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CONVERSATIONS OF PALEY. 
Communicated by the Author of “ Four Years in Prance.” 

Tnere are fifty-two prebendaries of the Cathedral Church of Lin- 
coln, of whom four, the dean, subdean, chancellor, and precentor, 
each in his turn, reside for three months im every year. Paley’s  resi- 
dence began on the day ‘‘ commonly called,” as the prayer. book has it, 
and still called, such is the pertinacity of tradiuon, ‘Christmas day ; 
but he continued his abode at Lincoln for six weeks or two months after 
his trimestral duty was terminated. — L had trequent, almost daily oppor- 
tunities of meeting him, and I hardly ever met him without his saying 
something worthy of being recorded in his anu. ‘The aneedotes now 
offered to the public I have repeated very often in conversations with 
my friends, many of whom have sugeested to me the scheme of making 
a collection of them and giving it to the world. At length | have 
followed this advice . and have found the renewed recollection of Paley’s 

sayings a very agreeable occupi ition. LT employed a few days in m: king 
headsof the “Conve rsations,’ ‘and then sat down to reduce them into form. 

Paley is by no means forgotten; his works are in the hands of every 
one: the circumstances of the times in which he lived and talked, are 
still fresh in the memory of every one, and have an intimate connexion 
with the state of things at the present day. 

I cannot aflirm myself to have been an ear-witness of every saying 
here set down: the far greater part of them I > ‘ard with my own ears, 
but some of them have been related - me by persons wenthy of all 
credit, members ot the socie ty of the pl ace, who » like invse If, v ‘re fre- 
quently in company with got Vy—men Inc: apable of phe jane to him 
what did not justly belong to him, admirers of his talents and jealous 
of his fame. 

I inay be blamed (for belonging, as I do, to the proserived and tole- 
rated, and therefore insulted and calumniated, Catholic b° ople, any 
reproach, however unjust, may be thrown upon me, not on! 
nity, but with applause to the censurers)—I may be blamed for violating 
the confidence of social intercourse, for reporting what would not have 


V vith I! upu- 


been uttered but with an implied reliance on the discretion of the hearers. 
I have certainly had private interviews with Paley; but I have taken 
care to avoid all mention of whatever may have passed between us 
when alone. When he spoke of what [ call his *t retreat to Longtown,’ 
I believe no one heard him but myself; but there can be no ground tor 
the charge of indiserction in the relation of an anecdote which, though 
very interesting, is perfectly innocent. In his talk respecting Dr. Jebb, 
he was particularly cautious; a proof that he considered his hearers as 
Jan. 1827.— VOL. XIX. NO. LXXIT,. B 
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tree to interpret him unfavourably, and that he guarded himself there- 


tore belorehand against representations that might * not much contribute 


; ‘1 : ¥ . 
ti ds lory. | hese ** Conversat ONS, th nN, whatever may be the 


the ker or h 


demerits of peaker or his editor, I submit to the reader, 


t pe ore Henman delighting” him. 

\V I}; | went to lis t Lincoln, in 1797, I knew that Archdeacon 
Pale 1 | nne few vears betore ayy ynted sub lean: and us his 
ptou y residence every vear, | anticipated 
ht and 1 ruction in e conversation of the author of * Mo- 

Politi L Philo liv. iin air vidences of Cla stianity,” and, 

that sau . | orieinal work, “ Hore Paulina.” On 

p ; » inthe year above m ationed, 

| iv a l n “at home lt wa kno mn atte? 

wards t t OCCUPL lin thee MUpoOsition of his “Na 

{ 1‘ I] | Visit: unfortunately. LT owas * from 

ho \] vever, long to wait jor 1 tification 

Iw l din i part rone ol thos din- 

} | ‘ ) lf S| ula V int Chany lbotween 

the re buticer nel ciety of the place. LT entered the drawing 

» with some deur or awe: the greater part of the company was 
assembled, and Dr. Palew was amonest them. 

Imagine to yourself, reader, if vou never saw Dr. Paley, and many of 
my re crs may not iV ¢ Ch lian, since | write about twenty years 

lter his ¢ ' gine to vourscl! a thick, short, square-built man, 
with a fin wh h, t roh bbbatea nil chee rful, could not but, at first 

, appear u ys with b uv brows, snub hose, and proj Ctine te eth: 
with an awkwa dl nie move) it of the arms: a decent and dh hil- 
hed, but by no means excessive, prow beranee ot | elly ; wearing a 
white Ww! » Ue has suited hus Lace , and acourt coat . but without what 
would also have suited hus pli e, a short eassoeck. ‘To this part of the 
dress of the dign | lestastic he had a particular dislike, and ridi- 
culed it by calling it ‘a black apron, such as the master tailors wear in 
1) irhiam i iT \ o] ini hi . dj Css Was OF Course black. Ile wore s lver 
buck] sath ky and n his sho S 


Ile was talking as IT entered: and I perceived, with much surprise, 
spoke a very broad norihern dialect. Tle had passed, tndeed, 
great partot his lie in the north of England; but he had been educated 
and lived long at Cambridge, and had seen a good deal of the world. 


Perhaps he was vain of this singularity: perhaps he would not scem to 
wish to correct what he found he could not cure without difficulty, and 
so gave up the attempt. IT heard him re peat three or four times the 
word ** ne odge ‘e pushing his elbows at the same time towards the sides 
of those who stood nearest to him: this motion ¢ xplains the meaning 
of a word not very gen rally in use among scholars, nor in good com- 
pany But Paley’s merits, though they might have been recommended 
by polished manners, were superior to them, and wanted them not; and 
his learning was the more agreeable by being entirely free from for- 
mality, pedantry, or assumpuon of literary importance. I could not 
learn to what all this “ noodging” referred, as the story was finished; 
and, soon after, dinne r was announced. . 

When we were seated at table, the mistress of the house said, * Mr. 
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Subdean, what will you be pleased to eat?” * Kat, madam? eat every 


thing, from the top of the table tothe bottom—trom the beginning of 
the first course to the end of the second.” Then, putting on an air of 
grave doubt and deliberation :—** There are those pork sfaahes: T bad 
intended to proceed, regularly and systematically, (Arovg4 the bam and 
fowls fu the beet: but those pork stuakes stagger my system.” | sat 
next to him: he turned suddenly upon me :—* Mr. - -, What would 
you do in such a case?” As I had to answer the first question pro- 
posed to me by the great Dr. Paley, T endeavoured to do so tn choice 
and correct p hr: aseology. I said, that when the end was the same, and 
the means equally innocent and mdiflerent——. Paley had a quick 
and nice tact on all occasions: whether he understood the preciseness 
of my sentence as in jest or m earnest I know not; but, not allowing me 
to finish it, he cried out-—* Ay, I see you are for the pork staakes 
Give me some of that dish:’—naming neither pork stakes nor har 
and tow}. 

Every one who has heard Paley talk must be aware how much his 
talk loses by being written down: no speech of the greatest orator,—not 


lie 


even that to which was applied ** quid st ipsum vidisses ?”” could lose by 
a more of its force and effect. Paley’s eloquence, however, 
did not, like that orator’s, consist in his action: that was by no means 
graceful. His utterance was at times indistinct ; and when the persons 
to whom he talked were near him, he talked between his teeth; but 
there was a varicty and propriety of inflexion in the tones of his voice 
an emphasis so pronounced, and so clearly conveying his meaning and 
feeling, assisted too by an intelligentsmile or an arch leer, — that not only 
what was really witty appeared doub ly clever, but his ordinary remarks 
seemed ingenious. 

A party was assembled in the Subscription News-room. Some one 
came up to him and made an excuse for a triend, who was obliged to 
deter an intended visit to the subdeanery, because a man who had pro- 
mised to pay him some money in April, could not pay it till May.“ io 
common case,” said Paley. —We all laughed. Paley, by way of 
warding us tor our complaisance in being pleased with what was recom- 


mended chie fly by the qui aintness of his manner, went on :—* A man 
should never paay mooncy ‘tll he can’t help it; svome shine ie meay hap- 
pen.” ‘These three last words were pronounced slowly, and with much 


atfected seriousness. . 

At another time he said—T always desire my wife and daughters 
to pay ready money. It is of no use to desire them to buy only what 
they want; they will always imagine they want what they wish to buy : 
but that paying ready mvooney is such a check upon their maginaation.’ 

I will not trouble the reader with any more northern orthography, 
but observe, once for all, that Paley’s pators added much drollery and 
fun to all that he said, and he said much with such intent; and, after I 
had been accustomed to it, it by no means weakened the impression of 
what he said se ‘riously and logically. It did not appear like vulgarity, 
but the mere carelessness of force in one conscious that this fault was 
redeemed by his matter. Sometimes he did not disdain to use pur- 
posely a vulgar phrase. Having won a rubber at whist, he cried out, 

“ Pay the people : U. P. spells geslings.’ 
We, that is the soc iety of the place, dined at the subdeanery. The 
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weather was excessively cold; the tire in the room in which we dined 
had been lighted but just betore dinner; we were all chilled. Paley 
felt it to be useless to make apologies for what might have been so 
easily prevented ; he talked of ad nner-party, “an improvement upon 
this room, for they dined out of doors.” ‘To one of the company who 
was helping to the trifle, as itis here called- “* Captain ——, you seem 
to be up to the elbows inh suds; send me some ot th: Me S dig deep.” I 
observed, that immediately atter dinner he sent tor his tooth-pick case, 
and was impatient till it was brought; that he drank very sparingly, of 
white wine chiefly ; and that some gingerbread was served, not as part 
of the desert, but to him alone. 

After dinner, one ot the party said, “ Mr. Subdean, if you will give 

e leave, I'll stir the tire.” Paley rushed from his end of the table: “I 
wine rstand your tric k! you want to have an op portunity of warming 
yourself. These are reflections of a mind at ease: I have been farther 
from the fire than any of you: give me the poker.” When we were 
seated round the fire, he gave me aletter: “ It rceiates to the hare we 
had at dinner. It is written by a farmer, a tenant to the Dean and Chap- 
ter. Nay, read it aloud.” I read :—‘* Reverend Sir: I request your 
honour’s acceptance of a hare, as | mean to ask a favour in a short 
time. Lam, &c. Xe.” Paley said, ** As the Dean remarked, so many 
thousand presents hae been made with the same intention, yet the 
motive was never so honestly avowed before.” I said, ‘1 hope the 
farmer will obtain the favour.” ‘ Very likely he will.” 

* A little girl, not quite four years old, came to me one di y with a pink 
ribbon tied round her throat :- “Why do you put on that silly bit of 
ribbon?’ ‘'lo make me look pretty.’ Purpose s may be divined, but 
ingenuousness is rare; nay. it is a bad compliment to the understand- 
ing of those who are to be coneiliated, and therefore may very fairly be 
laughed at asa Diunder, but still a venial blunder.’ 

Paley came to dine with me. On entering a room of which two 
sides were covered with books—“ Mr. you are not of my mind : 
I make it a rule never to buy a book that I can either beg, borrow, 
or steal.” LT did not expect much success in any of those three means. 
“Well, however, I do make it arule never to buy any book that [ want 
to read only once over.’ [ said there are very few books here that you 
would consider as of that sort. IT thoughtI observed that, when he had 
perceived his “ Evidences” and “Hora Pauline” among the divines, he 
looked about for his * Philosophy.” He might reasonably doubt whe- 
ther it would be allowed a place on the shelf of an honest man’s library. 
There it was, however, the rascally book ; and I did not say that to 
read it once was to read it once too often. The effect of reputation is, 
that one is obliged to procure of the works of a famous author those of 
which one does not approve; and even this, my censure of Paley’s 
“ Morals and Politics,” may induce some one to read the book. The 
tutors of Cambridge, no doubt, neutralize by their judicious remarks, 
when they read it to their pupils, all that is pernicious in its principles. 

‘Three reasons have been given why Paley was not made a bishop. 
He was said not to be presentable; he was said not to be orthodox ; it 
was said, too, that the late King (than whom none went more directly 
to the conclusions of good sense, when not led by conscience-keepers ) 
having seen or heard of the ingenious but most imprudent illustration 
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of * Property,” towards the beginning of the work in question, replied 
to some one who recommended Pale vy, “* What? Pigeon Paley !” 

He said, ‘Tl have always ass« rted, and still maintain it, that all tai- 
lors are cowards. They brought against me the example of many 
tailors that had enlisted themselves as soldiers. No argument at all in 
disproof of my assertion: these men had minds impatient of tailoring.” 
This Latinism, and the importance he gave to the subject, were amus- 
ing enough, 

‘The appearance of - , the butcher, answers admirably to my 
idea of a lord. So long, and so lank, and so pale and unwholesome, with 
something of the shabby-genteel about the fellow: he was intended for 
a lord.” It may be a question whether he meant to ridicule, or really 
had adopted such a vulgar prejudice. Probably he had no serious 
thought on the matter. 

* When I lived at Carlisle, I used to’send half a guinea to market on 
the market-day, and that supplied my family with provisious for the 
week.” A proof, notwithstanding the cheapness of that country, of 
the straitness of Paley’s circumstances. [lis tamily was numerous, and 
he had, he said, three servants. He talked without reserve of passages 
in his former life, which a man of ordinary character, in the situation he 
then filled, would have been caretul to keep out of view. There was 
latent pride in this perhaps. 

“When I went to town to teach a school, | pleased my imagination 


} 





with the delightiul task to teach the young idea how to shoot. The 
room stunk of p——, and a little boy came up, as soon as I was seated, 
and began—b, a, b, bab; b, |, e, ble, babble.” Was this babbling or 
truth ? 


‘‘T wanted a waistcoat at this time, and went into a second-hand 
clothes-shop. It so chanced that I bought the very same waistcoat 
that Lord Clive wore when he made his triumphal entry into Calcutta.” 

‘*T went to the pt ry; and, on coming out of the theatre, felt six hands 
all trying to pick my pockets: whether they were rial or conspiring 
hands L cannot say. They took from me ahi indkere hiet not worth two- 
pence. 1 am sorry for the lise pj ointment of the p OF pic k poe kets 

His education had been suflic iently hardy. ‘* My father rode to 
Peterborough, and I rode after him, on a horse that I could not manage. 
1 tumbled off. My father, without looking back, cried out, ‘ Get up 
again, Will.’ ” 

“ When I set up a carriage, it was thought right that my armorial 
bearings should appear on the panels. Now, we had none of us ever heard 
of the Paley arms; none of us had ever dreamed that such things ex- 
isted, or had ever been. All the old folks of the family were consulted ; 
they knew nothing about it. Great search was made, however, and at 
last we found a silver tankard, on which was engraved a coat of arms, 
" was carried by common consent that these must be the Paley arms ; 
thev were painted on the carriave, and looked very handsome. The 
carriave weut on very well with them; and it was nott il} six months after- 
wards that we found out that the tankard had been bought at a sale!” 
His looks and manner were an admirable running commentary on this 
story, and rendered it superfluous for him to make, and he did not make, 
any re mark upon it. 

We talked about the great schools. Ile said, “* A lad came to us at 
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Cambridge: he had been seven years at Eton, and could not spell but 
Part of the fun of this consisted in the circumstance, that next to Paley 
was seated an Etonian, one, however, whose literary attainments were 
worthy of the fame of his school. He affected to laugh incredulously, 
thony wh he must have known the story to have been but too probable. 
Paley rejoined: “ Ttell you the plain fact ; the lad had been seven years 
at Eton and could not spell but; but we cooked him up.” “ IT sup- 
pose you taught him to spell butter,” said the Etonian. ‘The difference 
in Paley’s pronunciation of but (the same as that of an Italian in the 
word butture) and the Etonian’s pronunciation of the same vowel in 
butter, almost spoiled to the ear the jest intended,—that butter should 
be the comparative degree of but, the positive. 

I knew at Oxtord a young man from Eton, who, after seven years of 
educauon, though he could spell fut, no thanks to his masters, cer- 
tainly could not decline musa. L asked him how they could contrive to 
keep him so long at the school, and teach him so little. ‘ They gave 
me the run of’ the school, and flogged me now and then to show they 
had not forgotten me.” The reproach of making mage serve an ap- 
prenticeship to Greek and Latin, without learning eit her, is shared by 
Eton with every other great school; ay, and little saci, and private 
school, and by seminaries for a select number, where ‘ the strictest 
attention is pul id to the health and morals of the young gentle men: 
but Eton may boast that the manners of the young men the re educated 
are gentle, poli shed, and manly ; free trom boyis h rudeness or bashful- 
hess, Ina degree superior to those of the youth of any other schoo}, 
public or private ; though in this most important point the former will 
always have the advantage of the latter. Yet, in manners, a youth of 
eighteen from Eton is as correct as a man of the world at five-and- 
twenty. 

This “‘ could not spell buf” has its pendant, resembling it in playful 
exaggeration, and even in the form of the sentence. “ I was driven by 
the rain into the News-room this morning,” said Paley ; “ there I found 
Mr. —— alone ; he was poring over the map of Italy, ‘and could not find 
liome. Lshowe ( him how and all about it; traced out to him the march 
of the armies, and made a politician of bim.” Mr. —— had that claim 
to kind attention which is derived from having passed threescore and 
fifteen years in this miserable world; and it is much to Paley’s credit 
that he acknowledged it so good-naturedly. 

He talked of education at the Universities : ‘ You may do any thing 
with young men by encouragement, by prizes, honours, and distinc- 
tions: see what is done at ennai. But there the stimulus is too 
strong; two or three heads are cracked by it every year. ” Tle was 
asked, * Do you mean that they really go mad from over-studying the 
mathematics?” “ Why. some of them go mad: others are ¥ duce d to 
such a state of de bility, both of mind and body, that they are unfit for 

iny thing during the rest of their lives. I always counselled the ad- 
mixture of the study of natural philosophy, of classics and literature, 
and that University honours should be aceorded to all. One thing I 
always set my face against; and that is, exercises in English composi- 
tion: this. ¢; alling upon Jads—(lads, be it understood, is the old- 
fashioned University word for undergraduates)—this calling upon lads 
tor a style before they have got ideas, sets them upon fine writing, and 
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is the main cause of the puffy, spungy, spewy, washy style that pre- 
vails at the present day.” ‘These four epithets, being all ot them words 
capable of the grace of northern pronunciation, had all and each of 
them the advantage,—and it was by no means an inconsiderable one in 
oint and effect,—of the “ vulgar tongue’ learned by Paley in his youth. 
Whether a few hundreds of young men, at Ox ord or Cambridve, 
shall learn a little more or less of Greek and Latin, or a little more on 
less of mathematies, is of little importance to the community at large. 
The former University excludes i limine, and the latter excludes trom 
its degrees, all who will not subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England. This subscription is no security to the religion 
by law established, as no man can think himself bound by an act ot 
this sort imposed upon him in his infaney. Before L went to Oxtord, 
being then sixteen years of age, I consulted a triend whom [ thought 
capable of advising me. ‘* [am to subscribe the thirty-nine articles: I 
cannot understand them.” ‘* You will understand them hereatiter.” 
To how many does this “ hereafter” arrive 2?) ‘To some who consider the 
subscription as a take-in, and reconcile their consciences to it as well 
as they can; to some who think then that they are bound in duty and 
in) honour to re} CE ut, and whose rey ction CaUus >discussions not always 
favourable to the reputation of \nelican ortho loxy * to some lew who, 
after inquiry, retain it in sincerity: but the great mass persevere in 
their primitive clitle rence 5 having once subscribed as a matter of 
form, they subscribe again. It is an old college Joke that a youth, on 
his matriculation, bemg told he was to subseribe to the thirty-nine 
articles, ve ry re adily took out his purse and ask d, * blow mueh?” 
Thus academical institutions and establishments sufficient for the 
education of half the world, are reserved tor the sole use of a compa 
ratively insignificant number.  Pour-filths of lis im yesty’s subjects are 
excluded from what ought to be regarded as the patrimony of all of 
a a 


}, ’ . 2 . / ; ‘ } . ;" rit ’ ‘ 
them: yes, tour fitths of them: tor, if we alow that there are four 


nillions willing to sign the confession ot the Church of Eneland, we 
rate very high the number of its faithtul adherents. I 
are excluded: the Anglo- \merreans nec [6AM lial d. Proud ot thr ir 
English origin, and speaking the same language, they would gladly 
avail themselves of the advantawe of educatine at Oxitord or Cambridve 
the youth of their leadine famthes: and we ought to avail ourselves of 
the means we possess to unite to us this great nation—tor a great 
nation it already is—in bonds ol parental and filial alleetion. This 
would be our glory: it is our interest: it may be our safety. Let, in- 
deed, the aspirants to degrees im divinity subseribe “with a sigh or a 
smile,” to use Gibbon’s words: but the arts, and sciences, and lan- 
ly with theolovical 


re lon nations 


guages, and law, and medicine, have nothing to « 
orthodoxy. 

No man could have a better right than had Paley, to criticise the 
faulty style of the imitators of Jolnson, including the great names of 
Gibbon and of some of the Seotch historians. ‘Lhe viees of this style 
are its latinisms, its verbosity, and, above all, its monotony. A friend 


ol mine at Oxtord called it the swuperesican: style. “Ves,” said I, 


thes 


——* each period has its bro - 
And half a sentence just reflects the other. 
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But we are improved, f think, within these last twenty-five vears. 
Paley’s style is eminently terse and correct and anim: ited, and purely 
Inglish; his cadences are sulliciently harmonious, without being 
fatiguinely uniform. 

There was a book-club at Lincoln, the members of which assembled 
once a week, at tea-time, and after tea each one took of books what 
he wished to read during the week tollowing. ge secretary said, 
“Mr. Subdean, what books do you choose?” He, casting a look as 
of doubt and dismay on the table covered with ccauaiiling and new 
publications, said, ** | will try not to take more than I can read ; but 
one’s eye is always bigger than one’s belly on these occasions.” One 
ot these evenings, being unable to att nd, he wrote me a note, desiring 
me to choose his books tor him; giving me to understand that he 
rather inclined that they should be light reading. When we next met, 
{ asked him how he lked his books: * You have done very well: 1 
was afraid you would have been too serious for me; but you have hit 
my taste exactly.” I fear 1 have lost this note, which | should now 
consider as a precious autograph, 

Alter selecting our books, we usually formed a party at whist. 
Paley held out the pack of cards tor me to draw one ; but suddenly 
withdrawing his hand, “short reckonings make lone friendships, pay 
for your cards.’ I laid down iy shilling; * Do not forget on what 
consideration, Mr. Subdean.” 

After whist, we entered into talk. Some one, speaking of a very 
worthy man, a clergyman in the city, said that he was a jacobite. 
One of the company cried out, “ What?) Mr. D. a jacobin?” * No,” S 
saVvs Paley, © bite, not bin; who ever thought Mr. D. a jacobin ?’ 


‘*No,” said I, & Mr. D.is a very honest man: no one here will s ay thata 
jacobin quatenus jacobin, isan honest man; anda man must be e ithe r bite 
or bin.” 7 was called on to show the necessity of the alte rnative : ‘As no 


one will say that we have a right to do now what was done in 1688, no 
one can consistently say that what was then done was done rightfully.” 
‘The Precentor said, © [ presume that it is in consequence of the change 
in your religious opimons that you have taken up jacobitical princi- 
ples.” “No,” said I, “it was at Oxford that [ learned them.” The 
Precentor opposed my argument that the right of deposing kings either 
did exist at all times, or did not exist at any time, by distinguishing 
between the present time and 1688 ; hinting that James Il. was de- 
posed because he endeavoured to charge the religion of the country. 

Admitting the fact,” said I, “ other sovereigns had not only endea- 
voured, but done the same thing before him.” Paley interrupted us, 
perhaps he thought it high time ; addressing himself to me, * So, you 
area jacobite 2?” © Yes.” ** And Mr. D. is another?” “ He is so report- 
* Then there are two ” you. Well, I aid not think the Preten- 
der had been so strong.” “* At this time of dav,” I re plied, ** it is merely 
an lnstorical question; there is no one for Mr. DD. and me to ficht for, 
even if we were so inclined.” 
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Paley said, * The wr.ters pelapdiae have a very fair gr 


ound of quarrel 
vrainst Mr. Pitt: he has made se n Iny new lords, with sue] 


} pretty-sou ind- 
. and such novel-like terminations, that 
the writer of a novel can hardly have a lord in his work without fear 
of incurring the penalties of scandalum me gnattir. 


ing tiles, ending in mont and her 
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Paley did not very easily brook that any one should maintain an 
opinion different trom his own. On these occasions he usually cut 
short all argument in a rough and sudden manner. He asserted that 
old age had more advantezes, and was, on the whole, happier than 
youth. IT ventured to difler from him, and amongst other obvious 
arenments, put forward the rem: ark that age has lost all hope ; and 
that hope, even though it be an illusion, is sulla consolation. * Hold 
your tongue: you know nothing of the matter. | could write a book 
about it.” I peer quietly, * T wish you would.” “This was in pure 
eood-nature ; he behaved, however, r: ather pettishly to my friend —— 
on a similar occasion, and by way ot making an amende honorable, in- 
vited him to partake of a barrel of oysters the following evening. 

One day after a dinner, he laid it down as a rule that when an 
author had once defined a word, he had a right to use that word in the 
sepse so defined, be the sense whatever it might. | contended that a 
writer could not be allowed to pervert words trom their known and 
ordinary acceptation. He got warm: “ A man has as much right to 
his words, once denned, as to the breeches on his backside.” A ecare- 
ful old gentleman of the party said, “ If he has paid for his breeches.” 
! retreated from all further, now useless, argumentation with a pun: 
“thatis fundamental,” said I. 

Observing that female infants learned to talk earlier than males, he 
said, * Boys begin to tell lies at two years old, and girls at one.” 

At a card-party | was standing with him near the fire, leaning on the 
chimney-piece ; [took up an ornamental stone peach and showed it to 
him: he said, “It is not harder than many that are served at table.” 

A skeleton regiment, such is the phri ase, arrived from the West Indies, 
and was quartered at Lincoln. ‘This skeleton had been clothed with 
flesh brought from Ireland ; tn other words, had been recruited there, 
and on a peculiar plan. The regiment was intended to be sent to 
India after three years: boys, therefore, of trom fifteen to seventecn 
years of age had been « nlisted, with the intention of giving them a par- 
ticularly good military education before their embi irkation and during 
the passage, ~ it they might be qualified for non commissioned officers 
in the m: ithvs reeiments. Meant me, the cat- ry -nine-ti ils, th ouvh ad 
ministered, as was supposed, with duc regard to the tender age ot 
these young soldie 'rS, Was not idle. One boy dis d a di ty or two after a 
punishn wnt: the officers, shocked at the event, wish d to hnpute it to 
some other cause; the previous state of the boy’s health; some mis- 
management. We met at dinner on the day of the poor lad'’s burial : 
of course the conversation fell on this topic. Paley said, “ It is a pity 
that the oflicers should endeavour to excuse the matter; all the world 
must see that if the boy had not been flogged he would not have died ; 
itis an unlucky ace:dent.” One officer of the regiment was present, a 
very young man; he was praised for the unaffected scusibility which 
he manifested on th e occasion : he was not ashamed to shed tears. If 
he is still hiving, I hope [ may recall to his memory what ee did him 


~? 


so much honour. [ forget the number of the regiment ; Lord South- 
ampton was colonel. 

A strange tale was circulated about this time, of a farmer's wife, 
who, returning from market, fell from her horse and was buried in the 
snow, under which she lay for nine days and was then dug out alive 
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in fact, she lived for more than two years alter. Remarking on the 
KCCTHIDG incredibslity of th: S story, Paley said, - Formerly I used to 
believe nothing: now I believe eve ry thing ; men tell les about cir- 
cumstances, but the \ do not invent.’ 

He had been in Ireland, and had passed some time with his friend 
———, who was a bishop in that country. He observed : ‘ There are 
two orders of the [rish peasantry : the lower order live with the pig; 
the higher order apart trom the pig.” 

He said, “ A good harbour is not sufficient to make a commercial 
town: Ireland has the finest harbours in the world, and but few com- 
mercial towns. Where there is a rich country, ports are made ; but 
the harbours of Ireland, especially in the west, are backed by a coun- 

y poor and miserable.” 

Some one was explaining to him that the matter used in vaccination 
was the Same as what is called the LTECase mn the heels of horses. The 
ostler kisses the dairy-maid,” said he, ‘*and so the disease is communi- 
cate d and conve ved, trom this heels of the horse to the duws ot the cow.” 

“A friend of mine told me, that when he was about to undertake 
any building, or to have any thing to do with masons or ae pity it 
was his practice to order three estimates, and to take the middle one as 
that to be relied on. . Nay, said some one present, . surely the 
highest is most lkely to be trne in fact.’ IT told him he had better 
take the three estimates and add them all together.” 

Mr. Subdean, we saw you this morning in a situation that must 
have been very Hetve ssing to you:—in the midst of the crowd that was 
accompanying the poor man who was going to be hanged. “ Why, 
said he, * I got into the crowd without intending it; but, being there, I 
waited to see < e poor fellow ts ass by. l looked in his face to see the ex- 
pression of it; he was amazed and stupifie d, and that was all: Lobserved 
that the nails of his fingers were p rfectly white.” Soon after, he said, 
i Llow Stranve it Is that Wt s| ould be sO much une | the influence of 
our habits! the poor man who was executed this morning was a 
miller; had been brought up a miller; after the commission of the 
felony, when he knew that they were in search of him, he hid himself 


nN 
ina mull, and in a mull he was apprehended.’ 
He told me,“ When [| wanted to write any thing part ‘ularly well, 
to do better than ordinary. l used to order a saitvciles and yo to 


Longtown : it is the first stage from Carlisle towards the north: there 
is a comfortable quiet inn there. T asked for a room to myself; there 
then I was, sate from the bustle and trouble of a family, and there I 
remaied as long as lhked, or till T had finished what Il was about.” I 
said, ** That is a very curious anecdote ;” and f said it in a tone which, 
from a certamm change in his countenance, | believe to have set him on 
musing how this anecdote would appear in the history of his life. 

Paley took his rides on horseback or casionally, but always alone, 
without the attendance even of a servant. ‘* fam so bad a horseman, 


that if any man on horseback was to come near me when I am riding, 
| should certainly have a fall; company would take off my attention, 
and I have need of all | can Command to mana: >my horse ind kee p my 

z% l have vota horse, the qui test cre ture that ever li ve one that 
at Carlisle used to be covered with children from the ears to the tail.” 
Understanding all this, and seeing him gambadoing on the race-course, 
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} turned my horse’s head another way. “ [saw what you meant this 
MOrnINg 5 it was very considerate of you; fam much obliged to 
you. 

Paley was too careful of petty expenses, as is frequently the case 
with those who have had but narrow incomes in e: itly life. Tle kept a 
sufficiently handsome establishment as Subdean, but he was stingy. 
A pl ntitul fall of snow took place during an evening party at the 
Precentor’s; two of Mr. Subdean’s dauchters were there; he showed 
creat anxiety on account of the necessity that seemed to have arisen 
of sending them home in a sedan-chair: taking the advice of several 
of the company, whether such necessity really and inevitably existed, 
he said to me, “ It Is only next door.” —* The houses touch,’ "said I, 
“but it is a long round to your door; the length of both houses, 
and then through the garden in front of your house.” He consulted 
the Precentor, who, to put the matter in the right point of view, cried 
out, “ Let the girls have a chair; it is only three-pence a-piece.” 

We all adinired Paley’s talents; we were all proud of having him 
for Subdean; we all sought and delighted in his conversation : he Was 
liked, vet it cannot be said in an unqualified sense that he was respect 
ed. ‘The familiarity ot his manners, his almost perpetual jests, his 
approximations to coarseness of language, weakened that splendour of 
his literary reputation by which we should otherwise have been daz- 
zied. Yet he was, though rough and unpolished, perfectly well be- 
haved; if ever he stepped aside from conformity with the order and 

egulations of good society, it was in the spirit of fun, and understood 
to be so; he wis, in all ordinary cases, gentle and good-natured ;_ his 
tact enabled, and his seemingly-bene wale ‘nt disposition prompted him 
to say what might be pleasing to those with whom he conversed, and 
to avoid what might be disagreeable. | [le certain); 
ofa selfish character; how far the example of the world, and the ne- 
cessities of his own situation might have engendered this sentiment, 


which every man finds unamiable when exerted against himself, it is 


v Was not by nature 


not for man to judge, who cannot know the heart, and can seldom im- 
partially decide on the conduct of his fellow-man. ‘The carelessn 
and indifference which he not only affected in polities, but which he 

lly telt at this time. may be accounted for by the failure of th hap ; 
of hits party 5 had the party succeeded, hy would have adhered to it 
but he seems, as will soon be perceived, to have always secured for 
himself a retreat in this very indifference. Ov the sincerity of lis 
attachment to the doctrincs of the Church of England, | care not to 
give an opimon. IL regard him as a most able dh of the caus 
ol Christian reve lati Nh. Let all those who, a s Pale yy Was suspec te «| to 
have done, subseribe the thirty-nine articles without believing them: 
all those who know noth: ne, all those who care nothing sheen th 1), 
be deducted from the number of his judges; and how many will re- 
main to condemn him? 


| have now done with his miscellaneous talk, and heneeforward 


——— major rerum mihi nascitur, 


Maj Is OPES moveao. 


I am now to record some conversations which may exhibit Paley in 
his own colours as a politician and ecclesiastic. 
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* We had,” said he, * a club at Cambridge of political reformers ; it 
was called the * Hyson Club,’ as we met at tea-time ; and there a great 
Varte ty ot scheme S was propose d and discussed. Jebb’s plan was this: 
that the yr ople should meet in thi ir several districts. and declare their 
will—there it was their WILL; W.I1.L.L. ; it the Llouse of Commons 
should think fit to pay due attention to the WILL of the people, why, 
vell and cood : if not, the people were to appoint other representative Ss 
or delegates to carry their WiLL into effect. Wehadno more idea that 
we were talking treason than that we were committing “ bestiality; it is 
treason now, and very properly.” This assertion of innocence of inten- 
tion was well acted, with an air and tone of affected simplicity: the 
word that concludes it, though unfit to be committed to paper, is too 
ch iracteristic to be omutted > the pause belore the words sie very pro- 
rly.” was significant enough. Pe went on: © 7 was always an advo- 
eate for brah ry and e rroopel me I cannot resist the temptation to 
cive these words as they were enunciated.‘ They raised an outery 
voeninst me, and affected to believe that | was not in earnest. Why, 
said I. who ts so mad as to wish to be ap nape by force? Or who is 
such oa fool as toc Ape ct to be FOVETIM d by y virtue ? There remains 
then nothing else but bribery and oanidiek * He argued for some 
little time in defence of a government by bribs ry and corruption; then 
said, ** The club had a vast deal of talk,” adding, in an under voice, as 
if somewhat ashamed of himself, at least, it is to be hoped that such 
was his feeling, “ Tdid not care much about it; IL got what I want- 
ed.’—** So much tor Buckingham.” 

The political circumstance of the most important and home-felt 
interest to us all about this time was the income-tax ; it gave occasion 
to much pleasantry on the part of Paley, and to several bon mots. 
The inn at which the commissioners assembled was opposite to the 
news-room; Paley looked out of the wind won the crowd of farmers 
on the market-day waiting to make their appeals.“ I dare say most 
of them contrive to wrigele themselves enuis to sixty pounds a year.” 
The phrase, “ wriggle themselves down,” seems, to my apprehension, 
not only expressive, but picturesque. Paley’s manner, must, however, 
be taken into account, as well as the merit of the choice of the terms; 
! look, halt scowl. balf smile, and the voice kept back almost in the 
region of the epig/otfis, while the words came from between the teeth 
in a sound partaking of the ee ein bed a growl and whisper. 
Such were the graces which beggar all « ription, and which must 
plead my excuse if L appear sometimes to esteem Paley’s pleasantries 
more nghly than they deserve. 

There was good cause for “ wriggling,” for, at and below sixty 
pounds a year, there was a total or pi artial exemy ption from the opera- 
tion of the act. This agreed in part with Paley’s notions, who said 
that “ There also ought to have been an ascending scale of income- 
tax; Lom Paine proposed it, and it was just and reasonable ; but, as 
fom proposed it, it could not be adopted. Tom was the b/ack doe, 
nd his name was sutlicient reason for rejecting the measure : nothing 


could be good that came trom ‘Tom.” 

He said, * [tthe income-tax could have been foreseen, we should have 
had no war; aud now th: it it ts put on, | wish my head may never ache 
till it is taken off again.” The income-tax is taken off; Paley’ s head is 
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past aching ; but should that tax ever be put on again, many heads 
and hearts too will ache. Mr. Pitt’s successors have been, let us hope 
they always will be, men of more fecling than himself; men of earthi, 
mind, not “* heaven-born !” : 

some ove brought word that the commissioners had served a sche- 
dule on ———— tne butcher, formerly mentioned as Paley’s beau weal, 
or representative of a lord. ‘This man was one of their number. 
Paley cried out, * What schedulize ———, himself a commissioner ” 
Dog eat dog, that’s too bad.” 

lle said that indirect taxation was the best mode of taxing; that it 
would be found that direct taxation would lessen the produce of the 
indireet; that the argument in its favour, that it made misers pay their 
share, was a very sheht one, since the number of those who did not 
spend their incomes was very small in proportion to the whole people; 
that if a man chose to be a miser, he ouvht to have leave to be one; 
while, the taxes being laid on articles of consumption or domestic es- 
tablishment, every one has the privilege of taxing himself. 

Paley used sometimes to cite opmions delivered in his own works, 
beginning with * IT have said—I have always said.’ Whether or no he 
has done so in this instance I cannot recollect, and my readers will 
pardon me if [do noc take the pains of looking through his books to 
ascertain the fact; of course I have taken care to avoid such repetition 
whenever | have been aware of this self-quotation, by which Paley 
seemed merely to identify himself with the author of that name, natu- 
raliy, easily, and without vanity. 

“If LT had been prime minister,” said le, * LT would have followed up 
the battle of Aboukir, just upon the neck of it, with a proposal for peace. 
Instead of that we were to electrily all Wurope—that was Mr. Dundas’s 
own word, electrify. And so the King of Naples, he was electrified ; 
and the King of Sardinia, he was electrified.” He paused a moment ; 
I thought he refrained, out of complaisance to me, irom mentioning the 
Pope among the electrified ; for | and another were his only hearers ; 
he went on, “ And then we were to disturb the opium sluinbers of the 
Grand Turk. Where is ali this to end? we must have peace at some 
time. ‘They treated about the basis of a peace; one would think 
they had been making triangles. We boast that we have destroyed 
their commerce and manufactures ; why, m ruming their manufactures 
we have created their armies, and such armies, they Hight to the water's 
edge; nothing stops them but fhat: and our asses,” meaning the 
ministers,—Paley did not manage his terms—* our asses could not 
foresee all this. And then they boast that Egypt is hermetically scaled ; 
Bewonnyparty will get out somehow or other.” [1 have represcuced 
as well as may be in letters, his way of pronouncing this once ter- 
rible name, which, had it not been exchanged for that of Napoleon, 
might have been terrible still; or at least ull the King of Terrors had 
disarmed it of all terror. 

‘The war might easily have been avoided : the French at first did 
all they could to avoid it; but Mr. Pitt wanted to be a great war minis- 
ter; and so it was settled that he should try to be a great war minis- 
ter; and so the war was begun: however, they soon wished to vet out 
of it, and would have treated with Robespierre, on the condition of 
guaranteeing, so far as they could, his situation at the head of the 
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French people.”-—" What,” said I,“ such a horrible wretch as that?” 
Ay, the business was to stop the spre ad of republican pn inciples ; any 
head would have answered our turn that could hinder the revolution 
from coming over here.” Tt must be remembered that this conver- 


} ’ 


sation refers to atime anterior to that at which Mr. Pitt, without re- 


peaimng a sin rle indirect tax, est it] shed, what he pleasantly ealled, 


wie solid Syste m of tances re shortly after the introduction ot a pape 
currency, which, no doubt, he thought to be a solid circulating me- 
dium: he thus obtained twelve or fourteen millions a year, and the ta- 
culty of borrowing in paper what we now are paying in gold. A war 
© a quarter of a century has inflicted on this empire wounds which 
half a century will not heal. Ttis no imputation on Paley’s sagacity 
hat he could not foresee all this. 

During the campaign in which the Archduke Charles so skilfully and 
successtully opposed Jourdan and Moreau, it was often a question with 
us inthe news-room which side had the advantage; with so trembling 
a hand did victory for a long tune hold the balance. Paley asked 
“Which army advances? that one army advanees proves the other 
army is r treating.’ 

In the following year, an invasion of Eneland by t 


| 
’ 


’ y the French was 
so seriously apprchended, that a military man, skilled in such matters, 
was sent down to Lincoln by Ins Majesty’s Government to organize 
the means of defence tor that county. It was supposed that the ene- 
my might land an army on our flat coast, where, on account of the 
shallowness of the water, a large vessel could not reach them, and so 
penetrate across the county, into the midland manufacturing districts, 
in which it was feared many would jom them. A public meeting was 
called, at which the Lord Licutenant presided. The commissioner of 
Government was a German: he conducted himself with great good 
sense and imperturbable phlegm, answering all questions without any 
sign of impatience, unless, indeed, taking snuff were one ; this expedient 
certainly gave him time to recollect himself! It was amusmng to hear 
with how much coolness he talked of driving cattle, burning corn-stacks, 
destroying mills and ovens. ‘To reconcile us to these measures repay- 
ment of damages was promised on the part of Government, and the 
son-in-law of the Lord Lieutenant, he himself being intirm and deaf, 
made us a speech. The speech was appropriate ; but Lord ———— 
was betrayed by lis zeal and by the spirit of the time, into the use of 
two epithets, agamst one of which [took exception, and Paley against 
the other. Lord called the French ‘ our atrocious and implaca- 
ble enemy.” “ * Implacable,’” said I atterwards to Paley; ** that is too 
humble: we do not want placare, to appease or soothe our enemy.’ — 
* Ay,” said he, * and ‘ atrocious:’ they have a right to come, and we 
have a right to knock ’em on the head: there’s nothing atrocious in 
all that: it is fair in war. We have done them as much harm as 
we could, wherever we could: they have a right to serve us the 
same sauce.” 

An important cause was tried at the Assizes at Lincoln, in which 
Mr. Perceval, then a barrister attending the Midland Circuit, was 
counsel for the defendant: a large estate depended on the decision of 
this cause, in which the defendant obtained a verdict. ‘Mr. Perceval 
happened afterwards to be Prime Minister, and this circumstance may 
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make Paley’s opinion of lim worth recording. “ LT think,” said he, 
“ Tthink Mr. Perceval contrived to insist on the only weak partot 
his own client's canse.” Perhaps Mr. Perceval owed his elevation 
tu his known ability in this way, considering what was expected of 
hin. Of Edmund Burke, Paley spoke in the highest terms of ad- 


baration, 

Game, and the game-laws were, of course, frequently a subject of 
conversation, Paley said, “TT have always thought that the best way 
of settling the matter, was to make game private property; the pro- 
perty of him on whose land it is tound. 

Religion is also Ponirics: very tew 1 ople eare about dogmas: very 
few believe in them: and Tam inclined to think that Palev belioves 
and eared tor them as little as any man. This proposal tor establishing 
the Catholic religion in Treland, spoken of in“ Four Years in’ France,” 
was grounded by him on political expediency ; ** For,” said he, “ the 
Presbyt rian religion is established in Scotland, not because itis true, 
for the religion of the Chureh of England and of the Kirk of Scotland, 
beme differ mt, Cannot hoth be tru - baat the Kirk Is established mn 


Scotland becaus t is the reli ymrort tne people ot Scotland : for the 


= 


same reason the Catholic religion ought to be established in Ireland :”’ 


he proceeded (oO point out the political advantages that would, 


in the ordinary course of human interests and passions, result from 


and 
the adoption of such a measure ; on the justice of the measure he 
insisted a little, and buta little. With him, things are just, because they 
are expedient ; it consists with his principle, indeed, to say that justice 
is the greatest possible good : but he was not always consistent. Such 
will be the usual march of his plulosophy. 

I was talking with him onthe subject of Catholic amancipation ; our 
discourse was carried on with a reference to Trelaud chiefly 5 it always 
happens thus; the number of Trish Catholics is so great, that the 
injury and injustice inflicted on about half a million of British Ca- 
tholics, is not worth consideration. “ Protestant ascend incy,” said he, 
“must be maintained; this would be inpossible, the Catholies oute 
numbering the Protestants mm so erent a proportion, ) if the Catholics 
Il replied, * This maintenance 


” 


were admitted to equal civil priviles ye 
of Protestant ascendancy against a superior population is not the true, 
at least not the only reason for depriving Catholics of their civil 
rights, since the disqualilications in England, where they are not one in 
thirty, reach to more objects than in Treland.”-—*t That is true, and the 
reason for it is this; whatsoever should be granted to the English Ca- 
tholics, the Lrish would expect and require something more; besides, 
if the English Catholics were put on the same footing as the Trish, 
England would be over-run with [rish Catholics: to prevent this, it is 
necessary that the law should be more severe against English than 
against lrish Catholics.” No Orangeman could have spoken better. 
Paley’s spirit animated those who rejected Mr. Canning’s bill for re- 
storing to the English Catholic frecholder his elective franchise. And 
this is the way to make of Great Britain and Ireland an united king- 
dom! 

It is but fair to observe, that Paley’s proposal of establishing the 
Catholic faith by law in Ireland, was subsequent to this last mentioned 
conversation, by an interval of some months. Had I converted him 











, t lL set him on seeking an expedient for 

bait 1 ter. t i endaney ? | do hot beheve MS | 

r bce Liat | \ Cit ( abo if thi sulyy Ct on which he COnl- 

bh oeN a he Ge | COnVersation. ble hever seemed to 

Ce Set ly about any thi Ife was a very pleasant fellow, atter 

lt is t custom at Lincoln for the Re sidentiary to entertain at 

er the Jadge of the Assizes, on the Sunday on which he makes 

public appearance at the Cathedral. Paley received in this manner 

e | Sir Witham Ashurst, and surprised him not a little by saying, 

1 | tableetalk, ** Formeriv, my Lord, the Dean of Lincoln had so 

qo, ! it he Was otal ato have l subdean to help him: but 

w T cannot tind out, t | lie of me, that there is any thing for 
rofustodo.” DLhave already given an mstane namely, in his bea 

Ol i | rai, | il Pal \ LLECLULD maul red lla what IS call (| COMMOUL-} 

though he certamly brought it torward in an uncommon man- 

r. That a subdean ould say this, and to a judge too, amd at his 


vn house, and at ap oificial dinner, on Assize Sunday, as our people 
lit, all this was strange. The judge looked grave, as a judge 
nicht to do ; and MAT \ \\ \| ) erye ( to be Vi pressed by the OTavity 
of the judge. Paley must have known that these places of * repose 

th dignity’ are the encouragement and reward of talent and exertion ; 
w was himselt at the mom nt a living root that they do not always 
LISS ther designation. It thev are sometimes cviven to men ot no 


extraordinary ecelestastical merit—to the younger sons ot great fami- 


lies to Pcrsons ot iaree prop rty, on the reconnmny ndation ol powerful 


patrons, even such distribution, in the present relation of the church 
y the state, is not without us udlity. The uulity of that relation of 
Cl irch t » thre Lcati’, an entirely different cyte ston. 

Ir wes Palev’s way, however, to treat dienities and dienttaries ec- 
lesiastical with ereat tamil rity § and what is the con equenee of too 
much tannliarity, as an old proverb will tellus. Speaking very contemp- 
tuously of some ot he said, ** What can one do with such a tellow 
that? What | wd tor? One avht make a Dean of bim 
he would do te ’ ' Yet itis my intimate conviction that Paiey 
vould on | have effaced the letters S.U.B. from his own title 

ec’ ‘ | 
- intioning the name of a late Primate of all Eneland, 
Paley tout, * What? such a fool as that?” and this in a large 
pany: adding too, at the same time, something very scandalous, 
l not fit to be repeated, respecting the cause of thot prelate’s pro- 
* Law’ —it was thus, and without further addition, that he desiz- 
ited the bis }) t Car rr * Taw was vapour avout residence ; 
leclaring, tl nt r throu hay irish he could tell whether a clergy- 
man Was J lent there or not: as, if it were so, that circumstance 


ihwavs threw r of civility ever the people who inhabited it. Why, 
said 1,” Paley continued, * TL hnow a reat many parishes to which [ could 
take you, and, let the whole population pass in review before you, you 
shall not be able to tell which is the Parson: Dknow him by certain 
signs that I have learned by long practice: he has usually a black sik 
handkerchief round bis neck, and he is more greasy than any man in 
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the parish, except the dufcier. And these are your men to throw an 
air of civility over a peopt And he seriously removed the doubts of 
the ineredulous among his hearers, by re-asserting thata large propor- 
tion of the clergy of his former archdeaconry were men of this ¢ quivo- 
cal exterior. 

“We had a good joke against Law; you have read his works? Well; 
no matter: the fact is, he is very fond of parenthesis in the structure 
of his sentences; he will set a pair of hooks ata great distance one 
from the other,and then have another litle parenthesis in the belly of (hat. 
He had a book printed at Carlisle; they were along time about it: 
he sent several times to hasten them; at last he called himself to know 
the reason ot ihe delay. ? Why does hot ny book make its appear 
ance?” said he to the printer. * My Lord, Tam extremely sorry ; but 

‘ have been obliged to send to Glasgow tor a pound of parentiicsis.’ 
lL aw heard of this often.” 

“T approve of his having written a letter to Ching, and given him 
leave to publish it—the letter that appears in the advertisements of the 
worm-medicine; there was great good sense im not allowing his 
dignity as a bishop to prevent him from doing a good-natured action. 
1 am only sorry for a mistake in the letter: he talks of an obstruction 
between the stomach and the viscera: now the stomach is one of the 
viscera.’ ‘The appearance of the Natural Pheology” shortly after, 
explained how Paley came to be better acquainted with anatomical 
terms than his former bishop. 

He had some particular cause of dishke of Watson, Bishop of 
Liandaff, some old college quarrel perhaps. - told him I had been 
reading a work that Watson had lately published, ‘“Whatis it about?” 
said he, ‘fis it a proposal for paying off the national debt? > Mand 
every cracked man proposes to pay off the national debt: that is a 
rule; nobody but a cracked man wor ud think of it, and Watson has 
by en thinkinen dhons it for several years past. 

The income-tax again. He put on one of his grave, risible looks 
one is obliced to make use of contradictory epithets, and, after all, 
can give but a very inadequate idea of the oddity of his manner——‘* I 
have but one objection to di claring the ameunt of my income: but for 
that objection, all the world should be welcome to know it; and that 
objection is,” he paused and made us wait a litde; “Tam afraid of 
exciting the concupiscence of the younger clergy.” 

Ile had a very low opinion of the talents and learning of the 
Abbé Beaumont, who is mentioned in the account of the Author's con- 
version to the Catholic faith, which precedes the‘ Four Years in Franee.” 
Some One spoke to him of M. Beaumont as the Cause of that cCOon- 
version. “ die convert! He never converted any thing but a rump 
of beef into steaks.” It m: ry be bisay acy I was not present; but the 
anecdote has been repeate dt ic from several quarters. Paley did 
not know, and men who ery ae the Catholic priesthood do not know, 
that a Catholic priest, by merely complying with the daily o} 
reading his breviary, is better informed in matters of religion than 


ligation of 


——; but comparisons, it is said, are odious ; let each one fill up this 


sentence according to his own observation of the degree of knowledge 
possessed by those who take upon themselves to talk about such mat- 
ters, from motives of interest or party spirit. 
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Pal \ t: Beaumont had neither learnimeg 
» | aided in iy conversion, 
ony part.  “Phis predisposition was 
theological: it consisted in Thiel 
lh more from bLow-churchman- 
| Low-churchman profess the 
. ) . - but the Low-churchman 
Pooerv: whereas the High-churehman ts, 
| Is Wahting to him but COnSisteney, 
r pomts of doctrine, m which pomts 
( | ) ( 
} . it faction of Queen Elizabeth 
t) l ev in keeping out of 
\ if rs, th 1} mnOnt Was ol 
; . satin ail an aa a 
‘ rt to bed ved as of tanh, 
tj cl t oul is Gil Blas 
own children ee points 
a] a in cs nital, ane 5 that a 
va’) | ty my OW] al dd iCllohs Tow pric 
pol > | \ ! . ana b a * ce to avord the sm ot here S\ 
and rom in the litany of the established church, at 
prays | ered ; it with hardiess of heart, and contempt 
ot Cr L i Livie 
_ tan Dre boy edacated a Protestant, but became a Catholic, 
t| Vr |) il - \V th wh yin) hie COTTs sponded Oh the subye Cl. 
a ( he ce ti 4 cl hin, My aneestor gave as a reason tor 
ret hot! thers, that tenets which they did not pro- 
fess, and pra es Which they did not follow, had been talsely imputed to 
rlics | trnctorsin religion. tle was a brave man who, in 
eanaaee i ft bal prea imament, rose 1 lis place 1) the Llouse 
Commons, t 1 wi Catholics were not yet excluded, and protes- 
Luis faith mm that a bly, which detested Popery even more than 
Vrelacy ; though this latter was the more immediate object of their 
t . Phe reader will, T1 . pardon this) digression, which I 
conclude b rvingg that Paley well knew that, in order that beet- 
hould) be cood, it is requisite that the riump be well prepared : 
and that the eon til it into os iks Is an operation that demands but 
tiie i, Pros | i thi CoO kos knite b t rood one. 


ey bade hia a visit and had a 
lone conversation with him on the ecclesiastical athurs of France, and 


the os rt bin that country, previously to the Revolution. On 
two -s ibe ct Paley ¢ \pressed he vreatest astonishment : he inquired 
concerning tl eSIGC] of the parochial clergy, and was told that the 
hot a bstitut | prithbed)) il, Was resident in ¢ very parish : 
he Si riche | Beaumont as to tlie SINCCTILY ot thre French clergy, and 
expressed much surprise when assured that they really and truly be- 
bie ved WW | it ft ‘ “4 hf \\ have seen that Paley called his Dioce- 
sans comm 1 of residence a “ vapouring about residence :” it 


! 


was too highly coloured, perhaps, but certainly ought not to have been 
qualiti das ‘f vapouring,” especially by an Archdeacon: the circum- 
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stances of the case allowed Paley the op portunity of turning it into 
ridicule; yet clergymen with white cravats and jet-black coats are not, 
it may be, those who pay most attention to the mstruction of the 
poor; and Christian instruction, be it remembere doin contirmation of 
Bis hop Law's sentiment, is the great civilizer of the human race. On 
Paley’s orthodoxy, as an Anglican, | give, | have said, no opinion ; I 
never heard either himself or any one else assert it, though | have heard 
many deny it. He was asked why he had not aflirmed the divinity of 
Christ in his “ Evidences :” he answered, and the answer was a pertectly 
fair one, that contested doctrines made no part of his plan. ‘This work, 
with the “Hora Pauline,” I earnestly recommend to the younger 
members of the Catholic church. I draw no inference from what is noé 
thc re what 7s there 1s cood. 

He said, “I have often thought that if I was to turn swindler’— 
Boswell, if LT remember right, makes some whimsical remark on 


Johnson's beginning with ‘Sir, | have often thought that if T were to 


keep a seraglio:” let us not be hypereritical, nor suppose that seraglios, 

harams, were the frequent subject ot meditation to one of these 
worthies, or swindling to the other. Paley said, however, “1 have 
often thought that if | was to turn swindler, [ would try to swindle in 
the character of a dignified ecclesiastic. It would be quite a new 
thing, and nobody would suspect it. Bishops, however, are too well 
known: it wou'd not be sate to pretend to bea Bishop. Even an 
Enelish Dean might appear in propria persona, and push one out of 
one’s place : but an Jrish Dean: ay, that would do very well; even 
the titles of Irish Deans are, many of them, unknown in England ; for 
example, the Dean of Aghadoe. Well, I would take a house at the 
west end of the town, or in Marybone, and I would have a fine brass 
plate on my ‘oor, on which should be inseribed, in crand uncial 1 tters, 
‘Dean of Achadoe.” ‘Then | would wear a short cassock—nothing to 
be done without a black apron. So IT would begin to run in debt : 
nobody would refuse to trust the Dean of Aghadoe : I would order in 
goods—every sort of thing that could be easily disposed of, and before 
I had exhausted my credit, before any one began to suspect, | would be 
off, and the Dean of Aghadoe would be re turned non inventus.’ 

Ile spoke of Dr. Oxden, aut! Or ot ‘Sermons on r r ayer. * he did 
not think highly of Og cden’s works, b ut, as he had acqu tired celebrity as 
an author, an account of him was interesting. “Ogden had the 
Strangest tone of voice I ever knew; a most sole — drawling, whining 
tone ; he seemed to think he was always in the pulpit. I met him one 
day in company with a friend, who said, ‘Ogden and I went into the 
country yesterday to dine with ’ § What had you for dinner?’ 
‘Nothing but a boiled lee of mutton; to which Ogden subjoined, 
with a cadence as if concluding a sentence in delivering a sermon, ‘No 
capers!” 

“Ogden laid a trap for (naming the late precentor of Lin 
coln) ; you all know that he played a skilful game at whist, and liked 
for his partner to do so too.” ‘* Yes, said I, he used to tell the whist 
players here that they called it ‘playing at whist,’ and, therefore, 
never could acquire a right notion of the game.” Paley went on ; 

“Ogden placed himself quietly at the side of the whist-table, at which 
the late precentor was playing; his partner played in such a manner 

ce % 
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that, according to all the rules of good play, he ought not to have held 


a certain card; G directed his own play ace rdingly : at last com: 

out trom the hand of G--s partner this very ecard. G- ianiiead 
aloud to his partner, * | have been playing all the while on the suppo- 
ition that you had not that card. Ouden put in, with his usual 
preaching tone, ‘tt could not be demonstrated now that he had 
not that ecard. G impatiently cried out, ‘ Why yes, it might: be- 
cause ——.’ * What!’ said Ouden, what! when he /ad it?’ It must 


he remembered that the scene lies at Cambridge, where the force of 
the word demonstration is most accurately apprehended, 

Of this Precentor, thus brought to my recollection, let me = say 
that IT always looked up to him with respect as a man of honourable 
mind, of great sensibility and right tee ling, of an enlarged and compre- 
hensive, though somewhat prejudiced view of things. He treated me 
with benevolence in my youth, and gave me good counsel. He was a 
high church-man, and paid as much attention to order and ceremonial 
in his cathedral as it was possible tor him to do. [le once said, ** You 
have got rid of Popery, and what have you got instead?” Ile an- 
swered the question himself at some le noth, I leave it to the reader to 
do the same. 

On the evenmne when Paley told the story of the [lyson Club, 
as recorded in the rotiricAL subdivision of lis table-talk, he was in an 
admirable flow of conversation. Now let us hear bim ‘ reason in 
divinity.” ‘There were present some who could well understand him — 
an advantage which he did not alw: ys enjoy, but which always seemed 
to incline him to garrulity. One of the company was a C atholic : ano- 
ther who, for the time, was supposed to have adopted the tenets of 
Arianism: I say, for the time; because he once said to me, * I know 
what are my religious opinions to-day, but I do not know what they 
will be to-morrow: no man can be sure of his creed, unless, like 
you, he pins his faith on an infallible church.” A pretty good argu- 
ment for the necessity of an infallible church. Animated by the pre- 
sence of these two heterodox, the orthodox Dr. Paley launched a sort 
of defiance against them, as follows: ** Mrs. Jebb was a very sensible 
pleasant woman, and almost as great a theologian as her husband. 
They had no children. [said to Jebb, * L suppose you and your wite 
pass your nights in dissertations on the eternal generation of the 
Logos, or in disputes about the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary.’ Having thus thrown down the gauntlet by a sneering allu- 
sion to Arian controversies and a question of C atholic doctrine, P aley, 
without waiting for a reply, went off into the drawing-room with an 
tir of infinite self-content. In the course of this evening he had _ as- 
sumed to himself the merit of indicating, or of seeming to indicate, that 
the political and religious tenets of Dr. Jebb, supposed to have been 
heretofore adopte “l by William Paley, a young man, were, *‘ very pro- 
perly,”’ discarded by the Subdean of Lincoln. 

As m: ny persons, after hi ving laughed at the “ immaculate conce p- 
tion of the blessed virgin,’ have asked me the me aning of the words, 
l beg leave to offer an explanation of them, that the laugh may pro- 
ceed avec connotssance de cause. They mean that the desoed virgin was, 
hy a particular providence, conceived and born without the stain of 
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original sin. Such is the beltef of many members of the Catholie 
church; but the church itself has given no decision on the subject. It 
becomes me to limit myself to an explication of the terms, requesting 
the members of the Establishment not to forget that they themselves 
believe in original sin, lest, as it is not unusual with them, they should 
wound Protestantism through the sides of Popery. 


IRISH ROMANCE.—-NEW TALES OF THE O'MARA FAMILY. 


THere is no country more tertile in the materials of romance than 
Ireland. Its dark and mourntul history ; the sad contrast between its 
capacities for good and its actual condition; and the frequent instances 
of noble daring and suffering by which the pictures of its degradation 
have been lightened, suggest, even at a distance, the fitness of the 
scene for the bolder eflects of the ambitious novelist. Nor will the 
sense of this peculiar aptitude be diminished by a closer study of the 
character and manners of its people. ‘hey are not only more im- 
pressible than we are on this side the channel, and infinitely more e@x- 
pressive, but they want all the gradations and sottenings of English 
life, which render its tenor even, dignified, and vraceful, but which 
give it a smoothness and consistency unfavourable to the work of a 
selecting copyisi. In [reland, on the contrary, common life is almost 
of itself a romance, requiring no foreshortenings, no artificial contrast, 
no dexterous excision of level passages, no heightenings of passion, 
fortitude, or crime. Pleasure and despair border as closely on each 
other as the chapters in a novel; the darkest and the noblest qualities 
are developed by a single impulse; and a volatility of heart, equal to 
the French volatility of manner, presents the whole compass of the 
passions within a short period to the observer. ‘The same exciting 
cause developes at once the laughable and the pathetic, the grotesque 
and the generous, the gay and the terrible. There is not the unity 
and decorum requisite for tragedy ; but there is precisely the variety 
which the exigences of romance demand, thrown by nature into the 
strongest relict; changes of feeling no less striking than the most 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune; hate springing out of the depths of 
love; astern sense of justice visible amidst the wildest excesses; and 
traits of oddity and whim decidedly marked even amidst scenes of 
agony and horror. 

The national genius seems well fitted to take advantage of these 
ample resources. Incapable of poetry, in the highest sense, it should 
triumph in romance as it has long triumphed in eloquence. All that 
mere quickness of sensibility can prompt, and mere acuteness of per- 
ception discern, Irishmen ean feel and describe ; but they (generally 
speaking) want the power of harmonizing their conceptions ; of 
making truth visible as beauty, and of endowing the mighty forms of 
Nature with life. The separate elements of poetry are theirs, and 
these they present -in brilliant and imposing succession ; but the great 
interfusing faculty, divine imagination, which alone can make their 
combinations * all compact,” is wanting, or is not sufficiently potent 
to control the other qualities over which it should preside, Their 
very vivacity, the buoyancy of their spirits, and the warmth of their 
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young blood, render them incapable of 


that calm wisdom which be- 
longs to © poets suge.” brom these 


very causes, that render them 
unfit for an art which has compression for its framework and truth 
for its essence, they are admirably calculated to succeed in extended 
prose narrative. Hlere “ the extravagant and erring spirit, even 
within its proper confines, may find sco 


pe for the dis play ot its graces 
and | its powers. Ilere vs 


edo not expect to tind dese ription touched by 


sentiment; passion meeel in beauty; individual traits sucgesting 


universal conditions : o1 ulimpses ito the inmost recesses of our na- 


ture, afforded in illustrations apparently casual; but we look for 
striking incidents, picturesque details, animated characters, and an 
ever-stirring spirit ot lite and action;—and all these seem peculiarly 
within the range of Trish talent and sympathy. 

[t is, however, only of late that the writers of the sister Kingdom 
have discovered their strength as novelists, 


or, at least, have become 
practised to use it with advantave. 


Miss Edgeworth, indeed, would 
have succeeded beyond almost any one else of her time in_ being 
amusing, if she had not been so perversely bent on being useful. She 
has a fine tact of observation: a brilliant rapidity ot ske tching what- 
ever is singular in character, or grotesque in situation ; a strong sense 
of humour, and subtle power of sarcasm; and these qualities she has 
employed in the delineation oi sain, exquisite groups of the 
try of her country. ‘To these also she added an extr: wagance as truly 
lrish as the vagaries of any of those sentimentalists, against whom she 
Was accustomed to poiut her sneers—as the story of Ennui, the Adven- 


tures of Lady Delacour, and the whole amatory portion of 
abund, uitlhy testily ; 


pe: asan- 


Belinda, 
but she chose to become the avowed istructress 
of the people, and with all her vividness of fancy, sank into a clever 


teacher, and exemplified the philosophy of utility and scepticism, by 


cold conceits and nnpossible incidents. Lady Morgan, with less dis- 


crininating power, was inspired by a higher enthusiasia, and wrote in 
a style eloquent, voluptuous, and gracefully free ; but she resigned this 
department of literature before she had done full justice to her own 


capacities, though not betore she had given some most impressive na- 


tional pictures. Poor Maturin, with the richest pomp of words; a 


stvle tbsolutely embossed by quaint yet solid devices of varied 


beauty ; a power of conceiving the most terrible situations, and infe- 


rior a to Mrs. Radcliffe herself in moving the passion of fear, was 


entirely destitute of the skill to individualize, and the warmth to ani- 


mate his persons. In his ** Milesian,” he has given some of the 
} 


dreariest and wildest representations of his country’s misery which 


can be conceived ; but the characters do not convey the iMpPression ; 
the author speaks tor them, not through them. 


No writer has, we 
think, vet arisen who has exhibited the 


: creat resources of Irish ro- 
mance with nearly the etleet which the author before us promises to 
attain, and has m no inconsiderable degree produced already. 

This series of *f The Tales ot the Otflara Family,’ at least in its 
principal tale, is of a much higher order than that which preceded it. 
The first peculiarity which strikes the reader is the 


entire ease with 
which the author proceeds in his narrative. 


‘Chere is no note of prepa- 
ration & LO paimniul eliort ; and though the transitions are often violent 
and the incidents improbable, they seem suggested by the natural bent 
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woe 


of the mind, not painfully sought after as effects. Llorrors are detailed 
with a simplicity that renders scepticism difficult, and humorous 


SCENCS, though too rare ly Inter Sperse d, rh scribed with aj Cale seldom 
preserved in books, which heightens | ( eJOy Ur nt ot ti reader. ‘The 
extravagance Is the extr: waganice of tecling, not Of taste mer ly: oe eC 
honest fault of the author's genius, not su + rious attem) 

at greatness, I Tis Stories are certainly not conducts ad with the requi- 


site attention to prob: ibility, nor even to clearness: their deve lopement 
is sometimes itself'a pu wzzle: and there is too great a tendency to start! 
the reader with a new lioht for which he was whi ly Lu pre pared 
which always +. ae the general impression of a drama or tale, low- 
ever it may tell for the moment, But thre re Is no imconsiste ney im Cie 
character—in all that which appt als to the heart and abides there——the 


dcelects are those of form, rath r than of substance. There IS 
much excellent pamting of manners; but the peculiar strength of the 
author is shown in his dealing with the passions m= the fulness of 
their power. Tle has no shrinking timidity; descends to no half mea- 
sures ; but displays the real struggle of motions e:ther agitating the 
breast of an individual, or overmasterine ciremnst es. or cade 
vrappling for victory. In the boldness with which he shows what the 
passions are in their full growth, he reminds us more iorcibly of some 


; ; “a . | 
of our elder dramatists, especially of Webster and lord, than any 
a eee — a: = MS al ae Sere 
author of our time; and thoueh he has little of thei faney on 
sweetness, he successfully follows them inthe exhibition of the muscles 


and sinews of our intellectual nature strung for mortal wrestle: of the 
lomn ity Ot Fevenge. 


fiery ebullitions of ill-placed love, and the dark so 
‘The tale to which these remarks are chi tly applicable is called 


the Nowlans, and occupi two volumes of the present series. Its 
hero is a youth, destined tor the Catholic Church, who is te mpted 
break lis vows by the fascmmations of a beautiful girl ma sphere of life 
superior to lis own, and who, after years of misery, is_ tored to his 
family and his profession. Tle as the younger son of a substantial 
farmer, but is taken, when a boy, to live with an uncle whose heir he 
should bye thi halt-witted, dissolu:t 3 I WW minded pr pr tor ofa cCOnSI- 
derable estate—-in whose miscrable establishinent lis piety is. first as- 
dled, his studies broken, and his heart prepared by habits of irregular 
thie re lit, to vi ld to the pot ne te inaprtcrtye ps with which it is assailed. 


The uncle, Aby Nowlan, veg tall ¥ among the spoue swho ar bring- 
ing him to ruin, and all his strange houschold——th latternly mistresses, 
the ra rood children, thy rap. Ciols Lue sts, and then whole course of 
varied profligacy and pleasure—are pourtrayed with extraordinary gra- 
plic power ‘and the fee lings: the mnocent lad among these tranve Come 
panions, his resistanee, his half lapse s, and his recurrences to the pure 
and noble, are developed with delicacy and truth, and finely contrast 


with the sordid vice and brutish insensibility of those by whom he ts 
surrounded. When that ruin. which has lon: been gathering round 
his uncle, is complete, he returns unsettled a stless to lis home, to 


encounter amore tormidable tempter in th lovely nicce of a gentle- 
man of large fortune, whose life he has saved. ‘This service naturally 
oo es an intimac VY; an d Letina Adains and John Nowlan fall i) love, 


alte rhe lis iS be en pre C —- by th 1c ae nin prote tations of his faith from 


cherishing an earthly passion. ‘i he progress of this fat UW affection—tlic 
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eradual absorption of all other feelings in one—the vain though mantul 
tt ptt yOVercome its tascinations and the wretchedness which follows 

tification in am nt of frenzy, are given in the bold and mas- 
terly stvle to which we have referred, and, in their kind, have been 
OX lL by no. ern writer Chere is no false sentimentality; no 
ous art: and the delineation, vivid as it Is, Is yet moral, because 
t is pa not mere appetite: and it ts utterly free from 
allectations and y eXCuses In this part of the werk, which ts 


conceived and xecuted ino a real tragic vein, is, to our minds, the 


hievhest triumph of the author;--but there are incidents connected 
ho othe history of Prank, Letitia’s brother, and Peggy Nowlan, 


one of the priest's: sisters, which are more terrible in. situation, and 
" 5,’ . . 
oueht with darker colouring, Mr. Frank is one of those melodrama- 


} ae : ’ ] t} ] } +) ‘ | : 
tic i ro Wio are Caslly painted a ventieman VY eaucation alr In 


_ 


ma vho is really a villain of the deepest dye—a cold-blooded sen- 
sual thighway robber, and a participator m murderous schemes. 
Ile fixes | eve on the beautitul Pegey Nowlan; flatters her vanity 

and having been comp Hed to marry her by her brother, who ts led 
ti to beliewe she had been dishonoured, meditates her death. Tlav- 
ing persuaded her to postpone declaring her marriage till the next day, 
he entreats herto mect him at mdmeht in a wild glen. there to be made 


' . ' °° } 
his by the rites of the Protestant ¢ nurel: she steals from the house 


to thi spot ; and having concealed herself behind a iragment of rock, 
beholds one of the desperate companions of her husband digging a 
rrave intended to receive her: but commands her terrors, and waits 
tillhed urs of his prey, fills in the earth, and retires. ‘This ts, no 


’ 


qn 

doubt, eXftravagvant mm conce pr mm: Dut It Is made fearfully real by the 
' , ' :, “a - } 

manner wa which ali the CirewmMstances are deseribed ° and Is elevated 


by the mild heromm of the poor girl who is marked out as a victim, 


and who, in presence of mind and singleness of heart, resembles Jennie 
Deans, though possessing characteristic and national traits which ab- 
solve the authon om havi ned to mnt we that b autiful pattern 
| . pli 
courage of this rustic and mod =f heroine is destined to othe r 
t! almost equally severe. On a journey to Dublin, which she takes 
k out her allleted father, who had fallen sick there while in 
his penitent son, the coach breaks down, and she is conveyed 
to a le dl 1} dated house a few miles from the City —now the abode 
oft tl h rrcdle me d mistre sof he F ty c] - and the re ndezvous ot the rob- 
bers with whom her husband Frank is connected. Here she overhears 
preparations for the murder of one of the gang who had been detected 
1a scheme to betray his fellows, and witnesses, through the chink of 
her cabin wall, the dehberate perpetration of the deed on the wretch as 
he | id hus drunken slumber. She listens to the council held be- 
tween the woman and her squalid son on the probability of her having 


’ 
| 


become acquainted with the dreadful eecret, and on the prudence of 
dispatching her; yet she counterfeits sleep ; and, during the whole of 
the next day, batlles the cross-examination of her fearful hosts, sub- 
uptoms of repugnance and fear, and succeeds in inducing 

to allow her to quit the house at night on her road to Dublin. 
Phe whole bu ssinthis haunt of worse than banditt: is really ter- 
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a ‘*e OS 2 MCF robbe r scene if is not inferior to the famous scone in 
‘Count Fathom, to the adventure of Raymond and Agnes, or to the 
} 


more ¢ 


’ os ite horrors of the cottage in the beam ly ot Montorio . and 


it ohas an additional interest derived from the quiet bravery of the poor 


virl who ts encircled with its horrors 

The tale ts too much crowded with incidents for analysis, and we 
have no room for any specimens which could) be extracted uninjured 
from the context. ‘There are other scenes of tragic power scarcely 
less appalling than that to which we have alluded—as when Frank re- 
ceives his guilty associate in his uncle's house, and hints at his death 
while the uncle is standing in the darkness near—ovne in which the 


same fearful person, aiter he has been regarded as dead, imposes him- 


self Or the youuu sister Ol hh Is tors: ike nh Wi ife als her lor ier-lost brother, 


and admits robbers into the house, which she leaves in her agony of 
rear and the closing seene at the Police -Oflice, which we will hot aunti- 


’ 


Phere is also a curious picture of a lodging-house in Dublin; 
"Is mean pine! ber CCOnom y's Ise rly comilort, unwarran ue d hneatuess 


and propriety, and cold, hea tless, worthless inde pendence all shin- 
ine and polished from excessive care into a presumptuous appearance 
of respectability—the shrivelled hen-pecked landlord, with his shining 
suit of Sunday black, yet glossy after ten years service— the fat tyran- 
nical landlady, sitting 1a huge arm-chair, casting up her accounts and 
reading pathetic novels—and the daughter and miece, her dwartish, 


+é 


hardened slaves, who “ave no idea Ol flesh or blood 2” whose ace 


could not be guessed within twenty years, and with whom “ one would 
no more think of flirtung than with the wooden efficies found in the 
niches ot old cathedrals 


The other tale. “© Peter of the Castle,” which oce up s the third vo- 


? 


lune, is very inferior to this; but contaims seme striking passages, 
and an animated ar scription of an Irish COUNLLY weddine, 

There are many minor defects in these volumes which we have not 
space to notice: but there Is one p rvading fault which we must point 
out, and which we earnestly hope the author will be able to remedy in 
his future productions-—a want of light and relief. The whole is 
of too gloomy a texture ; there is too little heartsease : too little of the 


inticht of hum: imity. In 1 lupressiveness the author is scarcely below 
the vreat novelist ol Scotlane | but hi ec wants the chi ( rfulness, thie 

rycyd 7 — "Os er? ‘ | } . Iv.) ~a" *? } ] riy . } " \\. 
sense Of cnyoyment, an the aril wSS OF LOUK i, Which YIvVe to the 1 


verley Romance Ss thei Ir uhnwear Vin u ch arm. It he can add these -- and in 
cenius such as he displ: ys our faith is almost absolute—he may do 
much towards restoring the balance of power in the world of romance, 
by giving Ireland a share in the honours which have been well mgh 


ho | by Scotland. 
s + 














PASSAGES MARKED JN MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS BY 


LORD BAKON. 


i I fey rs ( .¥ rr Mont 'y Mae le. Fs 
1) AR SIR, As eVery thing relating to Lord Byron has become 
ao tbly antes fine osthee his death, it has struck me that a set of pas- 
samarked by him in Cotton's Translation of Montaigne may not be 


unacceptable to vour readers. ‘The work was lent him by myself while 

residing under the same roof with him; and he read the whole three 
! . . 

volumes through with au interest, which he expressed in strong terms, 


and ws tin lh, riche ( d, is Very obvious, | mcntion these circumstances in 


order that the reader, trom the manner in which | address you, may 


ee that INV COTMIMUNTCATION Ts Gcnuine, nad that vou know it to be so: 
idatat were of no other value, the publie would be so far gainers in 
their infermastion respecting the nobk poet 5 of whom it has been truly 
nd, that he seems to have fturnished an experiment, how far it is pos- 


sible to relate talse and inconsistent thines ot a known individual. 


But of this, betore lone, [shall be able to convince the public in detail, 
and under my OW) Thadlie’. 

You know Cotton's excellent traoslatieon of Montaigne. He was a 
kindred spirit with his author,—frank, good-humoured, a mixture of 
the yovial and inc leanne holy, with a careless, but strong and natural style, 
suitable to his mental vigour and personal disl.ke of arulice and ela- 


) 
ae 


boration. He had also, trom education, a leaning to the aristocratical; 
though in his heart he embraced the whole human race. He had not 
Montarene's egotism (to use a term ve ry it] apph d to the self-reflec- 
tions of such men); buat he bad ecandour enoush for it, if he had 
thought fit to give us an account of himself. Lord Byron had a liking 
ouall these accounts both for the author and his translator; though 
having fallen with various sorts ef ambition upon more independent 
tunes, bis rank did not sit so easily upon him; and not being quite so 
Wise as Montaigne, he uth rec hits eve for ssi universality” to be more 
obseured with spleen. 

Lord Byron had a peeuhar way of marking the pages that pleased 
lint. Tle usually made a double dog’s-ear, of a very tight, and, as it 
were, irritable deseription; folding the corner twice, and drawing his 
nail with a sort of violence over it, as if to hinder * the dog’s” escape 
from hun. b willbeein the extract with one that he has marked with 
a friple dog’s-ear. “The reader will observe in it a very obvious appli- 
cation to himself. Pimust premise that these dog’s-ears are the only 
marks: so that the reader must notice for himself such passages as he 
thinks the noble poet may have had more particularly m view. As 
there is another doy s-ear two pages farther on, and the subject IS 
losely pursued, [TE will give the whole conclusion of the chapter that 
is lordship has here noticed, putting the particular pages marked by 

} r } -_ 
? 


| 
him between brackets, as T shalldo with the rest. The present passage 
may serve as a treatise on the egotism of men of letters in general, and 
should be read by all critics before they commit their own by too hasty 
comments upon it. 


} very one, as Pliny SaVs, Is ro hi doct mweoteo himself, provided he be 


ble of d ring | If hand. Thi loctrine, it is 
Capable OF discoveriug bimuiseif near at aane. Ms is not my aoctrine, it 1s 


a) 











ld 
ee | 


Passages marked hy Lord Byron. 


rhiv study ; andis not the lesson of another, but my own, and yetaf | comiu- 
nicate it, fitoueht notto be alltaken. “Phat which is of use to me. may also 
peradventure be usetul to another. As tothe rest, 1 spoil nothing, l make 
use of nothing but my owns; and if 1 play the fool, itis at my own expense, 
and nobody else is concerned init: for itis a folly that will die with me, and 
that no one is to inhent. We hear but of two or three of the ancients who 
have beaten this road; and yet TP cannot say if it be after this manner, know- 
mg noe more of then: but their names. Not one since has followed the track 
it isa ticklish subject, and more nice than it seems to follow a pace so extra- 
vagal and uneertaim as that of the soul: Lo ps netrate the dark profundities 
of their intricate internal windines ; to choose and lay hold of so many little 
graces and nimble motions, is a pew and extraordinary undertaking, and that 
withdraws us from the common and most recommended employments of the 
OT It is now many years since that my thoughts have had no other aim 
and level than niysell, and that IT have only pried into and studied myself: or 
if 1 study any other thing, it 1s to lay it up for, and to apply it to myself. And 
vet [ do not think it a fauit, if, as others do, by other much less protit- 
able scienees, | communicate what TL have learnt in this athar: though Pam 
not very well pleased with what T have writ upos this subject. "There is no 
descrip tion so diflieult, nor doubtless of so ereat utility, us that of a man’s 
self. And withal a man must curl, set out, and adjust himself to appear in 
public.) Now Tam perpetually tickling myself; for Lam eternally upen my 
own description. Custom has made all s speaking of a man’s self vicious, and 
doe positively interdict it, in hatred to the vanity that seems inseparably 
jyomed with the testimony men give of themselves. Ido not know that 
necessarily follows ; but alli wing it to be true, and that mt must of necessity 
be presumption to entertain the people with discourses of one’s self, | ought 
Hot, pursuing my geucl i design, to forbear an action that publishes this 
infirmity of mine; nor conceal the fault which TF not only practise, but pro- 
fess. Notwithstanding, to speak my thought freely, [ do think that the 
custom of condemning wine because some people will be drunk, is itself to 
be condemned. A man cannot abuse any thing but what ts good tn itself: 
and I believe that this rule has only regard to the popular vice: they are bits 
with which neither the saints whom we hear speak so highly of themselves, 
nor the philosophers, nor the divines will be curbed ; neither will 1, who am 
as lithe the one as the other. Of what does Socrates treat more larg rely than 
of himself? “Po what does he more direct aud address the discourses of his 
disciples than to speak of themselves, not of the lesson in the book, bat of 
the essence and motion of their souls We contess ourselves religiously to 
Grod and our confessor; and,a they are our neighbours, to all the people. But 
some will answer and say, that we there speak nothing but accusation against 
ourselves. Why then we say all, for our very virtue itself is faulty and 
pentable ; my trade and art is fo ive. He that forbids me to speak according 
lo ny own sense , experience, and practice, may as well enjoim an architect 
hot to speak of bui ding according to his own knowledge, but according to 
that of his netehbour: according to the knowledze of another, and not ve- 
cording to his own. If tt be vain glory for a man to » pub lish his own virtues 
why does not Cicero pre fer the eloquence of Liorte HSius, and Llortensius that 
of Cicero? Peradventure they mean, that I should give testimony of myself 
by works and effects, not barely by words: I chiefly paint my thoughts, an 
inform subject, and incapab le of operative production, [tas all that I can 
do to onde it in this airy body of the voice. ‘The wisest and devoutest men 
have lived in the greatest care to avoid all discovery of works: effects would 
more speak of Fortune than of me. They manifest therr own oflice, and not 
mine ; but uncertainly, and by conjecture. ‘They are but patterns of some 
one particular virtue. | EXPOse myse lf entire: itis a skeleton, where at one 
view the veins, muscles, and tendons are apparent, every of them in its 
proper place. I do not write my own acts, but myself and my essence: | 
im of opinion that a man must be very wise to valuc himself, and equally 











Zh Prats docs Mia) ked by Lord Buyron. 


conscientious, to give a true report; be it better or worse, indiflerently. lt 
thought myself perfectly good and wise, I would speak with open mouth, 
adi Tattie im out to some pury ase, ‘To | eak le ss ot ! | man’s Sell thau whiat 
really isvis folly, mot modesty ; and to take that for current pay, which ts 

er adnan’s value, ts pusillanunity and cowardice, accordimg to Aristotle. 

No virtue assists itself with falsehood: truth ts never the master of error: 
to speak more of one’s self than ts really true, ts not always presumption, itis 


moreover very often folly; to be immeasurably pleased with what one ts, 


nd to fallinto an indiscreet self-love, is, inimy opinton, the substance of this 


vice. ‘The most sovercign remedy to cure it, is, to do quite contrary to what 
ti Cc people girect, Who, i) ferbidding 2 ti) to speak ol themselves, do con- 

puently at the ame tune meterdict biokig ot themisetves Loo. Pride 
dwells im the thought, the tongue can have but a very litle share in it. 
Phey faney, that to think of one’s self is to be dehbghted with himself: to fre- 
qu t, and to Converse With a man’s self, Lo be OVC indulgent. But thits 
CXCCSS prings only lt those, who only take of themselves a superticial view, 
eha cgedieate their thar tispecthon to their atlairs; that call meditation, 
raving and idleness, looking upon themselves as a third person only, and a 
tranger. lftany one be ravished with his own knowledge, whilst he looks 


ouly on those below him : let him but turn his eve upWard toward past ages, 
| 


and bis pride wall be abated, when he shall there tind so many thousand wits 


that trample him under foot. Tt he enter into angie vanity of his per- 

nal valour, let him but recollect the lives of Scipio, Epaminondas, so many 
Ardbate and Lation that le ave} liim so fal behind di and he will be cured 
oth elfopintion, No particular quality ean a any man proud, thi , will 
at tlie ATIC LEE pout O many other meek and il pertect ones as he 1as in 
himiin the other seale, and the nothingness of human eondition to Seman 
the w yt: because Socrates had alone swa lowed to purpose the precep rt of 
his Gsod, 7 ne melt, and by that study was arrived 1 o the pa 
of setting himself at nought, he was only ¢ acemsiphete ey the title of a Sage. 
Whosoever shall so know himself, let him boldly speak it out. 

These observations were suggested to Montaigne by a story he had 
heen telling. It was an account of an aceide nt that h: ap pened to him- 
self) and as it is curious, and preceded by some remarks on a subject 


of universal inter i. | will proceed to quote the passages which Lord 
Gyron has noticed in the same chapter. Such of your readers as are 
not acquainted with Cotton’s translation, will be elad to get thus ae- 
(pibannte d with it ‘To some Montaigne himself may be new. If so, it 
will be like bringing upon them unexpectedly an illustrious guest. 
Cotton comes with him to interpret; and Lord Byron sits expressing 
his approbation in silence. 

 Canius Julius, a noble Roman, of singular constancy and virtue, having 
been condemned to die by that beast Caligula, besides many admirable testi- 
monies that he We of his resolution, as he was just comg to receive the 
troke of the executioner, was asked by a philosopher a friend of his; well 
Canius, said he, whereabout is your soul now ? whatis she doing ? what are 
vou thinking of ? | was thinking, replied the other, to keep myself ready and 
the faculties of my mind settled and fixed, to try iftn this short and quick In- 
stant of Death, 1 could perceive ae motion of the soul when she parts from 
the | ody, and whether she has at ny resentment at [the separation, that | may 
afterceme again if IT can, to acqu “int my friends with it. This man philoso- 
phizes not unto death only, but in death itself. What a strange assurance 
was this, and what bravery of couraze, to desire his death should be a lesson 


» him, and to have | sure to think of other things in so great an affair? 


¢ _—-——— Jus hoc animi morientis babebat.’ 


Phis mighty power of mind he dying had. 














Passages marked by Lord Byron. oy 


~* 


“And yet 1 fancy, there is a certain way of making it familiar to us, and 
in some sort of making trial, whatitis. We may gain experience, if not 
entire and perfect, vetsuch at least as shall not be tot lly useless to uss; and 
that may render us more assured. If we cannot overtake it, we may ap- 
proach it and view it, and if we do not advance so far as to the fort, we may 


) } ’ | 
© OUFSCIVES pertect ry Utne AVeHUeS, lt Is hot 


ul least discover it, and 1) 
without reason that we ire taught to consider sleep twa resemblance of death. 
With how oredal facility do we Jtss from Waking to ir epi, and with how 


little concern do we lose the knowledge of light, and of ourselves!  Perad 
venture the faculty of sleeping would seem useless and contrary to Nature, 
being ut deprives us of all action and sense, were it not that by it Nature in- 
structs us, that she has equally made us to die, as to live, and from lite pre- 


sents us the eternal estate she reserves for us after it, to accustom us to 
it, and to take from us the fear of it. But such as have] by some violent ac 
cident fallen into a swoon, and in it have lost all sense ; these, methinks, 
have been very near seeing the true and natural face of death; for as tothe 
moment of the passage, tisnot to be feared that it brings with it any pain, 


| 


or disple isure, forasmuch as we can we no fechne without leisure; our 


t 
} 
i 


sutlerings re jure time, which in death ts so short and) precipitous, that it 
must necessarily be insensible. “Theyare the approaches that we are to fear, 
and those may fall within the limits of experience. Many things seem 
eTreatel by mnacmmation, than they ire im effect. | hy ive } iss ( al rood part of 


hy ive Mba periect and entre health ; | Say, Lot ¢ ily « lire, Lyaat IiOrcoveys 
spritely and wanton, ‘This estate, so full of verdure, jollity and vigour, made 
the cansideration of sickness so formidable to me, that when | came to ex 
periment i. | found the attacks faint, and easy in ¢ parison of what | 
had apprehended, Or this Thave daily experience 3 ul f am under the shelters 
of a warm room, in a stormy and tempestuous night, | wonder how people 
can live abroad, and am afflicted for those who are out in the field: if Tam 
there myself, I do not wishto be any where else. ‘This one ching of being 
always shut up ina chamber, I fancied insupportable: But L was presently 
inured to be so imprisoned a week, nay a month together. And have found 
that in the time of my health, |} did much more lament the sick, than I 
think myself to be lamented when [ am so, and that the force of my tmavi- 
nation enhances nearone half of the Fessence and reality of the thing. J hope 
that when [come to die I shall find the same, and that T shall not find it 
worth the patns l take, so much preparation and so much assistance as | 
call in, to undergo the stroke. But we cannot give ourselves too much ad- 
vantage at all adventures. 

“In the time of our third, or second troubl I do not well remember 
which) going one day abroad to take the air, about a league from my own 
house, which is seated in the very centre ofall the bustle and mischief of the 
late civil wars of France, thinking myself in all security, and so near to my 
retreat, that I stood in need of no better equipage, I had taken a horse that 
went very easy upon his pace, but was not very strong. Being upon my re- 
turn home, a sudden occasion falling out to make use of this hore ein a kind 
of service that he was not acquainted with; one of my train, a lusty ga 
fellow, mounted upon a strong German bases. that had avery ill mouth, but 
Wis ott rwise vigorous and untoiled, to play the bravo, and appear a better 
man than his fellows, comes thundering full speed in the very track where 
[ was, rushing like a Colossus upon the litthe man, and the little horse, 
with one a career of strength and weight, that he turned us both over 
ind over topsie-turvy, with our heels in the air! So thatthere lay the horse 
overthrown and stunned with the fall, and | ten or twelve paces from him 
stretched out at length, with my face all battered and broken, my sword 
which I had in my hand, above ten paces beyond) that, and my belt broke 
all to pieces, without motion or sense any more than astock. It was the 
only swoon I was ever in till this hour in my life. ‘Those who were with 
me, after having used all the means they could to bring me to myself, 











y ba SUITES | rhed hi Lord Byron 


concluding n (| Pe 1) » thie rins, ind carried me with very 
much ditheulty home to my hou - which was about halt a French league 
from, thence Hlavir been by the wav, and two long hours ati r, wise 
over lor a dead man, | ; PtO those nad to fetch mv breath. lor so ufeat 
Dun Tr of blood was tellen into mv stomach, that Nature had need to 
TOU wr forces to a ne it bhey then raised me upon my tect, Wiel 
l threw ott a rreal hanititv of pourre Horid bl vl, as | had alsa lone several 
titi DY the wav, which hic yinuch case, that | bevan to recover a 
battle date tyurt » le rely aud be »> small advance - that my first sentiments 
were much nearer the approaches of death than life. 
*Perche dubbiosa anchor del suo ritorna 
Non s assecura atton la mente.’ 
Because the soul bern sion half lad quit, 
And was not cow returnal tout. 
"The remembrance of thts accident, which is very well imprinted in my 
memory, so naturally represent to me the imave and idea of death, has 
" vid) mt recor I te) th it untowal l accident. \\ hen | lirst Ly uli 
Lo ope Linv eye iter wv Uy a rwas with so perplexed, so weak and cle ic 
lit, that I could yet distinguish nothing, and could only discern the 
livtat 
—- + * 4 ine quel cb’or apre, o1 Chiude 
Gli ar > TIVE oti "] hilo ( lesser ce t i. 
\s people in the morning when they rise, 
"Pwixt sleep and wake, open and shut their eyes. 
* As to the functions of the soul, they advanced with the same pace and 
measure with those of the body. Lsaw myself all bloody, my doublet bein: 


tained and spotted all over vith the blood L had vomited: and the first 
rouseht thatcatme wmito my mind Was, thract | hac al harquebuze shot in ny 


the | ind indeed 1 th tie the, there were a ereatl many hired rou icf 
pocautl us Mi the it, abby lite but just Dun Upon my lip and l hut mv 
ves, lo h Ip, hiethou wt, to thrust i Out: and Ok a pleasure hi lan muaish 
i! md bettin ivsell go. ft wa 1 dag ination that only sup riic rally 
floated pom bay il, is tender and weak as all the rest, but really, hat only 
Xe try prt Wom pratt, bat maxed with that weetness and ples ure that pea] le 
ire sensible of, Ww » they pou! e themselves to drop into a slumber I be 
lieve atis the very line condition tiose peopl are ih, whom we see to 
woon with weakness, in the azonyv of Ceath, and am of opmnion that we 
lament them without cause, supposing them agitated with erievous dolours, 
or that their souls suther unde patniul thought , It has ever been ny be- 


lief, contrary to the O} inion Of many, and particularly ot Stephen Boetius, 
that those whom we see so subdued and stupihed at the approaches of their 
end, or deprest with the length of the disease, or by accident of an apoplexy, 


’ 
or | illing SICKHESS 


——* Vimorbi se@pe coactus 
Ante oculos aliquis nostros ut fulminis ictu 
Concidit, et Sspumas agit, ingemit, et tremit artus, 
Desipit, extentat nervos, torquetur, anhelat, 
Incoostanter et in jactando membra fatigat.)’ 
By the disease « mpelld, so we see some, 
As they were thunderstrack, fall, groan and foam, 
retch, writhe, breathe short, until at length 


In vari is Struggli rs they tire out their strength. 
Or hurt in the head, whom we hear to mutter, and by fits to utter 
erievous groans, though we gather from thence some sign by which it seems 


as ul they ha ! some remains otf sense and k: wledge : | have alway s believed, 
1 say, both the body and the soul benumbed, and asleep. 











Prissales marked by Lord Byron ; 


‘ Vivit et est vit@& nescius ipse sce, 
Hie lives, but docs not hnow ; 
That he does sO, 
{ud could not believe that in so great a stupeluction of the membe) 
) ; 2 , 
ind so great a detection of the senses, the soul could maintain any force 


| , | , 
within, to take cognizance ot herself, or look into her own condition, and 





that therefore they had no tormenting reflections, to make them consider 
mud be sensible of the niusery of their condition, and consequently were not 
much tobe lamented. [T can for my part think of no estate so Insupportable 
and dreadful, as to have the soul spritely and atilicted without means to de 
clare Mself: as one should say of such who are sent to execution, with then 
tonwues tirst cut oul, Were it not that in this kind of dyin r. the most stlent 
seems to me the most eracetul, if accompanted with a grave and constant 
countenance; or of those miserable prisoners, who fail into the hands o 
Lhie base blo ly soldiers ol thy age, by whom they are tormented with al 
ort of nual Usave, toc nupel Liicihn tO SOMMe ECNCESsIVe and Hnpossibie 
ransom, kept in the mean thmein such condition and place, where they have 
no means ot expressing, or signifying their mind and misery, to such a 
they may expect should relieve them. The poets have feigned some gods, 
who favour the deliverance of such as sufler under a languishing death. 


- -—— § lune evo Diti 
Sacrum jussa fero, teque isto copore solvo. 


lL bv command offer to Pluto this, 


} 


And from that bodv do the soul distriss. 


aie Both the Interrupted words, and the short and irrescul ir answers one eet 
rom them sometimes, by bawling and keeping a clutter about thems; or the 
motions which seem to yield some consent to what we would have them do, 
are no testimony, nevertheless, that they live an entire life at least. So ut 
happens that in the yawntng of sleep, before it has fully possessed us to pet 
ceive, as ina dream, whatis done about us, and to follow the last thine 
are said with al perplexed al id uncertain hear Fs which sce byuat to touch 


Upon the borders of the soul; and make answers tothe last words have been 


a. 2 ; ae 7 en. al eto fe , 

spoken tous, Wher have more i them Of fortune than sense. INOW Sscclliy 
I have eflectually tried tt, TE make no doubt but | have hitherto made a 
right judzment For rst, bemmg inaswoon, | laboured with both bands to 


rip open the buttons of my doublet, (for | owas without arms.) and ver | 
felt nothing iomy tmacination that hurt me; for we have many motions 
laous, that do not proceed from our direction, 


‘ Semianimesque micant digiti, ferrumaue retractant.’ 


And half-dead fingers grope about and feel, 
To grasp again the late aban lon'd steel.’ 


So falling people extend their arms before them by a natural impulse, which 
prompts them to offices and motions, without any commission from: u 


* Falciferos memorant currus abscindere membra, 
Ut tremere in terra videatur ab artubus, id quod 
Decidit abscissum, cum mens tamen atque hominis vis 
Mobilitate mali non auid sentire dolorem.’ 


Hlow limbs seythe-bearing chariots lopt, they tell, 
Would move and tremble on the ground they fell, 
When he himself, from whom the linb was ta’en, 
Could by the swiftness feel no kind of pain. 


“ My stomach was so oppressed with the coagculated blood, that my hand 


moved to that part of their own voluntary mouon, as they frequently do to 
the part that itches, without betug directed by our will. There are several 





animal , and even men, im whom one may perceive the muscles to stir and 
| a 


tremble alter they are dea l. livery one experimentally know that there are 
30ine members, which grow stil and flag without his leave. Now these 
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passions ly t 1 tl tward bark of us, as a mo omay 
» | » | \ r 1) » Lhrere ayus ) ico Irrel 
aot the w thiall, \ ! bare! by the hand ort hoot will 
we are slecping, are none of ours. As IT drew near my own house, where 
the alarm of my fall was already got before me, and that my family were 


' ' ’ ’ } } 

come out to mect me, with the hubbub usual in such cases, | did not only 
’ ' ' 

MAKE SOME titlie atiswer to some qucstlons Were a ced me, but they more- 


1 


over tell me, that | had so much sense, as to order that a horse | saw trip 
‘ | 
id talter in the way, which is mountainous and uneasy, should 


be owen 
tomy wite Phis consideration should seem = to proceed fram a soul that 
retained tts funetions, but it was nothing so with me. | knew not what | 


| 


“door did, and they were nothing but idle thoughts in the clouds, that wer 


tirred i) by the sense of the eyes ind ears, and proceeded not trom me. | 
knew not for all that, or whence | came, or whither | went, neither was | 
capable to weigh and consider what was satd to me: these were light 
elleets that the [senses produced of themselves, as of custom ; what th | 
contributed was tn a dream, as being tightly touched, licked and bedewed by 
the sott Map Lon « tlhe senses, Notwithstanding, mv conditton was tn 
truth very e sy an | ule - | hy cl no {{] CtIOnNS up mk me, cither to others oO 
mivsell lt Wis an extreme drooy lug nid weakness without any manner ot 
pratt. | IW TY OW] hous . bart KRHCW It bot. \\ Hen thes hac prurt mie to 
bed, | fouad an inexpressible sweetness im that repose; for Po had been 
ham bly tu ec i 1 | | cred hy tha ( Poor people, who had taken the illls 
to carry inc up my their arin avery vreat and a very il] Wav, and had ll) SO 
dome all quite tired themselves iwice or thrice one after another. ‘They 
otlered me several remedies, but | would take none, certainly believing that 
was mortally wounded tn the head And in earnest, it had been a very 


happy death, for the weakness of my understanding deprived me of the 
vculty of discerning, and that of my body from the sense of feeling. — I 


tered myself to glide away so sweetly, and after so soft and easy a manner, 
that | scarce find any other action troublesome than that was. But 
when | came avai to my elt, and LO reassume my faculties, 
‘Lt tand ( viaiuere n ‘* 
As mv lost senses di again return. 
which was two or three hours after, | felt myself on a sudden involved tn 
terrible pain, having my limbs shattered and ground to pieces with my fall, 
and was OeXCecalnyg two or three] nights atter, that l thought once m re 
»die asain, but a more paimtul death, having concluded myself as good as 
dead bet re, ind to this hour am sensible of the bruises of that terrible shock 


1 will not here omit, that the last thing | could make them beat into my head, 
was the memory of this accident, and made it be over and over again repeated 
to me whither | was going, from whence | came, and at what time of the 
day this mischance betel me, before [| could comprehend it. As to the 


manner ot my tall, that was concealed from me mn favour to him, who had 
been the oeceaston, and other tlim-tlams were invented to palliate the truth. 


Buta long time atter, and the very vext day that my memory began to 
return and to represent to me the estate wherein I was, at the instant that I 
perceived this horse coming full drive upon me (for [ had seen him come 
thundering at my heels, and gave myself for gone: but this thought had 
been so sudden, that tear had no leisure to introduce itself) at scemed to me 
like a tlash of lightning that had pierced through my soul, and that | came 


from the other world. 


«This long story, of so light an accident, would appear vain enough, were 
ic not for the knowledze | have gained by it for nv own use: tor I do really 


tind, that to be acquainted with death, is no more but nearly to approach it.”’ 
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Opinion, sovereign mistress of effects."—SHAKSPRARE 

Qut upon it! awav withit! down with it! to all the devils with 
} »! \/ two, thre ,four....el ven, twels there, there u Ors 
laraat WV Ss ul hath elbow ro me Thank ble Ven, 
' \ i | Ove! IS20) ts (d! Well 1} Ih “ik 

e cali Qpinton, my the wot ls of inh \ motto, “ SOVEreIGY mistress « 
». In the pp! nt imstance, at least, she has shown that she ean 
walk off with a decent quantity of them. What betwee the blowing 
t! rstye ¢ [ aT r 1 t-sti ck bubb] 3 she has Very qe rably 
tened the pockets of his Majesty’s heges. Every change in her 
tile physiognomy has cost the nation a pretty penny ; and it wall 
| well af her eum , 4 maciner does hot 1) the Cll | brine Us all to ua 
rot | r, Paik of the press gov ring Opimnicn, after this. af 

vou can. For once, opinion has clearly been too much for the press.- 
()| 1 th ! lk ‘. wh se thatercsts were ath cle dl Ol this occasion, we poor 


uthors were the Worst off. Lnex M.D. may turn THR k doetor, an 


ex-C| Horofthe Exchequer may pick pockets, an ex-lawyer may be 
mddat hocus HOCUS JM | fivure as anew Abershaw, and an untrocked 

me om turn Methodist parson; bat an author is unfit for every 
hing but wrine. Would the Bank advance three farthings upon the 
WENT j ticl { ever came row” t} C mod)st ¢ Xp ri nes d hand Z Oh, 
no! our paper rrene: is In nosuch voeue. We may 4 ake kites of 
ir manuseripts, but we shall never “/y them. The best style will neve 


be deemed, on Change, an equivalent dor the stern simplicity of “1 pro- 
mise tO pay .* and i Cyn tion it Cobbett himoselt vould aceept ot 
, ain hiecu of one Abraham New- 


1 at : : 
ill the notes of a Dutel commentator 


ili 
No mo) f this. 1876 has aot the co-by ; ve have outhved 

pains and perils, ay, and its pleasures too, for pleasures are sometimes 
bata: nad are } ady, such of us as do Hot wyte nd to cut om throats, 
to ob the pectators or the actors m= an ther “strange, eventful 
istory. Onee more, therefore, let us renew our annual overheuling 
of accom with opinion, lay down the chart by which we are to 
navigate its varvinge quicksands for the coming year, and arrive at a 
rood understandi: r with our readers, in order to avo 


dan anery and 
a ‘ 11 : : ; 
Crimonious Collision with their Prepares ; and pred 

" e\ 1 


tice of yearly self-cxaminations, laudable im itself, is doubly ne- 


ssary alter the shock we have — 


Opinion, Wii ch has bee hn so hard Upo wh iS not herself escape dun 
hurt from the conflict. Many long-e tablich d notions have POT down 


t} Po) | : ] ° ; j 
nitne vale : and of those W hich survive, the rare uvantes rm uraile TAaAS‘O 
‘ 


] . . 
[ mate ha Tile d qtocations thre ‘i. ace but Cw whi I) are not Ssomaim | 
and mutilated in the struggle, as to be recognized with difficulty for 


their tor Mer s Ives. haus. ecole are t1ndeed as obsol] casa 
stale almeanack : we: the orthodoxy of last vear is become little better 
than heresy and schism. There is one incidental result of this revolu- 


tion, tavoura ble { = original corre sponde nts, ™ and it 1S well that ther 
ys aANY thing in it Aine. to any body,- —name ly, that the shock 
OPItONs has awakene “dl some. shiv lt suspic ion in the pubic of the in- 


certain value of its own notions ; and our readers are less ina hurry to 
Jan.--~ VOL. XIX. NO. LXXITI. PD 











4 (Jnun yas fo 1827 


, . " . , , . , 
run a-mMuck against the pr muigators ot ideas, whi hn tormeriyv, being 
5 } ’ } ‘ } : = aoe 
new, wo ld at once have b en censured as he erodox. Libs Tcill 
} nm tart ’ ] sé , _ } >» I Ibe « °F 1 218 rie ¢ 
has, In acti, Galhead sinCe OUT last. OiIKS are not now quite SO apt lo 
, ‘ SS, =" 1 y oe Yas] , 
Cry mad dog aiter the writer who hints alauit and hesttates disilke ol 
wer , ’ +) . ’ ’ +! hy! : re - ? ’ | 
extravagance In OUT ihances, Or qu ions thie nNessiIngs OF a Nationa 
aca ome | : } ] » waar? } Rerns ane © ae} . } 
de bet. A jone may C CrFacnca avalns the aivine right »TITHes, With- 


out incurring the reputation of a knave, or ot end ingering all privat 
} , ' ’ , . 
property : nay, so closely are men’s thoughts modelled by the state ot 


’ 


their pockets, that it may be doubted whether even John Bull or the 


\ , ] 1 ll + } , sé | , + - fy < 
cw | imes, Which ike roeris hatratul regna ype rsonat. 
| ‘ . ; > | — ’ » } ° 
M yuld now venture a sneer a the e@Xiruilty Ame ric in presidents 
’ ’ . ° 
ilarv. Suchis the growing disposition to aaiien Institutions and to 
» ’ | > i. .: » a ae 
rr Al) i CTal ' i? A 4 Lan s LL Line nt ’ « ) r\ m } 
] ’ ’ 
W . i i th to tT) i i\ mtn Ly iCA, Sho ! { \ lare d to 
sert that the puintry wa } A MOst prosperous and promisin 
- i ~ 
’ ' | , 
condition : that the debt was not the cau Ot this p! sp rity or 
, ’ S| | , - ° 
that we should not hug ourselves in the certainty that the sink- 
+ . a os P : : ! - 
Inv tun | Wilik SDce buy inninilate ha j ae \\ la you W \] ash, 


would vou annihilate tie cause ot vour prosp rity? would vou 
ruin the nation by rendering it solvent? This, I must confess, is 
} } 


not very logical; but who said that opinion was bound to be lo- 
vical? and John Bull, above all the world, is a heaven-born free- 
man, and not bound to any thing. ‘lo question the logic of loyalty, or 
the loyalty of logic, would, fourteen months ago, have been a dangerous 
matter ; and men were called sad hames even for speaking ill of 
country bankers, those tortoises upon which reposes the elephant of 
public credit, which bears on its back the throne and the altar, the two 
foundations of the world itself. But now in this 1827, so che ip have 
silks and broad-cloths become, that I should not wonder if a man 
might censure with impunity the pen ‘e-collecting propensities of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster, call Southey’s return to parli ament 
by Milord a proof of purity of election, sneer at the quarrels of bibli- 
cals, question the taste of a newly-christened architect, or deny the 


jud 


lsment of him of the Custom-house. A man micht assert the 
possibility of an honourable member being a dishonest man, without 
losing his ears, or jeer the money-making intrigues of a parliamentary 
chairman, without being called to order. Strange to say, we have 
lived to see the abuse of the king’s ministers, and their measures, taken 
as a proof of loyalty ; a stern rejection of his advice, and an hostility to 
his wishes, eulogized as tests of affection to his person and govern- 
ment, and high Tory pe riodicals attack the prin ‘iples and men they 
have been for years eulogizing for the sake of lucre, speculating like 
Judas upon the sale of thei ir Inasters. This abandonment of the reins 
of fancy, this r laxation of the ties of authorship comes very apropos. 
For it is not easy to be eternally dancing hornpipes in fetters, nor to 
walk a cord with the same grace and fashionable ease as we figure 
along the pavement of St. James’s-street. Besides there are so many 


pe riodicals, gazettes, magazines, and reviews, all crying “ give, give, 

that really it is all but impossible to keep within the narrow bounds of 
orthodoxy, and find food for the public. As well might we expect a 
yood tragedy confined to the unities and common-places of the French 
stage, as look for originality within the limits of the canons of church 
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c 4 I ’} t i . tof 
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4 ‘i ] 
Ss - La SWI s 1 r i nay 
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A I . ge t } \ e 
| > PY  chatoc A , } . i. 
t l 1 their 
{ : Ol ( Mic, 
‘ 4s 
: | 
> ~ , iT . | ~ i } re 
r s] i : t ‘ le 
. . : } . } 
‘ I r ed . wr i ot 
a s 
t t t a t haithuss 
f , 
t i] 4 : d esti- 
t riv, t ainst his 
, , 
= t © ; : vy call 
. , ’ 4° ~ 
t ¢ ( St' bu | ist [ tea ‘ i; Oo () IS is 
Sat cine thane ) } 
j to! Col 1 or is 1 on VY Dp ca 2 Ss aepends 
i i 
> wi > y r , , *<[? 
Cire : ] ; ~ ! our No- pery Z il, 
} + t > 
' ir : Inttle in this matter f J s: and me down 
, » ’ . | 
1 1 with i 5 LO rs rtwne | t ol the pistols 
| 
, ’ ’ 
\ t from roovderyv at the p to Act of I iment; and 
} il + < , S ; ‘ . hy Y ] > ; } ride | vy, , rfine 
‘ i ‘ i . ’ _ ° ~ 
{ = — ‘ } } | 
wo qyry ’ ye "] 1) O1G1e | Ve Sucil as 
! ] | nan D ' 
| it- ind the tN i . io iS Cases 
? } | . ® 
Ot] t b row L } r t ied imteres 
} ’ ri ’ ] ol 
bOu ( the intr oT Nn - s Wd whonen tae 
Corn Law 1 the mied men retaliate by di 
’ , . '. 7 
ro? rv o} iting to rals t ! ! t end ol 
, ! Vv Susne 1 thet opinion w scover both p irties to 
] ! r) . o an} : — ati 
<en the truth. ‘Lbhev had better p 1 un ther Peachem and 
L-\e . : — ), ] 1; - 
Lo It Quarreis } and co to an onen and av yea und rstanding, that, 
‘ 
+) . ; . } } » | — | 14 . 
VY matters, frieze ; id broad-cloth »-whore daiterence 
bet rivht and wron and that no m raqiit button can 
' ’ ‘ . ) ] . ety , : ] 
1S nd oulty of thieving In the mean time it may be taken 
) rt : = } at } ~ a, 
I 1, at 1 opinion prevatis among th ‘ who look on in these 
s 
} ’ + } - + } . } ‘ oo 
s, ft read is too dear, and waves to ) nd there are not 
t ' ea | } : 1 + o} ° ss owe. ¢) — ‘eoay , } Ate 
Liew who nto surmise. th there 18 som ir To nin the state 
4 ’ ’ ’ ’ : } 1) aes 
( 1) } irk hich om t h amend oo . 2 t idaeniyvy too, 
- ¢] ‘ } 1) - ] 617] a . 31 estou 
— the state vessel will capsize and go down, “like the Eddystone. 
‘ , ° , x a > ae } . , : . 
Another point upon which opimio has tari \ ead round since 
o} > > 1.71} . s ! , . 
1826, is the case of the forty-shilling freeholders of Irelan Iuast year, 
; 2 . z | } , } ’ 
these worthies were to be sent to the right-about, because they have 
» CONcciIeNnc . 2. Caw of - ! | a af Can I — 
Couscience how it is fo the leit wie with them, lor paving too 


much. Atthesame time. } 


DD 
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d, that their 
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landlords are about the most impudent fellows that ever sought to 


carry a point by an oath and a b! 


uster. Like Tom Thumb, who 


‘© Niade the eiants trst, and then he kill’d them.” 


ey are fighting vith the work of their own hands. ‘To be sure, when 
the act of Union acknowledged the principle of parliamentary corrup- 
tion, by paying the proprietors of be roughs for the cession of their 
ested »(Gracious God, what a proposition!!) the proprietors ot 
countics may, in some measure, be excused for imagining that they 
have a right to the consciences of their tenants, and that the votes of 
those miserable wretches form a part of their rackrent. Connected with 
thi tL) Ct. pease to tuke notice, that till further orders, the inter- 
ference of (Catholic) priests in elections 1s a scandalous breach of privi- 
lege; but that Protestant priests only fulfil the duties of their cloth, 


: 4 , : . 
In preachnYg mtolerant Porte ib SETIMONS, and forcing the votes ol all 


“ 
= 
— 
- 
- 
— 
~-< 
~ 


\mone the current opinions tor 1827 tt must be noted. that the race 
oe ie : . 
between Tlunt and bLeatherbrecch has been decided a tair match. 
, _ A . =e } , . ° 
wr ’ | ay re ra } Vol i to be ratiber Gispieased, that his horse did hot 


} ; 1) " ‘ ° - , : ae 
COine In tlist at \\: i4 rtord, OCis are otk red that the jock« Vv of Sud- 
bury, brought to the seales, will be found “not weieht.”. ‘the best 


mdacs who attended at L, Util, Chibi Chat lL. loster s b. Cc. Was a litile 
hat at he does not come round betore 


i@ runs again, he will surely be distanced. There is but one opinion 


; 


' 
lam *ORn TS NO-popcry lew: ana 
] 


on the old colt Sumner; every body on the Surrey course was glad 
he broke down. About the openine of Parliament, serious doubts 
were entertained concerning the existence of Ireland, from the circum- 
stance of the minister’s making no mention of it in the royal speech. 
‘This doubt is the more reasonable, inasmuch as the largest part of the 
Irish population was long ago declared by a great law-oflicer to hav 
no leval being. ‘There are, however, who think, that, before the session 
is over, ministers will be perteetly convinced that there is such a place, 
and | atit is ho ”™ by "| ot roses” lor them. 

A lively notion at present subsists among playhouse-managers that 
theatres are a losing Concern 5 and if 1s expected, th it betore the exX- 
piration of three years, sermons will be introduced between the acts, 
instead of music, as being infinitely more likely to draw houses. It is 
credited that Kean suffered no great ** sea change” on becoming a North- 
American Indian. Tlis motive on this oceasion is now believed to be 
the putting himseli on a level with those savages, who imagine that 
wo shillings paid at the door of a theatre give a brevet of immaculate 
purity to the helder of a gailery-check, and entitle him to cast the first 
orange-peel at a backsliding actor. For the next three months, Shiel’s 
invective against the D. ot York is to be taken as a conclusive argu- 
ment against Catholic Emane:pation. The King’s name on a five- 
shilling-piece Is precise ly like the owner’s mark ona she: ps ** pe und,” 
as cve ry body knows, comme trom *‘ pecus.” The Li 1% ster revi rend 
is therefore “only mad north north-west : when the wind is southerly, 
he knows a hawk trom a handsaw.” Liston is thought to have made 
a good hit in Pau! Pry; and sotoo has the Rector of St. Olave’s. Not 
so, Mr. Sedgewick. He had much better not have “ dropped in” upon 
the Scotch excisemen, nor *t intruded” upon the dignified (s)peculations 
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of the Melville faction. Why did he not stay at home and read his 
Hesiod* before he thought of increasing the King’s revenue at the ex- 
pense (the King’s Scotch officers ?—at the expense of his English or 
Irish, no matter. \\ hat childish sn nplicit \. hot to know that hon sty 
s not always the best policy! Aprop s to this adage, Sydney Smith's 
letter to the electors of Yorkshire is deemed a master-plece ot lowic, 


wit, and irony; but it is not an opimon for 1827 that he will be the 
next bishop. ~ What need, indeed, have bishops of logic, wit, or irony ? 
he London University is looking up (to use a mercantile phrase) 
Its prospects repose on a solid foundation ; and its friends may conii- 
dently build upon a growing popularity. Sull, however, knowledge 
is for the present suspected of being suspicious ; and it is certain, that, 
as birds sing best when they are blinded, men are led to the best 
tune, When kept in the dark. ‘Phe Lord Mayor of London is thought 
not to have been born with a gold spoon in his mouth, unless, indeed, 
he has sent it ** up the spout.” His Lordship must know, that when 
the newspapers are inclined to be abusive, they will make a Aandle of 
any thing. Let him imitate bis own waiter, and pocket the peppering 
le has got without further notice. It is at present fashionable to 
believe, that Sir W. Scott read through the entire of the King’s Library 
at Paris in one eal om week. <A coroner’s inquest Is not an open 
court, and publicity is the bane of justice and official purity in all 
eases. ** Cherry ripe” is no longer in scason. Madame Vestris is in 


fullblow. La Porte is ‘* doctus utriusg i linge 3” * good worts —cood 
cabbage’”—he had better act French in England, and English in France, 
ithe means tothrive. The war against Sund: Ly ap ypli stalls wages more 


fiercely than ever; the parable of the lamb fallin ” into the we ut ona 
sabbath-day being voted apocryphal. As the poor do not work on a 
Sunday, they have no ri vht to e al Spanish bondholders, itis thought, 
will be paid at the Greek calends; and the Greek bondholders get a 
mortgage on “ des chateaux en Espagne.” The Turks, having accepted 
the ultimatum, have become an integral part of the Christian commu- 
nity; and are henceforth to be deemed eligible to a seat in Orange 
lodges, parliamentary commissions, borough corporations, and all other 
liberal institutions. The Royal Society of Literature ts either spending 
the summer with the lost Pleiad, or undergoing a whitewashing retire- 
ment for the benefit of the insolvent act; or it is tunnelling under the 
Thames; or “ peradventure it sleepeth.” — Assuredly itis not setting the 
Thames on fire; at least, such is the prevailing opinion. The day of 


° S| . . ‘ . ** . 
judgement is nearer than ever—in the Court of Chancery; so too is 


Catholic Emancipation, the operation of the sinking fund on the pay- 
ment of the national debt, and a reform in Parliament. The Speaker's 
modest doubts of the King’s approving his election are not thought 
more of than the assembly of the Convocation; and neither are matters 
for more grave logic than the new election and virtual representation, 
or * Love, law, and physic,” as exhibited in 1826. Baking chrono- 
meters In an oven is the best means of making them go—to pieces, 
though some think it a greenish trick.| It is no longer orthodox to 
sympathise with Italian refugees; and no Greeks are thought or talked 


Nyms01, Oux icaciw dco TAdov Musou rap O¢. 
Query, ** Greenwich trick.”’ Report says as much—Prinier’s Devil. 
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London i, ur 


: | , 
as are men OF Consequence, In all other matters, opmons 


has they were last year. Talent and honesty are 

mm oul pu by othe Ss, a at om la t writhhey. Pr lat 
rant, and the judges not less prompt to uphold the right 
Ch rlos thie Aenth 1 quite as much a J suit, Nicl 


} j ] } ] 1 tt . j 
erdinand as liberal and enhehtened. Waitine, therefore, 


: > sa balscc TT + 
ution in PuUolic scntiment, 
7, to 


ms ion. and the mext rev 
ns shall firmly and faithfully hold, as long as they 


table: and what more could be expected from the 
. “= e° ° . . . 
r, the most fashionable divine, or the most independent 
' , *y ,* , . 
vhat more can the most fastidious reacer of the New 


rror hh pol | risman and orate ir. \I 


lis Cherry R _ by [lo 

' 4 ( ie a 

| { 2 Prices 
"Thu tor ¢ 

| LOW bear Lowe . 
I’ve penn’d a tew private meme OCs 


\\ | 1, St L hobble on ten toes, 
lL vow'd T’'d no | r neulee 

“Aly \ ae rad, ** are recedi 
| tl : | 

lil write the town so; worth readin 
lo tintsh the Year Twenty-six.” 

\ let to tell AE Cannia 


PY Pahl 
wir Czar i neve nthe lurk: 


\Iv treatise, to show Mr. Manning 
‘The way to make currency work: 
Ni: essay, tO prove to the mations 
(As sure as wax-candles have wick 
Greek Bonds are not Greek obligations— 
LS * plann lin the Year Twenty-six 
| ke tcelyd out ad Hove 1. wilere lau rhate r 
Should seare evangelie Tremaine, 
a ke Bramrbletye House off its rafter. 
And level Vor Hill with the plain. 


omy ar” 
Chose volumes, as grave as my grandam, 
| swore With im book to tral : 
, +] \ > _—s , 
i wails ¢ in ath ~yew Roderick Random, 
od . —_ » ¢ Y © T Te 
ADa LIL GOT Laide 5 Cag Wehniy-s 
, , . , + 24 é' ; 
Niy I LV blhudim——i Gd have the town KnOW Il 
; ' : on 
A | int is vi y 2u0iN Ry. 4s 


"Tis there, U suspect, the 


] solemnly swore that | cd finish 
he fifth, in the Year Twenty-six 








The Year Twenty-sia ; BY 


But somehow | thought the Haymarket 
Was better for hearing by half, 
‘To people who live near the Park it 
Aftlords the best home for a laugh. 
‘* Phere Liston,” TP mutter’d, “ has taught ‘em 
Mirth’s balm in their bitters to mix : 
’ Ill write such a part in the autumn 
, For him—in the Year Twenty-six!’ 


[ meant to complete my Ltalian— 
Tis done in atwelvemonth with ease,) 


t Nor longer, as mute as Pygmalion, 
Hang over the ivory keys. 


| meant to learn music, much faster 
Than fellows at Eton learn tricks : 

Vercellini might teach me to master 
The notes, in the Year Twenty-six 


rs 


"Lis past, with its corn and its cotton, 
Its shareholders broken and bit: 
And where ts my pamphlet? forgotten 
And where is my treatise? unwrit. 

My essay, my play, and my novel, 
Lake so many ‘Tumble-dowau Dick 
All, all in inanity grovel— 
Alas! for the Year Twenty Six ! 


My Haymarket farce ts a bubble, 
My Bocca Romana moves still, 

1 ’ve spared Vercellini all trouble, 
I don’t even know the base clifl. 

My brain has (supine anti-breeder) 
Neglected to hatch into chicks 

Her oflspring—Pray how, gentle reader, 
Thrive yours for the Year Twenty-six ? 


Stati, tt ty i i EE ee 


George Whitfield, whom nobody mention 
Now Irving has got into fame, 
Has paved with abortive intentions 
A place too caloric to name. 
| fear, if his masonry’s real, 
That mine have Macadamized Styx 
So empty, cloud-capp’d, and ideal, 
My plans for the Year Twenty-six ! 


Past Year! if, to quash all evasions, 
Thou’ldst have me with granite repair, 

On good terra firma foundations, 

My castles now nodding in air: 

Bid Time from my brow steal his traces 
(As Bardolph abstracted the Pix), 

Run back on his road a few paces, 
And make me—like thee—T'wenty-six. 
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\ Visit TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, BY CAPTAIN 
MARKHAM SHERWILL, 


sth, 26th, and 27th of August, 1825. 


¢  ... de jurai de consacrer la trace 
De ce trop rapide moment, 


Et de graver ici ton nom.....” 

1): lhrtenp.—About four o’clock in the morning my companions begat 
to aw e,. nd wer on on the alert. Li SOU degree | envied them thle 
couportabvie leep th had « PCriern uUcih a pl asure was denied to me 
by t onstant 1 , whe had on left me durn the night Ch 
thermometer marked two deut of Reaumur below zero; and how much 
lon t had » | could not ascertain, not having one of Cavallo’s horizon 

l i i) rs, v » oan te in the morning the extreme cold durin 
t It however, a veneral opinion, that at the break ot day, and 
} , tl LThe ids} it the ocreatest, and I do not think the 
Line r had been much lower 

\ d tire was soon blazing in one corner of our dormitory: snow wa 
melt (i, so e nevus ih vce R and two or three co il towls soon disappeared ; l 
Was till » ut may ppetite Was FOU 

As soon as breakfast was finished, we made preparation s for our second 
day’s march; and having determined, if we possib'!y could, to sleep at the 
Same place the second 1) tht, we left yreatl } irt of out boas ryuce, taking with 
Us Proviso for a mid-day meal, and uwo or three bottles of wine: our 
shoes and stockings were hung up to dry in the sun, there betng no tear, a 
Coutet observed, that they would be stolen by any passers-vy. ‘Toward 

o’clock we wr allo an readin " the ropes were avain allixed to ou 
as vesteraay, and we tarted ft rth, linked together like ertminals to” be 
tried for lie or death. Coutet weusa paper of figs a Md ral : which hie 
| would be \ ‘ ptable to muncn oceasionally with a handful of 
snow. On ade Tet from Les Grands Mulets, we passed by the ruins ol 
the small huc which Mousteur de Saussure had erected during h Visil to 
lont Blane in 1787. It was a good deal encumbered with snow, and thr 
walls did not dpPpcar mor than two oj; tiree fect high. | | eierred til Spo 
ve bad chosen tor our mich *s lodging, as the views were more EXrlewbnsive. 


} 


After a cursory view of the remains of the hut, which the indefatigable 


once occu we amost immediately tound ourseives on the 


Gilacter de Tacconai. Our enides felt very sanguine as to the weather. The 
; 


vAS C ' the rit thou »sun lad alread ae 
SKY Was Clear, adhd tae mori Y Cad, al though the sun HAG already LUAMehnCceG 


‘ 
} 
| 


_— r } - \ - . . 

our thermometer belore we lett the Grands Aiul is; tor between four aad tive 
| 
‘ 


o'clock it had ttsen on lear . an Was thus only one degree below ZUTO, 
when we commenced out ( id day’s journey. : 

Lhe Glacier de “Pac co iis hot SO ¢ ithe to iraverse, as the one we had 
encountered vesterday, but T should sav it was more rep! te with beauties of 
its own pecuhar kind. [ts d be endless to detail to you our progres 
over th Crey », OU dd { > ti - Ma the dith ult { ot « ercomin 
the irreqularities on the tee. ‘Uhese elacters, as well as oth among thre 
Alps, are supposed to | place five hu L or < hundred 
English feet thick. Wher iachination of the rock on which thev are 
formed make n angle of thirty or forty degrees, their descent must be sup- 


Til tireir woveh ent iS 


posed to be somewhat rapid towards the valleys, althon 


of course tmperce! tible to the eye. Passing, as they qo, overa very rugece 
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' ; , - , 
foundation, parts ot them are impeded, W hile othe ) irts are proces ding > and 
he nee arise the crevices, OT cracks, some ot w hich l have seen not wider than 
half an inch, apparently just made, while others were much too large for us 


to pass OVeT. Once we nmiade d bridge, by lava ym tour or hive otf our poles in 


} | 


| 
al horizontal pos won, Ciogse together, where the ch mk Wa not very wide, 


Dut of mkKHOWwWn cle pth. ‘The ice oO the ovlaciers has a dither rit ay 


l Pppcarance 
| 
Is 


' 
i 
from that which we see on pon akes: mp no case could skaits be used: 
the ice Is porous, and scarcely ever can you tind a prece exetopl trom tinnu- 
meravle air-bubbles, except ip the 1 icles, the formation of which is evidently 
ditlerent. We were obliged freque ntly to eut ladders o1 steps im the rapid 
ascents or walls of ice ;and Tthink was seldom so hard as the common ice in 
oul valley Da the ol ibule of aur naturally renade ring it less compact. ‘| hie ce Wn 


> ° . . } , . ° } . ° 
these lotty revions Is patos formed ia dtilerent manner trom all other ice 


‘Phere is aconstant, though gentle thaw, in the day, and this humidity freezes 
everv might; thus an tee ts produced, which might be said to be composed 
, » endless suceession of strata, the mid-day thaw not being suflicient to 
dissolve ali the snow; the au consequently is not entirely driven out; hence 


i innumerable interstices. Tots well known, and easity understood, that 


wihenever it raltuis im the valle vs, it snows on these hl hy piountals . so that, 
in fact, it never rains on the summit of the Alp 
| 
‘| nese ! lacters are constantly fed, not only by ihe snOWS, but by a thousand 
na io rLACIC Ts, wh ( i cle cena trom the jr tKS Lbrou hy thre ravines, to aid 
tiie I mth yt tue greater. On padbyy sie . of thre ( perpel aicular al uilles, 
tiie LOW hinds I pprace to lod ec, 4&3 33 Very ¢vic it On that face ot Nii it 
Blane next to the Allee Blanche: cons juently in long and heavy snow- 
storms, the accumulation on the glaciers, which become the reservoirs, 1s 
double what it would be if the surrounding country was a plain.* 
\WVe continued our journey across the Glacier de ‘Vaeconat, in a direction 
le Gsoute. In about two hours we en ountered 


he dine towards the Dome ( 
i 


resi ditheulties, suc las we t} 1c LOL ¢ xperenced by iOTe, rom the tre ly fallen 


' : 
snows, not more than three or tour days old; the surface was frozen of the 


thickness Of a lillie, but not sulliciently to bear our wet tS colpsequentss 
+} wT { , } . “a . . ir  onrvaer | ' } te 

the faticue Oi Wala IY t) CATLi( VCTV OTCal, aS WC b.tai TOW? if ali} Sf ( joo 
ing Phis tresh snow retarded our progress very much, for the guides were 
1] ] } ‘ i ' 
obliged constantly to advance a cousiderable distance before us, in order to 

' ‘ ' } , 
ascertain the most practicabie path .- the crevit OC] part abs i! dl, thie 


danger of passing them was very much tnereased. We frequently halted 
some tminutes for their return, and, Wotiew report Wa Ub aVvOoUrabie, we 


changed our direction and pursued another, “The anxiety and perseveranes 


of the guides were beyond all praise, and could only be equalled by a de- 


gree of calmness and pradence rarely met with in such hardy fellow 


| 


It was towards nine o’clock that we began to feel a strong tendeney to 


sleep: the sensation cannot be deseribed, for itis momentary. While w 


were In movement, It was less perceptble ; but as soon as we remained sta- 


tionary, an instantaneous desire to sle » overcame Us, and fh quel ily we 
vere oblived to sit down on the snow, and beg of the guides a few miuaute 

* In traversing these stagnated oceans, very large blocks of granite of many fons 
' if nav be < tT riding on the surface ol the j . bhese | ] wks h ive allorde d 
the means of ascerta gia fact of important Phe experiment Tam ahout to 
relate to vou was made last vear by me of the eu s of ( mount atthe Mey 
de Glace iw ‘ \ } ere 0 4 ! le of at miuer, Oul ¢ reach 
Of its movement, nd so paced t b } i t | ite 4 i at rit le 
| t course oft lve months this bloe hy ‘ i ( ce 4 iti nh as re 
S ting the two poles, and had advanced u ot lred yards on it 
hat i owards the vv, | ey: a cle ir pro tf that tf ‘ “ers do move on, a 1are 
coutinually diminishing at their lower extremity by the melting of the ice, aud en 
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~ a | ited 
} ‘ } . , ‘ . } +, Ie, : } 
ri e. GOdur thay » became sery annoying, and with difficulty could w 
or three w without momstening our throats wath now, to 
. | | i 
we tad WwW Hho MO! ( ‘hice oF ind Waiter In the retreshing pools al 
Drichit ais, which had given u » much pleasure during our walk o 
( iT 
Having now . y highh | air, respiration became troubl 
| i} VW TeaAchead AVCTY Ot) iY FATIUIed we Uf >} Wratulon eCale LIOUDITE 


) and a icult, so that at every fifteen or eighteen paces we were oblized 
to halt, and turn ourselves round towards that point from whence the light 
winds came, in order to breathe more treely ; but as soon as we halted Lo 


breathe, sleep attached us on the other hand; so that we had, during the 
Whole of this d VY, a variety Ol enemies, contending each in his OW Way 
to prevent our arrival at the summit of the mountain, 

\iy indefatigable fricnd, Dr. Clark, was co nstantly in advance, and it was 
nece ary lo ulmon all tay force ane { all 1h courage to keep hea;r brian — 


often | found myself following, I knew not how; | had now acquired so 
mechanical a mode of walkin . and | waaane pea my lecs into the footsteps of the 
leading men the snow being at this time nearly up to our knees—that | 
became almost iusensible of fatigue From nine o’clock to ten we were ecni- 
ployed in ascending what ts termed * Les Montées,” a wall of snow, before 
arriving at ** Le petit Plateau.”  Tlaving accomplished this with consi- 
abl ditheulty, we traversed Le petit Plateau, and arrived at the foot 
ofa second an) much leeper ascent, which conducts to the ** Grand Pla- 
teau.”’ Sleep, a burnu sun on our head, cold feet, shortness of breath, 
and nausea, which | lfelt ui a great de ree, rendered this ascent the most 
futicuing Thad ever hitherto attempted. lsndeavouring, as | am, to give you 
a tiple and true account of out proceedings, it is not hecessary to call it 
the lanvuage of exaggeration When therefore I tell you that this ascent 
Was pretty steep, you may easily conceive it was se, from the simple circum- 
ince, that frequently, im accomplishing the task, | was obliged to hold 
by the leg of the cuide before me, to assist me im climbing through the snows, 


ind that lee was perhay s at the moment even with the lop of iis head 
The guide could not bend himself safliciently to give me his hand, but, by 
ticking hi pole firmly In the snow, he held fast by that, until | could bring 
myself to the S| ot where he stood On arriving at the summit of this dith- 


cult ascent, we all with one accord spread the two or three knapsacks which 
we had brought, and sat down on them to eat our breakfast. It was now 
eleven o'clock, and we had hoped to have been by this hour much nearer the top 
of Mont Blane ; : ~ the fresh-fallen snows had very much impeded out pr ro- 
vress, and even * hardy guides began to complain somewhat of fatiy 
We now looked bac ok at the small plain, which we had just crossed, and | wa 
told its breadth was about half a league. The Grand Plateau was to be 
our next undertaking, which, ee ever, is a league and half across, almost 
quite level, entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, covered with eternal 
suows, its surface a good deal interrupted by large blocks of ice, and the 
ruins of avalanches, which continually fall on it from the inaccessibk 
heights around, It is scarcely possible to call to your mind any figure which 
would give a just idea of the appearance of the Grand Plateau and its en- 
virons, unless | were to say it resembled what the inside of a white wash- 
hand basin might perhaps appear to an ant. by» had eutirely lest ous 
ippetite, and even the guides did not eat like the hardy race of the Alps; 
we drank some wine with snow, ate a small ‘nie of a fowl, and remained 
to rest in this place half an hour, with every hope and expectation of being 
on the summit in three or four hours 

l asked Coutet, who was my guide and counsellor, if | might lie down, 
und sleep on the snow for a few minutes: he gave his consent rather relue- 
tantly, but,spreading my great-coat, and giving me his knapsack for a pillow, 
1 fell back, and was immediately in a profound sleep. In ten minutes he 
iwoke me, or T might have slept for ever. 


‘ 
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7 ' . ' 
We sat on thre brink oO} le NMontées, Which had cost us so much labours 
to ascend—for nearly halt the way we had cut steps 1 


mthe snow and ice We 


( uld pot aistinguish one cheerful ol “Ct. Cio? ChuIrely hat an by royectin 


, 1 } _ - ‘ , 
1; iis o| OV We lad lost all sieht ol the ] eful an bay mv vale of (4 hha- 
mount, of which we were but yesterday the inmates. Nothtog, tn short. wa 
1} P } P ' . » aan } _ 
Visiiic, but ehndiess tracts Ol show around, and a but ie un above. Not a 
. } ’ 
trace of any living creature was to be found: all was silent: not a sound to 
beetearht —_ - La I | — ' |] = ‘ . | | ; j 
disturb thie yitude! Would Wilhbery have enypoyed this extraordinary 


cenerv still longer, but the word was eiven to proceed, Our unavoidabl 
: . 
delay had very much deranged our plans ; and the hear ol being late, and i 


; yes" 

tie dusk of the « ening, amidst the horrors and dl mevwe@rou ps Cs OF The 

Glacier de ‘Facconai on our return, occasioned us to hurry on: for bad we 
’ 1 ’ : Z 

met with the shehtest accident, we must hav mt on the snows the whol 


night. We had lost all crevices, caverns, and dangers of this sort, but the 
¥ . ! : by ! ie e] ’ ! ‘ 
fatigue was not diminished. Frejuently we were obliged to change out 


leading guides; for the simple fact of their walking first through the snow, 


occasioned exhau Lion. L‘o walk long without lopping Was tot lly bib prac 


ticable ; respiration became very short and quick. The reverberation of 
the sun's rays incommoded us, and the heat was considerable. It appeared 
to me strange, that if the lol e of qu cksilver was turned to the sun, 
it seemed to have no etleect on it, whereas a person sittin til) aan tha 
same place, or even walking on, would rejoice to put himself under the 
shelter of aa uimbrella—so scorching were the sun’s rays ou the body. Wher 


| 
iaout to 


re we ' - 1p ree 

we had reached the extremity of the Grand Plateau, Coutet pounte 
: 

us the spot where he and his brother guides were tneulphed in an avalanche, 


which fell from the very precipice we were now about to climb. We 
stopped for a few hiinutles, but were soon turried Oll, . a rth Cali 
trophe should overtake us. ‘The surface of the Plateau indicated that a tall 


had taken place not longer ago than six or eight days. “Phe trregularities, and 
mountains of snow which were driven together, showed very plain 
fall had been very considerable: for we reckoned its extent to be nearly of 
quite two miles long. Silence and expedition wer Ta osed On u by Ou} 
wey ; 1) she nal a 1} 
Fuides the one was certainly more practkie le than the other. bo tak we 
had little inducement : and to harry On. overcome as we were with ia 
vad little inducement; and to hurry on, overcome as we were with faticue, 
r ~ ? 
Was next to lapossibie. 
y ’ 1" " ° 

We now took rather an oblique direction, winding round a very steep 
ascent at the foot of the Rochers Rouges. Ve found this part very steep ; 
and by a zigzag movement we left this bare eranite rock on our left hand, 

| arrived Il plas hich conduct he Petits Mule hicl 
and arrived at a sma pram wihichh conaucts to th elits \iulets, which ar 

- { . 

two or three uncovered peaks also of granite. We did not reach Les Petit 


Mulets until half past one o'clock. We sat down ten minutes to recruit out 
, * (* - lf ! 
strength, and drink a glass of wine to all our friends below; the guide 


threw off their knap acks, and shaking each other cordially by the hand, 
seemed to for ret all their fati rues. 

I must acknowledge to you that I looked at the magnificent sumunit ot 
Mont Blane, from this point, almost without consciousness. The strength 
and force which we possess, when guictly waiking through the beauuful 
valleys of Switzerland or Savoy, are well nigh exhausted when we arrive at 
the top of their tupendous mountains. ‘The mind becomes worn down hy 


faticue, as well as by the changes the body must necessarily undergo in 


passing throug! these different atmospheres ; and its powers are enervated 
almost to annihilation. However, though weary and feeble enou hi, we had 


ht of abandoning our object. Dr. Clark and two guides led th 


way ; Coutet and Pierre Simon assisted me :—their aid is here very essential, 
for this last ascent 1s icy, with scarcely any snow to prevent your ohh} ping, 


no thoug 


1)! 
ii 


and at the Same time so steep, that the surface a rs sometimics neariy 


close to vou! face, 
lhe wind, as we continued to ascend, was bitterly cold. We had tied 
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ome extra handkerchiefs over our ears and chin, and Coutet buttoned up 
cl ely hy , Alpine jacket, savin to me two or three times, by Wal\ ot Convso0- 
» of N mS Vserons t if i Vheure.’’ \ly other guide, Simon, had never been 
up; and though his strength and spirits bad not failed him, be complained, 
t] ba good il trom patain his eves. Wethin a short distance from 
| 1 NMIulets, | fo t to me to you, that we saw very near to us, 
iwo birds which the guides ¢ tilled ** ( orn tlles.”” They were, | think, 
what Butlou calls ** Le choquard des Alpes,” and Linnzeus ** Corvus Pyrrho- 
corax.”’ Lh inhabit the hichest Al > evel amidst the eternal snows, and 
carcel il On the moOtuntatns of the Jura. ‘They leed on berries and 
Wild fruits, and ich tasects as are found near the edge of the snow. 
\t two or thie milhnutes alter three o'elo k we arrived al the utmost sum- 
l obpect of our te . nal Ci utetl ¢ illed out, ‘¢ Nous VOICI au soln- 
1 du Slont Blane!” | stood motionless for some time to take a gen rul 
view of th trange wild world of mountains, and could searcely believe 
wher was! We proceeded on towards the centre, and immediately fixed 
th poles tn a triangular form, and suspended the barometer and thermo- 
mictes »> them. Viv watch was five minutes past three o'clock. At about 
Ve tinut itter three o'clock 1m the atternoon ot the eOth Aug ust, 1825, 
the barometer merked fifteen 1 res nine lines and one-tenth French: and 
when we | Coutet’s house tl dav bet re, It Ste od at twenty-five inches one 
if ie itsah aon tcl} hh. ‘| ne Liermomcier Wa three-fourths of a degree below 
rm, Reaumut blavin made notes of these ob ervations, Coutet potted 
Ou i) pricy il ol ects Wi rthiy Ol notice, and most clearly to be seen from 
th the Hhicrhest pote I our quartel ot the clobe lt being three o’clock, or 
tittle later, the sun was in the south-west, and interrupted our view Very 
much i the diuection of Geneva and the Jura: Jura mountains formed 
our horizon in that direction. Langres, the highest town in France, we 


wuld not discover, although it has been said, that the chain of the Alps has 
cen from it. On the opposite side of Mont Blane the Apennines were 


visible for a wast extent, and the situations of Milan and ‘Turin were pointed 
us. We lo lL very caretally and with an earnest wish to discover 

ie like the M rerranean iin the line over Genoa, but | cannot say 
wi. One of Switverland the ** Jungfrau,” near Grindelwald, 

! ‘ isplecugonus, veil as the Nlont buet, the Diable rets, the CGshemmi, 

wt. Gothard: more to the eastwai l, Monte Rosa was visible, which ts 

t P tol al we the level of the Cal. The \ icy ol Chi mou, and even 
lage, can be seen with a telescope. 1 he conveut of the Grand St. 

ber d was h dl, OW 1 to il ination among the mouvtains. \\ Cc could 
wot see much of the Allee Blanche, or the environs of Mont Blane, imme- 


diately at ms base on that side, Owings to the Various projections, which, as 
it were, crow trom its sides 

the day was remarkably fine—there was not a cloud above our heads ; 
but on many of the lesser chains of mountains, and on the Apennines, there 
were halt clouds and vapour. 


i 


Coutet endeavoured to make me see a star: but either he was mistaken, or 


his eves were better than mine. lL walked tothe extreme end of the sunmit, 
and looked over towards the Maritime Alps: this cham was very distinct. 
‘The lenath of the summit of Mont Blane is two hundred paces, and nearly 
level. | tound a duthieculty tn measuring the width, for the sides are an im- 
mediate descent, so that | did not know where to begin or where to finish. 
Vie whole fizure may be understood by the common term, a hog’s-back 
hape.—I am told that the summit of this mountain has been described 
rimtog nearly a trianzle; but we did not find this to be the case now. [tis 


evident, from the dritts ef snow during the turbulent winds in winter, that 
its appearance mav change in twenty-four hours; and that which is of a 


triangular form to-day may be circular to-morrow. ‘The variety and changes 
in the drifts of snow on exposed plains, are sutliciently well known to every 
traveller. 
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every object seen from this summit (2460 toises above the level of the 
sea) becomes so diminutive, with the exception of a tew principal moun- 
tamms, aud so tore shortened, that a secms entirely to h we changed tts form 

id character. ‘Phe beautitul Aiguille duo Midi, and those of Charmoz, the 
delight and admiration of every stranger who visits Chamoun, are in some 
degree lost in the general contusion; T Gught to say, in truth, that no one 
part hay obpect Couid be Seen distinetly - every thing a] je ars so massed 1o- 


ether, that ail powe Ol distinction ts lost. 

While statlouary on the summit of Mont Blanc, [| experienced a very 
re iliar sensation of lizhtness of b lv, which was also felt by some of the 
arty, to whom [T mentioned the circumstance. It appeared as if [could 
1 ive Passed Lilie | ide ofa kuite under the sole of iy shoes, or between them 
and the ice on which | stood. LT mentioned this fact to Dr. Ebel at Zurick, 


nd atso to other | ersous whom | thought Capadvie ot elucidating the Cause : 


but the expla mations were hot satustactory, ‘The subject will, perhaps, 
serve to auiuse vour stu hous hours: | only vouch for the tact. The raiaty 
of the air did not atlect me quite somuch on the summit, as when labouring 
Lil! } i the d p snows and climbing the ascelts on oul pa Sav ‘+, during the 


ten bours we were empl wed in ascending from Les Grands Mulets. 


The sense of hearing was not miterrupted, Wf there had been any thing to 





hear; the smell, and power of fechog, were not diminished; but the facul- 
‘ " 


j | . | : A . ¥ " | 
ies of the mind were um tess activity. Phe sky was of a very dark indiva 
? } ‘ ‘ i , 
uUiue : this deep Lint Was, indeed, amone the most remarkable features we ob- 


served. being, as we were, above all Vapour at d thick atmosphere, which 


rises to a certain hetoehit above the level of the earth, the medi through 


and we loo x ( 


which we saw It Was Ol Course more pure 4 


dark ocean of infinite space. Atfier baving well observed, as far as could be 


aus it were, into a 
distinguished, the principal objects within reach, and again examined our 
elasses, the barometer was found to remain steady: the thermometer, how- 
ever, hal sothewhat changed, and the mercury had fallen a very Jittle below 
the point at which it was first marked, viz. three-fourths of a dexree below 
} 


zero of Reaumur. The wind began to freshen from the south-west, and 


Coutet would vot suffer us to remain. 


The snow drifted from the neighbouring mountains, and was hurrying 
} F » ‘ ] 
aiong the suriace ol the sumunit about hall way up to our kne be buat none of 
it remained on the ice. where we stood. This drifting snow, meetine with 


resistance, such as the body or legs Oi a nan, would QO accumulate, hot 


greatly to his comfort. 
i have mentioned to you before that we had been ten hours coming from 
the Grands Mulets to the stot wh) ‘re we how tood. Althou rh our return 
would not occupy more than half that time, still it was already late, and we 
might, therefore, by some aecidental del iv, have to cross the dangerous Gla- 
cier de ‘Vacconai in the dark, or else sleep unsheltered on the ice. ‘The in- 
junctions of the guides were positive, and we were obliged reluctantly to 
} 


obey their summons. We took one more general view, to endeavour to fix 


on our minds the wonderful panorama spread before us. llow ! wished 
you could have been transported, without experiencing the dangers and 


' = j | | 
ditheulties we h uf encountered, to the same spot, aba enjoyed with me the 
. . . , . * 
inagnificence of this wondrous scene. ‘* Partager les piaistns, neest-ce pa 
les ler?” Y ra frend. | did va is] or } . 
¢ GOuvleT ! es, biy dear riend, qgaiad mwdaecad Wish tor you, that ou 


might experience for a short time the awful impression of this ibobanrae 
scenery. You may imagine that any other solitude ts vei imilar to this, on 
that the silence of the lonely clen, or dark forest, m Weil Fe present the 


, 
1 


stillness here. But, no! the dreary wildness of the whole imposes on the 
mind a totally different fecling to that which we expericnce where there are 
objects of less horror to relieve the train of thought. There is a grandeur, a 


savageness, an awfulness in these regions, which seem to hurry the soul of 
man into a state of distraction, and to render the prospect widely unlike those 
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it , , 
of quietude, which soothe and soften the mind, and bid it reflect with 
( posure I | I we ON t] livin beings, the le mh ly int of t 
nn ibor lieht of the eagle, where th ot of the chamots 
r ventures, \ han i ldom been. We stood amidst the 
frowns of sava Natu sible to every ol! t beneath, and 
ti nl ny { 1} ves, pure and bri ht as the unsullied 
\\ { oO! OW aro tt) Llere all vor! ily } } lO?! cease : nan’ 
Lhioughts occu] toneu vi 1a more worthy train of reflection: he forgets 
the wy Ol tits chen ills ral raises itself to heaven, as its neare { 
point, and rejoices to feel itself nearer the abode of truth. “ le vral nous 
\ gs ur vient ¢ la terre.” When we meet, we will enlarge 
ul | : rt | 1 1 ) | will brietly state out mod of descent, 
ro 7) \ erent from that pursued tb asc dine. 

Qi 1 chin the e e ot the d ‘livats which led to Live Petits Mulets, 
CCoutet told me that it would vot be sate to w lk down; and on Inquiry 
| found the usual practice w to seat yourself on the ice between two 
" it } V Inimu s tin dl tare Ww! 1 had cost us all 
hwour a | 1} Lo | | nitted to the ) in ed iO Mes ind 
mew irdlous, t mrilitvy of the curdes in re- 
bat \ tv | ( Is OF their poles, seems to 1 ! I} danger. 
I t sl by th ww method, | cast my eves once ot 
. a | ( Ct fo Our Ti rt hand, al (l hy | just One moment to 
t| , that of, ’ iil ec turn, we ! directed our course that wavy, it 
' red tihat W bd most unex ectedly have { utc a visit to the ood 
st. Bernard. When at Les Petits Mulets, I beeged Coutet to stop 
mutes that Pom t once more look up at the hoarv summit of Mont 
!} nort time, and gathered a few fragments of gra- 

liltis, tire | \ re pont, we coutinued our dine of march. 
(; 1?) tteau, Wwiaose len I) ned plain extends lit rly a lea ruc and 
' ‘ ! t \ comiortuo to a trave'ler ready to sink under an accu- 
of fat ne and ¢ haustion. \\ C had scarcely eaten any food 
the d i few of (¢ tet’s { ind raisins bad satistied me: and 
thie . only half a three-pound loaf had been devoured, 
1 | CUICKen wiiich ( mniy, orm avi Ot ticir Cu tomed 
, would I ely hive if i for one ¢ and 0) con Un tion 
1 not this day int to three bottl Hlaving crossed the 
( { Plateau, which 1 ured i hour and ai half, ving to the deep 
vy, We tood tora tewo mn d batting what mean would be the most 
e tod end wtiat L ( ured to describe to you | ore as the creat 
Viens lo slide seemed im) tieable. ‘Phis slope had been warmed by 
unin the mid-day, when w ced it: but now, owine to the shade 
leold winds, mt had again frozen, and was become exceedingly dangerous. 
Someth was to be done; tor to remain there all night, destitute of food, 
r | clothes, was not very desirable. We, therefore, began to walk 
: with a very careful and deliberate step, placing our feet in the track we had 
: made in the morning. We slowly crawled downward for some time, using 
: \ precau » not to slip; for thoush we were attached to each other by 
ropes, still the fall of one might endanger others: and to the base of the 


Vion was about twice as hich as the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. I 


tt descended more than one hundred, or one hundred and fifty feet, be- 


: fore | fell, and instantly the snow | nto roll with me, nor could | top 
self until the ro \\V cx! nd Lt ror fall leneth. Coutet cried oult— 
Ne bou P . Mon tur, ne faites pa le moindre mouvement.’ [t re- 

yuired some little selfcommand to obey his orders ; but 1 remained pertectly 
t, thougn not very con pos “dl, until he rave me directions to endeavour 

: s my heels mnto th LOW, 1 thus ratse mvselfa little, while the two 

) les, whe held the ropes, should by degrees pull me up to the path from 

ence | had fallen. dn trving to press my feet forcibly into the snow, thev 
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came in contact wit the ice, and slipped, so that my eflorts were quite use 
ess. Hlowever, by the utmost exertion in my power, and by the force of the 
ruides, Lo was pulled up, but required some little time to recover my senses 
for, swinging almost in the air, immediately over so great a depth, with some 
donbt of the result of the manaeuvre, | was for the moment a litthe nervous 
lwo or three other tritling slips brouzht us tothe small 1 itecau, Over which 


we walked as rapidly as fatizue would allow us \\ hen at tts eXtremiuyv, we 
the sm iller Montées to descend : but, as this was much less ste¢ I’. ana 


| 


that l 

yrity ibout half the 
como tably landed at its base.—I hevel enjoyed the pleasure of descending 
the Montagnes Russes, which were formerly fashtonable uear Paris; but 1 
appr hend our slides were very similar to them.—We now witnessed two or 


rcreht of the other, we all sat down, and were very soon 


three grand avalanches ; but, happily for us, they took an oblique direction, 
mid we rematned stattonary to observe their fall. The avalanehes which fall 
directly from the mountain tops, thunder down with a deafening roar; but 


those which merely shp down the snowy steeps, cause litthe noise, but ratse 


» cloud of white dust, which anmarks their prouress, and produces a beautitul 
tect. Vhen we reached the edge of the Glacier de ‘Vacconat, about six 
o’clock, it was getting dusk; and we had to cross a deep and frightful chasm 

order to save a very considerable circuit. ‘This passage Was only practi. 
cable by laving four or five of our poles ina horizontal position, and thus 


WAKTD a bridge, hy Wile TO} +. atlixed to @Ca hh pel sO, ‘| 8] de cend the CTC- 
vice was out of the question, for it was very deep, and contained water, and 
ice apparently not satliciently frozen to support our weight, The poles were 
laid, but not in a very secure manner, and the leading cuides, throwine then 
knapsacks over before them tn order to be as light as they could, passed over 
n safety, and we followed. “The poles, however, were very slippery, as well 
as the soles of our shoes. Many times in the course of our haltines, | found 
that I could not make the least impression on the upper leather with my tron 


spike, the shoe being trozen as hard as a sabot. ‘Vo traverse this fragile 


~ 


bridge requires a pretty steady step, for one fall would be one too many. 
. . . } - ! 5 3 « 
Having successfully passed this chasm, we had not far to arrive at Les 


Grands Mulets, and reached our resting-place in pertect safety soon after seven 


o'clock, having been little more than four hours in descending from the sum 


mit; whereas It cost us ten hours to ascend to it. “The rapid slides which we 
iccomplished without any overturn or accident, facilitated very considerably 
our arrival. We soon spread our blanket on the rock, and in a very few 
minutes we were ina sound sleep, leaving the guides busy in preparing then 
supper, lighting their fire, and making negus. Our wood being all expend- 
ed, the old useless ladder was soon cut up, and did good service even tn its 
last moments. 

As I shall have a few more particulars to relate to you relative to om 
arrival at Chamount, | shall close this letter, and threaten you with a third 
I dare say your patience is exhausted, but you imposed on yourself the 
fatigue, by a desire for every particular. For the present, however, [ tal 
(| that l amin ever, 

Yours allectionately, 


’ 
" <— 
rompassion on you, and onty ad 
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“What with briefs and attending the court, self and clerk, 
I'm at my wits’ end,” muttered Drone the Attorney. 
| fear tis a medical case,’’ answered Shark 
‘* You ’re so terribly tired by so little a journey.” 
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Loup B ,in ay iit passage of his “Don Juan,” says, that 
vou t) S, | pre i pon a lady to tell him’ her 

We have been luckicr than the noble poet, pe rhaps beenuse 

nts have had better faith in our good Opinion. Men 

» | mio! ready to tel} their ages than women : yet we 


has piqu d hain S it on his cood 
ks, he is apt to let the trath out as unwillingly as any of the other 


<= the i he may think it belongs to his manly courage to do so. 
not yme to wateh people's faces for a disclosure ; otherwise 

“es | j ‘| { cit 
Like all other concealments and insineerities, it is a foolish thing to 
er about on we: and Like all other truths and open-dealings, 
LW ind triamphant thing to be eandid about it. ‘There is no 


more in point respecting the advantage of truth-telling in ordinary, 


in this very one. fhe matter is clear and logical, Ifthe lady is 
yunver than we suspected, she has all the advantages, whatever they 
be, whicu lad propose lo themselves in looking older than they 


t. If she is older, our surprise at her young looks, and admira- 
f her candour, are proportionate. 

Upon the subject of age itself, as it concerns the passion of love, 
ve have already touched in our article upon Abelard and Eloisa. But 
here isa ereat dd al more to be said upon it, as all those will agree 
th us, whoare ofan age between--—what shall we say ?—and seventy. 
Wwe Were Vol to say, sis t\ - buta friend of ours, who ret INS the en- 
thusiasm of youth at sixty-three, and cracks walnuts and a play of 


nides at night-time, has just informed us of his intention to take 
unto himself'a fourth wife: and he is left far behind by a lady, who 
ucht to have lived on, and loved better, for his sake : we mean the 
mous Ninon de l'Encios, whom Steele calls “ the grandmother of the 
love — 

Voltaire, in spite of a sumof money she bequeathed him to buy 
books, says, that Ninon was by no means so charming in her old age, 
but partook in a very unequivocal degree of the aspect and infirmities 
of that ume of hie. Tle laughs at the story of the passion of the Abbe 
(Gsedovn. Voltaire, however, was then a boy ; and besides the dislike 


‘ 


of children tor old faces to which they are unaccustomed, could not be 
expected to discern, in the countenance of Ninon, what might have re- 
mained to create it an interest. Nevertheless, we incline to believe with 
hin. Wedare say that Ninon, like Diana de Poitiers (of whose au- 


’ ’ P . 
tumnal charms Brantome wives a most vernal account), retamed the sort 
of beauty that she possessed, to a considerable period ; for she led an 


easy, and to her a natural | le, and doubtless took care ot her health by 


those duties of temperance im eating and drinking, and personal clean- 
liness, Which Nature never fails to reward. We doubt not her vraces 
in those particulars ; nor her good sense in most; nor even her good- 
heartedness, to a certain extent. It is an especial honour to her me- 
mory, that she never forsook an old friend. But we are confident, 
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from her never having had a lasting attachment, and her being able to 
dismiss a /over at a moment’s notice, when she was no longer as pleased 
as he was, that she wanted imagination and /ove; and the very pru- 
dence and freedom trom passion that would keep her young when 
others had grown old, would hinder her from being charming much 
longer,—at least to our taste. Certamly it would not hinder her, even 
ina common point of view, from breaking up, like a proper plaster 
cast, in extreme age. ‘To be sure, there is no saying what a French 
Abbe miglit have liked. 

At no time, we confess, would Ninon have been a person to our 
taste. If we could not have loved her affectionately, the love would 
not have been love; and if we could, she ought not to have been able 
to throw it aside at a m>ment’s notice. [It would be nothing to us to 
be loved, after her fashion. We would rather have the smallest cor- 
ner in a large heart that loved another. The proofs of a real ability 
to love are precious to us, wheresoever they show themselves. 

It has been asked, at what age people ought to cease to love. In 
one sense, never. In the other, Nature will tell them. A certain ten- 
derness of recollection, and a sweet and respectful treatment of one 
another, will never forsake those who have known how to love truly. 
As to the rest, there is a great difference in different people. There 
are men and women both, who seem as if they would never be old. 
On the other hand, there are some who appear as if they had never 
been young. We meet even with youth, who have the manners and 
carking thoughts of old age; children perhaps themselves of old aye ; 
or born and bred, while their parents were ina state of indecent il- 
temper, or solemn nonsense. Disease and misfortune produce unhealthy 
children, prematurely old in constitution; but not, of necessity, little 
solemn coxcombs like these, both old and unpleasant. We have known 
men advanced in life, whom we could fancy making love with far less 
indecorum than some of twenty and thirty years of age. ‘The reason is, 
that the former are young in spirit, and can pay their attentions with 
a grace, a pertinence, and a vivacity, that in rescuing love from the 
common-place of mere animal passion, at once make up for the want 
of youth, and supply what youth itself ought to bring. To be sure, 
set a man of this kind against a Romeo, and he will stand no chance ; 
nor ought he to seek it. Juliets are not for him, vivacious as he may be. 
But set him againsta young Shallow or Holofernes, and a Juliet herself 
would at least sigh over the difference. We sympathize with the im- 
mortal gaiety of Anacreon, in spite of his silver hairs. Nay, he succeeds 
in making us like them. His candour and pleasantry disarm us; we 
allow his cheeks, blooming with wine instead of youth; and agree to 
think of his white locks against them, as of lilies against roses. Solid 
objections appear superficial before the magic of his poetry and animal 
spirits. We think how many minutes he could make precious to one 
of his beauties; and by the help of his toleration, contrive to put up 
with the rest, and to fancy a little regard for him not so monstrous. 
We wonder whether any body ever thought of Anacreon young. 
What prodigious odes we fancy him to have written then! And yet 
perhaps he wrote as he did when old, because he did not begin writing 
too soon. 

But we are the more willing to concede the point to Anacreon, be- 
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cause his g 


gallantry appears a conscious and jovial sort of make-believe. 

lf he were more in earnest, we should demand him to be younger or 
less sensual. Ilis wine, his fiction, and he all go together. We look 
upon him as a gay old man, of invincible animal spirits, who finds 
care unnatural, aud has contused the tr ansition een youth to age by 
the help of wine. Wine is his youth, and he knows it. That is all. 
It it were not tor the bottle, he would not pretend even to pretend 
gallantry; and accordingly he never separates the two ideas. This ts 
not a lover, in our sense; and we are glad, for the sake of his good 
sense, that he does not affect to be such a one. Ile is only the prince 
of tavern-haunting old gentlemen. If he had lived now, he would have 
been an old younger brother of some lord, with a moderate income, a 
white waistcoat. and red face. He would have noticed the maid- 
servants as they went by; and been as fastidious in his notion of an 
ankle, as if he were a Newmarket jockey. 

Qt this gast, allowing tor the Cynics il grossness of the LOI ul old times 
in France, were the Abbé Chaulieu, and his friend the Marquis de la 
Fare. They kept up an imaginary fire of youth with their wine; and 
in very agreeable verses, showed that the ‘y knew nothing of love. La 
Fare was sixty before he began to cele ‘brate his debauches ; and upon 
the strength of his Burgundy, very odd celebratious he made of them. 
Hle is like an old boy, just ‘broken loose from some antediluvian vO- 
vernor. We forget how long he lived. Chaulieu lived till eighty, 
surmounting his gout in an extraordinary manner by the help of the 
French inconsequentiality, which was then taken for philosophy, and 
indeed had some right to be called so. [t was better philosophy, at all 
vents, than theirs who regard the crabbedness of age as wisdom; and 
think they have just come to their senses, when they have taken leave 
of them. He was tn love at that age with Mademoiselle de Launay, 
afterwards the well-known Madame de Stahl; that is to say, he was in 
as loving a mixture of habit, wine, and vanity, as the gout would let 
him be. This verses to Mademoiselle de Launay look, we contess, 
more like real love, than his younger ones; but this was only because 
he had nothing but good wishes to offer her. A man of the world, 
who has never been truly in love when a youth, will hardly begin in 
his old age. If he could, this kind of second childhood would be 
more touching than any other. 

It must be something both young and good, that renders any thing 
like love warrantable and real, after a certain time of life. There must 
be a warmth of temperament, to hinder the rest of it from being formal 
and impertinent; and a belief in the good qualities of the object to 
render the warmth graceful and affectionate. ‘l'o believe in goodness 
is in itselfa goodness. But under no circumstances can we reconcile 
to our Imagination the idea of a marriage between a person advanced 

lite and a young one. Marmontel, who married at fifty-four, had 
grace and the love of beauty ; and he tells us, that his young wife 
loved him and was very happy. He also informs us, that his mar- 
riage had made a great alteration in his opinions on love and duty : 
that is to say, he was not for allowing the licences, now that he was a 
married man himself, and had a young wife, which he took in former 
d Vs with the youns wives ot othe ‘rs. But M: armonte I}, on the face ot 
his own Memoirs, was not eminent either for want of selfishness or the 
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possession of candour. It is very possible, that with his wit and plea- 
sant appearances he took the cir] in. How was his wife situated by 
the time he was seventy, and she had discovered that her husband was 
a calculating man of the world? His marriage, in the opmion of one 
of his biographers, * added much to his felicity, and secured the regular 
habits of his life.” This may be; but there are two persons to these 
bargains. We ought to know how much it added to the felicity of an- 
other, who, pe rhaps, did not wish to be so extremely regular. Elderly 
gentlemen really should not marry young wives, purely because they 
find it inconvenient to be gay. 

The celebrated Condamine, who married a year later than Mar- 
montel, had more warrant, because he was a man of inexhaustible 
spirits, and remarkably young in constitution. He wrote some gallant 
verses to Madame de la Condamine the day after his bridal; which 
the reader may see in the “* Poétes du Second Ordre,” vol. iv. p. 178. 
But we know not whether, on any account, the Pope had a right to 
give him, or he to take, a dispensation to marry one of his nieces. He 
was a * tough senior,” no doubt; but hardly had a right to so “ tender 
a juvenile.” His claim to a victorious comparison of himself with 
Tithonus mieht be allowed him; but a man has no right to think of 
Tithonus, on such occasions, even victoriously. What shall we say, 
however, to Cicero, who, at the age of sixty-one, married a young 
beauty to whom he was guardian ? "He had divorced his wife Teren- 
tia, alleging that she had a bad temper. How long was it before 
Publitia would have been glad to divorce him? We shall say of him, 
what, with due reverence to his conduct on some occasions, we should 
say, pe rhaps, 1 in more instances, that he was a great impostor. 

We can imagine two cases only, in which an elder might be war- 
ranted in marrying a young person :—one, when the latter could be 
protected from some harm or disaster in no other way; the other, 
when the young person falls in love with the older one, out of passion- 
ate admiration of some fine qualities. Instances of the former have 
happened; but they are very rare. ‘They ought also to be very unequi- 
vocal, and are not likely to take place in civilized countries. In the 
latter case, the passion ought to be tried by time; ought to be soothed, 
diverted, and, if possible, to be done away, even by the object beloved ; 
though it is neither very eavy for the flattered person to do so with 
good will, or to succeed by dint of showing so much disinterestedness : 
of which a remarkable instance occurs in the history of Crates, the cynic 
philosopher. On the other hand, the person loving (whether lady or 
gentleman) is likely either to be of so very wilful or so very noble a 
nature, that the person beloved finds it difficult to escape in proportion. 
Madame Riccoboni, the French novelist, has a pretty story on this 
point, of which we have either the original or a copy in the little come- 
dy of * The Guardian,” by her friend Garrick. In no other instances 
is the disproportion warrantable ; and in these it ought not to be at all 
approaching to the ridiculous; nor indeed is it likely in the one just 
mentioned. When we speak of love in advanced life, and of the neces- 
sity of founding it on something both young and good, we do not 
speak of the love of old age for youth, but of persons past the prime of 
life for one another. Next to an affection of long standing, begun in 


youth and perfected by kind offices, we cannot conceive any thing 
Fr ? 
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more just or lovely than an attachment between two persons, formed 
for one another, who meet too late in lite for all the fire, but for none 
of the tenderness of the passion; who have hearts; who have under- 
standings; who have experience, without being spoilt by it; who love 
nature, and books, and goodness; who exalt desire with imagination, 
and the whole world they look upon with the thought that the other 1s 
a partofit. What a thing for one of them to say, ** This is a person I 
should have fallen in love with when I was young ;” and to find that 
the other said it at the same time! What notes will they compare ! 
Hlow will they live their youth over again! W hat walks will they 
take! What readings and conversations enjoy! What evenings fill 
brimfull of the happiness they have missed, no one the unhappier 
for it, and two become as angels! 

It would be very rare indeed for two persons of unequal ages to live 
in this manner. They might do so for a time. Grace and a young 
imagination might, for a season, supply the one with attractions, 
and appear to equaltse the connexion: perh: ups might even give 
the younger person cause for self-congratulation. If a gentleman, 
he might say to the lady in the words of the Greek poet, which have 
been imitated by the French poet, which have been turned best of all 
by the E nglish poet :-— 

‘Thou sull art so lovely to me, 
1 would rather, my exquisite mother, 
Repose in the sunset of thee, 
Than bask in the noon of another.”’ 
But a season comes, when one of the parties must secretly draw 
Pp: uinful comparisons, and the other be uneasy at the consciousness of 
it ;—the more so, if generous, in proportion to the other's concealment. 
Between old people, who have been lovers, the language of love may 


, 


still survive, and be very touching. We will extract, on this subject, 
a mg out of the “ Collections from the Greek Anthology,” by the 
1 


Rev. Mr. Bland and Pag It is in the notes to that ele gant work, 
and contains some very delicate French verses, extremely in point, 
with a translation worthy of them. But let the translator speak for 
himself :— 

** in the fair and courteous days of France, when a gay and half romantic 
gallantry was the universal taste of the young and old, the lofty and the 
humble, Madame la Mareschale de Mirepoix, already in the winter of her 
days, but with more wit and warmth of imagination remaining than most 
of the gan and gayest ladies of the court, seut to her old admirer, M. le 
Duc de ee a lock of her grey hair, accompanied by some very 
pretty and elegant verses descriptive of the regard she felt for him, which age 
could neither extinguish nor diminish. The Duke’s reply is one of the 
sweetest specimens of gaiety and tenderness that I ever remember to have 
met with. 

** For the consolation of those Enelish ladies, who like Madame de Mire- 
poix, are growing grey, and to assure them that the aged themselves, al- 
though not likely to make new conquests, have at least the mage of re- 


taining the admirers of their youth, | venture my rude copies of these 
charming originals. 


Madame de Mirepoix to the Duc de Nivernois, with a lock of her hair. 
** Look, they are grey—but turn’d to prey 
These locks our union’s date attest, 
Poor spoil that age can bear away, 
But leaves me yer in friendship blest. 
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‘No change in Friendship’s star appears, 
W hose lustre, as tn early prime, 
Flames in the winter of our years, 
Kindled by; choice, and ted by line. 
No more the world our flime reproving, 
Will foree our bosoms to repress it; 
Grey hairs, beside the charm of loving, 
Allow the freedom to confess it.” 


Answer of the Duke de Nivernois. 
“Talk not of snowy locks—have done— 
Time ruas the same, and let him run— 
Tous what bodes the tyrant’s rage? 
He knows not tender hearts to sever, 
The little Loves are infants ever, 
‘The Graces are of every age. 
“To thee, Themira, when | bow, 
For ever in my spring | glow, 
And more in age approve thee. 
Could | to gay eighteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 
But dearer could not love thee.” 

The French, it must be confessed, excel in these courtesies ; in 
shich there is often a great deal more heart, than Englishmen with 
less address are willing to imagine. Even if the attachment has not 
had as much sentiment in it as might be wished, it is hard to deny to 
good-natured old gentlemen and ladies, as handsome an opinion of one 
another as they can contrive. But it is as well to know the inferior ex- 
hibitions of these things for what they are, lest the old should frisk out 
of their sphere, and take their weaknesses for their strength. It is 
difficult to restrain a smile at the grave manner in which Madame de 
Genlis, in her Memoirs (see Volume the Fitth) speaks of a retreat for 
old ladies and gentlemen, in which the congenial souls are sure to find 
out one another, and strike up a sort of imitation of a flame. Mr. 
Bryan Edwards, in his ‘ History of the West Indies” (vol. ii. p. 81) 
does not mince the matter; nor would Madame de Genlis, if she had 
been talking of negroes. But the passage belongs to too many 
French counts and countesses, as well as negroes. Mr. Edwards 
doubts whether those sable gallants ever felt the passion of love at all, 
if by love is meant * desire : ightened by sentiment and _ retined by 
delic cacy.” For our parts, we have no doubt on the subject; for we 
believe that negroes, as well as their masters, /ave felt such passions, 
though they could not read Akenside or Thomson’s Seasons. But we 
agree with him respecting the indiscriminate lovers he speaks of, black 
or white. Of these he says, that ‘when age begins to mitigate the 
ardour, and lessen the fickleness of youth, many of them form “attach- 
ments, which, strengthened by habit, and endeared by the conscious- 
Ness of mutual imbecility, produce a unton for life. It is not uncom- 
mon,” he adds, ‘to behold a venerable couple of this kind, who, 
tottering under the load of vears, contribute to each other’s comfort 
with a cheerful assiduity, which is at once amiable and affecting.” 
The picture might be worse. Among uninformed classes, perhaps it 
is rarely so good ; and their betters might profit by it, if they were as 
informed as they suppose themselves. Mutual help and comfort, 
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arise how it may, has something more venerable in it, than the solitary 
solemnity (2. ¢. sulkiness) for which many old ages would fain lay claim 
to that epithet. 

Phe only passion in old age which ever appeared to us to have any 
decency in it, was that of the celebrated Lord Peterborough at seventy 
tor Lady Suffolk, then forty-five. It had more; for it is really im- 
possible to think of Lord Peterborough at any age in the light of an 
old man, his nature was so young, so lively, and so invincible. We 
shall not say more on the subject here, because we cannot say enough 
without discussing some delicate particulars, and we design a separate 
article for his Lordship. But the critics were out the other day, when 
they pronounced his letters to Lady Suffolk insipid and over-wrought. 
‘They took him for a common-place old ventieman, and he was a genius 
and an eternal boy ; one too that could be very much in earnest ; and 
who, In spite of all his knowledge of the world, as a soldier, a states- 
man, and a gallant, had a love and belief for good qualities, which 
should put to the blush all his e/ders from forty upwards. 


A SONG OF IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


** fei finit le Roman; ou Von remarquera que je ne suis pas heureux dans la 


conclusion de mes amours,.’’—RovssEAvu. 


Lapy, | loved you all last year, 
Llow honestly and well, 

Alas! would weary you to hear, 
And torture me to tell : 

[ raved beneath the midnight sky, 
I sang beneath the limes ; 

Orlando in my lunacy, 
And Petrarch in my rhymes. 

Bat all is over! When the sun 
Dries up the boundless main ; 

When black is white, false-hearted one, 
| may be yours again! 


When passion’s early hopes and fears 
Are not derided things ; 

When truth is found in falling tears, 
Or taith in golden rings; 

When the dark Fates, that rule our way, 
lustruct me where they hide 

One woman that would ne’er betray, 
One friend that never led : 

When summer shines without a cloud, 
And bliss without a pain ; 

When worth is noticed ina crowd, 
I may be yours again ! 


When sclence pours the licht of day 
Upon the lords of lands ; 

When Huskisson is heard to say 
VW hat Lethbridge underst ands ; 

When wrinkles work their way in youth, 
Or itldow’s in a hurrv: 


When lawyers represent the truth, 
Or Mr. Sumner, Surrey ; 
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litary When Aldermen taste eloquence, 
“ne rekl ’ . ’ rie. 
claim Or bricklavers champagne ; 
When common law is common sense, 


I may be yours again ! 


4 any 

yenty When learned judges play the beau, 

y im- Or learned pigs the tabor: 

of an When traveller Bankes beats Cicero, 
We ( yr Mr. Bishop, Weber; 

eeu \\ hen Sinking Funds discharge a debt, 
5 Or female hands a bomb : 

arate When bankrupts study the Gazette, 

when Or colleges Tom Thumb ; 

wht. When little fishes learn to speak, 

-nius Or poets not to feign ; 

and When Dr. Geldart construes Greek, 

ion. [ may be yours again! 

hich When Pole and Thornton honour cheques, 


Or Mr. Const a rogue: 

When Jericho’s in Middlesex, 
Or minuets in vogue; 

When Highgate goes to Devonport, 
Or fasnion to Guild-hall ; 

ns la When argument ts heard at Court, 

Or Mr. Wynn at all; 

When Sydney Smith forgets to jest, 
Or farmers to complain . 

W hei kings that are are not the best, 
I may be yours again ! 


When peers from telling money shrink, 
Or monks from telling hes ; 
When hydrogen begins to sink, 
Or Grecian scrip to rise ; 
When German poets cease to dream, 
Americans to guess ; 
When Freedom sheds her holy beam 
On Negroes, and the Press 7 
When there is any fear of Rome, 
Or any hope of Spain ; 
When Ireland is a happy home, 
I may be yours agatn. 


When you can cancel what has been, 
Or alter what must be; 

Or bring once more that vanish’d scene, 
Those wither’d joys, tome ; 

When you can tune the broken lute, 
Or deck the blighted wreath ; 

Or rear the garden’s richest fruit 
U pon the blasted heath ; 

When you can lure the wolf at Bay, 
Back to his shatter’d chain ; 

To-day may then be yesterday, 


l may be yours again! 
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turn an ecdoete Lhad heard that morning of modern barbarism, which, 
s Thad imagined, immediately roused numerous exclamations of horror and 
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olith, ! } ve be stir? “det dheen intended for the ( hurch 
= L teoredl t) pyeg deer ' ¢ ( } I rol ri. l { fh) i] ne there some 
t to | tits. had. dike his mat pre fited by the large per 
t this I cvlutin . trill rread ls attect ars from t| (* t} erology 
t! ! derus, te e Pheovony nd theon of therr jr lecessors, He 
{ efore. oo \ tolerant ilitor ot all declamations ara tthe d “ron 
ot rroclerm tree sled at an aneedote from Burchard. enjoved a 
! t sa ¢ ij a “| mi laugh at a rubein, and went fofo an “i 
every mvect t’ reaitust ill who were concerned in the late restrictions 


Imposed upon excavation, As Fea ruled, and no one could excavate with- 


¢ 


out a‘ permissu supe riorum, every thing was tending toa premature decre- 


e: anera of unalloyed Vandalism was approaching ; and though there 
vas a strong smell of heterodoxy in the Venta of the Carbonaro, he almost 
preferred it) te an academy or a commission, which stood between him 

hd the treasures with which every monticule in’ Rome. though IT knew 


’ Pree olfen the h ive be *T) disembowelled, is still considered io he 
pregnant Phe painter had shaped his political idol out of the * inutile 
' of former controvers iad had quite as much of Leti and Aretino 


head, as of Filangieri, Delfleo, and other modern inne vaters :—but in all 


t the Roman nomaly has justified nearly the Same ¢ ecusitions, and 
earedinal 1 the heterogeneous edmixture of the elav and vold in 
tatne, of this world and the next in the same system, little prae- 
ddecre st) ers, maintained his polities in astate of proper viru- 
| teal « ly it pr ftectineg irmy,. and aor doeor stitutional oeeca- 
mifortheir ex losien. Lhe rt also, ana in their own domain, had been 
recently | led. Not only hicvel horror of the nude, in the instance of 
( test mio ment, reealled the decent and decorous era of Daniel di 
Volterra,® but other Braghettoni were employed, end the pious antipathy te 
Sea tended to be extended by the reformers cown to the smallest 
* No one can visit the Last Judgement of Michael Anvelo, without bearing from 
guide the story of Daniel di Volteri 1, and the order ** to clothe the naked,”’ 
red for him the coguomen of © Braghettone.” This corrective of the 
sunphlieity of che artist has lu herousths though i am teld neces irily been ex- 
t from painting to sculpture, in the instance of the Verita of Giacomo della 
Porte st. Peter's. A beautiful, though too attractive statue, has been distizured 
nodesty; a thousand sareasms and epicrams thrown off : and the morality 
1 iriositv of the Romans remain very nearly where they once were. Theshortest 
| Nest expedient wonld have been to remove the scandal altogether, though 
ireformation, to be worth any thing, should be universal. The Verita was seduc- 
, igh; but why not also give the benefit of bronze drapery to the very naked 
Adam and Eve of the Duomo of Orvieto Canova was treated with more severity 
who can complain after Michael Angelo? He bad searcely completed his 
monument of the Stuarts—ordered and paid for by the Aing of England, (and 
“ h, by the by, was a subject of much commentary and merriment at Rome,) 
when the two Geni who watch with reversed torches at the entrance of the mau- 
eum began to attract the attention of the fathers of the Rev. Fabbrica, and were 
it sv mndalously beautiful, that instant inquiry Was ordered (not on the 
ipplicat if the ladies) for some artist who would undertake to clothe them 
tter the manner of the Verita. The inquiry, to the disgrace of modern decency, 
tally failed ; no modern Braghettone was to be found, and Canova still triumphs 
in the purity and of his original idea. The Bambino, however, does not 
escape so well: afew « ravings were passed off, indeed, at the commencement, on 
t \laestro del Sagro Palazzo, but he soon found better spectacles, and will not al- 
low a chald at present to go undrest. Nor does this regard the present only—the 
edict 18 to have all the force of an ex-post- facto law. ‘The wife of a sé ulptor com- 
plained to me that she had been compelled altogether to reform a Holy Family 
if Corregio which she bad justengraved. This war with gnats may be very retson 
England, but here, where thev have camels to fight with, 1 s exquisitely 
ra Itisin no wise better than the modesty of the Tartufle, and corrects mo- 
! choin tt wn iv that Nerxes did the sea. fie ocean receives thie 
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Bambino in the wax-werks of the Ara Celi. Various artifices were em- 
ploved, aud al! good; but somehow or other, with every dike against the 
noraityv, wm arways found its level in the eves al d Cars of the publie. 
hese domestic grievances were farther enhanced—the engraver com- 
sleined of his paper being taxed : the painter of his customers being scared 
away: the butcher of the increased rigour of the Lent—in tine to all but 
the spoilers themselves, a quiet revolution was discoverable in the very den 
of « actus. The anti-chambers of the Vetican were not exempt from these 
murmuts: but what wasto be substituted for the abuse ? in all this there was 
the vaguest image of good government possible—the Utopia of the Romans 
ix, When a great conqueror shall build great arches, and gain great victories 
every day to cover them, and find ‘artists, and pay all whom he shall find, forthe 
e age which they are to translate or traduce into paint or marble. ‘That 
time, or rather its hopes, passed away with Napoleon: the arch of Milan was 
vet ul fi ished—the vreat bas-relief of the Quirina!l lay still in model and 
tucco—the excavations at Naples had almost ceased—at Rome had advanced 
feebly —Canova had no mere his dozen of imperial portraits, and the Eter- 
nal City was dying daily. As to the Enytish, they bought like shop-keepers 
—nothing sold sooner or better than a necklace; their genius could just 
reach a chess-board or a tea-table ; they were the barbarians who spend only 
wna bauble. Rome had expe rienced the tide, and was now in the ebb 
the commerce was without the merehant—an interruption begot a famine— 
» was exhausted, and the animal dying within. There was 
scar iV «tf iteiier W eh Wis ho In Opposition : the only sineere admirers 
of things as they ave, were the buyers ind seUers of the Vatican. Our visitor 
was neither, sad was consequently a Carbonare from disappointment as much 
us from conviction. tie spent tem minutes in railing before he entered 
upon the object of his visit ; and it was only by Wik) of postseript, that he 
at last by gre tte neve wen all Nolan Vase for the purpose ol introductny it 
[he conversation n urally reverted to his profession, and he was not 
sorry to have one visitor to his atelier. The day was yet young, and Thad 
already intrenched upon the Abbate’s heur of dinner. I perceived, from the 
frequent entry and unquet e nees of the governante, or maid, that my 
delay was unwelcoine, and I; ‘capted with pleasure the proposal to visit, in 
company with my new museienia the Studi of Sculpture and Painting in 
the city. ‘Lhe Lb} ete made us as many reverencees as he pronounce dl words, 
ond bowed us out of the room into the dark reom, with a last allusion to the 
Capitol. Ina few moments we were in the street, and IT surrendered myself at 


diseretion to my new guide. ‘the Giulia was not very far from the Ponte 
Sesto, or the V aie Sesto from the Piazza Apollin: ire. There stands the 
Studio of W—. We immedictely took that direction. W-— is not a 
native, buta resident of Rome, and, as an inqguilino, or stranger-citizen, has 
obtained that influence, if net consideratioa, which sooner or later strangers 
Mrlist acquire here more than in any other portion of the wo rid. er gig 


made up of passengers ; it is the greai high road of Ky ITOpe and the chief ¢ 

ravansery of the arts. Kvery one seems to camp in its precincts ; and, ‘ 
tween the earesof religion and the other world on one side, and on the other the 
cares of the arts, which conneet you in some manner with all Europe, no one 
ean ren iain here long wit! hout losing a great deal of the malde pays, ond more or 


ess becoming intellectually and merally a cosmopolite. A new COUNTY Pises 
are nil us 1D place of the ol 1, and we cling to Rome by our occupations 1S 
h, perhaps, as by the more tangible and positive ties of birth and citizen 
“HiT, What everv one feels in himself, he extends to others, and we soon 

ow every new comer to naturalize himself without any other claim than 
his profession. We seon reached our destination. The Studio of W— 
rmerly a church: one of those ex-temples which the French and the 


he four lhun- 


lari i, want © lund and population, have retrenched fyortsa 1 
( hich make up one-sixth of the Pontifieal city. Vn iseription, ma 
lite marble over the door, fresh from the stoneeutter and 











ii) | haamilia Kipistle. 


e panervrist ¢ plimented the painter in complimenting his visitors, and 


ey , randki on belonging only te (reigning) popes and 
\? Vii 2 f. had detsned to visit and cheer his ae 
| ve | rm but on eve tak spent t new 


] 
P ‘ . ‘ HiIraculets al it It ll to 
, ' ‘ e tine itl ros Ibi] t mie thie’ theyre 
} ] ’ 
t ‘ its ! Csty ahd ob a! ad bhe- 
‘ 
: 
e. deol -slon for pelitieal as well as Gomestic 
\ ; ‘ ‘ i, gatieh Tes ~ | precdnate ro have le ss title to 


phate tune \\ isa Pleming, ana was, it is said, the jaekall in- 
; at iste of the Revelution Ile bought and sold 
ar es nine eahanataned “eal have prospered iu his hands. Tle has 
docrees li eolours and moralities, —* Notley ‘Ss 

; ' Karopean Bedlam, and 2 oO gihrouctle ot them 
ont ent « tbaltern costumes and n ques for all dis. 

| ‘ lar » to t iii “tail hakednes of absolute self, 

tl, | tion of t proverb, and noman has ever done in 
I, more ¢ at Prarie chen | ranee oa spre lator on the crimes 
| ly profiting on their drun- 

dot ' he did David, a cavaliere of the 
, ter t ‘ il the [laly ¢ itv one of the ehiet mk Ihe 
\ he, TULA ly rich and sordidly 


Vo ‘ a my cCotaduetor, SOTHETIMNGS re calling 

, -” ' | the late d misty. When the * Grrancde 

| . ‘ | CVe'l ore I role the crumbs of the imperial 
{ \ | tential bow of rdoned offender holding 

a ‘ at tai] mritimmaev. aud beprats , in their ambassadors and 


| ‘ veal {tot | nid vement of ever crowned idiot in 


‘ Te ’ ji ~eal { with, relie of the Revolu- 
- eofthe ed religion, aud sometimes with the flowing 
1 | dl ocravot. and ehted taper of the performers in a jubilee- 
- a sad thi ness of thes Leite r times, and pray Ing 
tie f tendom te its * anment order.’ Ile is known te 
+] nicl te { ! ! but | ll not lead vou mto his house if he 
' dinthe street t must he be an hisateher?s And is it singular he 
1) () ee te himois viee or virtue? is he not en- 
; | rotected il. trol ead. ane de noured, to the Very COke- 


the |) Lhese t ‘ re’ nn ( I Bs but here they ire stand- 
ly , ly rap gdbaitied pudyre for \ tll self. kor Thy part, 
| , en} ' i] with aw t vour return i the street.’ 


1, FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM LENTULUS CRUS 
bil Ski OF THE GREAT GAP IN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


Lat l from Bnehton, with wonder I found 

Qhur Dove-cote so spe nalid quite Fr zed to the eround, 
}? 1" nd Lares all put to the rout, 

Nota l oofthe building but’s seaiter’d about, 

Nod. specimen sad of the mischief that's brewing, 
Prosi fa Club-house the Guards have a ruin! 

WV hie white-trowser’d Warriors now rendezvoos, 
Pak ' ( t tive ic sand pick up the Hews: 
Fieht Pen lar battles again and agai, 

i c mh position and CHrice kill the slain, 


Desert on the table each river and fort, 


' 


\ ty it | iS a ‘ tall tua port r— 


complain, such a dust you have kick'd up, 
Pwould take both the ‘Thames and New River to lick’t up. 











Reminisce: mces of a } OUNG Fencibl ‘an 


Phen the Gap in the streetts so trizhttully wide 


, 
Over which vour Colossus of Viee is to st ¢! 
It boas roared an rv, be assured, th 1 the town, 
\ d Birnt declares that your pr C itl ( ne adowh, 
You boast, like Augustus, that brick vou receive it. 
An fs Wek I) mu DOCS, titat !? reial vou I ive lil 


bunt Hloldfast’s a dow tar su ertor to Br - 

For he never would let the cat out of ihe hae 
Without all this tuss our Panet@un and | 

Were very well lodged and our cozey Loo party, 


Nor Brooks's Or \\ lites Sut hy a blav ural Torceth sported, 


Where Leys of the very tirst Cushion resorted 
I 


, 
, ° | 

But fortuue is buckles Hy VaInl Ol VOUT bye - 

. " | 
You fling wall down like a stambling old Tack 


The tools Wiilo, byy spol nai ex ttihy) c undone, 


’ i j ’ 
Chenu Sight undermine white they gaze at the sun, 


Must be ieit to the malice md jestol mank ad, 

And grope out ther way like the halt and the blind 
\\ hatal Creo », OUL OF Dutnouwur with | bial mW) 
Should ask a new drawing of Weyat or Soa e, 
With a word or a nod set the tradesmen all yidver, 
\nd thou on thousands liy out, that CooOM 
"The structure 3 rneed from whatever “tis found 
If r iil dl "tis nade oblong, il (Ure U made round, 
‘Tumble down and build up, are the words of command, 
Ana Na th thOkG Like tbiavic Ol Vrospero’ Walid 

But Wilkat may not Prin cs thin rece md prey 


\\ hen such thi sare dared by the dre of the (4 ity ! 


REMINISCENCES O] A YOUNG FENCIBLE. Petre BBs 
I xow imagined that Twas in pertect safety, and had nothing to 
appr hye nl prowl | ns {wo companions kept thie ir own coun el, which 
it Was as much their interest as mine that they should do; so that T felt 
little tear upon that hea I. It was destine . however, threat | should 
experience some tribulation for my conduct amongst the msurgents. 
One fine evening, after Thad returned from) parade, I went to my 


room, which was in a small pubhie house, where some other soldiers 
were also quartered, f sat myself down by my room-window, which 
overlooked a garden, and taking up my clarionet played, for my own 
amusement, an air which P had often played betore for the amusement 
of others. | mean °° Croppu Ss lie down. It Isa beautiful air, and | 


played it soli ly hecause I liked th music, and not tor the purpose of 
excitement, which was the general object when that and other stmilar 
tunes were called for by the loyalists. 

I had not been playing more than five or ten minutes, when my 
attention was attract 7 by a voice bene ath my wind WwW. I immedi ite i) 
laid down my clarionet : pon wh ch cheOYD AD, di sed as a soldier, 
looking up to the window, sa din atone as if unwiding that his words 
should reach any other earthen mine, 

You I ive pl ved that very beautifully : but not so we 1] as I have 
heard vou »! iV , 


* Acelebrated Rebel air, and avery beautiful one als 
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I] started from my seat with terror and amazement, and gazed at m 
encomiast in order if possible to recognize him. ‘This was no diilicul 
task, ft tor he did not appear to wish for econcealinent ; and I soon recol- 
lected the features of a man who had been very conspicuous in his zeal 
for the success of the rebels, and had held a commission in their army 
during the first and second week ot my saps amongst them. I im- 
Tike di itely laid down my clanionet i an d cl CSCe nde ‘d to the garden to as- 
certain his motive in thus attracting my notice, not doubting r but that 
he had assumed the unitorm of a soldier to secure himself from de- 
tection. 

Well, my lad, said I, as soon as I had joined him, what can induce 
you to risk your person in this quarter, near which you have so recently 
acted ina very different character from that in which you now m: ike 
your ap ~ arance 

lean scarcely think the risk very great when for the last three week 
Ihave appeare “dd: uly in this character. Tam actually a soldier. 

What! you! the most active of the rebels? 

Even so—lI was, as you say, one of the most active amongst them. 
and would have been so still, could T have seen the slightest glimmer- 
ing of success. When hope vanished, [ thought it would have been 
criminal to keep up a contest for the purpose of ascertaining which 
party could shed the freatest quantity of human blood : | therelore 
lett them; and, deeming myself insecure in any other vocation, I be- 
Came, as you see, a soldier. 

And have you felt no uneasiness at the prospect, or at least the ha- 
zard of being recogmzed ? 

I was littl known in these parts before [ joined the rebels, and, 
therefore, not very likely to be recognized under my present circum- 
stances. As soon, however, as I learned that the regiment to which I 
had attached myself was the same as that to which you belonged, I 
became apprehensive that upon our first meeting some inadvertence 
upon your part might betray me. | always calculated upon your 
eventual liberation trom the rebels, but did not feel uneasy upon that 
score, as | believe we might each tell tales which would be of little ad- 
Vantage to each other in this quarter. 

You may re ly upon it that [ will never open Wy lips upon the sub- 
ject to mortal breathing. 

Neither must you appear to know me when first you sce me in the 
presence of others, and your ponte would do well to adopt the 
same precaution. 

I told him that I would venture to promise for my comrades; after 
Which we shook hands, and parted mutually satisfied. 

Ile was a young man, apparently about two and twenty years of age, 
and remarkably handsome. | felt a prepossession in his favour the 
first hour that I saw him, and we for many years atterwards continued 
to be the firmest friends. 

A few nights after the interview which I have just related, he again 
paid me a visit in my quarters, and asked me to accompany him a 
short distance into the country. [asked him how far; and he replied, 
only about two miles: it was upon a matter to him of the utmost im- 
portance, and he would commuoicate it to me on the road. Although I 
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knew but little of him, and some people might think that little not alto- 
eether in his favour, | agreed to accompany him. 

He continued silent antit we had got about a mile upon the road ; and 
might, perhaps, have continued so to the end of the journey , had I not 
asked him whither we were proceeding. 

The tact is, he rephed, that Tam so absorbed in my own thoughts 
that | forgot that you were still ignorant of the favour which L wish 
you togrant me. My future fortunes depend upon this hour. This 
would not trouble me but that [ may hencetorth involve another in my 
own fate: and should it be for evil [ should not e asily forgive myself. 

You are about to be married, then ? 

You have guessed rightly. 

llave you any other expect: tions or resources tor supporting y a wite 
than those which you derive trom your new protession ? 


None except what I may perhaps expect by my marnage. My 
father and mother may eac h or both be living or dead, tor what | know: 
for [ never knew either one or the other. When 1 came to years ot 


maturity | found myself alone in the wide world, without kith or kin. 
Relation I had none. [ had one friend to whom | owed my educa- 
tion, and | have forteited his triendship, it matters not how ; but when 
it happened, I tound mys« If without any claim on society, and society 
was equi ally, | thou: ht , posse ssed ot no cla Hin On me | bee; Line reck - 
less of my lite. I seal a satchel on my back, nil as a poor scholar 
wandered about the country, living upon the hospiti ilitv of the pea- 
santry, and sometimes entertained in the houses of the minor gentry. 
About twelve months since | passed through this part of the country, 
and at a gentleman’s house where [| was entertained, | dared to fall 
love, and with his daughter. Yet | was not ungrateful to my enter- 
tainer, as | could prove if | had leisure to enter into details; but 
suffice it to state that [ was beloved in turn. = | knew the immeasurable 
distance which spread itself between me and my elected bride, and be- 
came dejected. ‘The rebellion broke out ; my hopes revived ; the 
flame of liberty burned strongly in my bosom, tor even when T had 
now: olit else to love . lL love “dl my country. My exper TaALIONS, as you al- 
ready know, were blighted and in despair. I returned hither to take a 
last farewell of her to whom tourtune decided, as I thought, that I was 
never to be united. Affection was too strong for prudence, and she 
resolved to share my tortunes whether good or evil. To deter her 
from quitting her father’s house [| became a soldier. It was all in 
vain. Mine she would be, even though she was compelled to tollow 
the baggage-waggon. In short, | have no choice left, and this night 
she is to be my wife. 

After a pause of some duration | asked him how he meant to pro- 
vide tor his wife, for it was impossible for him to expect that an edu- 
cated female, of refined habits, could at once descend to the humiliating 
privations which as a soldier's wife she must be compelled to sub- 
mit to, 


Reasoning upon the prudence of the step 1s now too late, he re- 
plied. I both foresee and apprehend the worst. I have also painted 
my apprehensions to her in their worst colours; and the reply which 
conquered all my reasoning was, ‘f My father loves me, and when it 
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eannot be retracted he will forgive me, and purchase a commission 
fol you.” 

[ hope it may prove so, L replied; but ifit should prove otherwise ? 

Why, then Emust get the ene my to shoot me inthe first engagement 
that our re Whment centers, and then surely her tather must be recon- 
ciled to her. 

This, my friend, is a poor prospect to go tothe altar with. Had you 


not bette r dissuade her from her purpose until your conduct in) the 


field may ratse you to the rank of an oilicer? You know the soldier’s 
motto a vold chain or wood: i lew. 

I do, be replied, and [T know that many have been compelled to take 
the wooden leg, while the instances are few in the English service 
where a common soldier has ever succeeded Wn obtaining the cold chain. 
But there is no use in thinking, the die is cast, and this night shall 
Withess our unhlon. 

But what is the favour which you require at my hands ? 

Sunply, to give her away—to stand in the shees of her father. 

am but a young man to act as father upon such an occasion ; but | 
will do so, although for your sake as well as the lady’s I could have 
wished that the m irriage meht be eclebrate dl under more favourable 
au pie Se 

We soon after turned trom the main road, and crossing some fields 
arrived ina short time at a handsome house, surrounded, as far as 
the darkness would permit me to see, by very beautiful plantations. 
My compamon having stauoned me within the edge of a coppice, 
whi re it Was nent to Lnpossible that | should be discovered, proceeded 
hiarnse lt to the MANSION, equ sting that | would there await his return, 
It was a long while before he returned, and my patience was well nigh 


exhaust dl, Whit noat ieneth ! pre re ived two figures approach ne, and 


shortly after recogmized my companion with the lady of Jns love lean- 
yer Upon lits atlil. 
[ issued trom the coppice, and we all proceeded at a rapid pace unul 


we regained the high road. Tustead of proceeding towards our quarters, 


however, we now struck throush « by-path which wound between two 


} ‘ ] —— > . 
hills. ae re | he ran to Teel Consicde radle apprehensions for our sufety, 
upoa hearing a whistle so loud and long, breakipe upon the silence of 


the bight, as at at would never terminate. I had hved long enough 
amongst the rebcls to know their stunals: and the moment I heard 
this | conjectured that there was a party at no great distance. My 
companion perceived at once my perplexity: and im order to relieve 
my alarm, observed that there was nothing to apprehend. 

\\ hoe ver W stle d thus, said he, Is at leas! two mules distant. Be- 
sides—it Is unanswered. 

Not so, said |, as another whistle as shrill and as loud as the fore- 
gome swept thro wh the air trom the OPpasi te direction, 

Good Eleavens! exclaimed the lady, | hope we are in satety. 

Be not alarmed, he replied. If you only recollect yourself a mo- 
nent, vou will perceive that these sign ils cun have no reference to us. 

‘| he moon was beautifully cl ar, and we had just crossed a rivulet 


upon stepping stones by its light, when another whistle right a-head, 


and at no great distance, caused us more perplexity and uneasiness 
thaa we had yet experienced. In a tew seconds the whistle was replied 











‘ 


to upon eith ! lide OT US ¢ and kn Winrer Ghat since tl GIste} Ol of the 


’ 


rebels numbers Ol them had formed themselves into bands Ol robbers, 
md tived by plunder and devastation, [ became seriously alarmed, 
\T\ compan it ai?) rred nov to | COM) Y at a HOTM=pitks, lle 

| tor yn) and looked around fiona. at the same time ob- 
erving he knew that pra QO! the country well, and that from th King's 


‘ 
} 
' 
‘ 


iy conc al us, but unfortunately the ve Hel were as 


troops tl could Casi 
intima ly acquainted with its iding-places andr s as he was 
himself. 

Do you think then, I asked him, that they have seen and are in pur- 
suit of us / 

I think no such thing, he rephed. We have unfortunately takou out 
path through the spot which they have assigned for their place of 
meeting; and therefore, as | apprehead no search, | shall be able in a 
few moments to recollect a conventent place of conccaln 

In less than a minute he proceeded rayndly forward to a hedve that 
crossed our pathway, with a ditch at each side of at, and which, from 


the fine weather that had lasted for some weeks, was rfectly dry. 
The hedge was a broad one, and set at each side with trees and bushes, 
that in some place s were almost Impervious. Ve vot mio the ditch, 


} ’ ! + ol 
and proc edine to the closest part Ol it, We sat Gown to avait the Issue, 
completely screened from observation. 

We had not by, CT long In our Cover, when Ome per Olis CrOSsS( | the 


=e 


} } ! 
rie( ie spol Wilere We had tancn 


e, about twenty vards distant from t 


‘ 


shelter. Efere they halted, and again the whistling recommenced, and 
was answered not only trom each: side, but also from the path we had 
just passed. In a short time a party of fifteen or twenty had assembled, 
and, as usual upon these occasions, the whiskey was produced and 
handed round, while a conversation went on, in which | soon telt the 
cle epest interest. 

Well, Paddy, said One, have you heard any thing lately ol 
and he named my companion, who had some reason to wish that 1 was 
hot privy to this conversation. 

Faith and that l have——the devil’s cure to the rascal! he has turn cf 
red-coat. 

So Jack Finane told me, said another. Phe sa he saw him on pa- 
rade in his regimentals 

Bad luck to him! said another ; it was the ke of him that lost Tre 
land. 

He may not be so bad, after all, said another, Ele never hiked a red 
coat yet; and, take my word for it, he will serve thein a slippery trick 
one day. , 

You seem to be well known in this quarter of the world, said I, 
Ina whisper, to my comrade. 

Better known than trusted, said he, in a2 tone and manier which I 


cannot describe, but which Jett the bnypression Upon imv mind for a 
} 


moment, that thie Op mon of the spe ilk r was hot wholly Wilhoul foun 
dation, who said that he believed he would ** serve the red-coats a slip- 
pery trick one day vi t.” db had but hitthe time to think upon the matter, 
however, when another whistle announced an accession to the pat 

The whistle was answered, and i a mrmiut O twa r atta 
Was seen approachiug at tull s) id almost bi le i exertion, 


Jun = ¥Ot. Xie. * ewRel 

















lle came 1 p sta tt troue, and, when within teow paces ¢ 

the party, he bellowed torthat the top of his voice: * News, news 
boy Hews arrah. by J. *. the best and the {inne st news for old 
Ireland that Vou eves eard since th Git\ bather Murphy hoisted thi 
reen flag upon the hall Let me wet my whistle,”——-and, suiting the 
m to the word, | natehed a bottle trom one of the party, and 
putting it to hus j Ss LO0O% omewhat more than would till a thimble, it 


ne pngeht pudue Dy thee tune he held at to his mouth. & Phe re, Vs lads 
now for the new the krench, the brench—arrah, then, bad luck 
to my mother’s son if it isnt true. The French, you dogs, the 
brench lie could vrct ho farther, baat Cap red about like a mmadiman, 
hole party wath red open-mouthed round him, and begeed 

hin to tell thems what really was the news he brought. 


Packs t | tell you "be continued 7 the lreneh thes ar landed 


hout of exultatron was nnmediately raised by the wh Ne party. 

A yonoas this had sub d, the que SLIODIS were cagerly renewed, Ar 
there many of them HOW Mans and what have they done ? 

Many of them?) faith and that there are--a power of them. They 


} ] P he | } } } 
ive’ tanen hall i. | l; read coats atiacked thie tt), and hmiaace them rub 


vimy soul they did; but it was d——d hard atter them. But come, 
my dads, we must spread the news and raise all the men we can.— 
\rrah, by J , my boys, we'll have another toss up tor it. 

Phe exulting spirit with which he eave utterance to this preliction 


and nothing was to be 


Was ¢ erly caucht by the rest of the party, 


| ral Dut tiie miIOst COHNMNGeCHT AanNteclpations ot SUCCESS, TOW that the 


} > | P , . } ¢ al } ] » ot . 
bren ib Were CoM cll bast. N Woe! did they lor: tto ask Wieciher the 


Pav our at neral Dbonapatr i | not come mW person . but as their ii 
formant could cive no authentic answer upon this point, they consol 
} ] P el P } ‘ . pa . . 
themsclves with the certamty, that at all events the French were a 


rived, so lon yr SO GINIOUSIV, and hitherto so vainly looked for, 


Phe whole party soon atter crossed the streamlet, and were short! 
out of view, to vreat relict, for, had we been discovered, our treat 
ment might not have b li Lae MOST AGTEeE able desc Pip Ulor. Wi ho 
resumed our journey, and iu about a quarter of an hour arrived at a 
hut, where we found a priest, ol course a Catholic, in readiness to re- 
ceive us. An old crone who sat in the corner of the chimuey, and he: 
son, a stout i llow ibout tive and thirty years of ave, were the witnesses 
to the cere MOV, and ina tew minutes the dk Sth of this blooming iri 
\ ‘ lea if cy 

Phe night was somewhat chilly: but there was a blazing fire on tl 


hearth, ana the wid Woman was endeavouring to boil some water in a 


' » 3 ; , " } . | ’ ' 
tiiree-t ea ron prart WaliCib Dt Irom) au won hanevet hh otal CLVIEDILAA 
Phere were some glasses on the table, and two bottles, the contents ¢ 
\ choamelht be easily ul Ised 
a ~ ) cae . 1; . 
Ehese prepal ns, however, were searcely suthcient to dissipate 
' ; . ‘ 
‘ ' ! ae So ] wy 7 
i brit i \\ i 1) \ Teo ert Witdole Darity. tne oul ( 
, - “3 ee eo ol = 
» aa ’ | Wii the romante notions of the ree 
; ; : . 
tlic Feaillles ¢ e > auld perhaps, at Giat moment, she micnt tor tne mM 


time have echntertalllcd a yUuSt Sense Ol the i porleanee ol t 
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moS nd Willen she had thus 


Ss 


‘landestinely engaged. [ler husband, too, 


love, lth Which less tela iy Wai apparent 


than in this. ‘The priest endeavoured to enliven them by a tew jokes, 


4 
Ws cl Ores ed my spirit: ana Upon the whole, l have Reever seen a wed- 


ding, resulting from mutua 


and the old crone threw out insinuations with a knowine lecr about 
throwing the stocking, at which the maiden blushed: but all tailed in 
exitlarating their depyection, althoueh each endeavoured to assume a 
forced gaicty, Which evidently but all accorded with what was passing 


VV e qu iffed al olass of mountaimn-dew to the health and happine SS of 
the at w-imarried couple, while the priest, looking at them, protested 


that it was Impossible they could be otherwise than happy. A supper 


of cold meat prepared for the occasion was then served Ut}, which to 


me was by no means unacceptable. I was as hhunmerry asa hawk, and 


did ample justice to it; as did also the old woman's son, who had, per- 


} 


h ips, seldom the vood fortune to sit down tO such, to him, stunptuous 


fare. 

Shortly after supper was over, the priest wished us good night, and 
left us without appearing to have any apprehensions of the rebels, with 
whom he might probably have had a perfectly good understanding. 
bb. t. re he cle parts d. howe yu - I perceived that he accepted his vucr- 


don from the fair hands of the bride, and, if T might torm a judgment 


trom the satistaction expressed in his countenance, it was liberal, 

\tter his dl parture, the old Woman conducted the Voune ¢ rmiple to 
icir bridal chamber, a miserable room, rendered as comtortable as eir- 
cumstances would admit of tor the occasion. ‘The old woman Jaid her- 
selfdown upon a bed of rushes in a corner of the room, where we had 
been sitting. ‘The son and myself occupied two chairs by the fire-side, 
and consoled ourselves with whiskey punch for our want of rest. 

[t was necessary that we should be im our quarters betore the day- 


ht was far advanced, in order to avoid being missed, which in those 


Ii, 


times would have subjected us to serious punishment. Twas sull more 
> ! ! ! 
AnSIOUS upon thus head, li) consequence Oo! the mt llivene > ee had li ard 


; ° } as ; Ww ! } sa ; ” 99 ol 

rt | itive to the landing ol the aerencil Which mielht, uot reac hed thre 
- 2 e} . *. \? . ‘ 

tOWwi, Cause abe Immcdiate muster Of the troups. j PLICTLUICHT ye df thre 1 © 

. j ’ pe we ; rs 

I irs TO mV C ynrade before be FeurFred, caal { We arranveg tiat | Was to 


' “ } 14° a a } 
k noe n at his room-door at half-past tWo O CivCan, WilCh We sihould With 
} s } ; A . : ; , 
all CX} ition return to out quarters, 
] ; , . ! . +e) } ‘ ! _ 
[ continued chatting away tae time with tie pcadsalll, Wald eCnter- 


tained me with numerous tales Of Ghosts, falrles, and Appel mis, to 


whi hh I liste ned with a ereedy ear, until | yu ri d that thi LPP PPOTULE d 


_— 
’ 


hour had arrived. My comrade was alive to the summons, and the 


rey dawn of morning was just peeping over the hills when we issued 
Ira thie hut, and reti iced our Steps to the }) iter i (| velli rv Qi the 
bride, Li Vine Gi po ited her in suicty, W PUPS tie d oui Waly to th 
town, Where we arrived betore five o'clock, and regained our quart 


e! , 7 -ol . > 
Wak ‘ ‘ i un! and wi hout observation. 














Pia LAS‘) ree Ci rok FOREST. 


Wii thou Pree, thou lonely Pree, 
() here a thonsand stood ! 

We! t proud tales be t ld Iy\ thee, 
Last of the solemn Wood! 


Dwells there »yvoiee amidst thy boughs, 
\\ tt le i= vet il rkly rree) 
Stillness is round. a aon ontide vlows 
} hastseen! 


Pell us whatt 


' } 
ve seen the forest--iadows lie 


\\ ‘Tre now men reap the corti, 
| ha seen the kingly chace rush ly, 


Phrough the deep vlades at morn. 

“With the glanee of many a gallant spear, 
And the w eo many a plume, 

And the be briehinns ora hundred deer 
It hath lit the woodland’s gloom. 
| ive seen the knight and his train ride past 
With his banner borne on high ; 

(Per all my leaves there was brehtness cast 


I reori his leans panoply. 


Phe yrils rim at mv feet hath laid 

I li- }) lm-braneh ‘midst the flowers, 
And told } s be ils, canned meekly pray d, 

Kneeling at Vesper-hours. 


And the merry men of wild and elen, 
In the green AYTity they wore, 

Hlave feasted here with the red wine's cheer, 
And the hunter-sougs ot yore. 
\nd the minstrel, resting in my shade, 
Hath made the forest ring 

With the lordly tales of the high ( rusade, 
nee loved by chiet and king. 

* But now the noble forms are gone, 
That w ihk'’d the earth of old: 

‘The soft wind hath a mournful tone, 

Phe s nny light looks cold. 


here is Ht vlory left lis Thaw 


Like the vlory vith the dead — 
1] would that where they slumber low, 
My latest leaves were shed !"— 


Oh! thou dark Tree, thou lonely Tree, 
Lhat mournest forthe Past! 

\ peasant’s home in thy shade 1 see, 
imbower d trom every blast. 

\ lovely and a mirthtul sound 
Of laughter meets mine ear: 

For the pronor man’s children sport around 
Qnthe turf, with nought to fear. 

And roses lend that eabin’s wall 
\ tp>prs summer-glow, 

And the Open door stands free to all, 


For it reeks not of a foe 


And the \ Li] ve-bell ~are on the breeze 
‘That stirs thy leaf, dark Tree !~— 
—HHow can 1 mourn, amidst things like these, 
lor the stormy Past with thee ? ir. Hf. 
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LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
No. Il. ( lcci Ca tpi? WN. ey x C Pro het Vakanna. 


You have perh: ips heard in England of the Cater war of IS19. and of the 
assault on Greham’s Town by an arty of L0,000 savage warriors ; but I ‘p= 
— the real eecasion of that war, and the character of the « \traordinary 
1 r wil o then directed the counsels of the Cath r ehiets, are scarcely known 
be aul this secluded nook of the world. The grieve wrongs miftlieted on the 
native tribes under the Dutch government of the ¢ ape, were lone age ex- 
posed by Mr. Barrow, ina strain of generous indignation highly creditable 


tothe feelings of that distinguished writer : but, sinee the colony became n 


| 
dey ye ndeney of the British empire, not one of the man travellers who have 
exp Nored its remote provinees has thoueht fit to tell the world how natters 
are managed new. tis therefore, | Presume, tuken for granted that the 

ssed, and that the treat- 


ment of the natives by our colonial authorities has been strieth revulated 


aliuses that once existed have been lony cigrad We dr 
by these principles of justice and humanity, which as a nation we se loudly 


profess. Such is, doubtless, your impression—for our Government proclama- 


tions at the Cape have beel of late years famingly | phil: init hropieal, But 
let mot Kngland < lia) the flattering unction to her se ary that emp ty pro- 
fessions will pass for good deeds. The light of day will at len 6 reveal what 
has Lene ti doing in the dark and then it wiil | 1 found th t ¢ long-abused 


Aborigines of South Africa have, indeed, gained but one : the transfer 
of the Cape from Duteh to English dominion ; and that the chie?, almost 
the sole alteration in their condition is this :—Under the Duteh they were 
plundered, and oppressed by the boors ; under the English by the Govern- 
ment itself. 

A detailed narrative of our wars with the Callers would furnish but a de- 

lorable tale of wrong and retaliation, far too long and too monotonous for 
your pages. Tse - you therefore only a single * act of the drama.” It is 


neither the last, nor perhaps the most affecting ; but it may serve as a speci- 
men of our coli ‘nial performances in this style of acting, and perhaps «raw 
some attention to our secluded polities! theati before the last seene of 
the ¢ aff *trayvedy is ¢ napleted, us the Jlotlentot one has been long were. 

fn the year Ists an internal war broke out among the Caffer clans whieh 
border on the colomial frontier. It orivinated im eertain disputes between 
the Clief Gaika and his unele S’Lhambi, about the ession ofa tract of 
pasturage,—and ” rir ga of ba conduct of the former in plundering 
some ol the weake hiefs of their eattle. ond retbly e; rryiny off and iip- 
propriating te oe own use the wife ofa distineuished warrior." “Phe parties 
Hew to arms, and a powerful confederacy was forn a against the arrogant 
usurper. S Lhambi was supported by his brother dal ly \ the prophe t- 


chief Makanna, by Congo, Habanna, Hinza, and most of the other principal 
leaders of the Amakosa nation. Inthe confliet which ensued, Gaika was de- 
feated with great loss, his elan dispersed and plundered, and he himself driven 
for shelter to the vicinity of the colony. The vietors did) not press him 
farther, nor was ANY ALZTession Co mmitted by them upon the colonial terri- 
tory. There was, therefore, not the slightest pretence tor our interference, 


Gaika's fine person and plausible demeanour fascinated the travellers Barrow 

nd Lichtenstein, who saw him when he was a ve ry young man. Since that time 
his character has deve loped itself very differently from what those writers antici- 
pated. At this day he stands lower in moral estimation, even in the opinion of the 
( affers, than any other chief of note in their nation ile bas been long notorious 
for his arrogance, duplicity, sensuality, and insatiable cupidity 5 and is considered, 
by the missionaries and other | uropeans to whom he is known, to be very far be- 
low the average chara ter of bis countrymen, who are certainly, on the whole, a fine 
ble accounts which 


hig! Spirited race of men, and not undeserving of the favoura 
the ine o: — : , . 
the intelli it travellers above nanicd have given of them, 

















4 \ Letters from Noth Lfraca. 


it if ‘ doy t ‘ ! el ned the ¢ ters ought to ! ( Lye n | 
; ‘ throeir «a 
the « qr ment did not choose to ret neutral. | 
| 4 ‘ hy Csciik ; ely dee! cl hiima thee parame t 
tee ‘ the ¢ mm, * ad denonun | his « prendre its 
4 1 ontl ’ 1) prosecution of th extraordi ry paliey, Lie { - 
( | Brereton directed to march into Caflerland, in the close « 
is|s vit] wwerful foree of milit l and Bary! r motlitice. Phi str ery 
| : 
chiefs dep ted this unprovoked invasion: they declared that they we 
. to} ain at peace with the color V5 butat the same time obstinatels 
r lission to Gaika. Phe commande’ (Lad jit the colonial tert 
} | Tal l l. Phe. rat! nding brat bitamts Were attacked in thir 
| " luncdered of t eir entt] mel ss] | tered or driven it ) 
t ' [| ‘ t ossured by off cers who dCcornipal ied this Corn- 
‘ tonot less than SOOO ti Loft cattle were carn Lott frome the 
Phim nt tits allies GOOo0 of which were allotted to Gaika, and 
t , ributed } U brcnany or sold to detrav the expenses of t 
- ‘ 
I} . } t | { ? ela \" eC net nal Lf ( 
| { 1 ‘ it ! torrie re «le per ly | lepy cil ¢ 
t? i ‘ t | | der sueh ( It to 
{ \ wed thea rine ft Ch Chew Ts It aha bee 
r lite thie Caony in MUumMmerous » rhits, ravenous 
rer Retaliation Was easy and imimectite The cattle ot 
’ ig the frontier were everywhere swept off, and many of the 
Were foreed to abandon their dwellings, Detached military 
prarst re captured. Captain Gethin of the 6th regiment, Lieutenant 
Hlant of the Afriean eorps, and numerous small parties and patroles ot 
British) soldiers were masseered. The Catfers soon discovered that th 
uropean troops were but il-ndanted for withstanding their system of bush- 
rt , nel their ndacity daily increased. The Moravian settlement of 
lcnon. a hundred miles from the frontier, was prearael red and burned to th 
red Phe Zuurveld, where the British settlers ere now loeated. wa 
OVerTrul j rl lard waste: and the british troops, harassed and Docaltle il by this 
desultery mode of wartare, strove in vain to maintain their erround, or te 


defend the tr vhtened colonists. 

iw Cater chiefs were at this time directed by an extra- 
ordinary individual, generally known in the colony by the name of Lynx, 
but whose mative appellation was MM ikanna.? He hisvel been orngina I 


‘ i 


Catter of low rank, Gestitute of property, and without any pretension to 1- 
* ‘Lhe claims of Gaika to such anthoritv were, at the best, exceedingly question- 
able Ile had never been recognized as sovereign by the greater part of the 


Amakosa clans ; and he told Lord Charles Somerset himself, in 18317. that manv 
of the other chiets considered themselves his equals, and were entirely ince pendent 
of his control. Jn point of lineage even he is inferior to Hinza, who, if any 
thing like regular monarchy existed among these wild tribes, would of course be 
king. But itis altogether absurd to talk of legitimate sovereignty in such a state 
of society 3 and it is at all events manifest that we had no business to interfere in 
the internal polity and civil broils of these barbarians, so long as the safety of the 
colony was not endangered by them. | , 
b Part of this plunder was also devoted to pious purposes—much after the fashion 
four European worthies of the middie ages, who religiously wasted provinces to 
endow abbeys and cathedrals. About 3000 rix-dollars, accruing from the sale of 
Catfer cattle, was allotted to build a church in the village of Uitenhage. Question 


able as such an appropriation was, however, it was too disinterested an object to 


be executed In January 1426, when I visited that village, | found that no church 
was yet cre ted, aud that the ** consecrated fund” had been, by permis. ion of tl 
governor, diverted to a very different object. 


. The similarity of this name to that of Mr. Moore's * Veiled J ropbet” is 
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Lhe Prophet Makanna. 71 


of | hut, by his talents and address, had gradually raised him 
¢ , }} ‘ e the pre it war broke out at vais int habit of 
t! brit it | | rte} it Gaerah \ bo | | 
I tli { il " } rhoe'nit « } t t}) ' 
| ) , Wieh the military officers he talked. of or ot 
isfell under his observation : but it a 
fi Vie. Vian Fa the echlaplam. toe lI 
\ ’ “Oe , sal 4 si rif { Cap piel leh » 2 
; ro! . ‘sor myst ly 
\\ t Mbaak qrured iV correct Vie nt (lis 1 SVS- 
} ra Tt! t « } 1c*t] ’ . ch if I dea \ 
, mary US ( vias had learned respecting the ereation, 
Pot oman, the aton 7 t! ! reetion A other Chiristian 
{ tf the pen titie traditions of hh countrymen ime with 
} Prayye } by } | torent COPCLUL Feet rae, The | . + ! a 
" ] \ ryyert level dy hitte need bin ‘Tl is bp ra) hart rial ti hy 
» dteaven. The endeavoured to throw around lis ol 
ry! loot - rerbed DEEP ‘ led dimesell the brother 
~ F , Ibn real nour be i ! ah olemin ine 
’ tor | | i | ! it from observation: buat om addressin 
» flocked ino noaltitudes to hear him, he appeared to pour 
forth nban la i) ff tiny sinned Imipetie selogn ‘hee. Phe missionary. 
Road 1 Phim in Caflerland in Ste, desertbes his appearance as 
‘ ,* ] | yi ) rel his inl] Te othr ov i t| ehiet rial thr OLIN 
wople as most extraordinary. Tle addressed the lod multitudes re- 
I \ \Ih iM ri it it with ! c ¢ t iN) iA i! stricter 
| tel] irl relay } 71h L lg ith their vie . 
t| { } si 11 ty on ) 2 re’ iste Hlabneed L proof 
of the universal deluge, the existence of Immense beds of shells on the 


friendly, iri ured them te tix thr 1 rehernas mo thee MINE under dy pro- 
tection: yet thev were pity load Iv) lis mysterious demeanour, and shocked 
by fh im piots \ ret rstons, ane « 1 ony eon lnde that he w ealeul tor 
ii) bila dl Iv tt) baa CCo) j i bhi prfliues sapped Ly ultimately 
r iP 7) 
by devrrees be eaimed a complete control over all the rineipal chiefs, 
t} q> §¢ ) of Qa:) ka. | ‘) { ‘ read ana i\¢ it | Peta Pf ~ CO)ll~ 
lted on every matter of consequence, recerved mumerous gilt collected a 
larve body of ret; mers. gna was acknow he deed asa warrior chief as well ; t 
prophet. Elis ulterior objects were never fully developed ; but it seems not 
I robable that he contemplated ine himself te the se eremgnty os well 


! . , 7 . 
sto the pri =thve oval ct his nation 


"y . } } - > . 
(for, though a religious impostor, 
CHeTOMUS aspiration . £0 elevate | 
. ] } } 
prarnitie thy ural arate 1 


ie eertiink Virs Tet clestits tf 


eniel pray sed to himself the | itriotie task 


of high and 


) ] } 


yy devrecs his barbarous countrymen. both 


rtoa level with the Europeans, 


1 


»¢ 


) 4 | 
> 4 “ ’ . } 2 . 7 ; 
But. whatever were Makanna’s more peacelul projects, the u ‘xpected in- 


‘ 


ish tTraaps in ISIS diverted his en Crurise 


7 ‘ ~ ] "7 , es } : z 
ite anew and more disastrous channel. The confederate chiefs, in turning 


ire 


fsele) Ora young hart upon the mou 


2% 4 


ced bY their own rmmeadite wrongs, had 


( 
eted at the same time under the prophet’s directions ; for it was one of his 
‘ ‘ 


* Many of the traditionary customs of the Caifers, | les the rite of e-rem 
cision, bear a stri} Ty resemblance to th sc ofthe M ’ lseem strongly 
to corroborate Mr. Bairow’s opinion, that they, however remotely, derived their 
lineage from a Hebrew or Arabian origin. Many terms in their language appear to 
| it to a similar source. Por exam pl » thie im Of that ‘ve itiftul ante Ope, the 
Spr rok l I rhais J im th \matl i tong The very same 
word is used in Hebrew to denote an Antel ne of the same description, it not the 
precise species, erroneously rendered ‘* roe” by our translater ‘* Like a roe 


ntains of Bether. 








wit 
t } 





i nel ft eachers 
’ 
er Dreret ’ ruective 
; - the of hecerat 
t of the w or-prophet seer 
boot of the Ch Licidis at 
ee oe V that this w 
! | eursions, such ; had alwavs hitherto 
re. Li ereat ditheulty was to concentrate the 
L «direct t r desultory aims to more lmpor- 


mmuenee, his pretended revelations from Heaven. 
of complete success, provided they implicitly 


’ ] | , . ‘ ] 
led the wre majority of the Amakosa clans 
' 
rr to tunite ther forees for a sHmultaneous 
} ’ 4 } 
» heele-q rters off the brits 1) troops, lle 
| | > . ee } 
{ i the Grareat Spirit, to avenge then 
} } } _ - 1 
t ‘ »>fTromr the ov e Tie rits of their an 
’ 1 , 
ttis t the white men, \ orm they should 
7 1 os « “eeeal seat oe 
cre Lilie? 4, AO} river ala thta the oceal 
‘ } ¢ 1 2 eg 
( ich t > bil { mv Ti ‘ vil t i sitPLie’y ernie 
\ ] 7 ? 
\| i i | a? i t t t ‘ Gotha 
f 
rar’ ¢ ry Cli istlPy ! ° 
, ; VT 
ehosen ‘| Troms ti Various Claus, SMlakans 
‘ "y 1 . . ) }>: ° pial ’ Ba 
res ort me Grrent | <tr AALVOT, aha und hilise 
} , 1 . vf ! . 
; i ft 1 thous rich. ii them sent (1M COll-~ 
} } 
i i I } te (el ( r here yume C of cde- 
s | + + 
‘ aan i’ f ~f) 4 4 that fig 
i \ ti y ‘ 
at “sa? | ’ 44) 
1aih rio ) i TOUsea I t cLie On ti 
, } ] +] } 
i ore tne Were ii i¢) @ ; f 
} | } | } 
a ~T94 tli sala 1 
7 
i | | i) ‘ idi i¢ 
? ’ 
i ‘ { I ‘ f it (7¢ 
I i ( i it 
t i > ‘ rlie I'- 
i 
4ii\ cl Tlie® Fe ht ‘ i 11 Qe] 
} ’ } 

‘4 had Pentire.yv adisi ‘ - ‘ 
Ure | Oo. i { he | il \ a a i Lit 
Ver meariy ¢ iptured DY the ¢ I) as he wy; 

. . i . . 

} oe - } . ie os os — . 1 

fh Some Ol his oflicers, Llad the Cat CTs aQvahlhice 


ave failed of capturing the place. 


confusion in the little garrison, which consisted of 


“land fifty European troops, and a sn all corps of 


Lhe place h ul no regular defence 9 and the few 


ssedi were not in pertect readiness. The Caffers 
th their wild war-eries. They were gallantly en 
he poured upon them, as thev advanced in den 
etive fire of musketry, every shot of which 
‘sof assagais fell short or inetlective, still, how- 
at =| the « iefs cheering t| ie ay ~uln st £0 Ci 
“i , Of t! c for mM tC Wal were J 
re er ita stal in ord 
‘ ? iWais ¢ ] } . t | 
! { lye | cle ( 
f ( wes Mal 7 
} hl net I c iH 











adi / phe iakanna. rh: 
y mt ers, nhak ha enabled them to overpower the feeble rare- 
tes 

é \t homment, and wv e other parties of the barbarians were 
a the in tlank and rear—the old Hlottentot ¢ ptain, 
a pened that c to be aceidentally at Graham's Town with 
iialo-hunters, rushed latrepid orward to meet the enemy. 
Po old Boezae most of the Cafler chiefs and captains were personally hnown. 
Hoe was aman of great coolness too, and familiar with their feree appearance 
a is shouts. Sineling out the boldest of those who, now in advance, 
ere encouraging their men to the final onset, Boezae and his followers, the 
" best marksmen in the colony wlevelled in a few minutes a number of the most 
distinguished ehiets and warriors. Their onset was for a moment checked. 
a, Phe British troops cheered, and renewed with alacrity their firing, which ex- 
y lhaustion and dismay had somewhat slackened. At the same instant the field 
J ces, now brought to bear upon the thickest of the enemy, opened a most 
* destruetive fire of grape shot. Some of the warriors madly rushed forward 
e d hurled their spears at the artillerv-men. But it was in vain. Phe tront 
i ranks Were mown down like erass. Those behind reeoiled wild | mie and 
| irretrievable rout ensued. Makanna, after vainly attempting to rally them, 
, au ‘ommpanied their flight They were purstied but a short Way ; for the 
poeltial at Coy liry durst rot follow them inte the broken ravines where they 
“chily precipitated their flight. The slaughter was vreat for so brief a 
contliet. Fourteen hundred Caffer warriors strewed the field of battle : and 
many hundreds more perished of their wounds before they reached their 

a on eountry. 
This formidable attempt, altogether unprecedented in Catler warfare, 
, alarmed the colomal Government, and awakened all its vengeance. The 
7 ly irgher mitlitia throughout the whole extent of the colony was called out, 
; nd marched to the eastern frontier to assist in chastisinge the ‘ savages.” 
( oli nel \\ illshire, colleeting all the disposable British ane Llottentot troops, 
‘hed into the enemy's country in one direction, while Landdrost Stock- 
enstrom, with his burgher commande of a thousand horsemen, swept it in 
m nether. The villages of the hostile clans were burnt, their eattle earried off, 
their fields of maize and millet trodden down, and the wretehed inhabitants 
lriven inte the thiekets., and there bombarded with erape-shot and Congreve 
kets. Dispirited by their late failure, defeated in every attempt at resist- 
ae ir women an | helpless old people alt Th Dbhias cred praely criminately 
‘ the armed men; their principal ehiefs, S'Lhambi, Congo, Hiabanna, 
ve all, their prophet Makanna, denounced as ‘touthovs,” and the inha- 
ts threatened with utter extermination if they did not speedily deliver 
t! i! ay) i de il or alive, "—the t atfer people vet remained faithful to their 
Chiets. And though the prophet had lost much of his influence since the 
disastrous failure of his great enterprise, yet among the multitudes now 
driven to despair, and perishing of want around him, not one was found 
° Willing to earn the high reward offered for his apprehension by his ** eivi- 
lized” conquerors. ‘The course adopted by Makanna under these trying 


circumstances was remarkable; and I shall detail it in the words of a friend 
Who witnessed his surrender, and who, having accompanied this Christian 
commando, had taken notes at the time, (which T have had the advantage 
of.) descriptive of the manner in which our Caffer wars are managed, and of 
such remarkable Occurrences as fell under his observation. 


‘* The rain had continued to fallin torrents for several days. Mr. Stockenstrem, 
with his division, was encamped on the high ground east of Trompetter’s Drift. The 


Calfers 3 tedly shewed themselves in r? t force, as if disnme dto attack . rush 
ig forward with their usual shouts;—but, on being fired at, as quickly retired to the 
! In the afternoon of the loth, (Ang. 1819,) two Gonaqua women came to 


? > ——— } 1 —"» ] On " | ‘ P 
the ca », an told Vir. oOchensi. rom, that thev were sent by the chief V] ikanna to 


sie for peace; he offering to come himself and treat, if his life and liberty could b 
Narantes vir. S ephed, that he would pledge himself that the Chiet’s life 
} ’ 1*) ot . 
su brut } cout Lotter no vuarantee tor tis ipberts lec mseone of tie « hief 


’ sf , ’ 


xpedition was to take Makanna and me other dead or ave 














6c '] W ‘ f irted hi t essage and the Landdrost scarcely all 
hin to imag that their visit | ther object than that of es we, 
| i f ninto See rity i terxcit no small degree ( ur] | I 
us, W ithe celebrat 1 Catfer prophet, towards evening of the next vv 
( foo thie Cammy With an air ot pt ‘ imal sc | ssion, Whi certa 
( eat | ct 
‘lt appeared that the message sent by the women had been correctly delivers 
Mout led tl i wit! in t\ hich w have done bone 
to the most civilized being ‘pe mle sav that PT bave occasioned the war lett 
see whether mv giving myself up w ll restore peace.’ 
‘* After partaking of some refreshment, be entered into a conversation with t! 
Landdrost, in which he displaved no small share of sound judgement and shrewd 
veut ble became evidently uneasy, however, when he learned that be was not 
1 rto the ° prinvedy il man,’ nod that he would be delivered over to the com 
tin it Lient.-Col. Willshire the day following, Lik suid that he knew thr 
( el too well to trust him: that be was too much the friend of his mortal enen 
(, , and w ld ae er die up to that chief, who would crucliv torture a 
1 rhim. Our arguments to persuade him that this suspicion was unfounded, 
! I] l gl i Mi indignant; so thataut was deemed 
‘ | eon " i itil neat morning when Colonel Willshire, 
t hody, passed the Landdrost’s camp, and took Makanna as a pri- 
x oy | with | 
6 A v dave after ros, ist 1] bods of Caters were seen at the edge at 
thicket near Colonel Willshire’s mp, Who made signs that they desired a |] irley 
j lonel, attended by a coup! rothcers of whom the narrator was one), havi 
1 ‘ ltowards them 1 mrmed., two Catlers ipproached, and proved to be the one 
‘ imbis and the other Makanna’s chief couusellors. Thev were, Lthink, a 
riertole Kine men, and as dienitied in their demeanour, as anv Ihave ever bebel 
\fter a few questions and answers relative to the dispes il of Miakanna, (who by 
this time had been sent into the Colony,! and the prospects of an accommodation, 
the ft nial Lr ihe ¢ ip chief delivered himself inthe t lowing terms- in so manly 
pimunner, with so graceful an attitude, and with so much feeling and animation, 
t the bald translation which | am able to furnish, can atford buta very faint 
te dae eloquence 
. 2 if vial ti un] ist one, tor you are ck Li nined to extirpate l 
,vou { tc tal ip aris When ou thers, and the fathers 
t Doors, t 4 lt nselves inthe Zuurveld, we then lived together 
| r t 1 1 me hills: thew herd » smoked to 
ther out of the same: es: they were brothers—until the herds of the Cather 
t ints «of ce | rs sore, What those covetons mi 
‘ lL net t ft i t ts for bil uttons, they took by force. Qur fathers 
were they lowed t their wives and children lived upon milk 
they fought tor t r property. ‘They began to hate the colonists, who covete 
t ill, d aimed at thea destruction 
‘Now their kraals and our fathers’ kraals were separate, Fhe Boors mad 
cotmmandoes on our fathers. Our tathers drove them out of the Zuurveld 
ved there, because they had conquered it. There we were circumcised ; there we 
t Wives ind there our children were born. ‘The white men hated us, but could 
tcl sawav. When there w war, we plundered von. When there was pen 
mad people stole; but our chiefs forbade it. Your treacherous tric 
( palwavs bad peace with von; always plundered you: and, when his people 
tole, always shared in the plunder. Have vour patroles ever found cattle taken in 
eof peace, runaway slaves, or deserters, in the Kraals of ovr chiefs lave 
they ever gone into Gaika’s country without finding such cattle, such slaves, such 
deserters, in Gaika’s kraats But he was your friend : and vou wanted the 


Zuurveld. You came at last like locusts.* We stood: we could do no more. 
You said, © Go over the Fish Kiver —that is all we want.” We yielded, and came 


mere 
‘We lived in peace. Some bad people stole, perhaps : the nation was quiet 
the chiefs were qu ct Gaika stole -tiis clefts stole—his pe ple stole. You sent 


" 


} rt CO] per * you sent him ben S$; vou sent him horses—« Ih which he rode to steal 


mere, Lo us vou oulv sent commanadocs.,. 


* Abluding to Col | Grahan.’s commaudoes in LSll and 1412. 








The Prophet Vakanna. 





‘We quarrelled with Gaika about grass—no business of vours. You sent a 
commando *—vou to 1k our last cow—vou left only a few calves,—whiech died fo: 
want, along with our children. You gave half the spoil to Gatka half vou kept 
yourselves Without milk. our corn d stroved, Wwe SAW Cour Wives ind children 
perish—we sax that we must ourselves perish ;—-we f wed, therefore, on the 

fof our cattle into the colony We plundered, vl we fought for our lives 
We found you weak: we destroved your soldiers. We saw that we were strong; 
we attacked \ Ir head qu irters 3 and if we had succeeded, o right was good 4 
for vou ( rthe war. We failed- and Vou are hie 

‘We wish for peace : we wish to rest in our huts : we wish to trpoilk for ont 
children our Wi es wish to tall thy land But vou troops cover thi plains, und 

warm inthe thickets, where they cannotdistinguish the man from the woman, and 
tall 

‘You want us to submit to Gaika. That man’s face is fair to vou, but | 
heart is insincere. Leave him to himself. Make peace with us. Let him fight 
Ciyy meself- ! hall not eall on vou for help. Let Makanna loos md 
S*Lhamin, Congo nd the rest will come to vou any time vou fix. Dot you will 

f micil veil yor my (| Pall the last man of us but Garka shall not rule 
over the fo vers of thiarake deters ca we im. § 

* Brereton’s commando in I418, F Voot-print * Graham's Town. 

‘A it le econ "ale ttoth I it PCCIDEen ¢ 1 ( t ratory, lt sub 
yon y | of their poetrr ble f ving ds partefahymn whieh TP have fre 
( athy beard sn by them toa] monotone nati iN ln is rivht to state, 
however, that itis fia re clevated in nfimentt ’ roimary rs, which 
sevm ft In general very unmeaning. ‘Thos hymn was com Lhy achiet named 
Sicana, who, like Makanna, could not rend asvilable in auv languawe, but whos 


id is had doubtless been enlia real and elevated by mntercourse with tin Mission- 
nries It is the only specimen | have ever met with of versifecation in any Africat 
dialect, and will afford a tolerable notion of the liquid flow of the Amakosa 


tonzue: 


‘© Din guba inkulu siambata tina, 
Ulodali bom’ uadali pezula, 
l ma ila 7 dala idal i izn] l, 
Vel in Lindgu Taqqiits xe] ! i 

if ‘ ne i | 71iXN i} «le 
Uaima umkula gozizuline, 
Vebin i ima Wythi ie Drive 
Un nakonana Nziele, 
{ keloua sikokeli tin be 
Ceooze infama zeoza ga bom 
Iinaliinkula subiztele, 
\\ Coa wena aaba mynniza, 


Wena wena kaka linvaniza, 
Wena wena klati linyaniza 
Ulodali bom’ uadali pezula 
Umdala uadala idala izula.’ 


Translate 


Ile who is our mantle of comfort 


The giver of life, ancient, on hig 


, 
rly 


He isthe creator of the heavens 


And the ever-burning stars. 


Gop is mighty in the heavens, 

\nd whirls the stars around the sky. 
We call on him in his dwelling-place, 
That he may be our mighty leader 
For he maketh the blind to SCe ; 


We adore him as the only g 


For he alove is a sure defence, 


He alone is a trusty shield, 


tle alone is our bush of refuge 
Even hh , the giver of life « 
Who is the « reator ot the 


| 


ful, 





’ , 
Th Gb0Er ib, 


itavens 








qv) NA f fy , f I PP ésbaldi Socwely. 


Phis m indy and Prevail rete Lrinee, which il Tected sore of those who 
rift even to tears, had me etfeet on ¢ onel W illshire, and obtained neo 
rl for MIakanns ner reprieve for the famished and hunted inh ibitunts, 

he commandant ul his superiors were made of sterner stuff than to be 
mited by the misery of ‘ Cafler sa Tt All efforts, howev: r, to vet 
Possession of the pers mot the other echiels were unavailing > even tren hery 
tried in iit. holt eed Oa rp indertne the counters of all the eattle threat 
could vet be Tevtul 1. arid leaving riadnhie ond devast ition iY liined th Wi, ¢ r 
Christian’ commande retired inte the cok ny, Sw ithort evalninyg the oblect for 
hich the war was professedly commenced ; but with a spoil (including 
Brereton’s) of about 50,000 head of cattle captured from the dispersed and 

ring natives. 


In the mean while the unfortunate Makanna was carried captive to Cape 


Down ana ont ned yy order of | ¢* Grove riment a a Robben Island, in the 


mouth of Pable Bay it prot appropri ited for securing convicted felons, con- 
demned | es, cand other im lelact is, doomed to work in IPOnis iil the slate 
quarries \fter being here a few weeks, Makanna attempted to efleet his 
tne ly Cl“ fishiuingr-bosat but was upset und drowned betore he 
col { Phare 


¢ i 


KETCHES O] PARISIAN SOCTE TY, POLITICS, \ LITERATURE, 


Paris, Novemter 8, 18270. (In eontinuation. ) 


Tatwa was more remarkable for talent than intellivence. Ile wrote 
n Essay on Le Kain, whieh was prin ed some vears ago. It 


‘ 


is merely a 
commnon-place dissertation, and it: scareely possesses the merit of unfolding 


S vir ith perspienity. Talma had many anecdotes of Napeleon, 
bie ver varied in his manner of relating them—whether the Emperor 
powerful at the ‘Vhileries, or in eaptivity at St. Pelena—or within 

t’ t vear or two vhen the progr sol liberal; Th satiel the ve of the 
‘ { e rend ed N leon, nthe eves oi the youn er portion of the 
I | | 1 tie ‘io ! abl aD lis t le its rel mais rt 
() lav N oOLeon i » Lalma- Lhave just bh ! 1 tragic 
1) 2d] | Madame Davoust) | been long tor- 
! | I e her one this imerni ind hat 
shaoveon tl | \ rone tor her husband. Ile ois, in truth, 
| thi | ‘| ls the ¢ neers ob wail for a few vears 
| Toa } what he wants , 
Qn anoth r eceasion he observed to Talma. “ The Austrians never had 


but one good general: and, because I did not praise him, they sufiered him 
to perish in an inferior service.” 


* The late Colonel Fraser was urged by a superior officer to seize Congo and 
Habanna by inveigling them into his power under false pretences ; but that humane 
and honourable man indignantly refused. 
} Comp ire the conduct of our ** civilized and Christian” warriors with that of 
the **savage Catfers” in their own wars, as described by Lichtenstein, whose in- 
formation is generally correct and wel! authenticated :-— 

** Any one who falls unarmed into the hands of the enemy is never put to death : 
the women and children equally have never any thing to fear for their lives ; 


they 
are universally and wit 


out exception spared.”’—** The women and children are 


‘nt back: the victors also return some of the cattle taken, though. perhaps, but a 
mall part, dividing the rest among themselves. This claim of the con juered to 
the restitution o tof the booty rests upon a principle, which is a common 
\ t hoosas Phat w tf not let even our enemies die with hun- 
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Speaking of heroism, he said one dav ;—* Your tragedies are very absurd 
when they attempt to pourtray miilit: iry heroism. Battles are won by 
judgment and perseverance, and sometimes by chance. When two armies of 

hundred thousand men each engage together, the majority of the troops 
on beth sides have the strongest say a to fi ht. So long as this ardour 
prevails, a veneral has nothing to do, at least not more than a coachman 
who drives a couch throug h the Rue Saimt Llonor But, when the enwave- 
ment his lasted five or six hours, the love of fighting begins to diminish 
very much in both armies, and then the general must possess the talent 
requisite for animating his own troops, and discouraging those of the enemy. 
This talent, or whatever it may be called, must be ready on the spot. And, 
besides, judgment is requisite toe enable a man to see things as they really 
are, and not your tragic enthusiasm which misleads and raises false expee- 
tations as to what men are capable of doing. Murat was a tragic hero ; yet 
he was but a poor gene ral. Dessaix, on the other hand, was a true hero, 
but he was too simple for tragedy.” He then pronounced judgment on all 
the distinguished men he had known. 

One day about the beginning of April 1815, just after lis return from 
Elba, Napoleon sent for Talma. ‘The latter, on his arrival, found him very 
much out of humour—* People say, he exclaimed, that To have taken 
lessons of you to learn how to mount my throne, and to make a speech.* 
At all events, whether vou gave me lessons or not, it is a proof that TP have 
played mnh\ part Wwe ll. I unde rst ood, ache led Napoleon, that Louis \\ 111. Wis 
aa ple: ased with you. You could not but be flattered by the approbation 
of a good-natured man, who has seen Le Wain.” 

The harmless calumny to whieh Napoleon here alluded, was not. se 
awkwardly contrived as some which were invented by the retrograde party 
which ende avoured to detract trom the vlory of that Fea Wy dnan, te 
whom alone kings are indebted for preserving monarchy in Europe, during 
the 19th century. When Napoleon was angry, his countenance and gestures 
strongly resembled those of Talma. The likeness was particularly striking 
when Talma appeared in the characters of Manlius and Cinna, N: ipoleon’s 
fits of anger were sudden and violent. LT was at the ‘Tuileries one day when 
he suddenly east his eves on the Abbé Dastros, (now Bishop of Bayonne) 
who had been maintaining illegal correspondence with Pope Pius VIL. The 


Pope had just excommunicated Napoleon. Do you note What you have 
been doing, Sir?” said the Kmperor to the Abbé. © You wall stir up civil 
war in your country. T should do well to have you tried and shot within 
four and twenty hours ! a —Napoleon Was like a madman: he could not 


restrain his rage : and I was never so forcibly struck with his resemblance to 
‘Talma. 

NI. Tissot has published i pamphlet on Talma, which contains some 
pages of very interesting matter, viz. the advice given by Napole on to the 
celebr; ated actor, respec ting the proper mode of performing the part of Nero, 
in Racine’s Britannicus. 

The constant object of Talma’s ambition was not to shine in society, but 
to excel in his profession. He devoted himself wholly to the advancement 
of the dramatic art. This sort of feeling, without} which no proficiency 
can be attained in the Fine Arts, is becoming more and more rare. The 
Arts are now cultivated merely as the means of making money. The 
painter finishing his picture, and the poet cone ‘uding his tragedy, are only 
engrossed with thoughts of the reception which their works may e xpre rience 
in the world. Canova and Corneille thought in this manner of their 
works ; and, in consequence, they suffered themselves to be too much 


* The royalist pamphlets of 1814 were continually ridiculing Napoleon for 
having been, as thev alleged, obliged to place himself under Talma’s tuition. 
Talma was insulted by the officers of a regiment, at Lille, I think, on account 
of the pretended lessons which lhe was suid to have riveh to the lmprowiptu 
w 


oOvere! 
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tlured by the uttraections of sor ely. All classes are ThowWw mnineled tovreth ! 
if ’ it it t the richest, but the cleverest nan, Whe makes the 
eat t 7 ! ! ar lligr-reoorn. I his trinmpl ot sociability is fatal to 
Line Vr balan ‘ er. em ped the cont vion : and to this circumstance 
»aoweel his profound techie tor Pragwie Art. ble vave useful hints te some 
of our contemporary tragic writers, ane trongly recommended them to be 


less betas isle z He bee ih to teel the ittos rally oft the Pirate ” 

No sooner had Mr. Camning quilt d Paris, than Sir Walter Scott arrive dl, 
just as it were to keep the attention of the fashionable world envayed on 
ineland. Sir Walter has not been, by any means, so popular as Mr. Cannin 
lle did net come recommended ty) that striking thark of ability, by Which 
Mr. Canning placed Portugal out of the reach of France, and of the [holy 
\llianee ; and that, too, without fring a gun, or spending a single penny, 
It appears that the celebrated novelist is now engaved on a Life ot Napoleon. 
So much has already been written respecting the ¢ aptive of St. Helena, that 
the kreneh public sce resolved to read nothing mere on the subject, until 
it shall be treated by some man endowed with the talent of Machiavel 
or Montesquieu. Phe descriptive powers of the Suthor of Woodstock. 
whe recently presented us with so singular a travestie of Cromwell and 


other Eoglish rey blican Geenerals, uppear to me hardly calculated to praaniit 
the ambitious Napoleon, who tilled us at once with terror and admiration. 
| whose | ths ere continu lly changing as they became evtended, 

In Isio, MoSeme lle observed, that Napoleou Wis the most eng UCLOUS 
af despot blow will Sir Walter Seott relate his spirited and eloquent 
tions? I » Napoleon's custom to pass a portion of the night with 


hot those distinguished men ol the Revolution Whom he haved called 

to his Couneil of State: and, on these oceusions, he discussed aud matured 
trom the dialogues which Sir Walter has introduced into 
Is novels, he appears te be more capable of deseribing his characters while 
they re spe ang, than of making them Spas well. Ile excels in painting 
rperticies of his characters, and ullthe external circumstances cone ected 


vith them: but as to the languave put ite them mouths, if divested of the 


nterest which the Author's vivid (eserip tions have excited in the mind of 
the reader, it will often be found too tame. This would be a tatal error tn 
reporting the conversations of Napoleon, which were always tree from 

cimidity. Tle might be extravagant, and sometimes mystical ; but he was 
never | my chatee iisipiad,. Phius tact is attested ly hundreds of witness: 
who may be foun Poon the » lool ot Paris, wud who ure competent judyes 
ot the mattel 


Phe Wine showed Sir Walter the most marked attention. When he ay 
eared at Court. on the oth of November, his Majesty addressed a few 
itenees tn Enelish to him: and his daughter, Miss Scott, has been min 
admired by the ladies at the Tuileries. She is said to have o Spanish eoun- 
tenance, with a tine intelligent expression, and beautiful black hair. It is 
fortunate for Sir Walter that he belougs to the high Tory party ; otherwise 
he would have been terribly bored with the troublesome attentions of the 
old \] ims bp Lerrle’sse -, W he learned to speak broken Knglish during their emivra- 
tien. Sir Walter Seott speaks French so indifferently that he eannet main- 


farn conversation a i and the old ladies oft the Pauho ire ST. CGrermain 
took advantage of this circumstance to overwhelm him with their compile 
monts in bad Enelish. Sur W. Scott is much more formal than Mr. Canning 
Ile has the politeness of a country gentleman who is always afraid of 
meurite mnpoiite. Liis conversiutllon Was deseribed iis ulmiost otheial. 


, ~ ° \\ alter visited the i neatre il i Ca) Innuse, to see M Seribe's popula y 


|) Cece, the = \! ride de Raison :’ tial hii tiiis occasion he Fave proais ‘ 

} '¢ , sat ’ if an 17 “pater / ; —=y,? 
extraordinary nicmery. = veral of the necidents im the mariage de leainon are 
, . , : . 

orrowed trom various nevels, some of which are hot very well known ; to 


: ee , . , 
} } ‘ ; " " } » 1° f ‘ rt 
i’ | eid ATIV a’ LAL Dhdidie’ 6 t ** tiradcs LO LibOSse GcCCialatory } IsSALCS Of béhi ‘ 


nes, Which occur so frequently in the tragedies of Voltaire and Racine 
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eX uple, the scene in whieh Suzette gives her husband the kev of the cham- 
bye e door. is borrowed from: Mad e de Moutoleu’s Caroline de Licht hl. Sir 
Waiter rite cLicit ly ree Owl ed this incident, as we 1] its weveral others. hn 
the box which the Prefect lent to Sir Walter that evening, were the Duke 


de Fitz-James, Madame de Mirbel, Xe. and they were all amazed at his 
literary information. But in the estimation of the Freneh, literary informa- 
tion is not equal to wit and the talent for eloquent and animated conversation. 
Virw Canning, on the contrary, whenever prude hee perniutte “dl iim, disp laved 


a considerable share of wit. Hie made several une \pecte de sallies. 
Viiss Anne Seott las somewhat of the formally polite nnanner of her fathe - 
She speaks bat little, and os a touch of the Scoteh accent : she is simp ile 
ul trank \ue excepted, she has been compared to Miss Fox, the daugh- 


Tp d Holland, whe was Senet admired in’ Paris last winter. During 
sie stav here, Sir Walter saw none but diplomatic characters, whose conver- 
sation h is always ail othetal tone, owing to their professional habits and 
contracted views. Ile did hot seek to gun tlie ntinnaey of such Piel Us 
Vi VM. Meneval. Bassano, Fain, Daru, Mole, Beliard, Me. who were on a foot. 
of close mtercourse with the lanperor Napoleon fora lone series of Veurs, 
I. Giosselin, a bookseller of Paris, has realized about ten or twelve thou. 


i.) ] Ril ‘ . , 
1 ovpapuat ils Vo publisiitbey A traasiations of the Scotch novels, Ile Is 


reapw Py aeteril out a ~ple ndidl edition of the Whi le of the novels bhi sCVCHTV~ 
two ve if 1 ss gered bie addressed a COPS of this publication to Sir VW alter. 

lovizing for having printed the Baronet’s name on the title-page. * These 
works are mine,” replied Sir Walter ; * pecuniary mistortunes oblige me 
tomake this avewal.”  “Phlis is the stery here, and it is said to be the tirst 


{ e Sir Walter owned himself the author of those popular productions. 
Freneh Literature iow tourishes only In two of its branches. lirst, little 
comedies, mn the style of Marivaux, invigorated ly the mtelliscence of he 
nineteenth COLHTUPS > suchas AM. Seribe’s * Mariage de Raison,’ and ‘ Le 
us beau jour deia vie” And secondly, historical works: PT hnow of eight 
reat pul blieatious of the latter class, which are to uppear between this und 
he mint I ot NN icy - several of Which, | think, deserve lo he iti the hivhest 
degree successful. A circumstance which will contribute to their success 
that the brenchman now-a-days believes in nothing. To please him, a 


Writer Must be sensible, honest, and dilivent - cond Lhese qualities, of Which 


the } bhie of the nineteenth COTTUPY are mest colipe tent to pudyve, are pre- 
cisely such os are r ‘“quils tein the Coliposition ofa good historical work. 
Count Daru, who is se celebrated tor the courage he displayed during the 
fatal retreat from: Russia in ISl2, and who, for respectability of character 
amd solids of talent, may be compared to your Sir dames Macintosh, has 


announeed a History of Brittany, in three volumes. This work will, no 
doubt, be translated into English. Count wes seelus to consider an histe- 
rian as the minister of froth, honestly repo rting a series of events to poste- 
rity. A pieturesque and hig rhly coloured narrative may cause the historian 
to be suspected of passion anid prejudice ; and may diminish the reader's 
confidence in the accuracy of the details presented to him. Tn the opinion 
of competent erities, the i List ry of Britt as is perfectly faultless, with re- 
rard to accura ‘\ and extensive research. IP og however, it may appear 
eavy to those, whe, during the last ten years, have rinietce they have been 


rea line I story Wn sir Ww. Scott s |) rvels, te ( aut Daru’s work hicis heen 


out only a few days, and Tecan merely speak of it from the impression which 
a hasty perusal has produced on my lead The work bears evidence of the 
withor having been engaged in important affairs, and having served under 
the yreatest General of modern time s. Most of our present historians, for 
example, Daru, Barante, Fain, Mathieu, Dumas and Segur, have acted their 
Mifts Of} the rreat political SCCTLCS Which they describe, and which, lor the 
last tl irty vears, have agitated France and the whole of urope. It is, 
therefore, prob thle, that posterity will confirm the favourable judgment al- 


ready pre rmounced oll Tnost of their work Se 
Phe following are the titles of sume of the historical publications an- 
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nounced for th winter. M. bain. who was Na poleoms private seeretia 
dwho in that capacity became acquainted with a multitude of curion 
fact. and prevuaty i] ntrigus , is preparing a Listers of the retreat trom 
tissu. his work leh is to ‘con ist of two velumes, will be entitled 
* Porte-teuille de Isl VI. Fain has already published two works of t] 
sitlhe KID entitled, * Vorttolios of ISTf nd ESL) both of which eont iin 
areal deal of eurious m itter, thouwh thev were thought to be rather too 
much tamted with emia irtisi. The je rtrait of M. Pain appears beside 


that of the Duke de Bassano, in the print representing Napoleon's farewell 
to his guard at Fontainebleau. Faithtul to the practice of the modern 
school, the paimter bas not set off his figures to the best advantage ; and 
there is nothing to admire in the picture, except the idea of treating the 
subject. Lhe Freneh public will not tail to institute a rigid comparison be- 
tween M. Fain’s fortheoming account of the retreat from Russia, and the 
excellent history of the same period for which we are indebted to Count 
Philippe dle seuur, \l. dle sevur his accepted al grand cordon from the 
Bourbon government, after having severely censured his old master. [lis 
style partakes of the extravaganee of Madame de Staél’s school, and fre- 
quently betrays a straining tor effect. This fault exeepted, M. de Segur's 
work is excellent : * has cautiously spared two or three individuals, who 
are still living, and Whose imprudence occasioned the disasters of the retreat. 
four or five years hence he may tell the whole truth on this interesting 
subject. 

Count St. Aulaire is a man of considerable wit: and what is more, he 
knows how to Thahage it. lle is also deseribed lo be a perfect mode] of 
elegance or rianienrs, Ll ado not Know whether he pre serves these brilliant 


aqui ulities as a writer. It is ri ported that he is about to publish a “~ tory of 


the froude. Never Wiis there a more hazardous <pecul; ition. Cardina | 
Retz, whose genius was eminently French, and consequently caleulated to 
please the Freneh taste, lett some admirably written Memoirs, containing an 
account of the /roude, the most comlecal eve nt inthe history of France, or 


perhaps of any other coun trv. To deseribe this event in the erave and so- 
lemn tone of Schiller’s Phi ‘ty Years’ War, would render the narrative ex- 
tremely dull ana hea \. it would hie ecsyv to make avery nerreenble hists 


ot the -ronde, by adding an introduction and notes to the Memoirs of 
Cardinal Retz. 

Phe Cardinal, whe had led a very irregular life in his youth, became ex- 
tremely) devout in his oll ave. Ile wrote his Memoirs to please his last 
tnistress, just before his fit of piety came upon him. Tle could not find it in 
hos heart to burn the —— and he wave it to the Abbess of a convent. 
Phe nuns, shocked at what had been written b voa prince of the chure hh, 
scored out of the manuscript eve ry thing which ™ vy thonght indecorous ; 
and thus we are deprived of all that relates to the ‘ardinal’s wallantries, for 
the Memoirs have been published from a copy of the manuseript with the 
omissions. Lhe eriginal manuscript was known to be in existence in 1798. It 
was lent to Rewbell, one of the directors of the French Republie ; who, it 
seems, lost it. So “ ges the st Irv goes, 

\ large work | . Thierry, on the early ages of the French Republic, 
is announced for pe ie ition next spring. 

M. Mignet’s admirable work, the * History of the French Revolution.” 
is wellknown. = It roused the indignation of the retrograde and ah 
party, though they have not yet been able to make any reply to it. M. Mi gnet 
has written a History of the League and Henry LV., which will contain 
many curious facts net hitherto known. The two first volumes of this im- 


portant work, which isto consist of four, will appear in Mareh 1827, and the 


two last in May. Lhe League disorganized the French kingdom, and 
Hlenry LV. re-organized it. It is impossible to form a just conception of the 
settlement effected by TH v LV. without understanding the state of diser- 
der brought about by the monks, directed by the Court of Rome, and sup- 


ported by the treasures of Spain. Lleury IV. was perhaps the very best ot 
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Kings, for in his time there was no such thing as representative chambers 
and the gevernment depended on the unlimited will of the sovereign. Henry 
was the greatest Gascon that ever lived. Fine words cost hima nothing. How 
many false and illusive promises he made tor the sake of re-organizing his 
poor kingdom, ruined, as it had been, by eivil war and anti-moral preach- 
mes. Of all celebrated men, Henry TV. was perhaps the greatest favourite 
with the fair sex. Libertines usually love the sex in general, and are but 
ldom attached to one woman. But Henry ITV. on the contrary, was al- 
wavs the slave of one single passion ; and after all the vicissitudes he had 
i! dereone, fell passionately in love with the Princess de Condé, M“ hen he w as 
upwards of fifty. The history of his amours is connected with the history 
¢ Franee. To an intrigue of Gabrielle d'Etrees we were indebted for the 
immort il Sully. Henry IV. who Was wholly devoted to his amours, WAS Tre- 
markable for ne other quality than the Courage hee «\ inced on the field of 
hattle. He, however, had sufficient judgment to make choice of three or 
four clever men, (Sully for one, ) who discharged for lim all the duties of 
vovernment. from the nature of the subject, M. Mignet’s book eannot fail 
to be highly interesting and popular. 

VM. de Potter. who, though a native of Belgium, is reckoned amone the 
uumber of our French writers, has just published alittle historical pamphlet 
which has excited a vreat deal of attention. It is a translation of the 
Letters of Pope Pius the Fifth. These letters, which now, for the first 
time, appear in the French language, were discovered at Rome by Fran- 
cis Goubau, of Antwerp, and published by the Plantins in 1640. They 
have hitherto been so dispersed, that M. Lacretelle jun.* has not even 
mentioned them in his history of the religious wars of France. Pius V. 
was intent on the extirpation of the hereties ; and his principles were so 
purely Catholic that after his death he was ranked amony the saints. In 
a letter to Catharine de Medicis he says, “ Be convinced that you cannot 
do any thing more agreeable to God than openly to persecute your enemies.” 
He proposed that all the prisoners taken in the battles of Jarnae and Mon- 
contour, should be put to death. He died three years after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, an event which he had prepared during his pontificate. 
He was a shrewd and artful man, and his curious letters prove that he knew 
how to take advantage of the weak side of the Princess with whom he 
corresponded. He treated Charles IX. as a child, and kept him in fear of 
hell fire. He alarmed Catharine de Medicis by representations of the 
power of the Hugonots. He spoke of glory to the Duke of Anjou, and 
offered his support to the ferocious Duke of Alba, whose ambitious spirit he 
well knew. I have not space to describe more fully the curious character 
of Michael Ghisheri, better known hy the title of St. Pius V. These letters 
completely unfold the policy of the Court of Rome, which is the same in 
1826 as it was in 1570, and which cannot but be interesting at the present 
moment, when the question of Catholic Emiaucipation is agitated in England. 
The Court of Rome seems to forget, that in 1570 the church and the 
priests were at the head of information and civilization ; but sinee that time 
they have been stationary. While the world has been advancing, they have 
heen opposers of knowledge, and the greatest enemies to all human improve- 
ment. They cannot be convinced that the power of the steam-engine has 
succeeded the power of the thunder of the Vatican. M. de Potter, who is 
well known as the author of the Esprit def Eglixe, and the life of Scipio 
Rieci, Bishop of Pistoya, is said to be preparing a history of the Popes from 
St. Peter to Leo XII Ile proposes devoting only a few sheets to those 
Popes who have merely followed up the plans and plots of their predecessors . 
but he will treat at creater length the histories of Gregory VII, Boniface, 
Leo X, St. Quintus, and Pius VI. Such a work, written by a man whe for 
the spaee of ten years has had free access to the libraries of Rome, Florence, 
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ie wishes ha) flatter Napole nid ant thre Beonrborns. 
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ert ire the mdividnals concerned in this embezzlement, that M. de Villele, 
whe ouly one object in view, viz. to keep los place, has been intrigu 
lor two to nm the otlenders. On the loth of November, Mi. 
() rl appeared hetore  ; new tribunal. lle has } ist published the 

tot his MM iis, dhe I is ahhh need the third. Ile acknow - 

Leaders Clit Lamhe peri 1 vt he pers essed seventy-two millions of 

trades mil ti » ia fr nto believe that le was onee worth no less than 

two hundred mil is. Ele is at Sainte Pelazie, the prison for insoel- 
i | i ’ 

1} freneh > lately thlished on Spain have. ¢ nerally speaking, 
been tull of absurdit tor their authers have either been sold tot] 
Jesuits or to Me de Villel ME. Ouvrard, with the intention of attracting 
publie attention to his owu atlas, has published some very amusing p 
tieulars respect the Peninsula. “Phe book has been out only two day 


andl eve ry bendy is ahs vad equate d with the history of the celebrated 
brand chief Jienne. This man, at the fall of Napoleon in ISL4, com- 

ided a band of 500 men, who had always been robbers rather than sol- 
dies Ile kept them in active service, that is to say, plundering on the 
hivhwavs, trom [Sit to TSz3. Phe French Generals on entering pau 


formed acquaintance with Jienne, who was a spirited and intelligent man. 
Phey admitted him to their table, and jokingly compared him to Laroque 
Csi ira \fter the restoration of Ferdinand, Jienune hed the misfortune 


toiumeur the displ sure ot the Monks, and the French Gene rals suliers 

their table-e manion te be hi: need ! Ml. Ouvrard VIVES a deseription i! 
the celebrated Father Cirillo, who resembles Sir W. Seott’s character ot 
Rob Rov. ‘The curious anecdotes related by M. Ouvrard, exhibit some ot 
ral Generals in a very ridiculous point of view. Not only 





the Spanish [id 


were the lest til 
attach the people to the cause of liberty, and to create new intere 
but they could not even adopt the measures invented in France by Mirabeat 
Duar ton, od Carnot Phy a) ish liber ils ridiculed the French for hav ny 


e of the talent requisite for iiventing measures te 


+ 


purchased only a ser halt and halt liberty, at the price of so much 
blood : ned money. VE. Ou rar 


— 
- 


id relates some cnrious and interesting parti- 
culars respecting the death of Riewo. and Ferdinand’s departure from Cadiz. 
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but he seys nothing about the blow which lis Majesty gave the Queen, and 


which so shocked all the young rene) othieers, It is said that M. 
a" 


Qduvrar \Niemoutrs have been prepared for the press hy VIM. Roun 
Labeorie and Reyvnaut, both meu of considerabl: talent. Should the 
author be still more indignant against the ministry six months henee, when 
he intends publishing the third part of his Memoirs, he wi perhay ven- 
ture to tell the whole truth. Nothing is likely to be mere entertaining to 
the public, or more mortifying to the distinguished personeves erned in 
the embezzlements in Spain. 


Phe Abbé Marcet de la Roche Arnault, whe has been to sonone the 
Jesuits, has just published ‘a Biographical Account of thos qood fathers. 
This work would be more curious if it contained less of fiction and more 
of fact. 

Bhie Dichess de Da 

wuwerously ill. Her 

hy 


ras, so celebrated for her talent, is just now 
leath would be a great loss to literature. ‘The 
saloon of the Duel ! Duras retains all that erace of manners and 
amiable urbanity whieh distinguished the Freneh nobility of the old 
school, The Duchess is the authoress of some very pretty novels, in 


which she has painted the Imposs bilities of love, if Toomey se OXPTess 


myself, Ourika earrpea marry her lover, been roshe | a Wolnan of co- 
jour: and Kdward eannot be united to the Duchess de Nevers, because 
not a noblenmn Phe DOuehess de Duras has read to some of ler 
friends a novel entitled * Olivier,” whieh is said to be superior to any of 
her former works, but whieh has net been printed. 

Mo Seribe, the clever author of the “Sommnamnbule,’ 1 let Christine, 

ithe popular little ee the “ Mariage de Ratson, ported to have 
fallen inte a stete of | meruer, which is very larinine, not only to his pore 

mai friends, but to all interested in Freneh Dramatic Literature 

An intriguer, named Roger, at present reigiis py: wunt at the Academic 


lraneaise. fefore the Revolution, the title of Aeademician wes a Mar- 
shal’s baton to aman ef letters, and proenred him a high degree of consi- 
deration in society. In IS15, Louis NVIODL. disniissed from the Ae iudemiy 
almost every man of merit, and their places were filled by writers sold to the 


; : 
ultra party, such as M. de Bonald, who receives ; | 


raion out of 


| the odious 
a pr l 1 Copal prostycint ‘Ss to the police of Paris. Po Col plete the 
egradation of the Academy, the Ministers have consigned it to the super- 


inten | nce af VI. it rrr, who has ord STO § dmuit ho praeliy Ta iat the liber | 


party. Dur the last three months, the Aeademy has fallen inte sueh 
utter discredit, that mo eandidates pres ited themselves as leessors TO 
MIM. Lemontey and Villars. MIM. de Lamartine, Boa r, Benjamin 
Constant, de Barant » Mienet, Seribe, &e. feel that t! would be saert 
ficing the respect they now s | tly enjoy, were they to bo nominated Ly \i. 
Roger. This gentleman has at length prevailed on M. Dupeytren. (the sur- 


ceon who distinguished himself by his intrigues at the death of ‘Palma,) 
Dr. Pariset, the Abbé Guillon, and some others, who, though very loyal 
subj «ts of the King, are very insivnificant sort of peaple, to become can- 
didates for the vaeant places at the Academy Dut the Bishop of Paris, 
Who displayed sueh an unbecoming want of temper in ‘Talma‘’s house 
when that celebrated man was on his death-bed, has, Jiowever, forbidden 
the Abbé Guillon to present himself at the Ae: dem: The suecessors for 
MIM. Lemontey and Villars are not yet chosen. It] heen reported that 
M. Royer Collard, who is really a man of merit, will place himself on the 
list of candidates. In the mean while the petty intrigues which are now 
Ing on more actively than ever at the Academy. serve to inerease the 
I ic contempt for that establishment, and its direetor M. Roger. Our 
present government certainty possesses the art of cegraaing every thing. 


j ‘oe ' 
this ls chanye Gl all its old 


fits is an advantage to a nation, which requires a 
institutions, Every thing now existing in France, th | 
will be overthrown before this time t venty years. Nobody doubts this fact 


nat even M.de Villele. 


“ Charter excepted 











KRIT-CAT BKRETCHES. NO. V. 


Oil erat nof 1 Cas. 


So long ago as the year i782 a subject for dissection was brough: 
to the then residence of Sir William Blizard in Lime Street. Joly 
Haynes had been by profession a thief and housebreaker, and had, in 
CObsequence, finished his career at Tyburn. ‘The body showed SILs 
of lite, and Siu William pertected lis recowery, Anxious to know th 
sensations whi li John Haynes had experienced at the moment of his 
suspension, the surgeon questioned the thet earnestly upon that subject. 
\ll the answer he obtained was as follows :—* The last thing I recol- 
leet was going up Holborn Thillbioa cart. Tthought then that I was in 
a beautiful green ticld—and this is all TL remember tll [ found myself 
in your honour’s dissecting-room.” ‘ Well, but, my dear Sir,” said Si 
William Blizard, in his emphatic manner, ** beauutul green fields ? 
you must surely mistake! there are no fields between Holborn Phill and 
Pyburn, but those in which the church of Saint Giles’ was built, and 
they have been brick, stone, and mortar this many a year—and besides, 
there was Middle Row to puss, and the north-end ol Drury-lane ; hot 
to mention the portal of the church T have alluded to, over which Judg- 
ment-day is carved in bronze ; tus surely must have arrested the atten- 
tion of a centloman in your situ lion. It was all to no purpose, 

‘Por still the little maid rep lie d, 
Indeed but we are seven.” 


There was no recalling to the mind of John Hlaynes any local object 


beyond the parish church of St. Andrew's, Holborn. ‘The surgeon was 
sorely puzzled: he had some reading in metaphysics, and more than 
some m ANATOMY - but here was a clear case of obit: ration of all ideas 
immediately preceding the catastrophe in the cart. They had not 


merely faded from the man’s mind; they were torcibly driven out of 


it, = ho effort ot hh S bram could sullice to Vrs call them. 
Mr. Deputy Dowgate was one of the stewards of the Literary Fund 
anniversary dinner. He lock d his desk, walked from his counting- 


house 1h) | nion Court, Droad-stre t, entered al hackney-coach at the 


corner o} (dueen-street, Ch Cay side, and descended from it at the en- 
trance of the Crown and hacks ry Pavern, in the Strand. He then was 
summoned to dinner, swallowed the usual quantity of bad wine and 
worse sp eches, and, in the eve bine, mounte ‘id the box of the Camberwe II 
coach to return home. Jehu, on arriving at the Old Parr’s Head, 

the corner of the Green, drove his lett tront wheel unconsciously over 
a supine sow. The coach was upset, and the Deputy lay as supine as 
the sow. He had reached Parr’s head, but seemed totally indisposed 
to attain his years. In three days Mr. Dowgate recovered his senses, 
and alleged to the wondering by-standers that - had no recollection 
of any incident beyond that of locking his desk and depositing the 
keys in his le tt Waistcoat por ket. Now Mr Poet kitz-Gerald had — 


some verses at the dinner, aloft from a small table covered with gree! 


baize, at the right elbow of the president. This sure ‘ly was enough to 
“create a soul und | the ribs ot death,” as the atores: aid poet’ Ss proto- 
type has it. But no! not even that event; no, nor Mr. Deputy 


Dow rate s own white wand ot othee, hor his own speech in answer to 
he Stewards! with thanks tor their kind entertainment,” could by 
any eflort of the attendant apothecary be replaced in the sufferers 
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Oblileration of lideas. NO 


senpsorium. ‘The immortal Charles Dignum, deceased, had moreover 
sung two songs atter dinner. He, upen being told of the poet's dull ob- 
livious antidote, did not exclaim with Miss La Rolles, ** Dear Mr. Mea- 
dows ! only conceive how you forget things,” imasmuch as Miss Burney's 
Cecilia had not formed part and parcel of his studies ; but I have a 
credible note of what he did exclaim—* Lord now, only think -poor 
man-—not remember ? why | sang two songs, ‘Sally in our Alley,’ and 
‘The lass that loves a sailor.” Dear! why | had more pine-ap ple jelly 
than I could possibly eat, so LT gave + ee abit. Not remember faz 7? 
He must be mad—lI'm sure of it—I don’t know.”” Here was another 
instance of all ideas between Sroed street and the Strand obliterated by 
a concussion of the brain. 

Tom Meredith drove his cabriolet, one fine day during the _— 
that enlivened the last summer, to join a dinner party at the ‘astle 

Richmond. On lis return homeward, rather warm with the . uscan 


i 
front of the Red Lion at Putney. ‘Tom made no bones of breaking 


grape, he encountered an old woman, vending stationary pippins, in 


the old) woman’s-—the Paddington coachmen do so daily--and why 
not ‘fom ?—but, unluckily, the crone was cased ina pair of Yorks hire 
stays. ‘These served her in as eood a stead as the corslet of the man 
in armour, Who tumbled from his horse last Lord Mayor's day, and 
lay snug and unhurt im Mae Adam's mud, at the corner of Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, immediately opposite the Albion Assurance Office, 
While the whole procession passed over him. So it fared with the old 

ple-vender, by whose tough whalebone ‘Tom’s wheel was tilted into 
ie air. The horse plunged ; the shafts snapped; and the driver lay 
under the hood of the cabriolet ike a butterfly under a hat. The 
quadruped, in the mean time, with his hind hoofs, helped himself where 
he hked: and Mr. ‘Thomas Meredith became insensible from rather too 
rude a blow on “" torehead. ‘Tom, in the course of a week, came to 
what his friends, by courtesy, call his senses; but no incident could 
his sensorium recall be yond the payment of the toll at Putney bridge, 
on his w aby down to Richmond. Mrs. Forty’s excellent bottled porter 
and iced ¢ ‘hampagne had been diluted by the waters of Lethe. As I 
had been of the dinnei party, and had told one of my best stories, it 
so grieved me to the soul that Tom Meredith should pass through his 
tuture lite unapprised of the anecdote, that I determined to take a ride 
to the aforesaid Red Lion, to cross-examine him upon the topie. 
“Well, but, my dear Tom,” said I, * although you may possibly forget 
passing old Lord Kenyon’s miserly mansion at Marsh Gate, and Mrs. 
Forty’s carved mahogany staircase, and her maid of honour cheese- 
cake 5, and even the ‘hip, hip, hip, huzza’ of Major Stentor, itis abso- 
tute ly impossible that you can have forgotten my story of the Cambridge 
mayor. Indeed, my dear friend, but | have,” faintly ejaculated 
Mr. Meredith, ‘will you oblige me so far as to repeat it?” © For 
once, Tom, I will,” rejoined I, ** but pray take care of your head in 
future. If my anecdote is again knocked out of it, | cannot promise 
tO repeat ita third time. You must know, Tom, that at an election 
dinner at Cambridge, the mayor sat at one end of the table, and Sir 
Peter Pawsey, a gentleman of a good estate in Lincolnshire, at the 
other. Sir Peter's son, a raw long-legged Jad from Harrow, was also 
at table. After dinner, that general buz that trequently occurs in a 
large mixed party, was succeeded by a momentary silence. ‘ Flere ts 











one of those awkward pauses that one sometimes meets with at tabl 
observed the mayor toa di tor ot evil laws on his ri oht. Well, bom, 
the conversation went on, and in about ten minutes a second cessatio 
of talk suddenly took place. ‘Here is another of those awkwar 


pauses at table, repeated the mayor to the doctor.—'* Not halt’ so 


awk va l as a (4 imbri lore mavor, bye lowed “ir Peter Pawsevy, casting’ 


a furious glance at the astonished chief magistrate. ‘The fact is, Tom, 
the b ironct had poet ‘keted the first ee personal affront, which 
he had taken to himself; buat the second, glancing, as it seemed to 


. " . ’ 
do, upon his darling sei only son, was too much tor his tempers 


endurance.” —-Mr. Meredith thanked me for my storv, and promised 


to drive more cautiousiv in future. 

Hlere are three well-att ted instances of Ideas obliterated by a 
hlow—clearly knock lout of the head, as if they were so many books 
Knocked trom ti sheltof a brary ; and one ef the strange parts of 


the matter is, that the periods of time thus rudely annihilated, are in all 
three cases nearly srmilar. The time occupied by the thel in nding 
between Holborn Hill and Tyburn, must have been about the sam 
as that emp! vi | by Deputy Doweate between Union Court, Broad 
street, and the Crown and Anchor ‘Tavern, in the Strand : Brews. allowin 
for the avera rate of motion of ‘om Meredith's cabriolet, he must 


have en FO 


oyed, between) Patney and Richmond, a caaciliak of time 
nearly equal to the other two. To am not much of a metaphysician, 
but I think 964 venture to say, that from Jolin Locke to Dugald 

Stewart, no similar fact has been accounted for, or even mentioned. 
Leaving it, =e to plulosophers to explain the phenomenon, I 
as a practical man, cannot mat dilate upon the useful purposes to which 
itmay be turned. If a simple fracture of the skull will drive out of a 
mans head an hour’s ineidents, a compound fracture may obliterate a 
Whole day's: and ¢ converso, a mere external contusion may knock 
off twenty minutes, and a shght rap witha cudgel may get rid ofa dis- 
ield 


avreeable quarter of an hour. What a | is here opened for im- 


provement in social latercourse! How many bores next to one at 
table may be put up with, if one’s footman may with his cane knock it 
all out of one’s head. Then again, as to Courts of Justice. In a case 
which oceurred last Friday in the Court of King’s Bench, where . 
editor of a mormng paper was tried for the publication of two libels ; 
Nr. car . for the P laitiff, upon the c¢: Ning ron of the second cause, 
desired the jury to dismiss from their m inds all that had occurred | 


the trial of the first. Hlow palpably impossi ible! So the public is 
repeatedly desired to suspend its judgment. The public may hang up 
its hat. burt I dety it to suspen lats judament, ‘There is only one prac- 
tical way of effecting it. Embody Caligula’s Roman wish in London: 
give John Ball one neck, end one bead will follow as a matter ot 
course. Then take a sledge hammer and smite him between the 
horns: so shall John Ball suspend his judgment. So too in two simi 
lar actions at law. Lec the crier of the court be furnished with a good 


bludgeon, and, atter the first verdict, smite each special jury nan on 


the oblivious oc iput: Choet omitting a tap for the tales men). Mr. 
Scarlett may then say, * Gentlemen of the jury, are you all cudgelled ?” 
and the second cause may proces t. 

I dined lately with the Mortmains, a serious family in Mecklenberg 
Square; and a very serious piece of business it was. Methoughte th: 











Odliteration of ldeas. Si 


very < d's head looked seriously at me out of th top dish, and the 


roasted hare in the second course looked very serious indeed. — Ll was 
asked after tea, (or rather it was hoped), that I did not play at cards, 
Lanswercd as Llorne ‘Tooke answered George IIL. “ 1 don't know 


a King froma knay e.” Hlereupon l was highly lauded by Mrs. Mort- 


main, Who pronounced card-playing * asad waste of time.” L[ ven- 
tured to ask the serious Miss lk:mma Mortmain her opinion of Cara- 


doris Lia Vestale, that being al vrand SCT LOUS Opera: the youny lady 


answered, ** We never go to the Opera, or any pullic places —it is 


asad waste of time.’ As I saw the whole family last spring at a 
crowded concert at Willis’s, that, | presume, was a private place. The 
Reverend Hezekiah Halt, the celebrated anti-gam: { Vins! the 

LOVE ‘ alan alt, (he ceicbrated anti-gamist oO Insvury, then 
wocceded to expound us a text, and this PE must in candour own was 


the least serious part of the entertainment. At eight o'clock we ad- 


iourned to a room on the ground-floor to see Jane, Sarah, and Lucey 


Mortmain take a lesson in dancing. [ consider myself very fortu- 
nate,” said Mrs. Mortmain, as we descended the stairs, * in having 
discovered a serious dancing-master.” This, | own, awakened my curio. 
sity. Lhad not seen ascrious dancing-master since Deshayes danced 
the Death ot Nelson at the Opera-house. On entering the back room 
behind the dining parlour, we tound the young ladies arrayed, with 
their light-brown locks as lank as three pound of candles. “ Curling 
the hair,” said their mamma, ‘is a sad waste of time.” * Itis worse, my 
dear,” said her spouse, it is heathentsh.” l rather suspect Mr. Mort- 
main here glanced at the marble head of Jupiter ‘Tonans at the 
Deepdene, whose locks and beard wave in spiral corkscrews ; but of 
this Lam not certain. After dancing a serious quadrille, the clildren 
were walked off to bed to the tune of the Dead March in Saul, and the 
elder branches and myself returned to the drawing-room. As all 
amusement is a sad waste of time, we then occupied curselves till ten 
o'clock by looking at the fire. Thad almost forgot to mention, that 
the serious dancing-master played upon a serious kit which he drew 
out of a black bombazeen bag. | mentioned this latter circumstance 
to William Spencer, who exclanned, “ | have often seen a serious cat, 
but a serious kit must be as great a rarity as a ‘Tortoise-shell Tom.” 
I considered the whole of this affair to be what we law yers calla dies non. 
The bare reflection upon it was a bore of the first waterand mavnitude : 
whereupon | resolved to * hie to the witches,’—in plain languaye, to 
adjournto Mr. De Ville, the phrenological lamp-maker in the Strand, 
to know whether he could not by some process, less rude than fractur- 
ing the skull, drive the recollection of what had passed in Mecklen- 
berg Square clean out of my head. I told him my errand, and the cause 
obit. © Ah, Sir,” said the philosopher (whose words I will not repeat, 
Inasmuch as he broke Priscian’s head whilst examining mine); “ you 
are not the first gentleman who has come to me trom that house upon 
this errand. Let me see—yes, here it is—Organ of ivangelism, very 
faintly propelled.” “I fearedas much,” said [ mournfully,“ ‘Then 
prithee repel it, for | am in a fever to forget Mecklenberg Square.” 
“T could do it in a moment, Sir,” said the artist,** but with submission 
I think you had better leave it alone.” “W hy so?” ** Because if you 
drive Mr. and Mrs. Mortmain entirely out of your head, you may, 
lrom forgetfulness of what has passed, be induced to dine there again ; 
Whereas now,’—* Say no more, Mr. De Ville,’ said [ with alacrity, 
* s4y no more, you “are a man of sense: 8 pray send me home that 
hronze reading-lamp.” 
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FASHION IN) TS6, 


‘* Yet life, you say, is life; we have seen, we see, 
And with a living pleasure we describe, 
And fits ot vavtakite malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity.’ Worpswortn. 

Tuers are few words which have departed more from their origina! 
signification than that talismanic word Fasnton, or have been used 
in more various senses. First, we have Fashion in the simple mean. 
ing of the French word from which it is derived, fagon, (from tacere) 
form, workmanship, or make: then, Fasdion, manner; as “ arms knit 
o' this fashion :” then we have Fashion as applied to dress, or a parti- 
cular mode of dress: then we have Fashion in a higher acceptation— 
Tur VFasuton; some mode established by precedent-——I was about to 
say, by universal taste or approbation; but how many bow to the 
fashion without approving it! and how often are «he fashion and taste 
in direct op position to each other! In this sense, the Fashion 1s the 
influential power of the day— 

‘Ruling the court, the camp, the grove, 
And maids below and maids above,” 

extending its influence to literature as well as dress ; to politics, to phy~ 

sics, and to metaphysics ; to languages and the arts ; to the education 
of the mind as well as of the body ; ; and, strange to say, there is a 
fashion in virtue, in charity, and even in religion. It was the fashion 
to admire Mr. Irving and to imitate Mrs. Fry; to drink hot water, after 

the precedent of Lady il ; and to experiment in opium-eating : 

now, it is the fashion to listen to Mr. B r; to be converted by 
Mr. ——}; toeat mustard-seed ; to drink little wine. “It is so easy 
for the vulgar to ape the vices of fashionable lite, that IT suspect it will 
soon be the fushion to be good, merely by way of distinction,” said a clever 
woman of rank, who has gone to set the fashion of gvudness in a city 
and court where it is least likely to be followed. 

Lastly, we have the word Faswion, in its highest and most modern 
acceptation, as used without the article, and expressing an abstract and 
intangible idea ; as when we say, a look, an air of fashion; a woman of 
high tashion, In this, its arbitrary and ideal sense, fashion has nothing to 
do with externals, either of rank, person, or dress. [It ean dispense 
with f:f/e, but not with station; with vartve, but not with discretion. 
Talents and beauty are not necessary ; but some sense and good taste 
are a sine gud non. Fashion heth not in the cut of a coat or the make 
of a gown; sor in the tye of a cravat, nor in the shape of a bonnet: 








‘“ Where fashion is, these are more fashionable,’ 


but these are not fushion. Look at Mrs. ——: dress is the least part 
of her care; she is even habitually “un peu negligente dans sa mise." 
She is not in a hurry to _— the fashion, whatever it may be. It is 
even suspected that her m rchande de mades is English instead of 
French ; and it is easy to guess that her bonnet is not un Herhot. 
Yet who can see her enter a room and not perceive in her whole 
person, air, and manner, with all her careless simplicity and uncon- 
scious superiority, that stamp of high fashion, that indescribable some- 
thing, which proclaims her at once to be “somebody?” On the other 
hand, there is Lady J every part of her dress, from the trimming 
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bashion in 1826. NY 


of the corneéée down to the little shoe which peeps from beneath the 
manifold flounces, is of the newest pattern, and of the true Parisian 
cut—but the whole, though really studied, ts in such excellent kee ping, 
sO unobtrusively rich, itis such “artless and majestic elegance *e, that 
it is plain the charm we admire, the “ look of fashion,” lies apart from, 
and is independant of the dress. What can make Lady ——, “ the 
ventle marchesa,” a woman of fashion? Can her high birth, her title, 
her rank, her riches, her airs, her diamonds, which eclipse those of 
crowned heads, or the embroidered page who stands behind _ chair, 
prevent her from being noted almost as mauvats fun as Mrs. C. her- 
self, or equal her with those ‘there sitting where she ncn net” 
‘Then there is Lady G , who contrives, whatever m: iy be the fashion, 
to wear only what is most becoming to herself; her waist, or her head- 
dress, does not rise and fall, like the me reury ina thermometer, with 
every fluctuation in the atmosphere of fashion. Hler dress is never 
remarkable, and it is never remarked. She looks not only fashionable, 
but so bewitchingly lovely in every thing she wears, that those who 
by chance observe her dress, are surprised to find in it nothing re- 
markable. And apropos to the example here set before them, our fair 
readers who may not have an opportunity of studying Fushion at the 
ee end of the town, but are obliged to borrow their ideas from the 
“ Belle Assemblee,” or the * Costumes Parisiennes,” are hereby admo- 





nished that the extreme of any fashion 1s in the Inghest degree un- 
fushionable. We know some young ladies, who, when large bonnets 
‘were worn, carried on their heads such monstrous machines of black 
velvet, that their entrance into a room was like the comme of a thick 
cloud: one bonnet was enough to intercept the light of a bow-window. 
Then there is our young acquaintance Miss C——}; because the hair 
is now worn en crépes, she frizzles out her head, till a full-bottomed 
wig is nothing to it, and ranges cylindrical curl upon curl, tll her face 
peeps out like an owl in an ivy- bush. Lastly, there is Lady ——, who 
always looks as if she had just come out of a milliner’s band-box, 
or as ifdressed out as a lay figure in Madame Cassonne’s show-rooms :— 
every article of her dress is strictly fashionable, but the fout ensemble 
is “* bien mauvais gout.” Lady -—— ts a woman of quality; she never 
was, she never will be, a woman of fashion. 

We find among the signitications of the word fashion, tm Jolnson’s 
Dictionary, “ above the vulgar and below nolility.” Now every body 
knows that fashion is above nobility; mere rank cannot give fashion 
a Duchess, as we all knew, may be a dowdy, a Marchioness may 
have the manners of a market-woman, a Countess may look like 
kitchen-maid. 

Manners are not fashion, for the very essence of fashion is the ab- 
sence of manner: we have not an English word which expresses the 
French word manieré: no person of fashion is manieré. The Duchess 


of ——— had no manner, and sometimes it must be confessed no 
MANNE S, yet she Was undoubtedly a woman of fashion : with all he 4 
coarseness, she was never Jess than a duchess. What, then, 1s fushron ¢ 
A man who writes a successful poen, or makes a voyi rere to the 
North Pole, or broils on an embassy to the black Sultan of ‘Tallal- 
deriddlediddledoo- an Esquimaux savauec, or the author of as: itiric “al 
novel, may be the fushion—the lion or lioness of one or two seasons; but 





(\() Pushion in 18206. 


he re Jushu ii and the fashi tare at Variance : ho person ot fashion Is 
ever eiths ration or a loness. In short, to be in the fushiwn is in the 
power of any one; to be the fashion, is the transient distinction of a 
lew ; but to be of fashion, is the privilege of a certain caste oniy; 


mdescr ibable CXC pt by its eth cts: le lt rather than unde rstood : p Plha- 


nent in its possessor, but neither her ditary nor transferable. 
* > . > . 


ham) 


The fashionable season last year began late and gloomily, the ap- 
pé alling vicissitudes of the commercial a 1 were felt. throug! » all the 
ramifications of soc ely. The dissolution of parliame it carricd most 
of the leading fashionables out of town sooner than usual, the gentle- 
men to cunvass squires and burwe SSCS, the ladies to play the courteous 
and hospitable in behalf of husbands, sons, or brothers, hike Lady 
Adeline Amundeville : 

- — Watching, witching, condescending, 
‘To the consumers of fish, tow l, and rae: si 

The town was unusually empty, many were abroad, manv never cam 
up to town, anticipating a short season; trade languished, and the 
fashions remained nearly stationary. In female dress we have had 

few variations, which are matter of rejoicing to all who take an interest 
in feminine beauty, and show the dawning of a better taste. When the 
successive publication, last year, of Brambletye Llouse, Woodstock, 
Pepys’s Diary, and the well-written reviews of it, and one or two popu- 
lar comedies turning on the same period, excited so much amusement 
and interest, and fixed the attention of the public upon the reign and 
court of the second Charles,—it was at once hoped and_ feared 
that some of the fashions of that day would have been adopted in 
this; that we should have had forthwith the beautiful cozfure ad la 
Castlemaine, the chemisette a la Nell Gu vn, or the corsuge a la belle 
Stewart, or the echarpes brodees QA la Grammont. It would have been 
so at Parts, where fusiion and po) ularety mea 1 pretty much the sam 

thing, and where they are m no respect santos ilar about the names on 
derivations of their tashions.* The knot of ribbon worn in the hair 
formerly, was called a Lonfunges, atter one of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
least reputable mistresses 3; and a late importation of Egyptian anti- 
quities has given name to a variety of fashionable colours, as the terre 
d' Ke ypt e, cau du Nile, POUSsrere des Runes, &c. But to return, tor these 
dieve ssions will never do :—about the beginning of the spring, the style 
of dressing the hair tull was carried to a preposterous excess. The 
men * bearded like pards,” their bair pulled over their brows, their 
whiskers meeting at the point of their chins, looked as if they were 
ashamed of their own taces :—with our women it was still worse—the 
hair, trizzled and tortured into enormous curls (aptly termed a saucis- 
sun), and loaded with a tasteless mclunge of jewels, tlowers, and combs, 
seemed to emulate the vast and elaborate edifices under which our 


* About five years ago we had among the fashionable colours at Paris, the 


© Couleu d° ime al y meadliiantk Une crime,” and the is Co (deur dure souris 
efrayce:” the derivation of which LT could never ascertain. During the Revolu- 
tion it is well kn wnthat women wore ear-rings, “fala Guillotine.” and ** Roles a 

reclame i ‘he celebrated VParini Thiet ting one day in the streets of Milan, a 


beautiful girl in this fashionable dress, it gave occasion to his elegant and well- 
known ode, ** Stivia vestula a la victinie, 


” 
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erandmothers forte red some SIXtY vears since. This odious and ule 
becoming fashion, Invent d by some k rench fris eur to the de speration 
of painters and the perdition of beauty, has since declined ; and we do 
sen despair ot seeing the hair of out beautiful wome n (that is, as much 
of it as may have been spared from the burning, trizzing, and crépeinyg 
ot the last two seasons,) falling again into those graceful ringlets, 
which, if not more natural, have at least the advantage of appearing 
so. The bust has not been so much covered this year; and this too 
we rejoice at: if there must be an excess one way or the other, conceal 
me nt is more tolerable than exposure ; but there was something parti- 
cularly unbecoming in those high formal-looking dresses ares 4 were 
worn fast year, even en grande paruree The envious mutiling of a 
part of the ure, Which ina beautiful woman is so very beautiful 


at or: ve ‘till of the bust, where the throat and shoulders unite, 


had a ch i]t nye effect 10 the eye—it was “wood it shhiey as well as wood 
taste to banish them. We admired the gay, many-coloured ribbons 
crossing the shoulders, and floating downwards to the feet. The long 


semi-transparent sleeves, so generally worn, were certainly invented 
for the advantage of those whose arms were not particu/arly handsome : 
we who love to see the white and rounded arm fal) gracefully over the 

harp or the guitar, charming the eve with its undul: itis outline——its 
snowy tints relieved by the jewe Hed bracelet—have often wished away 


+. 


the envious cloud of * woven vapour” lace, muslin, or ciu//e, which 
disguise without quite concealing the beauutul linb; but the leveller 
lashion made no distinctions, and these tantalizing sleeves have becn 
almost universal. Inthe same manner, the tight bracelet at the end 
of the sleeve, closing round the wrist, or the cuff turned back after the 
Queen Elizabeth fashion, is beautiful when the hand so exposed ts 
beautiful; but when, instead of a white, delicate, and taper hand, with 
a velvety and transparent surface, 


—** (Ver which the violet vein 
Wandering leaves a tender stain,” 


it happens, par malheur, to be a clumsy hand, wrinkled by age, 
or gaunt and discoloured by ill health, the exposure is unbecoming, 
and even disagreeable ;—but here Fashion again interposes in defiance 
of Taste, as inexorable and indiscriminate in exhibiting imperfections as 
in disguising attractions. 

The rich loose mantles, lined and trimmed with furs and velvets, 
and of the most splendid colours, have our warm support. Ina car- 
riage, Or an opera-box, when worn by a woman who — (as it was said 
of a great painter) ‘*a soul for drapery ‘"—when gracefully disposed, 
and falling lightly round the figure, which it half hides and half reveals 
—the effect is charmin: gv, and reminds us ot ‘Titian and Giorgione; 
but, like other things, the effect depends on the manner in which they 


are worn; and as walking-dresses, however pleasant and convenient, 
they are odiously unbecoming. In appearance, at least, they impede 
the progress, conceal the shape, restrain the free movements of the 
body, and give a heavy and cumbrous air to the lightest and loveliest 
figure. They have, in short, all the disadvantages, the clumsiness, 
and awkwardness, without the dignity of a hoop-petticoat, of which 
exploded piece of parure it was once comically said, that “ ahoop- 
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petticoat Was no more a peftlic at, than Diogenes’ tub was his 
hreeche . 

Women, who study dress as a matter of taste, not of adornment 
merely, are well aware that the colours and patterns of their dresses 
do not affect the complexion only, but even the Jongitude and latitudd, 
of the fizure,the whole fowrnure in short: though mixed and contrasted 
colours are the fashion, they know that there are certain colours, 
beautiful in themselves, which, when approximated, are as discordant 
to the cye as consecutive fitths to the ear. ‘There is no beauty without 
fitness : a colour or pattern which looks well on Miss A _ is fricht- 
ful on Miss B——; a woman who has a short or rotund figure should 
not wear a dress in which the pattern runs horizontally, (a check or 
plaid for instance.) nor one in which the colours are so arranged that 





the eve is attracted in a lateral direction, nor full nor broad trimmings : 
such a stvle of dress adds ereatly to the breadtin, and detracts from 
the heieht of the person. With tall or sheht figures the rule should 
be just Tice Tersa. 

Having reached the skirts of the dress, the petticoat’s sacred and 
we stop discreetly, and turn to other matters. — In 
literature the prevatling taste hae been, and is, tor Works of fiction or 


, 


‘enchanting round 


biography, Novels, ‘Tales, Maries, Reminiscences, * Reeolleetions.’ 
and personal Narratives ; and the best works which have appeared tor 
Ome time p wt have been in these departments. 

Granby was, in every sense of the word, a fashionable novel; it 
was written by a young man of fashion. — It deseribed fashionable 
manners and characters well, ina tone of feeling perfectly gentlemanlike, 
and without the slightest caricature or exaggeration. Some parts of 
Tremaine are superior in power and. style to any part of Granby: 
though it is hardly fair to compare the two works, inasmuch as the 
former is written with a higher purpose, and is, im all probability, 
destined to a more permanent end, than any thing can be which is dedi- 
eated to the fleeting and vapid subject of Fashion. 

Since the appearance of the earhest and best of the series of Wa- 
verley novels, nothing in the way of literature has so excited the publi 
mind as the Tales of the O'Hara Family. Inthe Seotch novels, the 
iteration of the same subjects and scenes, however splendidly got up, 
and varied with all the skill of a master-genius, began to pall upon 
the imagination. ‘The O Tara ‘Tales introduced us at once to a new 
state of society, another country, another race of people,—a land which 
for centuries has been warring with destiny, and in which the terrible 
conflict of opinions, prejudices, and passions, have called forth wildest 
extremes of vice and virtue, have ** melted to sorrow or maddened to 
crime.” If in some parts the overpowering interest of the story be- 
comes almost too harrowing, and the delineations and style verging 
upon coarseness, it must be unavoidable from the class of subjects 
chosen; at all events, it is the very sublime of Dutch painting. Allied 
to this author in the peculiar power and bent of his genius is Cooper, 
the American novelist, who, without the slights.t violation of costume 
or probability, has continued to make his young North American In- 
dian *® so interesting, that for a few weeks Uneas was the fashionabl 


* In ** The Last of the Mohicans,” 
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Hero de Roman. Its very amusing yo aes this genuine ‘youny sa- 
re vith the sentimental hero ot M. Cheteaubriand’s Atala. 
It has been the fashion lately for our walle, to take to authorship, 


Val 


(perhaps for the same reason as the Laird of Auldbiggings)—Lord 


Normanby, Lord Blessinton, Lord Dillon, and Lady Careline Lamb. 
In short, it is the fashion, 


Those write now that never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote, now write the more.” 


Macadamisation may be pronounced fashionable, since it has at length 
r ached Bond-street. Gernian, and German literature, and German 
horrors, _ Diavolerie ‘Tedescl Ba have been Very much the fashion; 80 
are Geology and the Antediluvians ; so are Protessor Voelker and his 
Gymnastics. Female gymnastics have been adopted lately, _— r the 
patronage of the Duchess of Wellington, Lady Byron, X&c. ; we doubt 
their becoming tashionable. Daneing, which was never so unive rsally 
the fashion, never so well tauehit, or lien ited ia so + vrace ful, so finish- 
ed, so perfect a style-—no, not in the days when Sir Charles CGrandison 
danced a minuet with the amiable Miss Harriet Byron—is almost the 
only gymnastic exercise we can allow the sex, in which physical 
strength and muscular agility are neither necessary nor attractive. 
Walking, dancing, riding as ladies ride, exercise sullicient to pre serve 
the health and bloom, and © keep the palace of the soul serene,” will 
never, we trust, be untashionable among uglishwomen, Au re ste, 
we remember a pleasant anecdote apropos to temale gymnastics: A 
lady, very much aillicted with nervous complaints, went to cousult the 
celebrated surgeon, Mr. Aberne ‘thy: the rough and caustic manner in 
which he catechised her, s« » discomposed the fair one’s weak spirits, 
that she was thrown into a fit of hysterics. On parting she put the 
usual fee mto his hand, in the form of a sovereign and a shilling. Mr, 
Abernethy pocketed the sovereign with one hand, and with the other 
preseated the shilling to her, saying gravely, * Here, Madam, take 
this shilling, go to the next toyshop, buy a skip ping-rope and use it 
every day 3 it will do you more gyod than all my prescriptions !” 


We come now to Music and the Theatres.—The — t last season 
opened with the Croceiato in Egitto and Signor Velluti; but peor 
Velluti was neither in fashion nor in voice Madame Cornega, in 


Felicia, was an ineilicient substitute for that lively litthe warbler 
Maria Garcia. She has great musical science and execution; but the 
quality of her voice reminds one of Coieridge’s lines on Dr. Donne, some- 
thing about “ twisting iron pokers into true-love knots; moreover she 
caught a cold, perhaps from singing in an empty house; and more than 
once the part of Felicia—a principal part, too—-was left out altogethe: 
—an omission which the order/y public either did not perceive, or did 
not regret sufficiently to resent. Caradort is always charming, but 
she requires strong support; and the opera went on languishingly, in 
spite of a new ballet and an Import: ition of very beautiful dancers and 
figurantes, till the arrival of Madame Pasta in April, and all was 
ayain alertness on the stage and enthusiasm in the audience. For 
about a month or six weeks she appeared successively in her favourite 
parts—the Nina, Tancredi, Desdemona, and Romeo, and at length 
appeared in the * Medea in Corinto.” The effect she produced in this 
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part—the blending of vocal talent with highest histrionie art; the 
conflict of earthly passions and supernatural powers ; the impassioned 
tenderness of the mistress, the meltings of maternal love, the pangs 
and fury of a‘ woman s orned,” and the final and terrible venvea 


ot the sorceress, were riven With a rrandeur ot effect Which will never vies 


forgotten : it was, on the whole, the most magniticent piece of acting 
which ha ay ) ari | On the stave since the days when Mrs. Siddons 
was in the zenith of her powers. It has been the fashion to draw ela- 
borate comparison: betweon Pasta and our Siddous ~untairly we think, 
Pasta unites talents seldom combined, never betore perhaps united 

the same degree of perfection.* She is not only the most magnilicent 
traeie actress, but ime mupara ic finest sing r of the da ty on hey 


fine and mobile features: im the contour of her taces in the form of 


her head, and the manner in which it is placed upon her shouiders, 
bears a striking resemblance to the antique Niobe. Nothing ean 
exceed the @race and originality of some of her gestures and attitud 


they are so many studies for a painter :f she has a menner peculiar to 
rself of raising her arms cradually over her head, as if about to soar 
upwal ls, remindin Fone Ob some ol Murillo’s * Assumptions,’ —whic \ 
is perfectly beautiful ;—but she has certain disadvantages of figur 
and person, seine combats ena a tendency to embonpoint, which has 
latterly increased, and which is any thing but fragic. Her wonderful 
enius can. itis true. surmount these disadvantages: but Siddons was 
yeritted by nature, that she bad no disadvantages to contend with 
Was Aer genius therefore less?) No; but the admiration she inspired 
Was more intense, unmingled, unalloyed. In der splendid and solitary 
example we have witnessed that union of extraordinary mental endow- 
ments with the most perfect and commanding beauty of form and 
feature, which, in her department, has realized all that the painter, 
ulptor, and poct ever dared to lmacime. Why have we not a 
he has been the idol and the pride of two 
enerartions rf We sh ih] talk to our — hi and our erandchil tren 


. , ! 
ot Siddons: but never. never shall we or hey look upon her hike 


Phe other theatres have been unfashionable —they are voted gothic 
and wars fon. Tt is tile to plead the late hours and dinners of our 
fashionables as a reason for the decline of the dramatic art, and the de- 
sertion ot the rTreat thi tre I\ the ht rhest orders: if there Was talent 
and attraction suthcient, these we ¥ ; cive way. 

lravelling and residing abroa |, we lament to say, continue to be the 
fashion --the result ts the absence of many of the ornaments of the 
higher circles, many dandies of ton, many brillant women and beauti- 

® 1 iunited both; but macnificent as she was, there was a want of va- 
riety in her si ny andin her acting she had not the con of Pasta. 

+ Mr. Jom Havter has made drawings from the m st striking scenes in the 
Medea, which ought to be in the possession of every admirer of Pasta : some of 
them are full of dramatic effect, particularly the groupe of Medea and her chil- 


aren 
* Northcote, remarking that people of talents bad their fall share of admiration, 
lds that ** he had seen young ladies of quality, Lady Marys and Lady Dorothys, 
peeping into a room where Mrs. Siddons was sitting, with all the same timidits 


and curiosity as if she had been a preternatural being—I am sure more than if s! 


nad been the Queen." —B il hte &, New Monthly Magazine for Oct r. 


v 
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ful girls, who are “ finishing their education,” and studying moral phi- 
losophy at Rome and Naples : another, and a better result, is the in- 
creasing taste for music and painting, and in the latter a juster taste 
and a finer feeling than has ever yet prevailed tn this country. The 
National Gallery and the “* King’s Pictures” have been this year a 
fashionable lounge: it was gratifying to see the numbers of clegant wo- 
men who crowded the rooms from morning tll night: 1f only half the 
number were led thither by a genuine love of the art, the other half by 
fashion, idleness, example, affectation, or assignuations, something inust 
still be gained ; few are so dull of eye, so cold of heart, so obtuse of 
mind, as to look round upon those chefs-dauvre of art without some 
* pleasurable fecling of blind love,” some awakened perception of 
excellence, some gradual improvement of. taste. In music there 
nothing new im style: Vento is charming everywhere with his violin 
musical parties continue the fushion. ‘The Royal Lead my of Musie 
is hikely, trom bad management, to go out of fashion: it wants a better 


Is 


organization. Musie was never such a universal passion as at present— 


every body who has or has not a voice sings, every one who has 
finvers plays something or other ‘The euttar this season seems to have 
reached the climax ot favour--it 1s everywhere. No drawing-room 


or boudor is furmshed without a guitar lving on the sola or fautenil, 
Vhe elegance of its form, its wortability, ifs manageablencss, the grace- 
fil vet unobtrusive support it wives toa soll voice, and all the romantic 
associations connected with iwt—- ot moonleht miehts, serenades, and 
lovers muffled in Spanish cloaks —combine to make ita favourite. The 
guitar has been in and out of fashion in this country several times 
within the last hundred and fifty years. The first notice taken of it as 
a fashionable instrument was in the me rry days of Charles the Second. 
\ young Italian, named francisco, came over to England, and aaa the 
King’s favour by his admirable performance ot a certain sarabande, 
which greatly te kled the royalear. Immediately, the nustresses and the 
courtiers sct themselves to learn the guitar, and, alds De Grammont, 
Dicu saat la raclerv que cétat!l’ Amonethe “ Gu:tarristes dela cour, 


the Karl of Arran distinguished himself; he was, next to Francisco, 


the finest ) rformer at court: even lis brother, the gallant Ossory, did 
rot disdain t — the guitar. With the ladies it became as indispen- 
sable at the toilet as their rouge and | wehes.” 


In the two following reigns it became compl tely neglected and un- 


fashionable, nor is it once alluded to in the Spectator, nor in any of 
Pope’s or Addison’s works, as far as we can recollect. It came into 
use again in the middle of the last century, again went out ot fashion, 

and re-appeared _s the Peninsular war ; mostol our young officers 
learned curing their campaigns In Spain and Portugal, to sing “ tu 
mi chamas,” and thrum a bolero or Ricca On their return, they set 
the fashion, and a yearly importation of amateur guitarists from I[taly 
has made it general, or rather universal. ‘Those who merely calti- 
vate the guitar as an accompaniment, without any conception of its 
capabilities as an instrument, should have heard Sor, who astonished 
all the musical circles in London some years azo 3; or since that is no 
longer possible, they ought to hear the young Spaniard Huerta, who 
has late ly arrived in this country : his superiority in clearness and bril- 

liance of touch, the power, the rapidity, the facility, the grace of his 
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execution, the de ‘pth and varie ty of tone he can eall forth, are incred- 

ble, inconceivable to those who have not heard him; he gives to the 
puny istrament in his hand an effect lke that of a band of music. 
heard through some diminishing medium. Sometimes, when inspired, 
and ima fit of musical enthusiasm, he breaks forth into the wildest and 
most beautiful voluntaries and improvisaziont, his fingers seem literally 
“to feel in) each chord, and live along the strings.” It Is idle to gay 
that the result is trifling, compared to the genius, time, and labour be. 
stowed.  Tluerta has done wits it he set himself to do: he has attained 
matchless perfection on his mstrument ; he can inspire, at onee, breath- 
less admiration, wonder, and unmixed delight—is not this something ? 
Besides Hluerta, we have Sola, Bertioli, Newske, Derwort. all 
celebrated performers; and, above all, as a master and composer, 
the mild and tasteful Vermi ‘The whole soul of this man is 
formed by the spirit of harmony; he has not a discord in his 
whole COTMpPOSiTLOn | his very thoughts unconsciously arrange them- 
selves in music. This simple melodies are tull of character, ori- 
vinlity, and beauty; and some of his national aviettus and boleros— 
the latter particularly, are exquisite morgeaus. But the witchery 
of music ts leading us too far, “to turn and to return.” The season 
of 1827 has begun unusually early, in consequence of the meeting of 
Parhament. London is unusually gay. The shops are already full of 
novelties-—the streets full of carriage s; there is a stir—a bustle among 
all ranks-—every thing, in short, which can pleasantly contrast with the 
last gloomy season, and promise a crowded, busy, and auspicious 
spring. ‘The only fashionable, as well as popular topic is at this mo- 
went War, War, war !—a prospect, which, whatever may be its proba- 
bility, policy, or justice, scems to give universal satistaction, —except 
to the fund-holders, and the young ladies who came out last season. 


EMINENT LIARS, 


Ll xeverence Liars. [T must not be understood as meaning those 
coiners and utterers of falsehoods, always petty whether great or 
small, which are intended enher to injure other persons, or to serve 
themselves ; those despicable creatures who invent lies, or pervert the 
truth. as a means to attain an end: all such | abandon to the contempt 
they deserve. Nor do | mean those peddling, pettifogging, would-bi 
liars, Who only lie by halves, who falsity facts, or timidly set about 
embroidering a groundwork of truth with details of their own creating. 
No: the hars I ude to are the spirited emulators of the Mandevilles, 
the Pintos, and the Munch-HHausens, who tell you the lie, the whole 
lie, and nothing but the lie ; and who lie, too, (I do not desire a softer 
term, for, though “ tanuliar,” yet, in the sense in which it is here ap- 
plied, it is ** by no means vulgar,’) from no less noble an impulse than 

the pure, disinterested, honest, unadulterated love of lying. So pro- 
found is my veneration for that illustrious fraternity, that 1 cannot con- 
sent to honour with a niche in their temple even Gulliver himself. ‘T'o 
say the truth, Gulliver was but a poor fellow after all. Indeed i 
never was seriously pretended that such a man as Gulliver did exist, 
or ever had exist ted. He was nothing more than a peg to hang a sa- 
tire upon; the puny tvention ot a novelist. Gulliver was Swift, and 
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Switt was Gulliver, and the history of his adventures was timidly pat 
forth as a mere fietion. bor thin reason the Med GC 
Gulliver is but a book and never was a man) must be deeraded to 
level of the Utopras, the Areadias, and other ihin V ¢ yolk Che same 
moble kind. Had Jonathan Switt stood t rward, as a wailant, vee 


| ’ ‘ ’ ' 4 
ciemanly war (iny iate lamented tricia , Coionei Nunrod, tor instance) 


would Have Gone, and roundly assert d Libat tiey tala li, Che Wado aati , 
Jonat! * that he, in his own proper person, had visited a COURLTY 
Culit dl l, btaj) Wt, Where he had bi id mtercourse With a race ot Luin 
beings of such diminutive proportions that them very gunts wer 


scarcely six inches tall: had die pledged his own character for vera- 
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hwo or three of the most exquisite of the many admirable lies 1 have 
heard delivered by my late lamented friend, Colonel? Nimrod :* and, 


utrageous and extravagant as they will appear, [do most: positively 
that T repeat them, as nearly as | can, in lus own words. = Ilys 
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Conversation that led to he subreet ( 7 arrests he started up and CX- 
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claimed, ** Gentlemen, [have been arrested oftener than any man im 
Kneland! Onee under most atrocious cireumstanees. You must know 
that Ll was lodeing at Stevens's: my wile was with me. One morning, 
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rer the safety of the house, in which there happened to be many lodvers 
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pomt, and I did. Now I put it to you, as men and gentlemen: did 
compromise my honour by giving mn at last? But observe, ‘twas as 
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Expepitious SnootinG.——I once said to him, “ You have the repu- 
tation of being an excellent shot, Colonel Nimrod !"——-* Ay, Sir; Tsheot 
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SRETCHES OF TH IRISH BAR.—NO. XILI. 
| © Cathola B r.— Vr. at if, ut’. 
* And ve shall walk in silk attire.”——Old Balla 


Upon the first day of last Michaelmas term ei 


” it gentlemen were 
call d to the 3 ir, of whom four were Roman Catholics. This Was a 


» | 
url 


kind of event in the Hall of the Four Courts, and in the lack of any 
other matter of interest, such as the speech of a new Sergeant ata cor- 
yy ration dinner, which had by this time ceased to excite the Comments 
of the attormes, produced aspecies of excitation. There are two assort- 
ments of oaths tor Catholics and Protestants upon their admission to 
the Bar. The latter still enter their protestations, in the face of Lord 
Manners and of Pleaven, against the damnable idolatry of the Church 
of Rome. But when the more mitigated oath provided for the Roman 
Catholics happens to be rehearsed on the first day of term, it is easy to 
perceive an expression | { disrelish m the countenance of the Court: and 
altho Tat if Is Liiposstble for Lord Manne rs to dive st himself of that 
tine urbanity which belongs to his birth and rank, vet in the bow with 


which he receives the aspiring papist, there are evident symptoms of 


coustraint: and it is by a kind of effort even in his features that they 
. 1 ’ ] . € os ‘ ’ 

are wrought inte an elaborated smile. It ck not frequently happen 

] 5 | ‘ } } ! 

that more than one or tw hom 11 8 thoes are calle ( Wh ahy single 


1 y 41° ? ® ! ! “ 
terin ; and When Lord VALU Ts hie ard four seve ral SHOCKS Given to the 
Constitution, and the Roman Cathole qualineation-oath comimg again 


and again upon him, it is not wondertul that lus composure should 
have been disturbed, and that the loyal part of the Bar should have 
caught the expression of dismay. Myr. Sergeant Lefroy, alarmed at 
the repeated Omissions of those pious denunciations of the Virgin Mary, 
by which the laws and liberty of these countries are sustained, in the 
very act of putting a fee into his pocket, lifted up the whites of his eyes 
to Heaven: Mr. Devonshire Jackson let fall his mask, and determined 
on voting for Gerard Callaghan: the Solicitor-general was observed to 
whisper Mr. Saurin, until the arrival of Mr. Plunket withdrew him 
from the ear ot his former associate in office: to Mr. Saurin it was 
proposed by Barclay Scriven to petition Mr. Peel to appoint him 
\ttorney-general in the island of Barbadoes; and it is rumoured that 
another le tter to mv Lord Norbury has by: en discove re d, | i whi h the 
Writer protests his ‘belief, that the Bar will be soon reduced to its con- 
dition in the reign of James the Second. 

In the reign of James the Second Roman Catholic harristers were 
raised to office: and, as the time appears to be at hand when they 
will be rendered eligible by law to hold places of distinction and of 
trust, it is worth our while to examine in what way they conducted 
themselves when, in the short interval of their political prosperity, 
Roman Catholics were invested with authority. Doctor King says, 
that “ no sooner had the Papists vot judges and juries that would be- 
lieve them, but they began a trade of swearimg and ripping up what 
they pretended their Protestant neighbours had said of King James, 
whilst Duke of York ;” and proceeds to charge them with yross Cor- 
ruption in the administration of justice. ‘The Doctor was Archbishop of 
Dublin. He had originally been # sizar in the university ; and having 
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afterwards obtained a fellowship, gradually raised himself, by dint of 
sycophancy and i triguc, tu one of the richest sees in the richest esta. 
blishment in the world. Whether he exhibited all the arrozance ot a 
Pontifical parvenu ; whether he was at once a hauelity priest and 
consecrated jackanapes; whether be was a sophist in his creed, an 
equivocator m his statements, and a cobweb-weaver in his theology ; 
whether he had a vain head, a migeard hand, and a false and 
vile heart, and betrayed the men who ratsed him, [ have not been 
able to determine. He appears to have been an apostate in his poli- 
tics. Hlis re present ition of the conduct of the Catholic judges in his 
time is not without some episcopal characteristics, and justifies what 
Leshe says of him:-—' Though many things the archbishop says ar 
true, vet he has hardly spoken a true word without a warp.” The best 
and most incontrovertible evidence (that of Lord Clarendon, the Lord- 
lieutenant, and a firm Protestant,) can be adduced to show how widely 
the statements of Doctor King vary from the facet. 

Lord Clarendon tells us that * when the Popish judges went to thi 
assizes in the counties of Down and Londonderry, where many con- 
siderable persons were to be tried tor words formerly spoken against 
King James, they took as much pains as it was possible to quiet the 
minds of the people wherever they went; and that they took care to 
lbave all the yuri ; mingled, half Enelish and half Irish.”’—(State 
Letters, vol. p. o26. “* Judge Daly,” he says, “one of the Popish 
judges, did, at the assizes of the county of Meath, enlarge much upon 
the uneconscionableness of inditing men tor words spoken so many years 
before; and thereupon the jurors, the major part of whom were Irish, 
acquitted them :’ and he adds, that * Mr. Justice Nugent, another 
Popish Judge, made the same declaration at Drogheda, where several 
persons were tried for words.” Lord Clarendon further states, that 
he was in the habit of consulthe Roman Catholics, who had been re- 
contly promoted, respecting the appointment of mayors, sheriffs, and 
common-council men. ‘* L advise,” he says, “ with those who are 
best acquaimted in these towns, particularly with Justice Daly, anil 
others of the King’s council of that persuasion ; and the lists of names 
these men give me are always equal, half English half Insh, which, 
they say, is the best way to make them unite and live friendly together. 
State Letters, vol. u. p. O19, 

In the first va oe of the State Letters, p. 292, he says, “ At the 
council-board, there was a complaint proved against a justice of the 
peace; and it is remarkable that several of our new Roman Catholic 
counsellors, though the justice was an Englishman and a Protestant, 
were for putting off the business; and particularly the three said Popish 
judges said, the gentleman would be more careful for the future.” — He 
adds, that ‘ sien nthe P opl ish judg res were made privy-commsetiors, they 
conducted themselves with singular modesty,’—a precedent which I 
have no doubt that Mr. Blake will follow, when he shall be elevated 
to the vice-regal cabinet 


Of the Roman Catholics, who were promoted in the reign of James 
the Second, Sir Theobald Butler, of whom such frequent mention has 
been recently made in the House of Commons, was by far the most 
distinguished. Hle was created Attorney-general, and discharged the 
duties of his office with perfect fairness and impartiality. This very 
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able. and, as far as renown can be obtained im Ireland, this celebrated 


ran. Was not only without an equal, but without a competitor in his 


| 


ession. Ithoug » the reputation ota lawve ris almost ot necessity 


evanescent, yet such was the impression produced by his extraordinary 
| ? 


thilities, that his name ts to this day tanmuliarly referred to. ‘This per 
n the national recollection ts in a great measure to be attri- 


red to the verv important part which he took in polities, and especially 
nthe negotiation of the treatv of Limerick. His teh rank also, for 
was a member ot the great house of Ormond, added to his intluence. 
\s far as | have been able to form an estimate of his intellectual quali- 
ties. from such notices of him as occur in the writers of the time, and 


» the speech which he delivered at the bar of the Trish House of 


} 2 , { . ; > } 
{ pions, he was more r markab! for Streneti, bri VitV, con nsation, 


nd ereat powers of argument, than for any extraordinary faculty of 
i 


locution. Phe she el tO whi h I have edverted, has none ot those 
’ | ments of rhetoric, and these splendid vices in oratory, to 

‘ho the school of Trish eloquence became subseqnemily addicted. 
hie whole of this oration is cast ina syllogistic mould, and exhibits too 


ra] anpnaratus. It Wis, | helieve, the fashion oO: the times: 


we vehemence ot passion breaks through the artificial reqularity 

ft reasoning, and while he as proceeding with a series of propositions, 

stematically divided, the indignant emotions, which the rayparies of his 

cathe could nak tak ten pro luce, burst repeated!y and abundantly out: 

inthe midst of all the pe lantic forms of scholastic Cisptil tion, Nature 

isserts her dominion; he gives a loose to anguish, and pours torth his 
rt. 

Sir Theobald Butler had not only been among the besieged Catho- 
Nees wt Liduaeetek. ‘Seen tran emploved by his countrymen tos ttle the 
articles of capitulation. His name appears on the face of the treaty as 
one of the parties with whom, on behalf of the Trish, it was coneluded. 
When in the year 1703, only twelve years after the articles had been 
iyned, a bill ‘the first link of the penal code) was introduced into par- 
lament, the effect of which was utterly to abrogate those articles, the 
eves of the whole nation were turned upon the man who had been in- 
‘tramental in effecting that great national arrangement. Independ 
ently of his great abilities as an advocate, he presented im his own per- 
son a more immediate and distinct perception of that injustice which 
was about to be exercised against the body, of which he was the orna- 
ment. and to which his eloquence now afforded their only refuce. 

™ " en entitled ‘4 An Acconnt ot the 1). hates on the Por ry | AWS 7 
itis stated that the Papists of Ireland, observing that the House of 
Castine: aes preparing the heads of a bill to be transmitted to iine- 
lant tes ton drawn into an act to prevent ie entitle wll Poperv. and 
having in vain endeavoured to puta stop to it there, atts remittance 
back to Ire lond presented to tho FHlouse of Commons a petition pray- 
ing to be heard by their counsel against the bill, and to have a copy of 
the bill, and to have a reasonal 
When it was ordered that they should be heard. 

Upon Tuesday the 22d of February, 1703, Sir ‘Theobald Butler ap- 
peared at the bar, and with the treaty ot Limerick in his hand, requested, 
on behalf of the Irish Roman Catholics, to be heard. It must have 


been a very remarkable scene. Whether we consider the ass ‘mbly to 


, / : 
yle time to speak to it betore it passed, 


) 


LOS Sketches of the Irish Bar. 


which the remonstrance was addressed, or the character and condition 
ot the hod, on wh ser be h ilt it Was spoken, whose leading nobles, and 
they were then numerous, stood beside their advocate at the bar of the 
Hlouse, we cannot but fe el our minds iunpressed with a vivid lage ot a 
Most imposing, and in some particulars a very moving spectacle. The 
first advocate of his time, who was himsel! a principal party in the 
cause which he came to plead, stood before a Protestant House of 
Commons; while below the bar were assembled about their counsel the 
heads of the Roman Catholic aristocracy. The latter constituted 

much more extensive and diflerently constituted class of men from 
those by whom they have been succee ‘ded. The ‘y had been born to wealth 
and honour: the y hi id been induced, by a sentiment of chivalrous devo- 
tion, to attach themselves to the fortunes of an unhappy prince. ‘The 
source of their calamitics was mm a lotty sentiment. Almost all of them 
had been soldiers; scarce a man of them but had carried harness on his 
back. ‘They were actuated by the high and gallant spirit which belongs 


to the profession of arms. On the banks of the Boyne, on the hill of 
Aughrim, and at the gates of Limerick, they had given evidences of 


valour, which, although unavailing, were not the less heroic. They 
had been worsted, indeed ; but they had not been subdued: they had 
been accustomed to consider their privileges as secured by a great com- 
pact, and in substituting the honour of England for the bastions ot 
Limerick, they looked upon their liberties as protected by still more 
impregnable muniments. [tis easy to imagine the dismay, the indig- 
nation, and the anguish with which these gentlemen must have seen a 
statute In rapid progress through the legislature, which would not only 
have the ctlect of violating the treaty of Limerick, and reduce them to 
a state of utter servitude, but, by holding out the estate of the father 
as a premium tor the apostacy of the child, would inculcate a revolt 


against the tirst instincts of nature, and the most sacred ordinances of 


God. Their advocate, at least, saw the penal code in this light.“ Is 
not this,” he exclanned, ** against the laws of God, and man, against the 
rules of reason and justice; is not this the most effectual way in the 
world to make children become undutitul, and to bring the grey head 
of the parent to the grave with grief and tears?” In speaking thus, 
he did no more than give vent to the feelings which, being himself a 
father, he must have deeply experienced; and the heart of every 
parent whose cause he was pleading, must have been riven by their 
utterance. 
If there was something imposing in the sight of so many of the old 
Catholic nobility of Lreland, of so many gallant soldiers, gathered 
round their counsel in a group of vene ‘rable figures, (for most of those 
who had fought in the civil wars were now old, ) the assembly to which 
they were come to offer their remonstrances must have also presented 
a very striking spectacle. ‘The Irish House of Commons represented 
a victorious and triumphant community. Pride, haughtiness, and dis- 
dain, the arrogance of conquest, the appetite of unsatisfied revenge, the 
consciousness of masterdom, and the determination to employ it, must 
have given this fierce and despotic convention a very marked character. 
Most of its members, as well as their Roman Catholic supplicants, had 
been soldiers ; and to the gloom of Puritanism, to which they were still 
prone, they united a martial and overbearing sternness, and exhibited 
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the Hush of victory on their haughty and commanding aspect. To 
this dav, there are some traces of lugubrious peculiarity in the de- 
scendants of the Cromwellian settlers in lreland; at the period of 
which I speak, the children of the pious adventurers must have exhi- 
bited still deeper gloom of visage, and a darker severity of brow. In 
addressing an assembly so constituted, and in surveying which an or- 
dinary man would have quailed, Sir Theobald Butler had to perform a 
high and arduous duty. How must he have felt, when, advancing to 
the bar of the House, be threw his eyes around bin, and beheld 
before him the lund looks and baleful countenances of the Protestant 
conquerors of his country, and saw beside him the companions of his 
youth, the associates of his early life, many of them his own kindred, 
all of them his fellow-suflvrers, clinging to him as to their only stay, 
and substituting his talents for the arms which he had persuaded them 
to lav down! ‘The men whom he had seen working the cannon at the 
hatteries of Limerick, stood now with no other safeguard buat his elo- 
quence, at the mercy of those whom they had fougit in the breach and 
encountered in the field. An orator of antiquity mentions that he never 
rose to speak upon an Important occasion without a tremor :—when the 
advocate of a whole people rose in the deep hush of expectation, and 
in all that thrilling silence which awaits the first words of a great 
public speaker, how must his heart have throbbed ! 

Sir Theobald Butler’s speech (1 dwell thus long upon the sub‘eet, 
because the event which produced it has been attended with such im- 
portant consequences, and the arguments of the Roman Catholic 
Barrister have lately excited a good deal of parliamentary notice) com- 
prehends almost every reason which can be pressed against the enact- 
ment of the penal code, as a violation of public faith. He did not how- 
ever confine himself to mere reasoning upon the subject, but made 
an attempt to touch the feelings of his Protestant auditors. He has 
drawn a strong and simple picture of the domestic cflects of the penal 
code in the families of Roman Catholics, by transferring the estate of 
the father to his renegade son. ‘* That the jaw should invest any man 
with the power of depriving his fellow-subject of his property would be 
agrievance. But my son—my child—the fruit of my body, whom I 
have nursed in my bosom, and loved more dearly than my lite —to be- 
come my plunderc r, to rob me of my estate, to take away my bread, to 
cut my throat—it is enough to make the most flinty heart bleed to 
think on it. For God's sake, gentlemen, make the case your own,” &c." 


ad Extracts from Sir Theobald Butler's speee ly were given about avearayo in the 
Etoue newspaper, Which ip a series of articles on Ireland contributed to produce 
that calculation upon the feelings of the Roman Catholic body recently evinced in 
the debates of the French parliament. The following is the translation of the 


passage referred to, which appeared in the Efoie :-=** Grand Dieu! est-ce que cette 


loi feroce n'est pas une révolte cor tre la loi primi'ive de la nature, qui est gravee 
par Dieu lui-méme dans le cour humain? Un e qui donnerait a qui que ce 
soit le droit détestable de me priver de mes hicn cause de ma croyance dans la 
religion de nes peres serait tyvranuique etexe rahic. Mais mon fils, mon enfant, 


le fruit de mon propre corps, celuia qui jini donuné une vie plus chere que la Inienne, 
et qui porte mon sang dans son ceeur! que mon fils soit instrument fatal de ce 
code de brigands, que ce soit lui qui me perce le sein, qui me plonge un poignard 


} " m » 
Cans ie Ca@ur, qui me pousse avec mes cheveux blancs dans la tombe! Vous 


I rotestants que vous etes, montrez que vous etes homunes, et songez aque Vous at he- 
ter de . £ . , 
rez des proselytes par des moyens qui font horreur A la nature, et dont la seu.e 


pensee fait navrer le coeur d'un pere.”’ 
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may be yustly called * Phe actor of our passions oer again.” | do 
not think that 1 am guilty of any exaggeration when I say, that in 


appealing to the time when the Roman Catholies had arms in their 
hands, the advocate of their ohts and the vie itive of their 
emotions must have brought | oak many a martial recollection to the 
clicnts, In Whose front he stood, and whose cause he was so « mphati- 
lly pl ading. Lhe city, from which William at its first stege, with 
marniy of thirty a men, had been driven back -- the tortress 


which art and nature had conspired to make strong, and which valour 

onstaney would have rendered impr 
fore pe en All the glorious circumstance metdental to their former 
occupaki hn must have returned. The shout ot battle, the roar of the 
cannon, the bloody foss, the assault and the repulse, the devotion and 


’ 
nable, must have risen be- 


abandonment, with which whole regiments rushed through the gates, 


ind precipitated themselves into Imaginary martyrdom — Sarsfield upon 
battlements, the green flag floating trom the citadel, and the ery of 
“Help trom France !"—these must have been among the recollections 


which were awaken d by thew advocate, while he cLprpye aled to the time 
“when they had arms in their hands,” and stood in the tire of their 
batteries, and not at the threshold of the LTiouse of Commons. But af 
the sentiment of martial pride was rekindled for an instant, how quickly 
I must have rohe out, and how soon those CmMouUoONns must brave col- 
lapsed into despair. ‘They must have known, for the countenances of 
thie ir victors mntist } rave a ipprnes them, that they had nothing to expr ct 
but servitude and all the shame that follows it; and then indeed they 
must have mourned over the day, when at the head of a powerful army, 
ina strong fortification, with several garrison towns still in their pos- 
ession, With a great mass of the population ready to rush again to the 


} 


held, and with a French fleet freiht - with arms and with troops in 


7 7 
the Shannon, they | ad been induced, no the faith of a solemn com- 


pact, to lay down their swords, and vai ‘thy ir trust in the honour of the 
Kin iw and the INtTCUTILY of his people. Thi VY nust have cursed the day, 
when, instead of adding their bones to the remains of those who lay 
«| tuvhtered in the trenches ot Limert ke the y survived to behold the 
Protestants of Ireland taking advantage of that fatal surrender, and 
i defianee of the most solemn compacts, 11 violation of a clear and 
ndimatsbtc treaty, not only excluding them from the honours and 
privil ros ot the state, but wresting thy ir prope rey from thre ir hands, 
Instituuing a legalized banditti of **discovercrs,” exciung their children 
nto an insurrection against human nature, converting filial ingratitude 
Into a merit, and setting up parricide as a newly-invented virtue, in the 
ierpal ethies oft the | LW, 

sSir Theobald Butler had anticipated (for he intimates it in an 

If serge iry expression oO if de ‘sponde ney ), his arcuments were of little 


avail, and he lived long enough to see the penal code carried to tts 


atrocious perfection, and chain after chain thrown upon his country. 
oe 

He even survived an act of parliament by which Roman Catholics were 

excluded trom the protession in which he had earned fortune and 


hown. tis a common notion that he changed his religion in order to 


’ 


avert the evils which he SO mowertully described : but | Was informed 
bY lis vrandson, Mr. Augustine Butler, that he died in the religion in 
Which he had lived, and that his great estates hecame in consequence 
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equally ai inible along hi ‘ cl i ir I). lle was interne dad i nal thie chureh " 
vard ot St. James's church i Dublin, where a hue hut rather unco uth 
montiwent hy is bye l) raised to hits lh) mory. Hlis «¢ 4 taph ditte ‘rs try a 


most obituary panegyrics by thie adhe renee ot PN AES ot Lo truth. lr 


is inscribed under a rude and now mutilated bust, and runs as follows 


Designatur hac efivie 
Lheobaldus e vente Butlera 
Hlibernus Jurisconsultus 

Legum, Patrice, nominis deeus 
Dignitate equestri denatus, non auctus 
Causidicus 

Argutus, concinnus, integer 
Barbarie forensi, et vernacula disertus 
Non partium studio 
Nou taveoris HMCUpLO 
Non verborum lenoeinio 
Sead rerun poncde re 
kit inwenii vi insita 
ket legume selentia penition 
Pollens 
QJuem lingua solers, illibata tides 
(Comitate et sale multo condita eravitas 
(Juem vitie tenor sincerus 
kt reeti custos animus 
Legum recondita depromere sagax 
\d fame fastigium evexere 
fortune etiam, ni religio obstaret, facile evexissent. 
Obit Septuagenarius NI Martii, (720. 


Notwithstanding the exclusion of 


Roman Catholics from the Bar, tl: 
‘ xpedie nt which 


was adopted tor the purpose does not appear to have 
been found effectual. A certificate of conformity was all that was r 
quired, and this certificate was so pe obtained, that the members ot 
the obnoxious religion were still able to ercep and steal into the pro- 
fession. The letters of 1) 

considerable time, and ose simple maxim it was to keep Ireland 
divided, m order that her dependency might be secured, give us a very 


curtous insight into the state of the Trish Bar in the year 1727. Ina 
letter dated the 7th of March, 1727, he writes, ‘* There is a bill gone 
over to regulate the 


admission of barristers, attornies, six clerks, solic 
tors, sub-sheritts, Xe. whic ly is ol the last COTSCCUCHCE to this kingdom. 
The practice of the law, from the top to the bottom, Is at present 
mostly in the hands of new converts, who give no further security on 
this account, than producing a certificate of their having received the 
sacrament in the Church of Eneland or Ireland, which several of them 
who were Papists in London, obtain in the road hither, and demand to 
be admitted barristers in virtue of it at their arrival, and several of them 
have Popish wes, and have mass said in their houses. Every bods 
here is sensible of the terrible effects of this growing evil, and both 


Lords and Commons are most eagerly desirous of this bill.” (Boulters 
La tters, vol 2. 1, o.) 


= ’ . ‘ . } 
}). Phe horror entertained by his Grace of Dubli 

or barristers, whose better-halves were infected with Vopery, — 

ludiecrot 3’ at tnis day. Doct tor King con sidered the division ol alle- 


> 
ianece at the Dar between th: 


thy « ine 7 ‘ 


law and the fair sex as highly dangerous 
Church, and would have taken “ au } 


th establs! cf 





mate Boulter, wao governed Ireland tor a 
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de da lettre” what Lord Chestertield said of the beautital Lady Palmer, * 
that she was the only “ dangerous Papist” he had ever seen in Ireland. 
| know not, however, Whetuer the feeling by which Doctor King Was 
intiuenced, be wholly extinct. Ido not mean to say that Lord Wel- 
lesley would object to a barrister on account of his ** having a Popish 
wite. and mass said in his house 3” but it is observable that of the three 


* The writer of this article was acquainted with Lady Palmer, when she was up- 
A urd of one hundred ye irs of ave , he ad liration whi hi Lord ( hestertield iS 


have entertained for this lady induced me to seek an introduction to her. 


mown to 
Alibough rich, she occupied a small lodging in Henry-street, where she lived se- 
eluded and alone. Over the chimneypiece of the front drawing-room was sus- 
the picture of her platonic idolater. It was ahalf-leneth portrait, and had, 

believe, been given to her by the man of whose adoration she was virtuously vain. 
[was engaged in looking at this picture, while | waited on the day of my first in- 
troduction for this pristine beauty of the Irish court, While T gazed upon the pic 


ture of a man who unit s many accomplishments of manner and of mind, and 
observed the fine intelectual smile, which the parmter nad succeeded in stealing upon 
wnimated canvass, [fell into a somewhat imaginative -train of thoocht, and asked 

yself what sort of Woman ** the dj mecrous V ipist” must have been, in whom the 
master of the graces had found such enchanting per. ** What a charm,” I said, 
‘must she have possessed, upon whose face and form those bright eves reposed in 
Wluminated sweetness,—how solt and magical must heave been the voice from whose 


whispers those lips have hung so often, what gracefulness of mind, what an easy 


dignity of deportment, what elegance of movement, what sweet vivacity of expres 

sion, how much polished patety and bewitching sentiment must have been united! 
| had formed to myself an ideal image of the young, the soft, the tresh, the beauti- 
ful. and tender girl, who had fascinated the magician of so many spells. The 
picture was almost complete. The Castle in all its quondam lustre rose before me, 
and | almostsaw my Lord Chestertield conducting Lady Palmer through the move- 
ments of a minuet, when the door was slowly opened, and in the midst of a volume 
of smoke, which during my phanta: macoric imaginations bad not inappropriately 
filled the room, I beheld in her own proper person the being, in whose ideal crea- 
tion I had indulged in a sort of Pygmalhian dream. ‘The opening of the door pro- 
duced a rush of air, which caused the smoke to spread out in luge wreaths about 


her, and a weird and withered form stood in the midst of the disp rsing Vapour, 


' 


Shu tixed pon he’ A wil | and SOFCCTESS CVC, Line eApression of whic li WAS aided by 


her attitude, her black attire, herelongated neck, bermarked and strongly moulded, 
but emaciated features. Ste leaned with ber long arm and her withered hand of 
discoloured parchment upon an ivory-headed cane, while she stretched forth her in 


terrogating face, and with a smile, not free trom ghastliness, inquired ny name. 
[mentioned it, and her expression, as she had been informed that | was to visit 
ber, immediately cl ged. \fter the ordinary formulas of civility, she placed 
herself in a buge chair, and entered at once into polities She was amost vehe 
ment Catholic, and was just the sort of person that Sir Harcourt Lees would have 
ducked for a rebel and a witch. Lord Chestertield and the Catholic question were 


the only subjects in which she seemed to take any interest. Upon the wrongs done 
to her country, she spoke not only with energy, but with eloquence, and wits every 
pinch ot snutt poured out an sentence of sedition ‘* Steth. sir, it is not to be 
borne,” she used to exclaim, as she lifted her figure from the stoop of age, with 


her eves f] ishing with fire, and struck her cane violently to the ground. Wishing 
to turn the conversation to more interesting matter, I told her | was not surprised 
at Lord Chesterfield having called her a ** dangerous Papist.”.. | had touched a 
chord, which, though slackened, was not wholly unstrung. The patriot relapsed 


into the Woman ; and passing at once from | 


er former lool and attitude, she leaned 


back in her chair. and drawing her withered hands together, while her arms fell 
loosely and languidly before her, she looked up at the picture of Lord Chesterfield 
with a melancholy ‘smile. “Ah?” she sad —But | have extonded this note 
beyond all reasonable c mipass. [think it right to add, after so much mention of 
Lady Palmer, that although she was vain of the admiration of Lord Chesterfield, 
she took care never to lose his estecin, and that her reputation was without a 


blem) 
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Catholic barristers who have been promoted under his Lordship’s ad- 
ministration, by a strange matrimonial coincidence every one is married 
to a Protestant. 

The bill sent over by Primate Boulter was carried, and Catholics 
were effectually excluded from the Bar. From 1725 to 1793 lawyers 
earnestly and strenuously professed the doctrines of the state; and 
although upon his death-bed many an orator of renown supplicated in 
a Connaught accent for a priest, yet his lady, whose gentility of re- 
ligion was brought into some sort of question, and who would have 
considered it as utterly derogatory to set up a widow’s cap to the me- 
mory of a relapsed papist, either drowned the agonies of conscience in 
the vehemence of her sorrows, or slapped the door in the face of the 
intrepid Jesuit, who had adventured upon the almost hopeless enter- 
prise of saving the soul of the expiring counsellor. The Bar gradually 
assumed a decidedly Protestant charaeter ; and although an occasional 
Catholic practised as a conveyancer, yet none obtained any celebrity 
in the only department of the law from which Roman Catholics were 
not actually excluded. Indeed they held so low a place, that it ap- 
pears to have been a kind of enna to have had any thing to do 
with them; and I remember to have read, in the cause of Simpson 
against Lord Mountnorris, the deposition of a witness, who stated as 
a ground for impeaching a deed, executed by the Earl of Anglesea, 
that it was drawn by a Papist. Roman Catholics were at this period 
excluded from the English, as well as from the Irish Bar; but 
Booth, the great conveyancer, was a Roman Catholic, and, before 
the professors of his religion were admissible to the rank of counsel, 
Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-inn, had obtained great fame. 

In the year 1793 the great act for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
was passed. It was a piece of niggard and preposterous legislation : 
all, or nothing, should have been conceded. ‘The effect of a partial 
enfranchisement was to give the means of acquiring wealth, influence, 
intelligence, and power, and yet withhold the only legitimate means of 
employing them. The Roman Catholics were not admitted into, but 
brought within reach of the constitution. ‘They were still placed be- 
yond the state, and were furnished with a lever to shake it. They 
obtained that externa! “ point d’appui” from which they have been 
enabled to exercise a disturbing power. The extension of the elective 
franchise to men, who were at the same time declared to be ineligible to 
parliament, and the admission of Catholics to the Bar'while they were 
denied its honourable rewards, are conspicuous instances of impolicy. 
The late Mr. George Ponsonby was strongly impressed with the im- 
prudence of allowing Roman Catholics to enter the race of intelligence, 
and yet shut up the goal. He felt that the government were disci- 
plining troops against themselves, and insisted on the absurdity of ex- 
citing ambition, and at the same time closing the avenues to its legiti- 
mate gratification. He saw that so far from conciliating the Roman 
Catholic body by so imperfect and lame a measure of relief, their in- 
dignation would rather be provoked by what was refused, than their 
gratitude be awakened by what was granted: desire would be inflamed 
by an approach to its object, while it was denied its natural and tran- 
quillizing enjoyment. Mr. Ponsonby’s anticipations were well-founded, 
and are going through a rapid process of verification. 
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The first Roman Catholics who took advantage of the enobling 
statute, were Mr. Donnellan, Mr. Mac Kenna, Mr. Lynch, and Mr, 
Bellew. Every one of those gentlemen (quod nota, as Lord Coke says 
in his occasivnal intimations to the Junior Bar) was provided for by 
Government. Mr. Donnellan obtained a place in the revenue; Mr. 
Mae Kenna wrote some very clever political tracts, and was silenced 
with a pension; Mr, Lynch married a widow with a pension, which 
was doubled after his marriage; and Mr, Bellew is in the receipt of 
six hundred pounds a year, paid to him quarterly at the ‘Treasury. 
The latter gentleman is deserving of notice, Whether | consider him 
as an individual, as the representative of the old Catholic aristocracy 
at the Bar, as a politician, a religionist, or a pensioner, I look upon 
this able, upright, starch, solemn, didactic, pragmatical, inflexible, 
uncompromising, obstinate, pious, moral, good, benevolent, high- 
minded and exceedingly wrong-headed person, as in every way entitled 
to regard. 

Mr. William Bellew is a member of one of the most distinguished 
Roman Catholic families in Ireland. There was formerly a peerage 
attached to his name, which was extinguished in an attainder. A 
baronetcy was retained. His father, Sir Patrick Bellew, was a man 
ofa high spirit, distinguished for his munificence, and that species of 
disastrous hospitality, by which many a fine estate was so ingloriously 
dismembered. He constituted a sort of exception among the Catholic 
gentry; for at the time when that body sank under the weight of ac- 
cumulated indignities, Sir Patrick Bellew exhibited a lofty sense of his 
personal importance, and was sufficiently bold to carry a sword. His 
property descended to his eldest son, Sir Edward Bellew. Mr. 
William Bellew, the barrister, who was his second son, was sent to 
the Anglo-Saxon university of Douay, from whence he returned with 
all the altitude of demeanour for which his father was remarkable, but 
with a profound veneration for all constituted authorities, of whatever 
nature, kind, or degree, and with abstract tendencies to political sub- 
mission, which are by no means at variance with a man’s interests in 
Ireland. He was one of the first Roman Catholics called to the Bar, 
and [ have understood from some of his contemporaries, that, as he 
represented the Catholic gentry, and was considered to take a decided 
iead in their proceedings, in his first appearance in the Four Courts he 
attractedt much notice. His general bearing produced a sort of awe ; 
and it was obvious that, as Owen Glendower says, ‘‘ he was not in the 
roll ofcommon men.” His lofty person, his stately walk, his perpen- 
dicular attitude, the rectilineal position of his head, his solemnity of 
gesture, the deep and meditative gravity of his expression, his sus- 
tained and measured utterance, the deliberation of his tones, his self- 
collectedness and concentration, and that condensed, but by no means 
arrogant or overweening, look of superiority by which he is charac- 
terized, fixed an universal gaze upon him; and from the contrast be- 
tween him, and the rapid, bustling, and airy manner of most of his 
brethren, excited a general curiosity. Heedless of observation, and 
scarcely conscious of it, the forensic aristocrat passed through the 
throng of wondering spectators, and as Horatio says of the Royal 
Duane, 

* with solemn march 
Went slow and stately by them.” 
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There was indeed something spectral in his aspect. The phantom 
of the old Catholic aristocracy seemed to have been evoked in his per. 
son, while the genius of Protestant ascendancy shrunk before its ma. 
jestic apparition. All idea of checking “the growth of Popery” 
vanished in an instant at his sight; the only man who could compete 
with him in longitude of dimensions being Mr. Mahaffy; but that 
gentleman’s stupendous length sat uneasily upon him, whereas the soul 
of the lofty Papist seemed to inhabit every department of his frame, and 
would have disdained to occupy any other than its sublime and appro- 
priate residence. High as his post and demeanour were, they were 
wholly free from affectation. With a great deal of pride, he manifested 
neither insolence nor conceit. He looked far more dignified than 
authoritative; and although a strong expression of austerity was in- 
scribed upon his countenance, it was by no means heartless or even 
severe. If I were a painter and were employed to furnish illustrations 
of Ivanhoe, I do not think that I could find a more appropriate model 
than Mr. Bellew for the picture of Lucas Beaumanoir. His visage is 
inexorable without fierceness ; and many a time hath he been observed 
fixing his immitigable eye upon a beauty in the dock at the assizes of 
Dundalk, with that expression with which the Grand Master is repre- 
sented to have surveyed the unfortunate Jewess. lis friend Mr. Mac 
Kenna used to observe, that “if William Bellew saw a man hanging 
from every lamp-post down Capel-street, in his morning walk from 
Great Charles-street to the Four-Courts, the only question he would 
ask would be whether they were hanged according to law ?” 

Mr. Rellew came with signal advantages to the Bar. He was 
closely connected with the oldest and most opulent Roman Catholic 
families, and was employed as their domestic counsel. Their wills, 
their purchases, and marriage articles were drawn under his inspection. 
It was, I have heard, nota little agreeable to behold Mr. Bellew going 
through a marriage settlement, where an antient Catholic family was 
to be connected with an inferior caste. In Ireland, as well as in the 
sister country, the pride of birth prevails among the Roman Catholic 
gentry beyond almost any other passion. As in England we find an 
universal diffusion of cousinship through the principal Catholic houses, 
so the ancient blood of the Catholics of the Pale has been, by a similar 
process of intermarriage, carried through an almost uniform circulation. 
This pride of birth among the Catholic gentry, when excluded from 
political distinction, was perfectly natural. Having no field for the 
exercise of their talents, and without any prospect of obtaining an 
ascent in society through their own merits, they looked back to the 
achievements of their ancestors, and consoled themselves with the 
brilliant retrospect. While a young Irish Protestant threw himself 
into the field of politics, an Irish Catholic was left without the least 
scope for enterprise, and had scarce any resource, but to pace up and 
down the damp apartments of his family mansion, and to commune 
with the high-plumed warriors of the Pale, who frowned in mouldering 
paint before him. The young ladies too were instructed to look with 
emulation on the composed visages of their grand aunts, and to reve- 
rence the huge circumference of hoop in which their more sacred sym- 
metries were encompassed and concealed. For a considerable time it 
was possible to maintain the dignity of the Roman Catholic families 
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without any plebeian intercourse ; but at last the pressure of mortgages 
and judgments became too great, and it was requisite to save the 
estate at the expense of the purity of its owner's blood. After a 
struggle and a sigh, the head of an old Catholic house resigned him- 
self to the urgency of circumstances, and yielded to the necessity of 
intermingling the vulgar stream, which had crept through the grocers 
and manufacturers of the Liberty, with a current which, however pure, 
began to run low. A priest, a friend of the family, who, as matrimony 
is one of the seven sacraments, thinks himself in duty bound to pro. 
mote so salubrious a rite, is consulted. He gives a couple of taps to 
his gold snuff-box, tenders a pinch to the old gentleman, protests that 
there are risks in celibacy, that it is needful to husband the constitution 
and the estate, and-observing that the young squire, though a little 
pale, is a pretty fellow, puts his finger to his nose, and hints at a young 
damsel in New-row, (a penitent of his reverence, and a mighty good 
kind of young woman, not long come from the Cork convent,) with 
ruddy cheeks, and vigorous arms, a robust waist and antigallican toes. 
The parties are brought together. The effect of juxtaposition is no- 
torious: most of my readers know it by experience. The young 
gentleman stutters a compliment, the heart of the young lady and her 
wooden-fan are in a flutter ; the question is popped. ‘The old people 
put their heads together. Consideration of the marriage, high blood, 
and equity of redemption upon one side; and rude health and twenty 
thousand pounds on the other. The bargain is struck ; and to ensure 
the hymeneal negotiation nothing remains but that Counsellor Bellew 
should look over the settlements. 

Accordingly a Galway attorney prepares the draft marriage settle. 
ment, with a skin for every thousand, and waits on Mr. Bellew. 
Laying thirty guineas on the table, and thinking that upon the credit 
of such a fee, he may presume to offer his opinion, he commences 
with an ejaculation on the fall of the good old families, until Mr. 
Bellew, after counting the money, casts a Caius Marius look upon 
him, and awes him into respect. He unrolls the volume of parch- 
ment, and the eye of the illustrious conveyancer glistens at the sight 
of the antient and venerable name that stands at the head of the in- 
denture. But as he advances through the labyrinth of limitations, he 
grows alarmed and disturbed, and on arriving at the words “ on the 
body of the said Judy Mac Gilligan to be begotten,” he drops his 
pee and puts the settlement away, with something of the look of a 

renchman, when he intimates his perception of an unusually bad 
smell, It is only after an interval of ‘reflection, and when he has re- 
called the fiscal philosophy of Vespasian, that he is persuaded to re- 
sume his labours, but does not completely recover his tranquillity of 
mind, until turning the back of his brief, he marks that most harmo- 
nious of all monosyllables “paid,” at the foot of the consolatory 
stipend. 

oman at the Bar is more exact, careful, technical, and expert in 
conveyancing, than Mr. Bellew. He at one time monopolized the 
whole Catholic business. 

Nor was it to the Roman Catholic body that his reputation as a 
ea was confined. He deservedly obtained a very high character 
with the whole public for the extent of his erudition, his familiar 
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knowledge of equity and of the common law, the clearness of his state. 
ments, the ingenuity and astuteness of his reasoning, and for that 
species of calm and deliberative elocution which is of such importance 
in the Court of Chancery. I look upon Mr. Bellew as a man who 
has most grievously suffered by his exclusion from the inner bar, 
from which nothing but his religion could have kept him. It was 
in the Court of Chancery that his business lay almost entirely ; and 
in that court, it is absolutely necessary to have a silk gown, in 
order to be listened to with ordinary attention. ‘The reason is this: 
not that Lord Manners pays no respect to any individual who is not 
in silk attire, but because the multitude of King’s Counsel who pre- 
cede a lawyer in a stuff gown of necessity exhaust the subject, and 
leave him the lees and dregs of the case. Mr. Bellew has lived to see 
his inferiors in talent and in knowledge raised above his head, and it 
is now his doom, at the end of a cause, to send his arguments like spent 
shot, after the real contest has been decided, and the hot fire is over, 
His situation would be very different indeed, if it were his office to 
state cases, and open important motions, for which no man is more 
eminently qualified. The whole Bar feel that he labours under a great 
hardship in this particular, for which a pension of 600/, a-year affords 
a very inadequate compensation, Mr. Bellew’s pension of 6002. has 
effectually excluded him from all useful interference in Roman Catholic 
affairs ; for, whenever he opposes a popular measure, it is sufficient to 
refer to his salary at the Castle, in order to excite the popular feel- 
ing against him. He has, however, upon this subject been a good 
deal misrepresented, and it is only an act of justice to him to state the 
facts. 

The Catholic aristocracy supported the Union. They were led astray 
by a promise from Lord Cornwallis, and by such an intimation from 
Pitt as induced him to resign. I do not intend to discuss the merits 
of the question, but can readily conceive that many a good man might 
have advocated the measure, without earning for his motto, ‘* Vendidit 
hic auro patriam.” Iam fully convinced, from what I know of the 
honourable cast of Mr. Bellew’s mind, that he never did promote the 
measure from any sordid views to his own interest. Lord Castlereagh 
was well aware of the importance of securing the support of the lead- 
ing Roman Catholic gentry, and the place of assistant barrister was 
promised to Mr. Bellew. Whether the promise was made before or 
after the Union, 1 am not aware; nor is it of consequence excepting 
we adopt the scholastic distinction of Father Foigard in his argumenta- 
tive assault upon Cherry's virtue: “If it be before, it is a bribe ; if it 
be after, it is only a gratification.” At all events, I am convinced that 
Mr. Bellew did nothing at variance with honour and conscience from 
any mercenary consideration. ‘The place of assistant barrister became 
vacant: Lord Castlereagh was reminded of his engagement, when, be- 
hold! a petition signed by the magistrates of the county, to which Mr. 
Bellew was about to be nominated, is presented to the Lord Lieutenant, 
praying that a Roman Catholic should not be appointed to any judicial 
office, and intimating their determination not to act with him, The 
government were a good deal embarrassed by this notification ; and in 
order at once to fulfil the spirit of their contract, and not to give offence 
to the Protestant magistrates, a pension equivalent to the salary of 8 
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chairman was given to Mr. Bellew, and he was put in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of the office, without the labour of cultivation. 
That it was reprehensible to tax the people with an additional pen- 
sion on the part of the Irish government, out of a miserable dread of 
irritating a few Protestant gentlemen, cannot, I think, be questioned : 
and but few persons will be inclined to attach any great blame to Mr. 
Bellew for having accepted of this compensation. It would be very 
idle, however, to enter into any explanation upon these subjects with 
the Roman Catholic body, among whom the very name of pensioner, 
connected as it is with all sorts of back door and postern services at 
the Castle, carries a deep stigma. No matter how well Mr. Bellew may 
argue a point at a Catholic assembly ; no matter how cogent and con- 
vincing his arguments may be in favour of a more calm and moderate 
tone of proceedings ; the moment Mr. O’Connel lifts up his strong arm, 
and with an ejaculation of integrity “thanks his God that he is not 
a pensioner!” all the Douay syllogisms of Mr. Bellew vanish at the 
exclamation, and yells and shouts assail the retainer of government 
from every side. Had he the eloquence of Demosthenes, the clinking 
of the gold would be heard amidst the thunder. Yet | entertain no 
doubt that Mr. Bellew has not, in his political conduct, been actuated by 
any mean and dishonest motive. I utterly dissent from him in his 
views, principles, and opinions; but I believe that he is only acting in 
conformity with impressions received at avery early period, which his 
education and habits tended not a little to confirm. His first opinions 
were formed ata period when the Roman Catholic aristocracy was 
actuated by a spirit very different from that which it has lately 
evinced. Much condemnation has been attached to that body for their 
want of vigour in the conduct of Catholic affairs. But allowances 
ought to be made forthem. The penal code had after a few years ground 
the gentry almost to powder. They lived in a state of equal terror and 
humiliation. From their infancy they were instructéd to look uponevery 
Protestant with alarm ; for it was in the power of the meanest member 
of the privileged class to file a bill of discovery, and strip them of their 
estates. At their ordinary meals, they must have regarded their own 
children with awe, and felt they were at their mercy. Swift represents 
the whole body as little better than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The complication of indignities to which they were exposed 
must necessarily have generated bad moral influences ; and accordingly 
we find in their petitions and remonstrances a tone of subserviency at 
which their descendants would blush. Even after the penal code was 
relaxed, and they were restored to the rank of citizens, they preserved 
the attitude of humility to which they had been accustomed ; and when 
the load which they had carried so long was taken off, they retained a 
stoop. At length, however, they stand erect in their country; and 
with very few exceptions, exhibit the same spirit as the great mass of 
the people. Lord Fingal, though prevented by bis health from taking 
an active part in public affairs, gives evidence of his assent to the bold 
and vigorous course of measures adopted by the body, of which he is 
the hereditary head, by the presence of his son. The latter, Lord 
Killeen, manifests as much energy and determination as he does sound 
sense and admirable discretion. Lord Gormanstown has thrown bhim- 
self with enthusiasm into the national cause, and feels the injuries of 
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his country with a deep and indignant sensibility ; and even Lord Ken. 
mare, whose love of retirement excludes him from the bustle of public 
meetings, lends to the Catholic Association the authority of his name, 
and shows that the spirit of patriotism has penetrated the deep woods 
of Killarney, in which his lordship and his excellent lady (the sister of 
Mr. Wilmot Horton) are connubiaily embowered. 1 should not omit 
to add, that Sir Edward Bellew and his son, who is a young man of 
very considerable abilities and likely to make a distinguished figure, 
displayed during the late election for the county of Louth great public 
spirit, energy, and determination. But amidst this almost universal 
change in the general temperature of the country, amidst this general 
ascent of the mercurial spirit of the people, Mr. William Bellew remains 
at zero. Not the smallest influence is perceptible in the cold rigidity 
of his opinions. ‘True to the doctrine of non-resistance, he brin 
up in its support, the whole barbarous array of syllogistic forms 
with which his recollections of Douay can supply him. = It is in vain 
that the rapid progress of the Catholic cause is urged against him: 
you appeal in vain to the firmness, union, and organization of the peo- 
ple, which have been effected through the Catholic Association: the 
insurrection of the peasantry against their landlords, and the conse- 
quent sense of their own rights with which they have begun to be 
impressed, are treated with utter scorn by this able dialectician, who 
meets you at every step with his major drawn from religion, and his 
minor derived from passive obedience, and disperses your harangue 
with his peremptory conclusion. Nor is it to speculation that he con- 
fines his innate reverence for the powers that be ; for after the dissolu- 
tion of the old Roman Catholic Association by an Act of Parliament, 
when an effort was making to raise another body out of its ruins, of 
his own accord Mr. Bellew gratuitously published a letter, in the pub- 
lic journals, to demonstrate to the Attorney-general that it would be 
legal to put it down. In this view Mr. Plunket does not appear to 
have concurred. 

Notwithstanding the censure which I have intimated of Mr. Bellew’s 
political tendencies and opinions, I repeat, and that sincerely and un- 
affectedly, that I entirely acquit him of all deliberate corruption. His 
private life gives an earnest of integrity which | cannot question. 
It is, in all his individual relations in society, deserving of the most 
unqualified encomium. It would be a deviation from delicacy, even 
for the purposes of praise, to follow Mr. Bellew through the walks of 
private life. Suffice it to say, that a more generous, amiable, and ten- 
der-hearted man is not to be found in his profession, and underneath a 
frozen and somewhat rugged surface, a spring of deep and abundant 

dness lives in his mind. 

If in the hasty writing of the present sketch, I have allowed grotesque 
images in connexion with Mr. Bellew to pass across my mind, | have 
“ set down nought in malice ;” and if I have ventured on a smile, that 
smile has not been Sardonic. In addition to the other qualities of Mr. 
Bellew for which he merits bigh praise, | should not omit his sincere 
spirit of religion. He is one of those few who unite with the creed of 
the Pharisee the sensibilities of the Samaritan. Mr. Bellew is a devout 
and unostentatious Roman Catholic, deeply convinced of the truth of 
his religion, and most rigorous in the practice of its precepts. The 
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only requisite which he wants to give him a complete title to spiritual 

rfection, is one in which some of his learned brethren are not deficient ; 
and it cannot be said that he “‘ has given joy in heaven,” upon the prin- 
ciple on which so many barristers have the opportunity of administering 
to the angelic transports. One of the results of his having been always 
equally moral and abstemious as at present is, that his dedication to 
religion attracts no notice. Ifanother barrister receives the sacrament, 
it is bruited through town; and at all the Catholic parties, the ladies 
describe with a pious minuteness the collected aspect, the combined 
expression of penitence and humility, the clasped hands, and the up- 
lifted eyes of the counsellors ; while the devout Mr. Bellew, who goes 
through the same sacred exercise, passes without acomment. In truth, 
| should not myself know that Mr. Bellew was a man of such strong 
religious addictions, but for an incident which put me upon the in- 
quiry. Upon Ash-Wednesday it is the practice among pious Catho- 
lics to approach the altar ; and while he repeats in a solemn tone, ‘* Res 
member, man, that thou art dust,” with the ashes which he carries in a 
vase the priest impresses the foreheads of those who kneel before him 
with the sign of the cross. Some two or three years ago, I recol- 
lect the court was kept waiting for Mr. Bellew, and the Master of the 
Rolls began to manifest some unusual symptoms of impatience, when at 
last Mr. Bellew entered, having just come from his devotions; and such 
was his haste from chapel, that he had omitted to efface the ‘‘ memento 
mori” from his brow. ‘The countenance of this gentleman is in itself 
sufficiently full of melancholy reminiscences ; but when the Master of 
the Rolls, raising his eyes from a notice which he was diligently perus- 
ing, looked him full in the face, he gave an involuntary start. The 
intimation of judicial astonishment directed the general attention to the 
advocate; and traced in broad sepulchral lines, formed of ashes of 
ebony in the very centre of Mr. Bellew’s forehead, and surmounted b 
an ample and fully powdered wig, the black and appalling emblem. 
The burning cross upon the forehead of the sorcerer in “The Monk” 
could not have produced a more awful effect. The Six Clerks stood as- 
tonished; the Registrar was petrified; the whiskers of Mr. Daniel 
M'‘Kay, the Irish Vice-Chancellor, stood on end ; and while Mr. Driscol 
explained the matter to Mr. Sergeant Lefroy, Sir William M‘Mahon 
with some abruptness of tone declared that he would not go beyond 
the motion. 


HON. CAPTAIN KEPPEL’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE.* 


Tue British possessions and commerce of India—the relations which 
those ssessions and that commerce induce us to cultivate, as a nation, 
with the Asiatic countries which lie between India and our own—and 
the frequent passage of intelligent individuals through those countries, 
as an overland route, for going to or returning from India, are gra- 
dually introducing us to a considerable share of that intimate know- 
ledge, which the several parts of the great region of which we are now 
speaking, very anciently cultivated with each other ; but which,'in our re- 
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mote division of the'globe, has long been almost confined to books, and 
almost worn the aspect of romance, rather than that of faithful history 
and accurate and familiar description. The extensive area now under 
contemplation, embraces within its limits some of the countries the 
most interesting, under: every conceivable aspect, to our minds; they 
are associated with the traces and recollections of our national origin, 
with our civil history, and with that of our arts, sciences, letters, and 
civilization, and, above all, with our religion. ‘The regions which lie still 
further to the eastward—the Asiatic countries to the east of the Persian 
Gulf—have no such popular and national, familiar, and even mysteri- 
ous attractions ; their ancient history—their historical remains—their 
hallowed sites—however interesting to another portion of mankind, 
have little or nothing to do with our western learning, with the his- 
tories which we read, with the allusions to which we are accustomed, 
with our Greek and Roman classics, with our manners, or with our 
religious faith. But, when travellers, as now, are able to talk to us 
of Chaldea (a portion of the modern pashalic of Bagdad), of Bag- 
dad itself, the city of the ‘Califs, and, above all, of the Calif Haroun al 
Raschid ; of the reputed site of the Garden of Eden; of the actual 
ruins of Babylon, and of the Tower of Babel; all our attention is then 
awakened, and we receive with eagerness every word that is written 
concerning scenes that have been ever present to our mind’s eye, though 
yet discernible only through a veil of darkness and of distance. 
Captain Keppel, the author of the present interesting work, sailed for 
England from Bombay ; and after touching at Muscat, disembarked at 
Bussorah, and ascended the Tigris; from Bagdad, he made a short 
excursion to the reputed ruins of Babylon, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; and passing through Kermanshah to Teheraun, the present 
capital of Persia, pursued his way to Bakoo, on the Caspian Sea, 
and thence, by land, to St. Petersburgh, whence he finally took ship- 
ping for England. On the Persian coast, a country pilot ran the ship 
aground, but without any serious consequences. While measures for 
retrieving the accident were in progress, ‘ the author of our cala- 
mity,” says Captain Keppel, “ was pacing the deck, the picture of hor- 
ror and indecision, calling aloud on Mahomet to assist us out of 
danger ;” and adds, ‘‘ when called to account for his obstinacy, the 
pilot gave us an answer in the true spirit of predestination: ‘ If it is 
God’s pleasure that the ship should go ashore, what business is it of 
mine?’” It should be observed, however, that the pilot’s reply is 
here erroneously associated with the doctrine of “ predestination,” 
since it obviously belongs rather to that of a special and over-ruling 
Providence. The first and second chapters of Captain Keppel’s book 
introduce us to several instructive traits of Persian and Arabian lif 
and manners. Between the two nations there subsists no more (as we 
think) than the discordance observable in all corresponding instances, 
though to Captain Keppel it appears in a harsher point of view. 
«* We were much amused,” says this gentleman, “ with the Sheikh’s 
son, a child of three years’ old, whose spirited answers were strong 
indications of the manner in which his father was bringing him up. ! 
asked him, among other questions, if he was an Arab or a Persian! 
Indignant that there should be a doubt upon the subject, his little 
hand grasped the dagger in his girdle, as he replied, in an angry tone, 
¢ God be praised, I am an Arab!"” 
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At Bussorah (the Balsora of our earlier writers) the English party 
witnessed the ceremonious entry of a new Governor ; and upon occa- 
sion of describing the audience granted by that personage, Captain 
Keppel makes a judicious and gentlemanly remark, highly deserving 
of practical and more general attention. It was (for example) bar- 
barous ignorance and ill-breeding alone, which induced our last English 
Embassy to refuse the performance of the co-too at the court of 


Pekin. 


“ During this visit we wore our hats, in conformity to the Eastern custom 
of always keeping the head covered ; and agreeably to an exclusive privilege 
granted to Englishmen, we did not take off our shoes. Without entering 
into the merits of that John Bull policy, which exacts from the natives of the 
country in which we are residing, a conformity to our customs, instead of our 
adopting theirs, the privilege we Englishmen claim, both at Bagdad and at 
this place, of keeping on our shoes in the presence of the Pasha, certainly 
does appear an useless acquisition of privilege on our parts, and one that 
cannot but be highly offensive to their Asiatic feelings. 

“It is scarcely necessary to mention, that throughout the East, the mere 
act of a native entering a room with shoes on, is the greatest possible insult, 
as itis on the floor that all meals are eaten. Let us put the question to our- 
selves. Would any of us be pleased, if a foreigner were to claim the right of 
coming from the streets in his dirty boots, and of dancing up and down our 
dinner-table?” 


At Bussorah, also, the party witnessed a horse-race, in which the 
English manner was imitated execrably ; and a betrothment, according 
to the singular custom of the place. 

After these allusions to the light and agreeable nature of the greater 
proportion of the contents of Captain Keppel’s volume, and of the 
easy and well-written form in which it is communicated, we make no 


apology for the haste with which we now proceed to pages of a 
graver, or at least an intenser interest, as being devoted either to 
some of those objects of that majestic and attractive antiquity to which 
we have made reference, or else to such as are bright with the en- 
chantment of Arabian fiction ; for Captain Keppel, throughout all this 
part of his journey, travels with the alternate volumes of Scripture 
and of the Thousand and One Nights in his hand; and compares 
continually, as he goes, the text of either page with the objects before 
his eyes. From the concluding words of the subjoined passage, the 
reader will see that the Wahhabbees, of whom so much has been said 
at recent dates, are by no means of very recent original. 


« Mr. Hamilton, two officers of the Alligator, and myself, went to Zobeir, 
a town eight miles distant, to examine some ruins in the neighbourhood, 
supposed, by some, to be those of the ancient city of Bussorah. Within two 

es of Zobeir, the remains of a wall can be traced ; and here commence the 
ruins, which are very extensive. Large fragments of stone pillars lie scat- 
tered in every direction ; many of these remaining in the original position, 
show that the former buildings were spacious, and supported by colonnades. 
About a mile west of Zobeir, the remains of buildings are much more indi- 
cative of former splendour, than elsewhere. Our guides informed us, that 
this quarter was formerly inhabited by the wealth Barmecides, of whom 
mention is made in the Arabian Nights. This noble family was of Persian 
extraction, but settling afterwards in the cities of Bagdad and Bussorah, its 
members enjoyed, under several successive Caliphs, the highest honours of 
the state. The portion of a handsome arch, containing a Cufic inscription, 
was pointed out to us, as the Jamee Ali Barmekee, the tomb of Ali the Bar- 
mecide. This personage was the uncle of our old acquaintance the Vizier 
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Giaffer, of Arabian Nights’ celebrity. Half a mile to the west of this tomb, 
is a small mosque, covered with glazed tiles, containing the tomb of Zobeir, 
an Arab chief, from whom the neighbouring town derives its name. This 
chieftain was one of the earliest followers of Mahomet, and was slain at the 
battle of the Camel, which was fought near this place ; an action memorable 
in the Mahometan annals, as the first in which the arms of the “ faithful” 
were stained with civil blood. 

“ It would be difficult to assign a correct date to these ruins. D’Anville 
supposes them to belong to the city of the Orchzni, a sect of Chaldean as. 
tronomers and mathematicians. Niebuhr, and other travellers, say they are 
those of ancient Bussorah ; but then the time in which that city was founded, 
has never been correctly defined. By some, we are assured that Bussorah 
owed its existence to Omar, in the 14th year of the Hegira, and 635th of 
the Christian era; and by others it is attributed to the Roman Emperor 
Trajan, who reigned five hundred years previous to the former date. 

“ We were met within a mile of Zobeir by Hajee Yusuf, one of the prin- 
yr inhabitants, who, with two or three horsemen, paid us the compliment 
of preceding us into the town. On arriving at the Hajee’s house, we alighted 
from our horses, and partook of a plentiful Arab breakfast. 

“ Zobeir has regular streets, and an air of cleanliness that must strike 
every one coming from the stinking city of Bussorah. [It was built a century 
ago, by some Arabs, who fortified themselves in it against the attacks of 
that desperate gang of Mahometan dissenters—the Wahhabbees, so called 
from their leader Abdool Wahheb.” 


Leaving the ship, and ascending the Tigris toward Bagdad in a 
boat, the travellers soon arrived at I] Jeseerah, also called Irak 
Arabia, and Babylonia, the seat, as locally reputed, of primeval 
Paradise. 

A little higher up the river, the party came in sight of the Hammerine 
Mountains ; and passed a building venerated and enriched by both Jews 
and Mahometans, as the tomb of the prophet Ezra; and hereabout 
Captain Keppel killed a brace of partridges “ in the Garden of Eden.” 

Some wood-engravings, which, in addition to a map and two or three 
lithographic prints, illustrate this volume of travels, contribute, in the 
succeeding and subsequent chapters, to give precision to our ideas of 
the antiquities which Captain Keppel soon begins to bring to our notice; 
but we shall introduce these subjects (as they are also introduced by 
Captain Keppel) with a short extract, descriptive of the general appear- 
ance of the ruins of ancient buildings in the country traversed. 


* Shortly afterwards, we came upon some extensive ruins on the left bank 
of the river, which we landed to examine: indeed, from hence to Bagdad, 
this now desert tract bears the marks of having once been covered with large 
and populous cities. Previous to entering upon a description of this place, 
a few general observations are necessary respecting the appearance of all 
ruins of this once populous region. 

“ The soil of ancient Assyria and Babylonia consists of a fine clay, mixed 
with sand, with which, as the waters of the river retire, the shores are 
covered. This compost, when dried by the heat of the sun, becomes a hard 
and solid mass, and forms the finest material for the beautiful bricks for 
which Babylon was so celebrated. We all put to the test the adaptation of 
this mud for pottery, by taking some of it while wet from the bank of the 
river, and then moulding it into any form we pleased. Having been ex- 
posed to the sun for half an hour, it became as hard as stone. These re- 
marks are important, as the indication of buildings throughout this region 
are different from those of other countries, the universal substitution of 
brick for stone being observed in all the numerous ruins we visited, includ- 
ing those of the great cities of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and of the mighty Baby- 
lon herself, for which we have the authority of Scripture, that her builders 

' © 'brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. 
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«In consequence of this circumstance, the ruins now before us, which 
our guides called Mumliheh, instead of showing fragments of pillars, or any 
marks by which we might conjecture the order of architecture, exhibit an 
accumulation of mounds, which, on a dead flat, soon attract the eye of a 
traveller, and have at first sight the appearance of sandy hillocks. On a 
nearer inspection they prove to be square masses of brick, facing the cardi- 
nal points, and, though sometimes much worn by the weather, built with 
much regularity ; the neighbourhood of these large mounds is strewed 
with fragments of tile, broken pottery, and manufactured vitreous sub- 
stances. Coins, the incontestable proofs of former population, are generally 
to be found. In this place they are so abundant, that many persons come 
from Bagdad in the dry season to search for them. Aboo Nasir told us that 
some time ago he found a pot full of coins; and Mr. Hart picked up two, 
with apparently Cufic inscriptions, but their characters were not very ee 
pherable. Near the place where they were found, was the fragment of a 
vessel which possibly contained them. 

But, though neither the foregoing remarks, nor the materials for 
building which it brings under our review, would lead us to expect the 
existence of “ pillars” or columns among the decorations or resources 
of Babylonish edifices ; and though, perhaps, we ought at least to hesi- 
tate at believing that the invention of the column could have had place 
upon such a soil; yet we presently find Captain Keppel presenting 
us with the figure of what, in the first instance, indeed, he calls a pillar 
or column, but afterward describes as resembling those ancient columns 


(sometimes, we believe, called towers) “ so common in Ireland.” 
“ Half a mile from the banks of the river was the portion of a pillar, com- 
d of sun-burnt bricks, twenty feet two inches high, and sixty-three feet 
in circumference. It consisted of eight layers of bricks, several compart- 
ments of seven layers placed horizontally, and one vertically ; between the 
layers was interspersed cement, one-half the thickness of the brick. The 
pillar stands at the eastern side of a large mass of ruins, apparently the 
remains of an extensive palace, or temple ; that portion which is left, proves 
it to be detached, and there were evidently no means of ascending it. 


If this ‘column, of sixty-three feet in circumference,” was at any 
time a part only of another building, our notions of the magnitude, as 
well as of the ornamental character of that building, must be enhanced 
indeed! But was it not more probably a detached and independent 
object ? 

‘At page 67, we have the sculptured figure of the lower limbs of a 
sitting female, with long vestments, wrought in granite, and much re- 
sembling the corresponding portions of the Egyptian figures of Isis ; 
but the Mahometan antiquaries of the country relate, that it is all that 
now remains of a brother and sister, whom God, for their sins, turned 
into stone. —The view and description of the Tauk Kisra, on the site 
of the ancient Ctesiphon, discover to us the remains of a palace of very 
large dimensions. 

But, refraining from further reference to the particulars of Baby- 
lonish antiquities, we content ourselves, in this place, with citing Cap- 
tain Keppel’s very succinct and satisfactory statement of that important 
ct Rage grounds “ for supposing the ruins he visited were those of 

abylon :” we merely observe, in addition, that while upon the spot, 
our author found ample reason for reliance upon the measurements, 
and every other particular which was given to the world, by the late 
estimable English consul at Bagdad, Mr. Rich. 
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“From this place, the ruins of the once mighty Babylon are distinctly 
visible, presenting the appearance of a number of irregular and mis-shapen 
hills. Fourteen miles to the N. N. E. is the Tower of Babel, now known b 
the name of Nimrod’s Tower. Since my return to England, I have been 
occasionally asked, what grounds I had for supposing the ruins I visited were 
those of Babylon. Rennell has so completely established their identity with 
that city, that I shall merely state the following reasons for my belief. 

* The place in question is still called Babel by the natives of the country, 
The traditions of Oriental writers, and those of the neighbouring Arabs, 
assign the highest antiquity to the ruins. The accounts given by ancient 
authors agree with the Oriental traditions. The appearance of the place 
answers the description given by those authors, and the position agrees in 
the relative distance of Babylon from other great cities: the city of Seleucia, 
for instance, to the north-east, and that of Is to the north-west. The ruins 
seen by me correspond with all ancient accounts, both in their geographical 
relation to Babylon, and to the peculiar description of building. The appear- 
ance of the fallen city is precisely that which the divine writings predict 
Babylon should exhibit after her downfall. The geographical accounts con- 
vince me, that Babylon could not have stood elsewhere than on the spot 
1 visited ; and the prodigious remains are conclusive evidence that they could 
have belonged to no other city. 

‘The next point for consideration is, the reason why greater remains of 
Babylon are not to be found? Remembering the circumstances under which 
this city was built, there will be no difficulty in accounting for the deficiency. 
It is the vast size of Babylon, and not the want of durability in its ares 2 
that ought to excite our wonder. I have before stated, on the authority of 
Scripture, that the builders of Babylon substituted “ bricks for stone, and 
slime for mortar ;” a peculiarity which is mentioned by Herodotus, and va- 
rious ancient authors ; and I have also remarked on the ready adaptation of 
the wet mud on the banks of the river for the making of bricks. When we 
consider the sandy nature of the soil on which Babylon stood, the perishable 
materials of which the city was composed, and the many large cities that 
have been built of the ruins; when it is remembered, that workmen have 
been constantly employed in removing the bricks ; that for two thousand 
years the ruins have been subject to the operations of the weather, and that 
in consequence of the Euphrates periodically overflowing its banks, they are 
for two months of every year in a state of inundation ;—we ought the rather 
to be surprised, that such vast masses should have withstood so many concur- 
ring causes for total extinction. From these circumstances, | take it for 
granted, that all the ordinary buildings are crumbled into dust, and that only 
the remains of the largest exist. 

‘* Whoever has seen the mud habitations of an eastern city, will readily 
accede to this suggestion. If any further argument were wanting, the fact 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, that the greater portion of the place within 
the walls was ploughed up in his time, would be, in my opinion, conclusive 
evidence. 

“ After stating upon what grounds I rest my belief in the identity of these 
ruins, it is fair to add, that our party, in common with other travellers, have 
totally failed in discovering any traces of the city walls. 

“The divine predictions against Babylon have been so literally fulfilled in 
the appearance of the ruins, that I am disposed to give the fullest significa- 
tion to the words of Jeremiah, that “the broad walls of Babylon shall be 
utterly broken.” We are told by Herodotus, that Babylon was surrounded 
by a very wide and deep trench, with the earth of which the wall was con- 
structed. ‘This wall was 200 cubits or 300 feet high. When Darius took 
Babylon, being exasperated against the inhabitants for the resistance they 
had shown him, he‘reduced their wall from its original height to 50 cubits. 
As his object was evidently to incapacitate the proud citizens from again 
opposing him, it is highly probable that he refilled the trench with the earth 
which had been taken from it. The work of destruction did not stop here. 
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Xerxes, on returning from his ill-fated Grecian expedition, is said to have 
levelled the remaining part of the wall. This statement, however, must not 
be taken too literally. St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, states, that the wall was still standing ; nevertheless, the re- 
duction by Xerxes must have been very considerable. From the time of 
Jerome, no mention is made of Babylon for several centuries, in which inter- 
val it is most probable that what remained of the wall must have contributed 
to the building of the numerous cities which have been formed out of these 


ruins. 

The accounts of the mendicant order of Calendars, of the tomb of 
Zobeide, and of a visit to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bagdad, can 
by no means fail to interest the reader. 

Tearing ourselves away from Captain Keppel’s very alluring ac- 
count of his stay at Bagdad, (the City of Gardens,) and from Gaur, 
(the City of Magicians,) we are equally obliged to hurry our reluc- 
tant steps through Kermanshah, where the Persian domination 
takes place of the Turkish. The length of the description of 
the funeral of a deceased Prince, (associating its circumstances, as, 
to a limited extent, we do, with those of a recent. and lamented oc- 
currence among ourselves,) prevents us from extracting it. We allow 
ourselves room, however, for remarking on the barbarian combination 
which that description presents, not only of many observances entirely 
similar to our own, but of many features of the most polished man- 
ners, united, nevertheless, with others of the most gross character. 
On the road from the capital to the place of sacred deposit, the con- 
voy halted for a night in a caravanserai, where the royal chief- 
mourner, (the son of the deceased,) together with the chief priest, 
were foremost in a carousing party—got drunk—and sang the most 
licentious, not to say the most loathsome, songs. It is remarked upon 
this occasion by Captain Keppel, that “ some Persian love-songs have 
been elegantly translated into English by one of the most flowery 
poets of the last century ; but the reader would throw down the verses 
with disgust if he were aware of the objects to whom these amatory 
effusions are generally addressed.” 

The author’s arrival at Teheraun, and his account of the Persian 
Court, along with further displays of Persian manners, and Persian an- 
tiquities, would easily detain us for many pages further ; and the more 
so, because we think it an object of interest to impress upon English 
readers in general, as well that ancient connexion which, as we have 
above hinted, unites themselves and the Persians, both for coimmon 
Scythian origin and for community of all fundamental ideas—as also 
that modern and hourly increasing connexion which, as we have also 
above hinted, our Indian empire creates and dictates, as matter of 
state policy, at the present day. At the funeral of the Prince of Ker- 
manshah,‘the music played was chiefly English, and, amongst the 
rest, the air of “ Rule Britannia:” the English name is in general 
repute in Persia; and we may here add, from another source than 
Captain Keppel’s volume, a brief view of the existing English ascen- 
dancy in Persia. The Persian troops are commanded by English 
Officers, clothed in English uniforms, and supplied with English arms, 
An English officer (Major Hart) is Generalissimo of the Persian 
forces; the physician of the Prince Royal, Abbas Meerza, (Dr. 
Cormic) is an Englishman. At the date of the last advices to Eng- 
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land, Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, the British Chargé d’Affaires, was 
with the king of Persia, who was then about to proceed to the fron. 
tiers to join Prince Abbas. In short, the whole machinery of the 
Persian Government is put into motion by English agents, and by 
English influence. It may be remarked, too, that within a very recent 
period, all foreigners, except the English, were ordered to quit the 
Persian territory. The national policy (it may be scarcely necessary 
to subjoin) which dictates this close intimacy of England with Persia, 
refers to the joint interest of both in the defence of the latter against 
the power of Russia—Persia struggling for her own independence, 
and England for preventing the general aggrandisement of Russia, 
and especially for the prevention of a Russian acquisition of Persia as 
a means of annoyance, at the least, if not of overthrow, of the Eng. 
lish empire in India. There are those who suspect a connexion be- 
tween the existing troubles at the two opposite points of Persia and 
Portugal; that is, that Russia foments the discord in the Iberian 
Peninsula, in order to divert the English resources from the assistance 
of Persia, and from the ultimate defence of India. 

From Teheraun, Captain Keppel and his friends, as before stated, 
passed into the Russian territory, and thence by Bakoo on the Cas- 
pian Sea, by the Desert of Astrakhan, and through the midst of the 
Lesguy, Calmue, and Nogai Tartars, to St. Petersburgh. 

“ One morning,” says the author, “ as we were changing horses, a state pri 
soner, guarded and heavily manacled, drove up to the inn door. He looked 
pale and dispirited ; no one appeared to be acquainted with the nature of his 
accusation. He had been suddenly taken from his family at Vladimir, had 
been rey night and day, and was not to be allowed to stop till he 

e 


arrived at St. Petersburgh. It was with a shudder I heard, that he was, in 
all probability, likely to perish under the dreadful lash of the knout.” 


Of the easy and agreeable manner in which Captain Keppel has 
throughout communicated his information we have already spoken; 
and in laying down his book, we have only further to remark, that it 
has everywhere both amused and instructed us, and that we are 
struck with the very competent amount of enterprise, intelligence, 
learning, and good taste which have stamped the whole of his observa- 
tions and researches. 





——— 


THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMES’S, 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN, 


BrumMMett anp Atperman Comse.—The late Alderman Combe 
was a great gamester, and made as much money by his dexterity at 
play, as he did by brewing. One evening, whilst he filled the office 
of Lord Mayor of London, he was busily engaged at a full hazard- 
table at Brookes’s, where the wit and the dice-box circulated together 
with great glee, and where Beau Brummell was one of the party. 
“Come, Mash-tub,” said Brummell, who was the caster, “ what do 
you set?” “ Twenty-five guineas,’ * “answered the Alderman. “ Well 
then,” returned the Beau, ‘“‘ have at the Mayor's poney,* only,—and 
Seven’s the main.” He continued to throw until he drove home the 
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* By gamesters, twenty-five guineas (rolled up in paper) are called a Poncy ; 
and fifty, a Rouleau. 
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Brewer's twelve poneys, running; and then getting up and making 
him a low bow, whilst pocketing the cash, he exclaimed, ** Thank 
you, Alderman ; for the future [ shall never drink any porter bu. 
yours.” —* I wish, Sir,” replied the Brewer, “ that every other black- 
guard in London would tell me the same.” 

Rocer WiLBRAHAM AND Sie Puitip Francis.—The late Sir Philip 
Francis, who, during many years of his life, was a member of the 
House of Commons, spoke, on all questions of importance, on the side 
of Opposition. He was the convivial companion of Fox, and during 
the short administration of that Statesman, was made a Knight of the 
Bath. Roger Wilbraham, who was also on the same side, came up 
one evening to the whist-table, where Sir Philip (who, for the first 
time, wore the ribbon of the Order) was seriously engaged in the 
middle of arubber, and thus accosted him. Laying hold of the rib- 
bon, and examining it for some time before he spoke, he at length 
said, “So, this is the way they have rewarded you at last:—the 
have given you a little bit of red ribbon for your services, Sir Philip, 
have they ?—a pretty bit of red ribbon to hang about your neck ; and 
that satisfies you, does it? Now, I wonder what I shall have! What 
do you think they will give me, Sir Philip?” ‘The newly made 
knight, who had twenty-five guineas depending on the rubber, and who 
was not very well pleased at the interruption, suddenly turned round, 
and casting on him a ferocious look, exclaimed, “ A alter, and be 
d——d to you!” 

Sueriwan’s INTRODUCTION INTO THE CriUB.—lIt is proper to pre- 
mise, that when any gentleman is desirous of being a member of 
Brookes’s, it is necessary that two members should propose him, and 
that his name, with those of the proposers, should be inscribed on a 
board over the fireplace of the club-room, for one month before his 
election or rejection is decided. This must be by ballot, and if even 
one black ball be thrown into the urn, the candidate cannot be admit- 
ted. This rule, in the olden time, was, like the Median and Persian 
laws, never infringed: perhaps it is not now; but the present mem- 
bers of the Club are not so rigid as to the character, quality, and for- 
tune of candidates, as their fathers were. ‘Twenty years ago, the 
Club was select, and by no means numerous: a citizen or merchant 
could seldom or never obtain admission; and wealth alone, without 
high blood or transcendant talent, was generally excluded. Within a 
few late years, the number of members has been extended to fifteen 
hundred ; consequently wealth, or a seat in the Opposition, has been 
& pretty certain passport for admission. Election by ballot, how- 
ever, still continues; and the only person who ever became a member 
without this ceremony, was his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Highness entered the Club in order to have more frequent 
intercourse with Fox; and, on his first appearance, every member got 
up and welcomed him in by acclamation. But, to return tothe subject 
of the present anecdote. 

When Fox first became acquainted with Sheridan, he was so de- 
lighted with his company and brilliant conversation, that he was 
exceedingly anxious to get him admitted as a member of Brookes’s, 
which he himself was in the habit of frequenting every night. Sheri- 
dan was accordingly proposed; and though on several occasions 
every gentleman was earnestly canvassed to vote for him, yet he was 
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sure to have one black ball whenever he was balloted for; which was, 
of course, sufficient to disqualily him. 

This was carried on for many mouths; and it was at length re- 
solved on by his friends to tind out who the person was that so in- 
veterately opposed the admission of the orator. Accordingly, the 
balls were marked, and old George Selwyn (whose aristocratic pre- 
judices would have induced him to black-ball his Majesty himself, if 
he could not produce proofs,of noble descent for three generations at 
least) was discovered to be the hostile party. This circumstance was 
told the same evening to Mr. Sheridan, who desired that his name 
might be put up again as usual, and begged that the farther conduct 
of the matter might be left to himself, 

Accordingly, on the next evening, when he was to be balloted for, 
Sheridan arrived at Brookes’s, arm-in-arm with the Prince of Wales, 
just ten minutes before the balloting began. Being shown into the 
candidates’ waiting-room, the waiter was ordered to tell Mr. Selwyn 
that the Prince desired to speak with him, in the room below stairs, 
immediately. Selwyn obeyed the summons without delay; and She- 
ridan, to whom, by the by, he had no personal dislike, entertained him 
for half an hour with a political story which interested him very much, 
but which, of course, had no foundation in truth. During Selwyn’s 
absence the balloting went on, and Sheridan was chosen; which cir- 
cumstance was announced to himself and the Prince by the entrance 
of the waiter, who made the preconcerted signal, by stroking his 
chin with his hand. Sheridan immediately got up, and apologising 
for an absence of a few minutes, told Mr. Selwyn that “ the Prince 
would finish the narrative, the catastrophe of which he would find 
very remarkable.” He now found his own way up-stairs, and his name 
being sent in to Fox, he came out, took him by the hand, and intro- 
duced him with all due formality to the Club; all the members of 
which welcomed him by shaking hands, and with the most flattering 
compliments. Sheridan was now in his glory. 

The Prince, in the mean time, was left in no enviable situation; 
for he had not the least idea of being left to conclude a story, the 
thread of which (if it had a thread) he had entirely forgotten, and 
which, perhaps, his eagerness to serve Sheridan’s cause prevented him 
from listening to with sufficient attention, to take up where Sheridan 
had dropped it. Sull, by means of his auditor’s occasional assistance 
in the way of prompting, he contrived, with a good deal of humming 
and hawing, to get on pretty well for a few minutes; when a question 
from old Selwyn, as to the flat contradiction of a part of his Royal 
Highness’s story to that of Sheridan, completely posed him, and he 
stuck fast. Having endeavoured to set himself right by floundering 
about a good deal, and finding that it was all labour in vain, the Prince 
at length burst out into a loud laugh at the ludicrous figure which he 
cut, and exclaimed “ D—n the fellow !—to leave me to finish his in- 
fernal story, of which I know as much as the child unborn! But never 
mind, Selwyn, as Shery does not seem inclined to come back, let us 
go up-stairs, and I dare say Fox, or some of them, will be able to tell 
you all about it.” 

They adjourned to the Club Room accordingly, and old George, 
who did not know what to make of the matter, had his eyes com- 
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pletely opened to the whole manoeuvre, when on his entrance, Sheri- 
dan, rising, made him a low bow, and thus addressed him: “’Pon my 
honour, Mr. Selwyn, I beg pardon for being absent so long; but the 
fact is, ] happened to drop into devilish good company :—they have 
just been making me a member,—without even one black ball,—--and 
here I am.” ‘The devil they have!” exclaimed George. —* Facts 
speak for themselves,” replied Sheridan ; “* and as I know you are very 
rlad of the circumstance, accept my grateful thanks (pressing his hand 
un his breast, and bowing very low,) for your friendly suffrage.—And 
now, if you will sit down by me, I'll finish my story ; for I dare say 
his Royal Highness has found considerable difficulty in doing justice 
to its merits.” “ Your story! It’s all a lie, from beginning to end!” 
screamed out Selwyn, amidst immoderate fits of laughter from all parts 
of the room. The old man now sat down, growling, at the nearest 
whist-table ; but, in a short time, he could not help joining in the peals 
of mirth which were occasioned by the trick that had been played 
him; and before the evening was over, he shook hands with Sheri- 
dan, and kindly wished him welcome. 

Poor Sheridan remained many years a member, and was the delight 
of all. He paid his subscription, it is true: that is, twenty guineas the 
first year, and twelve every succeeding one; but his account with the 
house was, alas! like all his other debts, continually on the increase. 
When he was turned out of office, the partners who managed the con- 
cerns of the Club, seeing no chance of their claim being ever cancelled, 
would fain have pismembered him ; but his fascinating conversation had 
made him so many friends(?) that it was more than they dared do, to 
refuse him a bottle when he called for it; or to forget to lay a knife and 
fork for him, when the members chose to dine together on grand oc- 
ecasions. ‘There is no doubt but Sheridan would have paid all his 
debts if he could; but his wishes to do so, compared with his. well- 
known want of economy, were like Paine’s simile of Mr. Pitt’s theory 
of Finance: viz. that the power of the Sinking Fund to redeem the 
National Debt, was like that of a man with a wooden leg trying to over- 
take a hare,—the longer he ran, the farther he was behind! Mr, 
Sheridan was sufficiently sensible that some apology, or ‘‘ promise to 
pay,” was due to the proprietors ; and never failed, on proper occasions, 
to amuse them with flattering prospects of the future. In these, he de- 
ceived himself more than those whom he attempted to cajole. Still, 
he was at all times a welcome guest at Brookes’s; for the gentlemen 
above alluded to, continued to grant that with a good grace, which 
they could not refuse, or withdraw, without considerable otfence to the 
oldest and most respectable members. 

Ficutine Firzezratp.—Whilst on the subject of sinister admission 
to the Club, the writer cannot do better than relate the very singular 
and whimsical manner in which Mr. Arthur Fitzgerald forced his way 
into Brookes’s. This personage, it is well known, though nearly re- 
lated to one of the first families in Ireland (Leinster), was publicly 

executed, in the year 1786, fora murder which he had coolly premedi- 
tated, and which he and others perpetrated in a most cruel and cow- 
ardly manner. The fame, or rather infamy, which encircled his brows, 
from having been the survivor in a great many duels, became at length 
the cause of the most ferocious haughtiness, and greatly increased his 
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overbearing and quarrelsome disposition. His duelling propensities, 
however, kept him out of all the first clubs in London, and rendered 
him at once both an object of terror and of hatred ; and, even when he 
was introduced at the Court of France, where single combat was not so 
much reprehended as in Great Britain, the young monarch (the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI.) could not help showing his abhorrence of a pro- 
fessed duellist, by uttering a most deserved sarcasm on Fitzgerald, and 
by refusing to admit him a second time to his levee. The gentleman 
who introduced him (the English Ambassador) having said, “ | have the 
honour to introduce to your Majesty, Mr. Fitzgerald, an Irishman, of 
high descent, who, in his time, has successfully fought no less than 
eighteen duels, and always killed his man: ” the King replied, “ Mon- 
sieur l’Ambassadeur, I have read your famous English history of Jack 
the Giant Killer; and I think it may be greatly improved by adding 
this Irishman’s life, by way of appendix—Let him retire!” His Ma- 
jesty farther observed to the Ambassador, in the duellist’s hearing, that 
if Mr. Fitzgerald showed a disposition to quarrel with any of Ais sub- 
jects, he should order him to quit France in twenty-four hours. 

But, to avoid farther digression, the writer has to state that Fitz- 
gerald having once applied to Admiral Keith Stewart, to propose him 
as a candidate for Brookes’s, and the worthy Admiral well knowing 
that he must either fight or comply with his request, chose the latter 
alternative. Accordingly, on the night in which the balloting was to 
take place, (which was only a mere form in this case; for even Keith 
Stewart himself had resolved to black-ball him,) the duellist accompanied 
the gallant Admiral to St. James’s-street, and waited in the room be- 
low whilst the suffrages were taking, in order to know the issue. 
The ballot was soon over, for without hesitation each member threw 
in a black ball, and when the scrutiny took place, the company were 
not a little amazed to find not even one white one among the number. 
However, the point of rejection being carried nem. con. the grand 
affair now was, as to which of the members had the hardihood to an- 
nounce the same to the expectant candidate. No one would undertake 
the office, for the announcement was sure to produce a challenge ; and 
a duel with Fighting Fitzgerald had, in almost every case, been fatal to 
his opponents. ‘The general opinion, however, was, that the proposer, 
Admiral Stewart, should convey the intelligence, and that in as gen- 
teel terms as possible. But the Admiral, who was certainly, on all 
proper occasions, a very gallant officer, was not inclined to go on any 
such embassy. ‘“‘ No, gentlemen,” said he, “I proposed the fellow, 
because 1 knew you would not admit him; but by G—, I have no in- 
clination to risk my life against that ofa madman.” “ But, Admiral,” 
replied the Duke of Devonshire, “there being no white ballin the box, 
he must know that you have black-balled him as well as the rest, and 
he is sure to call you out, at all events.” This was a poser for the 
poor Admiral, who sat silent for a few seconds, amidst the half-sup- 
pressed titter of the members ; at length, joining in the laugh against 
himself, he exclaimed, “ Upon my soul! a pleasant job I’ve got into. 
D—n the fellow!—No matter!—I won’t go:—let the waiter tell 
him that there was one black ball, and that his name must be put up 
again if he wishes it.” This plan appeared so judicious, that all con- 
curred in its propriety: accordingly, the waiter was, in a few minutes, 
despatched on the mission. 
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In the mean time Mr. Fitzgerald showed evident symptoms of im- 
atience at being kept so long from his “ dear friends” above stairs ; 
and frequently rang the bell to know (the state of the poll. On 
the first occasion, he thus addressed the waiter who answered his sum- 
mons; “ Come here, my tight little fellow ; do you know if I am chose 
yer?” “ I really can’t say, sir,” replied the young man, “ but L’ll see.” 
“ There’s a nice little man: be quick, d’ye see, and I'll give ye six- 
pence when ye come with the good news.” Away went the little man; 
but he was in no hurry to come back, for he as well as his fellows were 
sufficiently aware of Fitzgerald's violent temper, and wished to come in 
contact with him as seldom as possible. 

The bell rang again, and to another waiter the impatient candidate 
put the same question, “ Am I chose yet, waither?” ‘ The balloting is 
not over yet, sir,” replied the man. ‘ Not over yet!” exclaimed Fitz- 
gerald. “ But sure, there is no use of balloting at all, when my dear 
friends are all unanimous for me to come in. Run, my man, and let 
me know how they are getting on.” 

After the lapse of another quarter of an hour, the bell rang so 
violently, as to produce a contest among the poor servants, as to whose 
turn it was next to visit the lion in his den; and Mr.Brookes, seeing no 
alternative but resolution, took the message from the waiter who was 
descending the staircase, and boldly entered the room with a coftve 
equipage in his hand., “ Did you call for coffee, sir?” said Mr. Brookes, 
smartly.—‘* D—n your coffee, sur, and you too,” answered Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in a voice which made the host’s blood curdle in his veins. 
“ | want to know, sur, and that without one moment’s delay, sur, if I’m 
chose yet? ‘Oh, sir,” replied Mr. Brookes, who trembled from head 
to foot, but attempted to smile away the appearance of fear; “ I beg 
your pardon, sir; but I was just coming to announce to you,—sir,— 
with Admiral Stewart’s compliments, sir,—that,—unfortunately,—there 
was one black ball in the box, sir; and,—consequently, by the rules of 
the club, sir,—no candidate can be admitted without a new election, 
sir,—which cannot take place,—by the standing regulations of the Club, 
sir,—until a month from this time, sir.” 

During this address Fitzgerald’s irascibility appeared to undergo 
considerable mollification ; and, at its conclusion, the terrified landlord 
was not a little surprised and pleased to find his guest shake him by the 
hand, which he squeezed heartily between his own two, saying, ‘* My 
dear Mr. Brookes, 1’m chose, and I give ye much joy; for I’ll warrant 
ye'll find me the best customer in your house ;—but there must be a 
small matter of a mistake in my electt.n; and as I should not wish to be 
so ungenteel as to take my safe among my dear friends above stairs 
until that mistake is duly rectified, you'll just step up and make my 
compliments to the gentlemen, and say, as it is only a mistake of one 
black ball, they will be so good as to waive all ceremony on my account, 
and proceed to re-elect tbeir humble servant without any more delay 
at all;—so now, my dear Mr. Brookes, you may put down the coffee, 
and I'll be drinking it while the new election is going on.” 

Away went Mr. Brookes, glad enough to escape with whole bones, 
for this time at least. On announcing the purport of his errand to the 
assembly above stairs, many of the members were panic-struck ; for 
they clearly foresaw that some disagreeable circumstance was likely to 
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be the finale of the farce which ‘they had been playing. Mr. Brookes 
stood silent for some minutes, waiting for an answer, whilst several of the 
members whispered and laughed, in groups, at the ludicrous figure which 
they all cut. At length, the Earl of March (afterwards the Duke of 
Queensberry) said aloud, ‘* Try the effect of ¢wo balls :—D—n his 
Irish impudence, if two black balls don’t take effect upon him, I don't 
know what will.” This proposition met with unanimous approbation, 
and Mr. Brookes was ordered to communicate accordingly. 

On re-entering the waiting-room, Mr. Fitzgerald rose hastily from his 
chair, and seizing him by the hand, eagerly inquired, “ Have they 
elected me right now, Mr. Brookes ?”—*“ I hope no offence, Mr. litzge. 
rald,” said the landlord, “ but 1am sorry to inform you, that the result 
of the second balloting is,—that ¢wo black balls were dropped in, sir,” 
—* By J s, then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, “* there’s now two mistakes 
instead of one. Go back, my dear friend, and tell the honourable mem- 
bers that it is a very uncivil thing to keepa gentleman waiting below 
stairs, with no one to keep him company but himself, whilst they are 
enjoying themselves with their champaigne and their cards and their 
tokay, up above. ‘Tell them to try again, and I hope they will have 
better luck next time and make no more mistakes, because it’s getting 
late, and I won’t be chose to-night at all.—So, now, Mr. Brookes, be off 
with yourself, and /ave the door open ‘till [see what despatch you make.” 

Away went Mr. Brookes for the last time. On announcing his un- 
welcome errand, every one saw that palliative measures only prolonged 
the dilemma; and General Fitzpatrick proposed, that Brookes should 
tell him, “ his cause was hopeless, for that he was black-balled all over, 
from head to foot, and it was hoped by all the members, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald would not persist in thrusting himself into society where his 
company was declined.” 

This message, it was generally believed, would prove a sickener, 
as it certainly would have done to any other candicate under similar 
circumstances. Not so, however, to Fitzgerald, who no sooner heard 
the purport of it than he exclaimed, ‘* Oh, I perceive it is a mis- 
take altogether, Mr. Brookes; and I must see to the rectifying of it 
myself,—there’s nothing like daling with principals,—and so I’ll step 
up at once and put this thing to rights, without any more unnecessary 
delay.” 

in spite of Mr. Brookes’s remonstrance, that his entrance into the 
club-room was against all rule and etiquette, Fitzgerald found his way 
upstairs, threatening to throw the landlord over the banisters for en- 
deavouring to stop him. He entered the room without any farther 
ceremony than a bow, and saying to the members who indignantly 
rose up at this most unexpected intrusion, “ Your servant, gentlemen! 
I beg ye will be sated.” Walking up to the fireplace, he thus ad- 
dressed Admiral Stewart ;—‘‘ So, my dear Admiral, Mr. Brookes in- 
forms me that I have been elected three times.”—‘* You have been bal- 
loted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, but 1 am sorry to say, you have not been 
chosen,” said Stewart. ‘‘ Well then,” replied the duellist, “ did you 
black-ball me?” ‘ My good sir,” answered the Admiral, “ how could 
you suppose suchathing!” “Oh, I supposed no such thing, my dear 
fellow, 1 only want to know who it was that dropped the black balls in 
by accident, as it were.” 
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Fitzgerald now went up to each individual member, and put the same 
question seriatim, ‘* Did you black-ball me, sur ?” until he made the round 
of the whole club; and it may well be supposed, that in every case he 
obtained similar answers to that of the Admiral. When he had finished 
his inquisition, he thus addressed the whole body, who preserved as 
dead and dread a silence as the urchins at a parish school do ona 
Saturday, when the pedagogue orders halfa score of them to be horsed 
for neglecting their catechism, which they have to repeat to the parson 
on Sunday :—“ You see, gentlemen, that as none of ye have black- 
balled me, [ must be chose ; and it is Misther Brookes that has made 
the mistake. But I was convinced of it from the beginning, and | am 
only sorry that so much time has been lost, and honourable gentlemen 
prevented from enjoying each other’s good company sooner.— Waither! 
come here, ye raskal, and bring me a bottle of champaigne, till I drink 
long life to the club and wish them joy of their unanimous election of a 
rael gentleman by father and mother, and’’—This part of Fitzgerald's 
address excited the risible muscles of every one present, but he soon 
restored them to their former lugubrious position, by casting around 
him a ferocious look, and saying in a voice of thunder, —*‘ and who never 
missed his man! Go for the champaigne, waither,—and d’ye hear, sur, 
tell your masthur, Misther Brookes that. is, not to make any more mis- 
take about black balls ; for though it is below a gentleman to call him 
out, I will find other manes of giving him a bag full of broken bones !” 

The members now saw that there was nothing for it but to send the 
intruder to Coventry, which they appeared to do by tacit agreement ; 
for, when Admiral Stewart departed, which he did almost immedi- 
ately, Mr. Fitzgerald found himself completely cut by all “ his dear 
friends.” The gentlemen now formed themselves into groups at the 
several whist-tables; and no one chose to reply to his observations, 
nor to return even a nod to the toasts and healths which he drank, 
whilst discussing three bottles of the sparkling liquor which the terri- 
fied waiter placed before him in succession, At length, finding that 
no one would communicate with him in either kind, either for drinking 
or for fighting ; he arose, and making a low bow, took his leave as 
follows: “* Gentlemen, I bid you all good night; I am very glad to 
find ye so sociable:—I’ll take care to come earlier next night, and 
we ‘ll have a little more of it, plase G—d.” 

The departure of this bully was a great relief to every one present, 
for the restraint caused by his vapouring and insolent behaviour was 
most intolerable. The conversation immediately became general, and 
it was unanimously agreed that half-a-dozen stout constables should be 
in waiting the next evening to lay him by the heels and bear him off to 
the watch-house, if he attempted again tointrude. Of some such mea- 
sure Fitzgera)d seemed to be aware; for he never showed himself at 
Brookes’s again, though he boasted every where that he had been una- 
nimously chosen a member of the club! 

The writer trusts that none of his readers are impressed with the idea, 
that want of personal courage on the part of any member contributed, 
in the smallest degree, to prevent Fitzgerald from being kicked out of 
@ society into which he had so unwarrantably thrust himself; more 
particularly when he considers, that the whole affair was so eccentric 
as to create mirth, rather than a desire to inflict chastisement ; and 
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that many (particularly the junior members) had no small curiosity to 
witness the termination of an adventure so impudently and so ludi- 
crously carried on. But, these considerations apart, it is not to be sup- 
posed that men whose courage on ordinary occasions might easily be 
** screwed up to the sticking point,” should be very ready, as Admiral 
Stewart expressed it, “ to risk their lives against that of a madman.”— 
Moreover, in addition to the well-founded and rational dislike which 
many have to duelling, family considerations, and a natural Jove of life, 
were sufficient to deter any man of sense from encountering the Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald, either with sword or pistol; for, being a really good 
swordsman and marksman, and being accounted almost invulnerable in 
his own person, the result of a combat with him ceased to be an affair 
of chance, but amounted to a dead certainty. Is it surprising then that 
no gentleman should have had the hardihood to espouse the cause of 
all, by throwing away his own life on the desperate chance of overcom- 
ing a professed bully ? 

Brive Hanoer.—Lord Coleraine, formerly known by the familiar ap- 
pellation of Blue Hanger, from the colour of his clothes, was perhaps 
the best-dressed man of his age; and he was no less remarkable for 
his politeness and good-humour. Heavy losses at play, when he was 
a young man, compelled him to retire to France in order to avoid his 
creditors; and there he remained upwards of twelve years, until the 
death of his elder brother, when he came to the title, and returned to 
this country—a complete Frenchman. 

On his Lordship’s first visit to Drury Lane Theatre, his natural turn 
for pleasantry brought him into a rencontre that gave him some uneasi- 
ness. Seeing a gentleman in boots enter the box where he was sittin 
(in the dress circle), and place himself on the seat just before him 
rather abruptly, his ideas of etiquette could not well brook what in 
France would have been considered a breach of decorum ; accordingly 
he addressed him in the following words :—‘‘I beg, sir, you will make 
no apology !”—‘ Apology, sir!” replied the stranger ; ‘ Apology for 
what ?”—* Why,” returned his Lordship, pointing down towards the 
boots, “ that you did not bring your horse with you into the box.”— 
* Perhaps it is lucky for you, sir,” retorted the stranger, “ that I did 
not bring my forsewhip; but [ have a remedy at hand, for I can pull 
your nose for your impertinence.” Some other gentlemen in the box 
now interfered, an exchange of cards took place, and both parties left 
the Theatre. 

Blue went immediately to his brother George at Brookes’s, and hav- 
ing stated the particulars, begged his assistance to get him out of the 
scrape, “‘ which,” said he, ‘* may end in bloodshed.—I acknowledge,” 
he continued, “ that I was the first aggressor; but it was too bad to 
threaten to pull my nose. What had I better do?”—* Soap it well,” 
replied George, “ and then it will easily slip through his fingers.”* 
George, however, accommodated the affair to the satisfaction of all 
parties, by explaining to the stranger that his brother had resided so 
long in France as almost to forget the customs of his countrymen. 





* This method of avoiding a hearty tweak of the proboscis appears to have been 
a favourite of Colonel Hanger’s ; for he recommends it even in the Memoirs of his 
Life. He says, that whenever any person is inclined to calumniate s gentlemas 
behind his back, he ought to take the precaution of soaping his nose first. 
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We must now return again to Mr. Adair’s audience of the Sultan, 
At half-past four, every thing being in readiness, Mr. Adair, dressed 
in the cavalry-uniform of a volunteer corps, descended the grand stair- 
case, followed by a crowd of gentlemen dressed in all kinds of uniforms, 
and many in plain clothes; every one mounted the horse which had 
been provided for him, and we soon made a formidable cavalcade, at- 
tended by a much more numerous body of infantry and pedestrians. 
The order of the procession ran thus :— 

Three companies of Janissaries (three hundred in number), two by 
two. ' 

Eight superior officers of the Porte on horseback, two by two. 

Twenty-four Janissaries permanently attached to the palace, very 
splendidly dressed. 

Twenty-four marines, with bayonets unfixed, followed by their 
lieutenant on horseback. p 

The equerry of the embassy and his deputy, with twelve grooms 
richly dressed, all mounted on the ambassador’s horses. 

Eight lacqueys on foot, in the ambassador’s private livery. 

Twenty-four footmen of the embassy, dressed in blue frock coats, 
trimmed with broad gold lace, and wearing laced cocked hats lined with 
ostrich feathers. In the midst of them walked the chief butler with a 
bag and sword. 

The five interpreters of the embassy, riding singly according to se- 
niority, that is, the lowest in rank going at the head, and the highest 
going last. ‘They were dressed according to the Oriental costume, 
although of Frank descent, the etiquette or rather the arrogance of the 
Porte forbidding interpreters serving foreign embassies to appear be- 
fore the Turkish authorities in their national dress. ‘They wore, how- 
ever, on their heads, as a mark of independence and privilege, a high 
cap made of black sable, similar to the one which is worn by hussars, 
the top being, as in theirs, of scarlet cloth.— Next came 

The ambassador. 

The secretary of the embassy. 

The consul-general. 

_ A secretary, supporting with both hands a small crimson satin cush- 
ton, on which were placed the ambassador’s credentials and letters of 
recall, contained in a satin bag embroidered with gold. 

Captain Bathurst of the Salcette.-—-After him no regular order was 
observed, except going two by two, and every one rode as chance had 
placed him. These gentlemen were followed by their own servants, 
also on horseback, who, with a crowd of other persons attracted by 
mere curiosity, closed the cortége. 

We proceeded down to the quay of Top-Hanné, where. we dis- 
mounted, leaving our horses to the care of our own servants. The 
ambassador embarked with the first interpreter in the state barge of 
the embassy, a fine large boat, painted scarlet, and rowed by twelve 
Turks dressed in white, each plying a pair of oars. A great number 
of other boats of all sizes had, of course, been provided for us, which 
Were soon filled, and we followed the ambassador. 

The Salcette was anchored in the middle of the harbour, and we had 
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to pass close to her; all her holiday flags were hoisted, and on ow 
approach the yards were manned, and she fired a salute of nineteen 
guns. On reaching the opposite shore, the ambassador and suite were 
invited to the house of an officer of the Porte, situated near the spot 
where we landed ; and pipes, coffee, and sherbet were there served by 
turns, until every thing had been put in readiness to enable us to pro. 
ceed. No great care had been taken in the choice of several horses 
which were said to be sent from the seraglio to take us up at this place; 
and with the exception of the one destined for the ambassador, which 
really appeared to come from the sultan’s stables, there was every 
probability that the wretched worn-out hacks which were presented to 
us, with their ragged and filthy Turkish saddles, had been hired from 
the nearest and cheapest Menzil hannés, or jobbing-houses. Besides, 
the number provided did not prove sufficient, and a sort of scramble 
took place for them. Many of our companions were left to find their 
way on foot through the crooked and intricate streets which led from 
this tothe seraglio. Little regularity was observed in this part of our 
procession; the order of it was conducted by another master of cere- 
monies, who had come so far to meet us, and our progress was by no 
means expeditious. 


The imperial residence, called the seraglio, consists of a great num- | 


ber of small and low detached buildings, the highest of which have not 
more than two stories. They are scattered over an immense extent of 
ground, intermixed with trees and gardens, and occupying the whole 
and identical space on which Byzantium once stood. The walls by 
which the seraglio is surrounded, have been supposed to be those of 
that ancient city; but the more reasonable opinion is, that they were 
raised in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, whose numerous architec: 
tural improvements in and about Constantinople many monuments 
attest to the present day. The outer principal entrance to the seraglio, 
on the street side, is a lofty and long gateway, bordered with broad 
fixed benches, on which numerous porters spread their carpets in the hot 
summer-days, and enjoy, smoking their pipes, the constant refreshing 
draft. This entrance leads immediately to a wide open square, on the 
left of which is situated the Mint. Facing is a high wall, through 
which a second gate, as high but not as deep as the first, leads to an 
inner court, thickly shaded by a number of tall trees very symmetri- 
cally laid out. This court is surrounded with buildings of various 
shapes and sizes, most of which are used as household offices, and 
lodgings for such of the seraglio attendants as are not allowed to pene- 
trate into the inner apartments. Among them, to the left, is the great 
divan-room, or council-chamber, which in appearance and shape may 
be compared to the Guildhall of London in miniature. 

When our procession had come up to the first gate, we were all de 
sired to dismount, and the ambassador was requested to sit on one of 
the side benches, and wait a short time. To this his Excellency con- 
sented without hesitation, and we all ranged ourselves in a row beside 
and opposite to him. Here we were made to witness the respective 
arrivals of all the ministers of the Porte and dignitaries of the Empire, 
from the grand vizier down to the Greek dragoman, or state interpreter, 
pro tempore, all of whom passed us on horseback, and dismounted only 
at the second gate. However humiliated we might have been disposed 
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to feel at being thus exposed to the contemptuous gaze of every pass- 
ing officer of the Porte, from none of whom, excepting the Greek, 
we were even honoured with a salute, this introductory form prepared 
us, in some measure, tO go through many others of a still more de- 
grading character, which awaited us. It was at last notified to us that 
we might proceed, and we were conducted on foot through the outer 
court to the inner one, and taken to a wide viranda used as a sort of 
antichamber to the divan-room. Here a chair was offered to the 
ambassador, and he was informed that the distribution of the Janissa- 
ries’ pay had been ordered by -the Sultan to be made in his Excel- 
lency’s presence, and would immediately take place in the open space 
before him. ‘The days on which this quarterly business is to be gone 
through, are always chosen for public audiences to foreign ambassadors, 
This is done with the view of giving foreigners an exalted idea of the 
Sultan’s wealth, by an ostentatious and pompous display of the gold 
laid out on the occasion. We consequently expected to see immense 
heaps of the precious metal; but in this we were a little disappointed ; 
for nothing more than thirty or forty coarse canvass bags were brought 
from the Mint ; and from their apparent weight, and the sound issuing 
from them when thrown on the ground, the contents were evidently 
nothing more than common piasters. ‘The bags were laid out in a cir- 
cular manner, after which the paymasters of some of the regiments, 
who had been waiting at a distance seated on the bare ground, were 
called, and each took away a bag. It was afterwards ascertained that 
the amount of the sum thus paid in our presence did not exceed thirty 
thousand piasters, which at that time were equalto no more than 1500/. ! 

The moment that the distribution of the pay commenced, the head 
chamberlain was called in by the Vizier, and desired to go to the Sultan 
and announce the arrival of the English ambassador in these words :— 
“Some infidels have come from the King of England with presents,* 
and beg to be fed and clothed at your court, and admitted to be daz- 
sled by the splendour of your sublime presence.” ‘The chamberlain 
returned half an hour after, and approached us in solemn and dignified 
pace. He held in his left hand a long staff richly ornamented with 
gold ; and in his right, which was raised to his forehead, a paper or 
parchment, contained in a bag made of embroidered crimson satin, on 
which were written these imperial words, addressed to the Vizier, “* Let 
the English infidels be fed, clothed, and admitted to approach my sub- 
lime presence.” Upon the reading of this mandate, the ambassador 
was welcomed by the Vizier, and invited to walk into the divan-room 
to partake of an entertainment which was here called a dinner, but to 
which we might have given the appellation of a déjeuné a la fourchette, 
ifsuch things as knives and forks were to be seen on Turkish tables. 

e divan-room we found to be, as it were, thoroughly lined with dark 
walnut-wood: floor, ceiling, wainscots, tables, benches, and stools, being 
all of that material. The Vizier was seated on a kind of arm-chair in 
the middle of the bench facing the entrance, with his legs hanging 
down and resting on a stool—the first instance I had seen of a Turk’s 





* They had been forwarded the day before to the Sultan, and consisted of dag- 
gers, snuff-boxes, watches and rings, all richly mounted with diamonds, and 
valued abont 10,000/. At every audience new presents are made reciprocally. 
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quitting the usual posture of sitting cross-legged: this, however, was 
accounted for by the absence of sofas, which are an indispensable ar. 
ticle of furniture in every room of a Turkish house. Before the 
Vizier stood a very small table. On the right-hand bench were seated 
all the ministers of the Porte, and on the left the Mooftee and all the 
dignitaries of law and religion. There were also before them tables 
of some length. With the exception of these, the room was occupied 
precisely in the manner it is seen when a council of state is held therein 
for some extraordinary purpose. About four or five feet above the 
Vizier, we perceived a latticed window, behind which the Sultan sits 
on those occasions as a silent president, seeing without being seen, 
and making known his will in writing to the Vizier through private 
secretaries, who are constantly going backwards and forwards between 
the sovereign and his viceroy. 

On the outer side of the long tables no benches or other seats had 
been placed, the honour of sitting in so distinguished a presence being 
apparently reserved for the ambassador alone, for whom a chair had 
been provided, and placed at the Vizier’s table opposite to him. Mr, 
Adair went up to his place; and as many of the gentlemen of his suite 
as there was room for at the other tables, ranged themselves along them 
in a standing posture. Several dishes were then brought and laid 
before us. We found them to contain precisely the same sort of viands, 
Our opposite neighbours did the honours by first putting their fingers 
into them, and taking out each a morsel. The example was imme- 
diately followed by us, and then the dishes were hastily taken away by 
the attendants, and others put in their stead. In this manner we went 
on through between thirty and forty dishes; some of which were of 
pastry, and many of different-coloured élanc-mange and jellies. To 
these we were helped with spoons. The poultry, of which there was 
great abundance, both boiled and stewed, was all done to rags, so as to 
dispense with the necessity of carving. ‘They were torn up either by 
one person, or two, pulling them by the two legs or wings. The drink, 
consisting of various kinds of iced sherbett, and milk sweetened, was 
served in profusion in small silver bowls. The last dish was brought 
in by the head cooks with a sort of pomp: it was the renowned Turkish 
Pilau, made of rice stewed with lamb. Although, as an amateur of it, 
I had eaten it repeatedly elsewhere, I found it here in unrivalled per- 
fection. 

Silver basins and ewers full of water, with embroidered muslin towels, 
now went round the room, and nothing could have come more 4 propos, 
after the oriental use we had just made of our fingers. 

During the time we were at table, the Turks observed the most pet 
fect silence. Nothing was heard on their part but the rustling of the 
attendants’ thick damask or satin gowns; and as they were very nume- 
rous and very active, the kind of buzz raised by their walking about the 
room produced a curious effect, and was for some time uninterrupted. 
At the Vizier’s table the strictest Turkish etiquette prevailed. The 
ambassador was observed to make an attempt to enter into convers® 
tion by remarking that the fish of Constantinople was the finest in the 
world, and that the turbot before them was truly excellent. His firs 
dragoman, standing all this while close to the table in the event of bis 
services being required, explained his Excellency’s meaning with al 
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due gravity ; and the Vizier replied that the turbot was very good in- 
deed. Here the subject dropped, and no more words passed between 
the two high dignitaries. But the silence which prevailed between them 
was not perhaps owing so much to custom as to the inability of the 
r Vizier to say any thing which he was not bound to utter; and 
even in this he proved himself deficient, as will be seen by the sequel. 

The undeviating gravity observed by our own opposite neighbours, 
the Mooftee, &c. and the measured and unsparing manner with which 
they helped themselves out of every succeeding dish, formed a contrast 
with the manners of some of our youthful companions who stood at the 
lower end of the table, and who not only appeared disposed to be merry 
at every thing around, but also assailed almost every dish that was 
placed before them in a manner which might be called a scramble. 
Particular notice seemed to be taken of this manifest deviation from 
the rules of Ottoman:decorum by the Turks, who no doubt took it as a 
fresh instance of the superior refinement of their own manners. 

Curiosity often directed our eyes towards the latticed window over 
the Vizier, and we distinctly saw the outlines of a turban, such as is 
usually worn by the Sultan. We were given to understand he was 
there in person watching our proceedings. , 

The table business took up about half an hour, and when it was 
finished, the ambassador was shown out of the room, and conducted to 
a sort of shed at the upper end of the square, where an arm-chair was 
brought for him, and where he was desired to wait until the Sultan's 
further pleasure was made known to him. One of the chamberlains 
soon after came to us, followed by several attendants bringing with 
them large bags, which they carelessly threw before us. Out of one of 
them was taken an enormous pelisse of orange-coloured cloth, lined 
with costly black sable, with broad borders of the same material, but of 
a deeper black and finer quality. ‘This clothing is the outer garment 
of the Turkish costume, and in shape and size is similar to a Spanish 
cloak, with sleeves attached to it. ‘The one with which Mr. Adair was 
presented might have been worth about five hundred pounds. He was 
desired to put it over his own dress, conformably to that part of the 
Sultan’s message which directed that the infidels should be clothed, 
and in compliance with a national prejudice of the Turks, who look upon 
ourtight dress as asort of unbecoming nakedness. The persons who were 
to accompany Mr. Adair into the audience-room were now fixed upon, 
and pelisses of much inferior value were presented to them ; the greater 
number of these were lined with a cheap and light sort of ermine, very 
common in that country, and usually worn by the natives as a summer- 
dress. This robing ceremony was preceded by the unbuckling of our 
swords, with which we were not permitted to appear before the Sultan. 
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* Prince Cantimir, in his history of the Ottoman Empire, relates some interest- 
ing particulars of what took place at the audience of a French ambassador, at which 
he acted as state interpreter. The Frenchman, he says, treated the proposal of sur- 
rendering his sword asa great indignity, and haughtily refused to give it up. This 
unexpected incident threw his Turkish conductors into considerable alarm and con- 
fusion, as they durst not interrupt bis progress to the audience-chamber, but on the 
other hand might have had to answer to the Sultan with their own heads for suf- 
fering him to appear armed in the Imperial presence. Several vain attempts having 
been made to dispossess him of the weapon by stratagem, it was at length deter- 
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All this took place in the open air, and in the presence of an immense 
crowd of idlers, who followed us wherever we went, and gazed upon us 
with vacant curiosity. Near this spot was the inner entrance to the 
Sultan’s apartments and to the audience-chamber. We waited about 
half an hour with anxiety and in silent expectation, at the end of which 
time we had the satisfaction of seeing the gate thrown open for our 
admission. We walked on singly and slowly, and, when we came up to 
it, a novel and picturesque sight presented itself to our view. From the 
gate, up to a building about tive hundred yards off ina straight line, an 
avenue had been formed of pages dressed in white, and all in the same 
manner. Behind them, on each side, stood a row of men also dressed 
in white, but wearing green Roman helmets on their heads, and holdi 
each a hatchet in his hand. From these military attributes we judged 
them to be the Sultan’s body-guards, and so they proved afterwards 
to be. 

‘The instant the ambassador had crossed the threshold of this gate, 
the two pages standing next to it gently placed their hands on his 
shoulders, and went on with him without taking them off. Those who 
followed met with the same reception; and thus, unarmed and well 
guarded, we were conducted to the small building at the extremity of 
the avenue, wbich had all the appearance of being a fire-proof ware- 
house, such as they generally build in this country, the windows being 
secured with coarse iron gratings, and its small door being made of the 
same metal, painted green. On entering it we found it so dark, after 
the brightness of the sun to which our eyes had been exposed all the 
morning, that we were unable to distinguish at first the objects within. 
They became gradually visible, and then we ascertained that we were 
in the Sultan’s presence. The size of this room might have been about 
twenty-four feet by eighteen. The floor was covered with a carpet 
which felt unusually rough when trod on, and which we found, on close 
examination, to be a cloth so thickly embroidered with gold and silver 
that the primary material was completely hidden. On the left corner 
of the room farthest from the principal entrance, was fixed the throne. 
In shape, size, and height, it might be compared to a large English four- 
post bed. The pillars were of silver-gilt, and supported a canopy 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with pearls, from which hung a fringe 
composed of thick clusters of fine pearls, each cluster being about a 
foot in length. A mattress was extended over the whole surface of 
this bed, covered over with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold and 
pearls, and bordered on three sides with large cushions, covered with 
the same kind of velvet, but decorated with pearls, diamonds, and 
other precious stones of various colours. In the centre of the border, 





mined to use force. Accordingly when he came to the place where, conformably to 
long established custom, two eunuchs appear to lay hold of the ambassador's arms, 
they did this effectually, and with all their m‘ght, so that three or four others broke 
the belt, carried away the sword out of sight, and he was impelled forwards and 
hurried into the Sultan’s presence. The sword was, of course, returned to him on 
coming out. 

General Sebastiani, when he was Bonaparte’s ambassador at Constantinople, also 
refused to quit his sword on a similar occasion. The point was not insisted upon, 
and he gained it. But the Sultan Selim who reigned at that time was a different 
man from his predecessors. 
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which had no cushions, the Sultan sat, with his legs hanging from 
it, and his feet resting upon a high stool, also eovered with velvet and 
ornamented with embroidery. The style of his dress was only dis- 
tinguished from that worn by all the Turks of the higher order, by a 
greater recherche in the shape of his turban, and the imperial glass 
feather fastened in the front of it with a large clasp set in the largest 
diamonds I had yet seen in Turkey. He had on a very capacious pe- 
lisse of scarlet cloth, with pearl ornaments sewn on each side in the 
manner of a hussar’s outer jacket; it was lined and broadly bordered 
with the most costly black sable ; and this garment, which completely 
covered his whole person, excepting about the waist, was worth, we 
afterwards understood, twenty thousand pounds. From his waist pro- 
jected through the black sable the handle of his Aangiar, or dagger, 
mounted in beautiful brilliants ; and across his thighs had been placed 
a Damascus sabre, the blade of which, half drawn, seemed to be of a 
value not far inferior to that of its handle and scabbard, which were of 
gold enamelled, and thickly set with diamonds. At his right, lying 
close to him on the throne, was an inkstand of gold richly ornamented 
with diamonds ; and on his left lay a blue satin bag, which we after- 
wards understood to contain the presents destined for the ambassador ; 
but what they consisted of, it was not possible to ascertain. 

I had frequently had opportunities of seeing the Sultan in the 
streets,” but it was always en passant: this was the first time that I 
came so near him, and was allowed to examine him at leisure. Al- 
though I had come in one of the last, and found the room completely 
filled by our party and the pages who conducted us, excepting the re- 
spectful distance which divided the Sultan from his guests, one of my 
conductors, seeing my anxiety to have a full view of him, very obliging- 
ly exerted himself to gratify my curiosity, and succeeded in placing 
me exactly opposite to him, about five yards from the throne. 

In appearance, Sultan Mahmood was at this time about twenty-six 
or seven years of age; his countenance was strikingly handsome, 
though his features were not all perfectly well-shaped. His eyes were 
large, of a deep black, and his look had something of an imposing 
kind, not unmixed with an expression of ferocity. His jet eyebrows 
and bushy beard formed so peculiar a contrast with the excessive 





* On a fine afternoon in the month of May, I went in company, with one of the 
secretaries attached to the Austrian embassy, to smoke a pipe at the delightful 
spot called Dolma-Bachtché, in the neighbourhood of the Sultan’s summer re- 
sidence. We were seated on low stools enjoying our chibooks and coffee, when 
we perceived the Sultan on horseback coming towards us incognito, being only at- 
tended by four tshohadars or footmen. We stood up on bis approach, and taking 
off our hats, held them in our hands until he passed us. The Sultan not being 
used to such demonstrations of respect on the part af Franks, was, it seems, in a 
humour to be pleased with the testimony we gave him of ours, and he determined 
upon rewarding it on the spot in a more substantial manner than by the mere re- 
turn of our salute. After he had ridden about a hundred yards past us, he sent to 
us one of his ¢shohadars, who came up running, and, putting into my hands a 
purse full of gold, told us that the Sultan sent it as a present which we were to 
divide equally between us. Our astonishment may be easily imagined ; especially 
when, on opening the purse, we found it to contain one thousand roobies, a gold 
coin then worth each about half-a-crown. The purse itself was a large double 
silk one, which we also divided by cutting in two. J have to this very day pre- 
Served my share of it. 
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paleness of his face and forehead, that one might have supposed paint 
had been used, though on close examination it was found to be his na- 
tural complexion. His hands were also very white and delicate, and 
on one of his fingers he wore a diamond of an uncommon size, which 
he often presented to our view by bringing the hand which had it on 
into contact with his beard. I had previously heard of this gem, 
which had cost the Turkish treasury about thirty-five thousand pounds 
some twenty or thirty years before. 

On the right hand of the Sultan, and close to the throne, stood 
alone the personage whom I have hitherto styled Vizier, but whose 
real title was Caimacam-Pasha, or Vizier’s substitute, the actual 
Grand Vizier being at the head of the Turkish army at Shoomla, con- 
ducting the military operations against the Russians. No _ other 
Turkish minister came into the audience-chamber, nor was there any 
person present besides him and the Greek state interpreter when we 
entered. When the ambassador had made the customary salute, which 
consists of a low bow on entering the room, and another when near 
the throne, he placed himself a little to the left of the Suitan, and im- 
mediately opposite the Vizier. When every one had taken his station 
in a line with him and behind him, his Excellency addressed the 
Sultan in a complimentary speech delivered in English. It was 
translated into Turkish by the first interpreter of the embassy to the 
dragoman of the Porte, who repeated it to the Vizier, through whom 
it finally reached the Sultan. ‘The poor Vizier, who was a venerab!e- 
looking old man, had never officiated on an occasion of this solemnity, 
and was at that time of life when a man may be expected shortly to 
take leave of the good things of this world. Either through weakness 
of memory or embarrassment, arising from the novelty of his situation, 
he went through his task with the utmost difficulty, stammering at al- 
most every word, and repeating the last of every phrase two or three 
times. It was really painful to hear him; and the Sultan’s impatience 
became evident by the looks of anger he darted on the old man, whose 
confusion was thereby increased, and his articulation rendered still 
more Jaborious. Indeed appearances almost threatened at one time 
that we might be made witnesses to some violent act of that authority 
of which the Sultan bore the symbol on his lap. The Vizier, of course, 
skipped over several passages of the speech, but this was of little con- 
sequence, as a written translation had been previously forwarded to 
the Sultan, who had prepared his answer upon it. This his High- 
ness® delivered in a clear, unhesitating, and emphatic manner, looking 
the ambassador, whilst he spoke, full in the face—an honour which, 
we were informed, was not bestowed on ordinary occasions, and on the 
present one was meant as a personal distinction to Mr. Adair, on ac- 
count of his having negotiated and signed the late treaty of peace at 
the Dardanelles. Etiquette, however, could not dispense with the 
Vizier’s repeating the imperial answer; but the Sultan very wisely 
spared himself and every one present the pain of listening to the old 
man again, by casting his eyes in a significant manner on the state 
Dragoman, who, instantly catching his meaning, interrupted the Vizier 


—— 
— ---- 








* The literal translation of the title by which the Sultan is addressed, but better 
rendered in French by the word Hautesse instead of Altesse. 
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at the conclusion of the first purase, and, after making a low bow to 
him, resumed the speech in French, which thus came back in the same 
circuitous way to the ambassador. * 

During all this time, the gravity maintained by the Sultan partook 
more of a natural sternness than of that vacant and unmeaning expres- 
sion of countenance artificially acquired by the Turks in general, who 
are regularly trained to it from their infancy. A certain impetuosity 
of disposition was evinced in all his motions ; it was difficult to bear 
his look without experiencing a feeling of restraint, and every stranger 

resent was made to pass through this trial. 

When the speeches were concluded, the letters of recall were de- 
livered to the Sultan through the same roundabout way, and the pre- 
sents were given in return. ‘The whole ceremony in the audience- 
room occupied about half an hour, at the conclusion of which we made 
low bows again, and retired under the escort of our vigilant attendants, 
who conducted us in the same manner back to the gate where they had 
first met us, and where other officers had remained waiting for our re- 
turn. ‘These accompanied us to the outer square, where we met our 
former attendants and horses ; but, as if the ambassador was the person 
least concerned in the morning’s business, every one seemed attentive 
to and officiously concerned in the departure of the Vizier and the 
other ‘‘ great men” of the Empire, and we were left to bear, in this 
unshaded place, the burning rays of the sun, with the. additional 
weight to some of us of large fur pelisses on our backs, until none but 
our party remained. Then only our principal conductor desired us to 
mount, and we returned to the British palace in the same order, and 
through the same way that we had come, with the additional clothing 
on us, which most of our companions seemed to consider more as a 
badge of honour than a mark of degradation. On the same day Mr, 
Adair gave a grand dinner at the palace, which would have been 
followed by a ball if a sufficient number of ladies could have been in- 
vited to attend. The majority of families who form the society of 
Pera, belonged to nations who were at that time at war with England ; 
and they shunned the society of the English as if the national contest 
could have been affected by any intercourse with them. This may ap- 
pear strange in a remote place where the common interest of a few 
private and obscure individuals, most of whom were indeed born and 
brought up in the country, required that they should mix together 
without scruple, since the manners and customs of the subjects of the 
country were too widely different to render any association with them 
except on matters of business possible. But such was the petty 
tyranny exercised by M. Maubourg, the French minister, over the 
Pera residents who were subjects of France, or of states under Bona- 
parte’s influence, that either of these classes would as soon have 
ventured into the sick-room of a man attacked with the plague, as into 
the house of an Englishmant. 


— ————————— 


* On the following day we learnt that the Vizier pro tempore was changed. 

t This same M. Maubvourg, who had shown himself on many occasions the 
zealous agent of many odious and oppressive measures under Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment, was, after the peace, chosen to fill the post of ambassador extraordinary 
from the Bourbon king to the Porte. After eight months’ residence at Con- 
Stantinople, he solicited his recall from the French government, and gave as a 
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If the particulars into which I have entered, relative to a public au- 
dience at the Ottoman Court, be attentively considered, the intention 
and tendency of all the formalities through which a foreign ambassador 
is regularly and undeviatingly made to go, will appear obvious. Igno- 
rance and fanaticism incline the Turks to look upon all people, who do 
not profess pure Mahometanism, as a degenerate and corrupt species 
of mankind ; and their delusion in this respect goes so far that they 
deny the possibility of a soul being possessed by those’ who do not 
believe in their Prophet. Hence the assumption of that national 
superiority which they have long boasted of maintaining over every 
other people, and that manifestation of arrogance and contempt with 
which their intercourse with Christians is invariably conducted. At 
the period when Turkey was respected as a powerful State, some 
Christian nations courted its alliance, and sought the advantages 
of its commercial resources. The vanity of the Turks was flattered 
by overtures from which they inferred a decided acknowledge- 
ment of their supremacy, and they mistook the presents brought 
to the Sultan as a tribute; on the other hand, they had begun to ap- 
preciate the benefits arising from foreign trade, and all these things 
considered, they consented to enter into treaties, in which many im- 
portant commercial advantages and personal privileges were ceded and 
insured to the proposing parties, and their subjects who chose to reside 
in Turkey. In negotiating these treaties at a time when the arts of 
diplomacy were less understood among the Turks than at present, they 
were tenacious only in certain points, which, in their view, went to 
assert the Ottoman superiority within their own dominions; and as 
the ceremonies attending the reception of an ambassador at the Porte 
were the principal occasion on which the observance of the forms in- 
tended for that purpose were required, the stipulation was consented to 
without much difficulty, the humiliations to which foreigners were to be 
thereby subject being likely to occur but seldom, and promising to be 
more than amply compensated for by the important advantages ceded 
to them. 

Things, however, have undergone a vast change since those times ; 
and the progressive debility of the Ottoman empire has reduced its 
government to a state of impotence and insignificance by no means 
calculated to justify its claims of equality with any European power. 
But although the Turks, who have not for centuries made one step 
towards civilization, and whose political existence may well be con- 
sidered as an insult to it—although, I say, they have been taught by 
the conflicting interests of Europe, to build upon their very insigni- 
ficance that importance which, in remoter times, was acquired and sup- 
ported by real strength, and to assert with redoubled insolence their 
claims to the respect of the world,—is it not, under present circum- 
stances, a disgrace that the representatives of the most powerful kings 
in Europe should be suffered to submit with the best possible grace to 
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reason for it to the persons around him, that he had been accustomed to deal 
with the Turks in a manner so different from that which he was now obliged to 
adopt, that bis amour-propre would not suffer him to submit to the change : which 
in plain words meant, that it was no longer in his power to bully the Turks with 
his insolence, and his pride would not suffer him to alter his tone. 
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every degrading and humiliating ceremony which their barbarous 
caprice formerly chose to dictate? 

Whether the advantage of upholding Turkey be likely to become 
so much more beneficial to the interests of England than the opening 
of new political relations with China, as to render the sacrifice of 
national dignity necessary at the one court, but not advisable at the 
other, is a question which I will not undertake here to determine. But 
I leave it to the English reader to judge whether the degradation of 
submitting to the Ku-touw be more incompatible with the honour of 
Great Britain, than the forms which her ambassadors are made to go 
through at the Ottoman Court. 

Some days after Mr. Adair had had his audience of leave, he sailed 
for England in the Salcette frigate, and Mr. Stratford Canning (the 
same who is now ambassador-extraordinary at Constantinople) suc- 
ceeded to the direction of our affairs at the Porte. Being invested 
with the character of Minister Plenipotentiary, he was, as such, to 
appear again before the Sultan for the purpose of delivering his cre- 
dentials. The forms observed at his audience were precisely similar 
to those which are here related, but less pompous, and his suite was not 
equally numerous with that which attended Mr. Adair. Lord Byron 
was on this occasion allowed the privilege to which he had attached so 
much importance on the former one, and therefore accompanied Mr. 
Canning. His youthful and striking appearance, and the splendour of 
his dress, visible as it was by the looseness of the pelisse over it, at- 
tracted greatly the Sultan’s attention, and seemed to have excited his 
curiosity. I have recently been assured at Constantinople, that when 
the Sultan was informed of an English Vizier* having joined the Greeks 
for the purpose of assisting them in their struggles against his autho- 
rity, and was given to understand that this Vizier was the same indi- 
vidual who made a conspicuous figure at Mr. Canning’s audience, the 
Sultan would not believe in the identity, insisting that the person who 
had appeared before him on that occasion was a woman dressed in 
man’s clothes. 

During the three or four months which Lord Byron spent at Con- 
stantinople, | had almost daily opportunities of cultivating his acquaint- 
ance, and noticing a variety of particulars which might have added 
considerable interest to these “ Recollections.” But at that time it was 
impossible to foresee that every action of his life, and every trivial 
incident respecting him, would, at a future period, acquire that share of 
importance which they have received. He appeared undetermined 
whether he should publish again, and nothing in him announced the 
fame to which he has since risen; although by no means unconscious 
of superior genius, I do not believe that either he or his acquaintance 
believed that it would ever develope itself with any éclat. ‘The eccen- 
tricities of his manners and mode of living already distinguished him 

from other men. The kind of unconcern with which he seemed to 
view mankind in general, and the little intercourse he held even with 
his most intimate acquaintances, were calculated to impede his know- 
ledge of men, or at least confine it within a very narrow space. His 
principal studies were of an abstract kind, or such as to divert his 
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* The title by which the Turks designate an English peer. 
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attention from the common occurrences in life. The profound know- 
ledge of the human heart which he has exhibited in all his writings, 
divesting it of the gloomy colouring he has thrown over it, appears, 
therefore, to have been the result of a remarkable quickness of percep- 
tion, assisted by much theoretical information. He soon became a 
theme of conversation among the narrow-minded and short-sighted 
race, who, under the appellation of Europeans*, inhabit the dark and 
filthy suburb of Pera. Lord Byron was, in a short time, pronounced 
by these “ learned Thebans” to be insane, though it is doubtful whether 
any one of them had ever an opportunity of conversing with him. A 
very pardonable mistake into which his Lordship fell one day strength- 
ened this opinion among the Perotes, at the same time that it became a 
subject of merriment at their expense among the English residents. 
The ladies of Pera have not only adopted the fashion of showing 
themselves often at their windows, but have so far improved on it as to 
spend the whole day there. As they belong to the privileged class of 
Franks, they are not, like the ‘Turkish women, obliged to conceal them- 
selves behind lattices. Opposite to the house in which Lord Byron 
occupied apartments, lived a Venetian ex-dragoman, whose family con- 
sisted of several grown-up and good-looking daughters. These young 
ladies’ assiduity at their sahnishees was proverbial even among the 
other inhabitants of Pera themselves; and as the distance which sepa- 
rated them from Lord Byron's windows was only a few yards across, 
they had the facility, and made it a practice, to watch his motions and 
pry into all his private occupations. Lord Byron was thus led to 
believe that these ladies took a more than common interest in his con- 
cerns ; and being yet too apt to judge of the manners of foreign coun- 
tries by those of his own, he construed this attention on their part into 
advances for closer acquaintance. Accordingly one evening he called 
at their house, and was shown into the room where they were sitting. 
He was received with a civility which was perfectly unrestrained, though 
strictly in accordance with local custom; and this confirming the con- 
jectures he had been induced to form, his demeanour soon became 
such as to convince them that he was labouring under some strange 
delusion. They all, therefore, quitted the room with precipitation, 
leaving his lordship in amazement. The father of the girls shortly 
made his appearance, and, instead of having him turned out of the 





* Agreat number of families descended from natives of different European 
States, especially Italy, established at Constantinople for more than a century, 
look upon the Turks as an Asiatic race, and appropriate to themselves the title of 
Europeans. Although few of their members have ever ventured beyond fifteen 
miles of Constantinople, these people have preserved the manners of their respec- 
tive nations, mixed up with those of the country, and they pride themselves on the 
idea of belonging to the former. Nevertheless, the career to which they think 
proper to confine their professional labours, being that of subaltern employ- 
ments, principally in the interpreting line, to foreign embassies, it follows from the 
great number of candidates, and from a total absence of all national feeling in 
them, that they are at all times eager to enter the service of any embassy who 
would choose to employ them. The Turks look upon them with contempt ; but 
their amour propre is by no means alive to the species of consideration in which 
they are held; end whilst they make it a glory to be the subjects of foreign states, 
they feel indignant at any attempt to turn into merited ridicule their pretension of 
constituting the ‘‘ nobility of Pera.” 
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house, as might have been expected, very civilly told him that he had 


BS, 4 mistaken its character. 

8, i His lordship has often related this adventure in a very amusing 
“a ‘ manner, and I am surprised not to find it recorded in any of the 
a ‘ “ Conversations” with him, which have been published since his death. 
‘d @ When Lord Byron had fixed the time of his departure from Con- 
id es stantinople, he requested me, before it took place, to assist him in col- 
d 2 lecting information on the subject of the two revolutions which broke 
. a out in that capital during the years 1807 and 1808. I applied for this 
. & purpose to my Armenian friends, the brothers Dvoz-Oglov, who, as 
: 3 masters of the mint, jewellers of the seraglio, and confidential agents 


to a long succession of ministers at the Porte, were likely to possess 
' the best information relative to the causes and particulars of those in- 
3 : teresting events. It was, however, some days after Lord Byron had 
: left Constantinople that I obtained the required notes, a copy of which 
é' I forwarded to him in Greece. But I have since had reason to believe 
that the letter which contained it never reached its destination; and as 
: the subject is mentioned in none of the modern accounts of travels in 
4 Turkey which have since that time been published in this country, I 
y shall proceed to give here a brief sketch of such occurrences during 
those revolutions as may appear most interesting. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY ’ 


ON RECEIVING THE PRESENT OF A SILVER SNOFF-BOX 
INLAID WITH GOLD. 





I nave styled it the Gift of the Fair, 
As I gazed on its beauty the while ; 
But can silver or gold spread a snare 
Like the witchcraft that dwells in her smile? 


It was once with ecstatic delight 
That I bask’d in the beam of her eye ; 
And though now far removed from my sight, 
To my dream still her image is nigh. 
Long, long may thy loveliness reign 
| O’er each heart as the cheerer of woe, 
‘3 And thy bosom each rapture retain 
. Which Friendship and Love can bestow ! 


To the South shouldst thou deign to retire 
Like the sun in the dead of the year, 
And bid other nations admire 
That beauty to Britain so dear— 


When by thee our sad shores are forsook, 
And thy bark dances light on the wave, 
O throw back a languishing look 
On the land of the free and the brave ! 


But, loved Fair, should my freedom offend,— 
On this earth while far distant we live, 
Be it mine to repent and amend, 
And thine to forget and forgive. H. P. 
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A VISIT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 
In Letters addressed to a Friend, by Captain Markham Sherwill. 


LETTER II. 
August 27, 1825. 
«* By the inquisitive and half-suspicious looks 
With which ye eye each other, ye do wish 
To disbelieve all ve have beard, and yet 
Ye dare not.” 


My pear Frienp,—I have no doubt that you remember the following 
passage of our regretted bard Byron, in his ‘ Childe Harold.” No language 
of mine can equal the accuracy of his glowing lines :— 


‘* What palaces of Nature! whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy balls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The Avalanche, the thunderbolt of Snow ! 
All that expands the spirits, yet appals, 
Gathers around these summits, ast» slow 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below !” 


I told you in my former letter that, on our arrival at Les Grands Mulets 
on the evening of the second day, we immediately threw ourselves on out 
blanket, and were soon asleep; but our watchful guides would not permit 
us long to enjoy this delight, 5 on as they said, that the cold winds might 
atrack our limbs after so much exercise, and render them stiff, and, perhaps, 
for ever useless. We were, therefore, soon roused to partake of the supper 
which the guides had prepared. Some few slices of mutton were toasted be- 
fore the fire, and these i now found very agreeable, as the quarter of an 
hour’s rest and sleep had removed many of the unpleasant sensations | had felt 
all day in walking: my regular breathing was restored; the nausea had left 
me; and we began to recover ourselves, except our faces, which were very 
much swollen and inflamed. 1 found my wrists also very much enlarged and 
extremely painful: this was owing to the constant use of the pole in sustain. 
ing the body. There was a smile of complacency on the countenances of 
the guides as they sat in a circle round the blazing fire ; nor could the merry 
Falstaff, had he been there, have more enjoyed his cup of sack than we did 
our saucepan of negus. 

The sun’s last beams were long gone from our “airy hall,” but they still 
illumined Mont Blanc. 


** It stood before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles.” 


Our slender tent was again pitched, and every preparation made to inclose 
ourselves as well as we could for the night. Dr. Clark kindly ordered all the 
uides, if possible, to come within its covering ; for after so fatiguing and 
Rees walk, it would have been injudicious in them to have remained ex- 
posed to the cold air. ‘They lay over and across each other in every direc- 
tion: arms and legs seemed disputing for the most snug and cotienaide 
corner; but we all soon fell asleep, and were only occasionally awakened by 
the continued thunder of the avalanches. The moon was at her full: we 
had no wind: the same awful silence reigned as during the first night, but 
our sleep was more profound. In the morning of Saturday, 27th August, 
1825, we arose at five o’clock, but were in no great hurry to leave our abode, 
as seven or eight hours would be sufficient to take us back to Chamouni. 
With a small part of the ladder which had been saved, a fire was soon 
made, and we breakfasted. After this we crept about some parts of Les 
Grands Mulets, in search of various specimens of lichens, minerals, &c. 
The guides were too happy to fill their now almost empty knapsacks with 
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minerals and other specimers, which are sold in their respective cabinets 
«histoire naturelle” at Chamouni, of which Coutet’s is the best, being 
very rich in all that relates to the highest Alps. ‘These specimens are sold at 
a very moderate price, when we consider the personal danger and risk which 
these hardy men undergo. I was surprised to sce with what apparent care- 
lessaess they would step from stone to stone, round this rock, utterly regard- 
less of the enormous depth below.—The guides have occasionally seen some 
mice on this elevated rock. I was exceedingly anxious to secure a specimen, 
but our search was unavailing. A mouse from so unfrequented a spot would 
have been as interesting as the spiders of De Luc. 

It was seven o'clock when we bade adieu, probably for ever, to the hospi- 
tality of Les Grands Mulets; and descending by a rugged passage, we im- 
mediately Jaunched fotth on the Glacier des Bossons. I will not inflict upon 
you a repetition of our slides, and tumbles on the ice. We did not, how- 
ever, pursue the same track as heretofore, but kept nearer the base of the 
Aiguille du Midi, as the glacier was there less fissured and creviced than 
in our former route. We met with several blocks of ice riding on the sur- 
face of this glacier. Some of them must have been at least twenty feet 
high, and doubtless, like the masses of granite [ have mentioned before, have 
been for years descending from the higher steeps of Mont Blanc. It is the 
falling of these pieces of rock, as well as the avalanches of snow, that cause 
the noises in the higher regions, which we heard continually by night and 
by day. 

We now felt the wind more troublesome, and the guides said that it blew so 
hard on the summit of Mont Blanc, as to render it impossible to venture 
up to-day. We could perceive light clouds passing over it with great 
rapidity. Nothing could be more propitious than the weather we had expe- 
rienced: no fogs, no winds, nor one unlucky change in the heavens, had 
thwarted our plans. About noon we found ourselves once again on terra 
firma. During four or five hours we had been on foot, wandering 
amidst the frozen sea of the Glacier de Bossons, and examining all its beau- 
ties at leisure. We quitted the Glacier, at least 1 speak for myself, with a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and regret. In approaching La Pierre de l’Echelle, 
we passed over the debris of a very considerable avalanche which had fallen 
across our former path, at the exact spot where our guides on Thursday had 
strictly enjoined us to pass silently and quickly. ‘To avoid these heavy falls 
of ice, or indeed the avalanches on the higher mountains, would be almost 
impossible, owing to their rapidity, and the difliculty of running out of their 
line, where it is impossible even to walk quick. 

When arrived at La Pierre de l’Echelle we ate our last morsel, and drank 
our last bottle of wine, each with his hat raised on the top of his pole — 
in the air; and a hearty congratulation passed from lip to lip, that we ha 
overcome all difficulties and dangers, and were safely returned from the mo- 
narch of the Alps. 

We stayed here nearly an hour, and chatted over many of our hair- 
breadth escapes. The heat was exceedingly oppressive, now that we had 
left the cooler atmosphere of the glaciers. 


‘* This temple 

In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solema sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven,” 





was indeed to us a resting-place of joy! We could, for the first time, 
hear indistinctly the rushing of the wild Arve in the valley: the ao 
spire of Chamouni church was glittering in the sun’s mid-day rays, an 
something like a habitable world lay at our feet. As we turned round a point 
of the rock which led to the Pierre Pointue, 1 was very much struck by the 
appearance of a single goat browsing above our heads, which seemed to 
salute us with its plaintive cry: the fact is of no consequence in itself, but, 
unaccustomed as we were to any fresh sound, the incident to me was in- 
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teresting. We soon passed the Pierre Pointue, and descended very rapidly 
towarcas the Chalet de la Part, where we hoped to have found our hostess, 
who had so kindly wished us a safe return when we parted from her on 
Thursday ; but she was absent. Many a lovely flower was still on the 
mountain-side. I gathered a great number, which | have carefully preserved 
as relics. 

The rhododendron was very abundant, and we brought down many sprigs 
of it in commemoration of our journey. The long descent we bad still to 
accomplish we found very fatiguing. ‘The quantities of loose stones which 
lay in the path made the footing unsafe, as the declivity was very rapid, and 
the sun intensely hot. 

We oetved on during another hour, and towards one o'clock suddenly 
espied, in the shade of a large fir, two or three persons apparently with a 
cloth spread before them on the grass, as if enjoying a cold repast. The 
elevation at which we still were above the valley seemed to preclude a visit 
from the strangers of Chamouni, and we conjectured some time in vain what 
the preparation could mean. On a nearer approach, our guides told us it 
was Maria de Mont Blanc come to welcome us. And who, said I, is Maria 
de Mont Blanc? Before he could reply, she advanced to meet us, and invited us 
to partake of her cheer. She had spread on the ground upon a clean white 
napkin, a can of milk, a large jug of cream, and some delicious brown 
bread. We seated ourselves on the green turf around this unexpected and 
welcome feast, and begged Maria to relate her history, of which the fol- 
lowing is the only part which seems to connect itself with our excursion. 
Maria is known throughout the whole valley by the somewhat lofty title of 
Maria de Mont Blanc, and for the following reason. When she was twenty 
years of age, her youthful ardour, and love of mountain scenes, led her to 
yoin a party of guides who were going for their own amusement to explore 
the unfrequented, and then almost unknown, passage to the top of Mont 
Blane. Maria set out in good heart with her companions, and bore her 
share of the fatigue with a prowess seldom equalled by a female. They 
continued their march until they had passed the plain of the Grand Plateau, 
when, in her ascent towards the Rocher Rouge, her strength failed her, and 
for some time she could advance no farther. Her spirits were still gocd. 
Her friends and companions had too much kind feeling to abandon her, 
and enjoy the selfish pleasure of accomplishing their task alone. ber 
admired the fortitude which she had hitherto evinced, and determined, 
one and all, that Maria should be the first female who had ever visited the 
summit of Mont Blane ; and by incessant exertion they accomplished their 
purpose, and succeeded in placing her on the summit of Europe. She de- 
scended in safety, and has ever since borne the title of Maria de Mont 
Blanc. The fact of her ascent to the summit is not doubted by any of her 
neighbours ; and is more satisfactorily stated than that of Monsicur Meyer, 
of Aarau, to the summit of the Jungfrau.* We listened attentively to her 
tale, and partook of her welcome repast, which she told us she had not 
spread on a similar occasion during the last three years. Mr. Clissold made 
his successful ascent with Coutet as his principal guide. It is to be under- 
stood, that Mr. Jackson has since ascended in 1823, but Maria de Mont 
Blanc did not happen to meet him. 





* The Jungfrau acquired this name, because no one had ever surmounted its 
difficulties, or gained possession of its sammit. Varicus are the reports respect- 
ing the ascent of Monsieur Meyer of Aaran: it bas been affirmed, and as often 
contradicted. It is said that the guide who attended him, has, since the death of 
that gentleman, denied the fact of their having reached tke top. Dr. Ebel, of 
Zurich, told me, that he was persuaded of the truth of Monsieur Meyer's state- 
ment. The undertaking is perhaps more difficult than the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
owing to the almost insurmountable walls of ice, which defy the approach of the 
best chamois hunter. They meet you after having passed the glacier, which is 
seen between the Shreckhorn and the Eiger. These two latter mountains, as well 
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Having slept during two nights in an atmosphere below the freezing point, 
we felt the heat of the valley, as we approached it, most oppressive. My face 
was cousiderably swollen, and ate inflamed, and | apprehended some 
violent attack of inflammation. We continued to eund about one hour 
more, walking at a gentle pace, under the shade of the noble firs which skirt 
the mountain, attended by one or two friends of the guides, who had ad- 
yanced to meet them, and assisted in carrying their knapsacks. 

Coutet, the chief guide, had very considerately sent two mules to the foot 
of the mountain, which we mounted with great satisfaction. We proceeded 
to Coutet’s house at Les Pelerins, amidst the congratulations and smiles of 
the inmates of this hamlet, who had assembled to welcome us. The ther- 
mometer at Les Pelerins marked fourteen degrees of Reaumur. We halted 
a short time at Coutet’s, and had now about half an hour more to the Union 
Inn, passing by several cottages, the windows of which were filled with 
ruddy smiling countenances. 

We were joined by groups of young and old, who accompanied us to 
Chamouni, where we arrived between two and three o’clock, and soon 
sought the quiet of our own chambers. I cannot quit this part of my letter 
without expressing my gratitude to Captain Boyce, of the Royal Navy, who 
was, at the moment of my arrival, a stranger to me, but who acted the part 
of an old and kind friend. He bathed my head with cold water during some 
time, and performed many little kind offices for me, from which, oftentimes, 
pretended friendship will shrink. I mention this to you, that you may 
thank him again and again for me. 

We appeared at dinner at the table-@héte, although our faces were not in 
very decent trim; and were busily occupied in answering the numerous 
inquiries of those who were interested in the “ high-ways and by-ways” of 
Mont Blanc. 

To the prudence, foresight, and knowledge of our guides we entirely 
owe our success in the expedition. They were persevering in difficulty, and 
prudent in danger. They were cheerful and obliging throughout the three 
a and in every respect merit the good-will of the stranger who visits the 
valley of Chamouni. 

To Dr. Clark I owe all the pleasurable part of my excursion. On our 
arrival at Chamouni he seemed to forget che care necessary for his own 
health, in his attentions to the wants of the guides, and to my necessities 
at the moment. We had both suffered from heat, cold, and fatigue: I 
could render him no service ; but he kindly relieved me from every un- 
pleasant result. 

I beg to repeat the observation, I would not myself advise any friend to 
undertake a journey to the summit of Mont Blanc. It is in itself a danger- 
ous effort. The risk of losing one’s own life, or that of the guides, is too 
great to be incurred without a very important object. In case of loss of life 
on the part of any one or more of the guides, his or their wives and children 
would naturally look for a maintenance from him in whose service that life 
had been forfeited. On the other hand, I would strongly urge any one who 
is a good walker, to go to the Grands Mulets, sleep there one night under 
the canopy of Heaven, and return to Chamouni the second day. There is 
not a great deal more danger in this expedition, with experienced guides, 
than there is in traversing the Mér de Glace to visit Le Jardin; but the 
beauties of Nature are infinitely greater during the journey to the Grands 
Mulets, and better repay the tourist, who is fond of this description of scenery, 
than any thing he can see in going to Le Jardin. 

_ Wehad a long conversation with the father of our guide Coutet, who 
is eighty years of age, very stout and hearty. It does not appear that he was 
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as the Wetterhorn and the Monck, have never been attempted by the most per- 


severing guides or mountaineers of the Oberland. They are abouttwelve hundred 
toises bigh. ‘ 
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of the party with Dr. Picard in 1786, who was the first person that ever 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc. But old Coutet ascended the same 
year with two of his companions, and afterwards with Monsieur de Saus- 
sure. The guides were only paid by him six franes per diem. 

Napoleon ordered a cross to be erected on the top of Mont Blane, I for 
get in which year, as well as one on the Monte ly and on the Buet, 
Old Coutet bad the superintendence of the one in his own neighbeurhood ; 
and although it was fixed with every care, and in a workmanlike manner, 
Coutet told me, that in four hours the cross was very much out of a per. 
pendicular, and in a few days was entirely carried away by the winds. Such 
must be the fate of any thing exposed to the fury of the elements in sucha 
situation, where contending winds very commonly meet, as indeed we saw 
in our passage up, an‘l carry the snow into the airin the form of a column 
to a surprising height. if £ might be permitted to add a few hints in 
the shape of advice to those who intend to visit Mont Blanc, with respect 
to dress, &c. [ should say it is essential that a person should walk rather 
lightly clad about the body, that is, with one waistcoat and a coat or jacket, for 
the dithiculty of proceeding with more would be very great. No one should 
undertake this journey without strong worsted stockings and shoes mode. 
rately thick, such as have been worn several times, and have acquired the 
form and shape of the foot. ‘T'wo pair of each will be sufficient. ‘The gaiters 
should be two pair, of coarse, warm materials, but not of leather, and well 
tied down and secured all round the foot to prevent the snow from getting 
in, which freezes into small lumps as large as peas, and becomes very painful 
to the instep. Cloth pantaloons are necessary, and a second pair is required; 
for on descending the slides, they are liable to be torn and get wet. Let all 
the above articles be changed, on arriving at the halting-place for the 
night. A great coat should be carried by one of the guides, so that it may 
be ready to throw over the shoulders during the unavoidable stoppages. A 
flannel waistcoat to put on at night is also recommended, but by no means 
to walk with on. A large nightcap to pull over the ears, and a neckcloth 
to cover the chin and mouth, when on the summit, or lying down to sleep, 
are essential :—a hat is a bad thing in every respect, a cap is better. 

Avoid drinking brandy; it may warm the body for the moment and give a 
temporary activity, but an artificial stimulus of this nature is almost always 
followed by faintness and lassitude, which in the end has no remedy. If the 
feet become numbed, in case of being obliged to stand still a quarter of an 
hour, do not attempt to take off the shoes to rub them, but strike them 
forcibly against each other, however painful the operation may be. Use no 
greasy substance on your face during your ascent or descent, but apply the 
Pommade de Concombre, well pened into your face on going to bed the 
first night of your arrival in the valley: in the morning take a hot bath with 
eight or ten pounds of bran in it, and the act of shaving immediately in the 
bath-room will be a luxury. If, on descending, there should be a great dis- 
position in the blood to rise to the face and head, apply towels of cold water 
as soon as possible, which will be of service. If these few and simple hints 
shall prove of any benefit to future adventurers over the snowy plains, my 
object will be fully answered, and 1 wish them all as pleasant a ramble, and 
as successful a return, as we had. 


Table of the principal heights in the neighbourhood of Chamouni. 


French Toises, above 
the level of the 


Mediterranean. 
Mont Blane... ‘ ; : : , t 2400 
Géant  Aiguille du) : ° ; : ; 2174 
Verte (Aiguille) . ; ‘ ‘ : " 2004 
Aiguille d’Argentitre. : : ; ; 2015 
Midi ( Aiguille du) , ° ‘ ' > 2009 
Grand plateau du Mont Blane ' , 1995 
Buet : ; ' ‘ ‘ . , ; 1575S 
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Records of Woman. 


Jardin (le). : : : ‘ ‘ , 1414 
Cramont (le) , : : : . ‘ : 1401 
Joli (Mont) , . ‘ , , ; 1308 
La Pied de l’Aiguille du Midi ° R ' 1368 
Breven : , , ‘ ‘ , ‘ 1306 
Prairion , ‘ ; , ‘ 5 P 1000 
Montanvert ‘ ; ‘ , . ; 054 
Flégére (Croix de) ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : Q54 
Forclaz (sur Prairion) ; , : , 705 
Courmayeur ; ‘ ‘ ; ; : : 030 
Chamouni, village ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 524 
Gervais, village de St. ‘ ; . : , 408 


I subjoin a Copy of a Certificate, regularly sealed, signed, and witnessed, 
which was brought to each of us unasked by the Chief Guide and the Syndic 
at Chamoun). 


Copy of the Certificate. 


Nous Simon Coutet guide chéf presidant la compagnie des Guides établie 
4 Chamouni, province de Faucigny, division de Savoie, Royaume de Sar- 
daigne, certifions, et attestons a quit il appartiendra, avoir vu nous-inémes des 
notre Bureau siégeant au chef lieu de Chamount, au moyen de Lunettes de 
longue vue, le vingt six Aout courant a trois heures dix minutes de Vapres 
midi, arriver & la premiére sommité du Mont Blanc, Messieurs le Docteur 
Edmund J. Clark de Londres, et le mye ee Markham Sherwill de Fon- 
tainebleau, accompagnés de sept guides, dont le rétour tres heureux a eu lieu 
le lendemain dans l’aprés midi, au désir de la multitude qui les a vus arriver. 
En foi de quoi Chamouni le 29 Aout, 1825. 


Signed, Le Guide Chif 
Simon Courter. 
Syndic 


W. Darvier. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN.--NO. X. 
Pauline.* 


One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists, one only ;—an assured belief 
‘That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturb'd, is order'’d by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 





WorpbswortH. 


Aone the star-lit Seine went music swelling, 
"Vill the air thrill’d with its exulting mirth ; 
Proudly it floated, even as if no dwelling 

For cares or stricken hearts were found on earth ; 
And a glad sound the measure lightly beat, 

A happy chime of many-dancing feet. 


For in a palace of the land that night 

Lamps and fresh roses and green leaves were hung, 
And from the painted walls a stream of light 

On flying forms beneath soft splendor flung : 

But loveliest far amidst the revel’s pride 

Was one, the lady from the Danube-side. 


=e 





* For the affecting story of the Princess Pauline Schwarzeoberg, see Madam 


de Stael’s L’Allemagne, vol. iii. p. 336. 
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And forth they rush—as chased by sword and spear— 


Records of Woman. 


Pauline, the meekly bright !—though now no more 
Her clear eye flash’d with youth’s all tameless glee, | 
Yet something holier than its dayspring wore, ‘ 
There in soft rest lay beautiful to see ; : 
A charm with graver, tenderer sweetness fraught— 
The blending of deep love and matron thought. 


Through the gay throng she moved, serenely fair, 
And such calm joy as fills a moonlight sky, 

Sate on her brow, beneath its graceful hair, 

As her young daughter in the dance went by, 
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With the fleet step of one that yet hath known 
Smiles and kind voices in this world alone. = 


Lurk’d there no secret boding in her breast ? 

Did no faint whisper warn of evil nigh? 

—Such oft awake when most the heart seems blest 
"Midst the light laughter of festivity : 

Whence come those tones ?—alas! enough we know, 
To mingle fear with all triumphal show ! 


Who spoke of Evil, when young feet were flying 

In fairy rings around the echoing hall, 

Soft airs through braided locks in perfume sighing, 
Glad pulses beating unto music’s call ? 

—Silence! the minstrels pause—and hark! a sound ; i 
A strange quick rustling which their notes had drown’d ! * 
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And lo! alight upon the dancers breaking— 
Not such their clear and silvery lamps had shed ! a 
From the gay dream of revelry awaking, a 
One moment holds them still in breathless dread ;— ee. 
The wild fierce lustre grows—then bursts a ery— 
Fire! through the hall and round it gathering—fly ! 





To the green coverts of the garden-bowers ; ¥ 
A gorgeous masque of pageantry and fear, 
Startling the birds and trampling down the flowers : 
While from the dome behiad, red sparkles driven 
Pierce the dark stillness of the midnight Heaven. jf 


And where is she, Pauline ?—the hurrying throng 
Have swept her onward, as a stormy blast | 
Might sweep some faint o’erwearied bird along,— fs 
— Till now the threshold of that Death is past, 
And free she stands beneath the starry skies, 
Calling her child—but no sweet voice replies. 


“ Bertha! where art thou?—speak, oh! speak, my own !”— 
—Alas! unconscious of her pangs the while, ; 

The gentle girl, in fear’s cold grasp alone, 

Powerless hath sunk amidst the blazing pile ; 

A young bright form, deck’d gloriously for Death, 

With flowers ail shrinking at the flame’s fierce breath ! 


But oh! thy strength, deep Love !—there is no power 
To stay the mother from that rolling grave, 

Though fast on high the fiery volumes tower, 

And forth, like banners, from each lattice wave. 
Back, back she rushes through a host combined— 
Mighty is anguish, with affection twined ! 
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Boswell Redivivus. 


And what bold step may follow, ‘midst the roar 

Of the red billows, o’er their prey that rise ? 

None !—Courage there stood still—and never more 
Did those fair forms emerge on human eyes! 

Was one brief meeting theirs, one wild farewell, 
And died they heart to heart ?—oh ! who can tell ? 
Freshly and cloudlessly the morning broke 

On that sad palace, midst its pleasure-shades ; 

Its painted roofs had sunk—yet black with smoke 
And lonely stood its marble colonnades : 

But yester-eve their shafts with wreaths were bound— 
Now lay the scene one shrivell’d scroll around ! 

And bore the ruins no recording trace 

Of all that woman’s heart had dared and done ? 
—Yes! there were gems to mark its mortal place, 
That forth from dust and ashes dimly shone ! - 
Those had the mother, on her gentle breast, 

Worn round her child’s fair image, there at rest.* 
And they were all !—the tender and the true 

Left this alone her sacrifice to prove, 

Hallowing the spot where mirth once lightly flew, 
To deep, lone, peer thoughts of grief and love ! 
—Oh! we have need of patient Faith below, 

To clear away the mysteries of such woe! I. HH. 


BOSWELL REDIVIVUS.—NO. V. 


N—— mentioned the death of poor F , Who had been with him 
a few days before, laughing and in great spirits ; and the next thing he 
heard was that he had shot himself. I asked if there was any par- 
ticular reason? He said “* No: that he had left a note upon the table, 
saying that his friends had forsaken him, that he knew no cause, and 
that he was tired of life. His patron, Croker of the Admiralty, had, 
it seems, set him to paint a picture of Louis the Eighteenth receiving 
the Order of the Garter. He had probably been teazed about that. 
These insipid court-subjects were destined to be fatal to artists. Poor 
Bird had been employed to paint a picture of Louis the Eighteenth land- 
ing at Calais, and had died of chagrin and disappointment at his fail- 
ure. Who could make any thing of such a figure and such a subject ? 
There was nothing to be done; and yet if the artist added any thing of 
his own, he was called to order by his would-be patrons, as falsifying 
what appeared to them an important event in history. It was only a 
person like Rubens who could succeed in such subjects by taking what 
licences he thought proper, and having authority enough to dictate to 
his advisers.” A gentleman came in, who asked if F was likely to 
have succeeded in his art? N answered, ‘* There were several 
things against it. He was good-looking, good-natured, and a wit. 
He was accordingly asked out to dine, and caressed by those who 
knew him ; and a young man after receiving these flattering marks of 
attention, and enjoying the height of luxury and splendour, was not 

















* “ L’on n’a pu reconnoitre ce qui restoit d’elle sur la terre, qu’au chiffre de 


ses enfans, qui marquoit encore la place ou cet ange avoit péri.” 
MavaMe De STAkt. 
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inclined to return to his painting-room, to brood over a design that 
would cost him infinite trouble, and the success of which was at last 
doubtful. Few young men of agrecable persons or conversation turned 
out great artists. It was easier to look in the glass than to make a 
dull canvass shine like a lucid mirror; and, as to talking, Sir Joshua 
used to say, a painter should sew up his mouth. It was only the love 
of distinction that produced eminence ; and if a man was admired for 
one thing, that was enough. We only work out our way to excellence 
by being imprisoned in defects. It requires a long apprenticeship, 
great pains, and prodigious self-denial, which no man will submit to, 
except from necessity, or as the only chance he has of escaping from 
obscurity. I remember when Mr. Locke (of Norbury Park) first came 
over from Italy; and old Dr. Moore, who had a high opinion of him, 
was crying up his drawings, and asked me, if I did not think he would 
make a great painter? I said, ‘ No, never !’—‘ Why not ?’— Be. 
cause he has six thousand a year.’ No one would throw away all the 
advantages and indulgences this ensured him, to shut himself up ina 
garret to pore over that which after all may expose him to contempt 
and ridicule. Artists, to be sure, have gone on painting after they 
have got rich, such as Rubens and Titian, and indeed Sir Joshua ; but 
then it had by this time become a habit and a source of pleasure instead 
of a toil to them, and the honours and distinction they had acquired by 
it counterbalanced every other consideration. Their love of the art 
had become greater than their love of riches or of idleness: but at first 
this is not the case, and the repugnance to labour is only mastered by 
the absolute necessity for it. People apply to study only when they 
cannot help it. No one was ever known to succeed without this stimu- 
lus.” I ventured to say that no one, I believed, ever succeeded without 
great application; but that where there was a strong turn for any thing, 
a man in this sense could not help himself, and the application followed 
of course, and was, in fact, comparatively easy. N turned short 
round upon me, and said,——‘* Then you admit original genius? | 
cannot agree with you there.” I said,—‘* Waving that, and not in- 
quiring how the inclination comes, but early in life a fondness, a passion 
for a certain pursuit is imbibed ; the mind is haunted by this object, it 
cannot rest without it (any more than the body without food), it be 
comes the strongest feeling it has, and then, I think the most intense 
application follows naturally, just as in the case of a passion for money, 
or any other passion——-the most unremitting application without this 
is forced and of no use; and where this original bias exists, no other 
motive is required.”—** Oh! but,” said N , ‘if you had to labour 
on by yourself without competitors or admirers, you would soon lay 
down your pencil or your pen in disgust. It is the hope of shining, or 
the fear of being eclipsed, that urges you on. Do you think if nobody 
took any notice of what you did, this would not damp your ardour !” 
—-“* Yes; after I had done any thing that I thought worth notice, 
it might considerably : but how many minds (almost all the great ones) 
were formed in secrecy and solitude, without knowing whether they 
should ever make a figure or not! Ail they knew was, that they 
liked what they were about, and gave their whole souls to it. There 
was Hogarth, there was Correggio: what enabled these artists to gain 
the perfection in their several ways, which afterwards gained them the 
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thar attention of the world? Not the premature applause of the by- 
last standers, but the vivid tingling delight with which the one seized upon a 
ne &P grotesque incident or expression——‘ the wrapt soul sitting in the eyes’ 
cea — of the other, as he drew a saint or angel from the skies. If they had 
hua - been brought forward very early, before they had served this thorough 
love FF apprenticeship to their art, (the opinion of the world apart,) it might 
l for have damped or made coxcombs of them. It was the love and per- 
ence | ception of excellence (or the favouring smile of the Muse) that in my 
hip, B view produced excellence and formed the man of genius. Some, like 
itto, — Milton, had gone on with a great work all their lives with little en- 
from B couragement but the hope of posthumous fame.”—“ It is not that,” 
came said N ; “ you cannot see so far. It is not those who have gone 
him, —- before you, or those who are to come after you, as Sir Joshua used 
ould F to say, but those who are by your side, running the same race, that 
 Be- make you look about you. What made Titian jealous of Tintoret? 
| the Because he stood immediately in his way, and their works were com- 
ina pared together. If there had been a hundred Tintorets a thousand 
empt miles off, he would not have cared about them. That is what takes 
they off the edge and stimulus of exertion in old age; those who were our 
but competitors in early life, whom we wished to excel, or whose good 
stead opinion we were most anxious about, are gone, and have left us ina 
d by manner by ourselves, in a sort of new world, where we know and are 
> art as little known as on entering a strange country. Our ambition is 
first cold, with the ashes of those whom we feared or loved. I remember 
d by old Alderman Boydell using an expression which explained this. Once 
they f when I was in the coach with him, and in reply to some compliment of 
imu- fe mine on his success in life, he said,—‘ Ah! there was one who would 
hout have been pleased at it; but Aer I have lost!’ The fine coach and all 
ing, the city-trappings were nothing to him without his wife, who remem- 
wed F bered what he was, and the gradations and anxious cares by which he 
hort # rose to his present affluence, and was a kind of monitor to remind him 
| of his former self and of the different vicissitudes of his fortune.” 
; ine N then spoke of old Alderman Boydell with great regret, and 
sion said,—‘* He was a man of sense and liberality, and a true patron of the 
tit art. His son, who came after him, had not the same capacity, and 
tbe wanted to dictate to the artists what they were to do. He mentioned 
ense § some instance of his wanting him to paint a picture on a subject for 
ney, —- which he was totally unfit, and of a size which he had never been ac- 
this © customed to, and he had told him ‘ he must get somebody else to do it.’” 
ther F I said,—* Booksellers and editors had the same infirmity, and always 
pour wanted you to express their ideas, not your own. Sir R. P had 
lay once gone up to Coleridge, after hearing him talk in a large party, 
or and offered him ‘nine guineas a sheet for his conversation!’ He 
ody calculated that the ‘nine guineas a sheet’ would be at least as strong 
ir?” 4 stimulus to his imagination as the wasting his words in a room full 
rice, of company.” N . ‘* Ay, he came to me once, and wished me to 
nes) do a work which was to contain a history of art in all countries, and 
hey from the beginning of the world. I said it would be an invaluable 
hey work if it could be done; but that there was no one alive who could 
ere do it.” 
zain N—— afterwards, by some transition, spoke of the characters of 


the Women, and asked my opinion. I said, “ All my metaphysics leaned 
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to the vulgar side of these questions: I thought there was a differ. 
ence of original genius, a difference in the character of the sexes, &c. 
Women appeared to me to do some things better than men; and there. 
fore | concluded they must do other things worse.” N-——— mentioned 
Annibal Caracci, and said, ‘‘ How odd it was, that in looking at any 
work of his, you could swear it was done by aman! Ludovico Ca. 
racci had a finer and more thoughtful expression, but not the same 
bold and workmanlike character. There was Michacl Angelo again 
what woman would ever have thought of painting the figures in the Sis. 
tine chapel? There was Dryden too, what a thorough manly cha- 
racter there was in his style! And Pope”—([I interrupted, “ seemed 
to me between a man and a woman!” |—“ It was not,” he continued, 
“that women were not often very clever (cleverer than many men), 
but there was a point of excellence which they never reached. Yet 
the greatest pains had been taken with several. Angelica Kauff- 
man had been brought up from a child to the art, and had been 
taken by her father (in boy’s clothes) to the Academy to ‘learn to 
draw; but there was an effeminate and feeble look in all her 
works, though not without merit. There was not the man’s hand, 
or what Fuseli used to call a “fist” in them, that is, something coarse 
and clumsy enough, perhaps, but still with strength and muscle. 
Even in common things, you would see a carpenter drive a nail ina 
way that a woman never would; or if you had a suit of clothes made 
by a woman, they would hang quite loose about you, and seem ready 
to fall off. Yet it is extraordinary too, said N , that in what has 
sometimes been thought the peculiar province of men, courage and 
heroism, there have been women fully upon a par with any men, such 
as Joan of Arc, and many others, who have never been surpassed as 
leaders in battle.” I observed that of all the women I had ever seen 
or known any thing of, Mrs. Siddons struck me as the grandest. He 
said,—‘‘ Oh! that’s her outward form, which stamps her so completely 
for tragedy, not the mental part, I assure you. Both she and her 
brother were cut out by Nature for a tragedy king and queen. It is 
what Mrs. Hannah More has said of her, ‘ Her’s is the afflicted!” 
I replied, that she seemed to me equally great in anger or in contempt, 
or in any stately part, as she was in grief, as in her Lady Macbeth. 
* Yes,” he said, “ that, to be sure, was a masterpiece.” I asked what 
he thought of Mrs. Inchbald? He said, “Oh! very highly: there 
was no affectation in her. I once took up her Simple Story, (which 
my sister had borrowed from the circulating library,) and looking into 
it, 1 said, ‘My God! what have you got here?’ and I never moved 
from the chair till I had finished it. Her Nature and Art is equally 
fine—the very marrow of genius. She seems to me, I said, like Venus 
writing books. Yes, women have certainly been successful in writing 
novels; and in plays too. I think Mrs. Centlivre’s are better than 
Congreve’s. Their letters, too, are admirable: it is only when they put 
on the breeches and try to write like men, that they become pedantic 
and tiresome. In giving advice, too, I have often found that they ex- 
celled; and when I have been irritated by any circumstance, and have 
laid more stress upon any thing than it was worth, they have seen the 
thing in a right point of view, and tamed down my asperities.” On this 
1 remarked, that I thought, in general, it might be said that the 
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faculties of women were of a passive character. They judged by the 
simple effect upon their feelings, without inquiring into reasons. Men 
had to act ; women had the coolness and the advantages of by-standers, 
and were neither implicated in the theories nor the passions of men. 
While we were proving a thing to be wrong, they would feel it to be 
ridiculous. I said I thought they had more of common sense, though 
less of acquired capacity than men. They were freer from the absur- 
dities of creeds and dogmas, from the virulence of party in religion and 
politics (by which we showed our sense and superiority), nor were their 
heads so much filled with the lumber of learned folios. I mentioned 
as an illustration, that when old Baxter (the celebrated casuist and non- 
conformist divine) first went to Kidderminster to preach, he was 
almost pelted by the women for maintaining from the pulpit the then 
fashionable and orthodox doctrine, that ‘Hell was paved with infants’ 
skulls.” The theory, which the learned divine had piled up on argu- 
ments and authorities, is now exploded : the common-sense feeling on 
the subject, which the women of that day took up in opposition to it as 
a dictate of humanity, would be now thought the philosophical one. 
“ Yes,” said N——, ‘but this exploded doctrine was knocked down 
by some man, as it had been set up by one : the women would let things 
remain as they are, without making any progress in error or wisdom. 
We do best together: our strength and our weakness mutually correct 
each other.” N then read me from a volume lying by him, a cha- 
racter written of his deceased wife by a Dissenting Minister, (a Mr, 
Fox, of Plymouth,) which is so beautiful that I shall transcribe it here. 

“Written by Mr. John Fox, on the death of his wife, who was the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Isaac Gelling. 

“My dear wife died to my unspeakable grief, Dec. i9th, 1762. 
With the loss of my dear companion died all the pleasure of my life ; 
and no wonder: I had lived with her forty years, in which time 
nothing happened to abate the strictness of cur Friendship, or to create 
a coolness or indifierence so common and even unregarded by many 
in the world. I thank God I enjoyed my full liberty, my health, such 
pleasures and diversions as I liked, perfect peace and competence dur- 
ing the time; which were all seasoned and heightened every day more 
or less by constant marks of friendship, most inviolable affection, and a 
most cheerful endeavour to make my life agreeable. Nothing disturbed 
me but her many and constant disorders; under all which I could see 
how her faithful heart was strongly attached to me. And who could 
stand the shock of seeing the attacks of Death upon and then her final 
dissolution? The consequences to me were fatal. Old age rushed 
upon me, like an armed man: my appetite failed, my strength was 

one, every amusement became flat and dull; my countenance fell, and 

| have nothing to do but to drag on a heavy chain for the rest of my 
life; which I hope a good God will enable me to do without murmur- 
ing, and in sentlanion, to say with all my soul— 

Te Deum Lavpamus. 

_ “This was written on a paper blotted by tears, and stuck with wafers 
into the first page of the family Bible. 

“ Mr. John Fox died 22d of October, 1763. He was born May 
10th, 1693,” 
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In consequence of the foregoing intelligence, all idea of continuing the 
expedition against Fort Wayne was abandoned, and the boats were ordered 
the same evening to descend the river. Major Muir having, however, re- 
solved to await the approach of the enemy, a position was taken up early 
on the following morning on the heights overlooking the ford’ at’ which 
the enemy was expected to cross. Having passed nearly the whole of the 
day in the vain expectation of his appearance, it was at length decided 
on, that the Americans, apprised of our vicinity by the view of the bodies 
of their scouts slain the evening before, had taken a different direction, 
and instead of traversing the river at the usual ford, had forced their march 
by a less frequented route on the opposite bank. Such a manceuvre on 
the part of the American general would necessarily have cut off our retreat, 
and we must have combated an enemy infinitely superior in numbers, under 
every disadvantage, in the heart of his own country, and, in the event of our 
boats falling into his hands, destitute of every resource. The detachment 
was consequently ordered to retire with all possible expedition on Defiance, 
a fortress situated about half way between the Miami village and the point 
from whence we commenced our retreat, formerly garrisoned by the Ameri- 
can troops, but then in a state of utter ruin and dilapidation. Having 
crossed the river at this place, a position was again taken up at a point 
beyond which the enemy could not effect his passage unperceived. Here, 
however, we did not long remain. Early on the morning after our arrival, a 
party of Indians appeared along our line conducting a prisoner they had 
found straying in the woods at a short distance from the enemy’s camp. 
From his account it appeared that the information given by the American 
officer was perfectly correct. The force of the enemy consisted of two 
thousand five hundred men under the command of General Winchester ; they 
were destined for the Miami, where it was intended to construct a fortifica- 
tion. On arriving at the spot where their slaughtered scouts lay unburied 
along the road, an alarm was spread throughout their columns, and deeming 
a numerous enemy to be in their front, it was thought prudent to intrench 
themselves where they were. For this purpose trees were immediately 
felled, and in the course of a few hours, with that expedition for which the 
Western Americans, with whom the axe is almost as indispensable a weapon 
as the rifle, are remarkable, an inclosure with interstices for musquetry, and 
sufficiently large to contain their whole force, together with their baggage 
and waggons, was completed. It being evident from this intelligence that 
the object of our enterprise was entirely frustrated, and that an attack on the 
enemy's intrenchments with our feeble force, if unsuccessful, must neces- 
sarily compromise the safety of our own posts, Major Muir decided on 
returning to Amherstburg, which fortress the detachment at length reached 
after a fruitless absence of three weeks. 

In the course of our return, and shortly subsequent to his capture, we fell 
in with the prisoner from whom the above report had been obtained. He 
was already adopted in that tribe of Indians, to which his captors belonged, 
and was habited after their manner. His head was partly shaved, and 
covered with a handkerchief, rolled in the form of a turban, after the manner 
of the natives. His face was painted several colours, and so complete was 
the metamorphosis, that but for the whiteness of skin visible through several 
parts of his dress, it would have been difficult to distinguish him from those 
by whom he was surrounded. At the moment we saw him, he was seated in 
a tent, sharing the evening-meal of his new countrymen, with much appe- 
tite and unconcern. He expressed himself as being quite reconciled to his 
new condition, and spoke with warmth of the kind treatment he had re- 
ceived ; nor did he seem to attach much consequence to the assurance given 
him that every exertion would be made on our return to obtain his libera- 
tion. We saw him some weeks later at Amherstburg ; and strange as it may 
appear, he assured us that he preferred the idle life he had led among the 
Indians to a repetition of active service in the American army. 
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About this period Mr. Robert Dickson, a gentleman to whom a long inter- 
course with the mere remote savages of the West had rendered their lan- 
guage and customs as familiar as his influence among them was unbounded, 
arrived at Amherstburg with a number of canoes, filled with warriors of the 
fiercest character and appearance. Among the most remarkable of these 
tribes were the Sawkies, a race of men whose towering height, athletic 
forms, and nobleness of feature, might recal the idea of the Romans in the 
earlier stages of their barbarity ; and another tribe, whose Indian name I do 
not recollect, but who were known among ourselves by their assumed appella- 
tion of devoted men. The costume of the latter was a dress of white leather, 
extremely pliant, and curiously embroidered with the stained quills of the 
yorcupine, in the preparation of which the natives evince much taste and 
ingenuity. ‘They were few in number, and, professing to hold death in deri- 
sion, were looked upon by the other warriors much in the same light that 
we regard our forlorn hope, the post of danger being reserved for them. One 
of their chiefs having been invited to breakfast with several officers of the 
garrison, was at much pains, in the course of the meal, to impress upon the 
minds of his hosts the particular virtues of his tribe ; and in order to demon- 
strate more fully the extent to which they carried their disregard of pain or 
death, drew a sharp knife from its sheath, and, having ‘cut a piece of flesh 
out of one of his thighs, threw it contemptuously away, exclaiming that 
‘he gave it to the dogs.’ A tribe even fiercer than these, although evineing 
no disposition to prove their hardihood and courage by the self-infliction of 
pain, were the Minouminies, a race of men whose limbs formed in the finest 
mould of symmetry, and full expansive chests, sufficiently attested their vigour 
and activity. Of these, however, I shall have oceasion to speak hereafter. 
It was a picturesque sight to behold the light bark canoes of the different 
warriors skimming along the surface of the broad and tranquil river of 
Detroit, their streamers floating in air, and the paddlers keeping time with 
their oars, while the salute fired from the fort, and answered from the little 
fleet by discharges of fire-arms, mingled with the shrill war-ery echoing 
over the bosom of the deep and dying away in the adjacent forests. The 
arrival of this reinforcement increased our Indian strength to three thou- 
sand warriors. The 41st regiment, about six hundred strong, and two com- 
panies of the Newfoundland Fencibles, composed the whole of our regular 
force. The latter were, however, employed as marines on board the different 
vessels of war, so that the defence of the two fortresses of Detroit and Am- 
herstburg was intrusted to the 41st alone. 

The month of October was marked by an event of the most melancholy 
nature—the death of General Brock, who fell a victim to the intrepidity and 
daring of his character. The Americans being in force along the Niagara 
frontier, a landing was effected early on the morning of the 13th by a con- 
siderable body under General Wadsworth, who immediately possessed him- 
self of the heights of Queenston. The little army of General Brock con- 
sisted of the Ist battalions 8th and 49th regiments, a few companies of the 
Glengary Fencibles, some militia, and a small body of Indians. On the first 
alarm, the gallant commander, leaving General Sheaffe to bring up the main 
body, dashed forward at the head of the fiank companies of the 8th and 49th 
regiments, who advanced up the heights in double-quick time, and under a 
heavy fire from the enemy. Conspicuous from his dress, his height, and the 
enthusiasm with which he animated his little band, General Brock was soon 
recognized and singled out by their riflemen, whose celebrity for unerring 
aim was never more cruelly justified. Mortally wounded, he fell from his 
horse, and his body lay extended near that of Colonel Macdonnell, his prin- 
cipal aide-de-camp, a fine promising young officer, killed nearly at the same 
instant at his side. Filled with grief, and burning to revenge the death of 
their favourite commander, the men redoubled their exertions in the ascent, 
and the main body coming up at this moment the action became general. 
The enemy was soon driven from his position at the point of the bayonet. 
Those who attempted to escape in the woods were driven back by the In- 

dians and militia, and falling on such of their own lines as yet sustained the 
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shock, threw them into confusion. Little quarter was given in the onset, 
Driven near the edge of the precipices, with which the heights of Queenston 
abound, the enemy fought for a moment with all the obstinacy of despair, 
but, compelled at length to yield to their exasperated foe, their remaining 
line was entirely broken. Many threw down their arms, and implored the 
clemency of their victors. Others cast themselves wildly over the preci- 
vices, and were dashed in their fall against the rocks, or hung suspended 
St the bushes which had caught them in their descent, and in parts 
where no human hand could tender them assistance. Never was victory 
more complete. Few of the enemy returned to tell the tale of their 
disaster, and the American general was among the number of the captives, 
The loss of their leader, however, cast a gloom over every English brow, 
and an advantage thus purchased was deemed at too high a price. 
General Brock was beloved by the soldiery, particularly the 49th, of 
which he had long been colonel; and the indignation of their grief for 
his loss cost the Americans many a life on that day, that had otherwise been 
spared. At Amherstburg the account of his death was received with heart- 
felt concern ; and not a man was there of those he had lately led to victory, 
who failed to pay that tribute of regret to his memory, which the gallantry 
and magnanimity of this glorious chief was so every way calculated to 
awaken in the breast of the soldier. 

Towards the close of the autumn, General Winchester having advanced 
to the Miami, and thrown up astrong fortification on the right bank of that 
river, a detachment consisting of one hundred militia, a six-pounder, and a 
body of Indians, under Major P-eynolds of the militia, were ordered to occupy 
Frenchtown, 2 small village on the oppesite shore, situated on the river Raisin, 
and distant about eighteen miles from Amherstburg. Here this little corps 
of observation continued to remain until the 17th of January, 1813, when 
the advanced guard of the enemy, closely followed by their main body, sud- 
denly appearing in sight, Major Reynolds withdrew to a small wood skirting 
the plain. At this point, the Americans were kept in check by an animated 
fire from the militia and Indians, supported by the well-directed service of 
Bombardier Kitson. Afver a spivited affair, which continued upwards of an 
hour, the fire from the enemy’s line began to slacken, and they retired across 
the plain, suffering Major Reynolds to effect his retreat unmolested. 

The account of this affair reaching Amherstburg on the evening of the 
Isth, the whole of our disposable force was ordered to be in readiness to 
march on the following morning. Accordingly, early on the 19th, Colonel 
Procter, then commanding, leaving a handful of men to garrison the posts, 
crossed the river Detroit with a body of one thousand troops and militia, 
eight hundred Indians, two howitzers, and several four and six-pounders. 
The different vessels being laid up for the season, parts of their crews were 
ordered to serve with the artillery, and the two companies of the Newfound- 
land Fencibles attached to the brigade. No sight could be more beautiful 
than the departure of this little army from Amherstburg. It was the depth 
of winter ; and the river at the point we crossed being four miles in breadth, 
the deep rumbling noise of the guns prolonging their reverberations like the 
roar of distant thunder, as they moved along the ice, mingled with the wild 
cries of the Indians, seemed to threaten some convulsion of nature; while 
the appearance of the troops winding along the road, now lost behind some 
cliff of rugged ice, now emerging into view, their polished arms glittering in 
the sunbeams, gave an air of romantic grandeur to the scene, which the Euro- 
pean unaccustomed to the sight of those stupendous seasons, can with diffi- 
culty conceive. 

On the 22d, before daybreak, we came within sight of the enemy, occu- 
pying the position lately held by Major Reynolds. Such was their security 
and negligence, that our line was formed within musquet-shot of their 
defences, and yet not an individual was aware of our approach. Several 
shells thrown into their camp, however, soon aroused them from their slum- 
ber, and the action became general. The Americans, resting their rifles on 
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the breastwork by which they were covered, fought under every advantage, 
the dark line of troops before them serving as a point of direction, which 
could not fail to be perceived along the tract of snow by which they were 
surrounded. Much execution was done among the artillery and seamen. 
Placed in front of the line, and singled out by their marksmen, the officers 
and men of those departments were particularly exposed, and many of the 
guns were abandoned from want hands to work them. The fire of the enemy 
was not less galling to the troops, yet, although falling at every step, they 
continued to advance with the utmost resolution and gallantry. The action 
had continued about an hour, when the American right being entirely 
broken by the militia and Indians, a movement was made to occupy the 
ground they had abandoned, and take the enemy in flank. This manauvre 
succeeding, a corps of Americans, to the number of six hundred, threw them- 
selves into the strong block-houses they had already constructed since their 
arrival, where they continued to make an obstinate defence. Meanwhile, 
their right and part of the centre, closely followed across the ice by the In- 
dians, fell almost unresisting victims to the wrath of their pursuers ; and for 
nearly two miles along the road by which they passed, the snow was covered 
with the blood and bodies of the slain. Among the fugitives was General 
Winchester himself, who, falling into the hands of several of the Wyandot 
Indians, was conducted, together with his son, a youth of sixteen, to our rear. 
Here, being informed of the state of the action, he immediately penned an 
order to the officer commanding the block-houses, desiring him te surrender 
the troops under him as prisoners of war. This being conveyed to Colonel 
Procter the fire from our line was discontinued, and an officer despatched 
with a flag and the docu nent in question, the result of which was the capi- 
tulation of men, who, dreading to fall into the hands of the Indians, 
had resolved to sell their lives at the dearest rate, and could with difficulty 
have been expelled from the buildings into which they had thrown them- 
selves. In this manner was the whole of the American force destroyed, one 
hundred and fifty men only effecting their escape into Fort Meigs, the for- 
tification which had been erected on the banks of the Miami. So complete 
was the surprise of the enemy when attacked, that General Winchester at 
his capture had no other covering than the dress in which he a and his 
head was ornamented with a white cotton nightcap, which gave him a very 
unsoldierlike appearance indeed. It may be inquired by the military reader 
why, since our columns had advanced so near an enemy unconscious of their 
approach, they were not suffered to enter their encampment bayonet in hand, 
instead of being exposed unnecessarily to the destructive fire of the riflemen. 
That question must be resolved by those who planned the attack. Let it 
suffice, that the good conduct and firmness of the troops employed overcame 
every obstacle, and that the defeat of the enemy was of the most decisive 
character. 

In this affair we lost twenty-five men killed, and from fifty to sixty wounded 
of the line. The militia and Indians, having been covered by a wood and 
some detached fences, suffered less. Colonel St. George, particularly dis- 
tinguished by his valour and exertions on this occasion, received five wounds 
—several of them severe, and had a horse shot under him. No officer was 
killed ; but among the wounded were Lieutenants Carr, of the Newfoundland 
regiment, dangerously, (since dead), Clemow, of the 41st, and Rolette and 
Irvine of the Navy, the latter in the heel, and immediately under the enemy’s 
breastwork, while endeavouring singly to withdraw a four-pounder, which 
had been advanced and abandoned by his men. Another individual who de- 
Serves honourable mention here, was a midshipman, son of Doctor Richard- 
son of Amherstburg, one of the magistrates for that district. This youth, 
then only fourteen years of age, had long been anxious to find himself en- 
gaged in an affair with the enemy, but no opportunity having presented 
itself on the lake, he had resolved to seize the first favourable occasion on 
land. Disobeying the positive order given him to remain behind, he joined 
the division afew Seats efore we reached Frenchtown, and, attaching himself 
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to his department, was among the number of those singled out by the enemy's 
marksmen, and, while in the act of applying a match to one of the guns, wag 
struck by a ball, which shattered his right leg and felled him to the earth, 
Doctor Richardson had been called on in his medical ca macity to attend the 
expedition, and was then with the staff in the rear. ‘The first care of this 
gallant and excellent boy was to conceal his wound from his father ; and he 
begged those by whom he was borne from the field, to convey him to a posi. 
tion remote from that occupied by the staff, and request another surgeon 
to attend him, which was accordingly done. After having suffered in. 
tensely, but with manly courage, for six months, he was at length enabled 
to remove to Lower Canada, where his conduct being generally known, 
he was taken into favour by the commander in chief, who gave him 
the commission of a lieutenant in one of the provincial corps. Colonel 
Harvey, adjutant-general, and Colonel Murray, quarter-master-general, 
were also forward in affording the most flattering testimonials of their 
esteem; and this generous youth had the satisfaction to perceive, that 
although afflicted with a wound which eventually cost him his life, the noble 
spirit developed at so early a stage of his existence was not without its re. 
ward in the estimation of men whose military rank and character lent addi- 
tional weight to their individual approbation. 

‘The appearance of the American eee captured at Frenchtown was 
miserable to the last degree. They had the air of men to whom cleanliness 
was a virtue unknown, and their squalid bodies were covered by habiliments 
that had evidently undergone every change of season, and were arrived at 
the last stage of repair. It has already been remarked that it was the depth 
of winter; but searcely an individual was in possession of a great coat or 
cloak, and few of them wore garments of wool of any description. They 
still retained their summer dress, consisting of cotton stuff of various 
colours, shaped into frocks, and descending to the knee : their trowsers were 
of the same material. ‘They were covered with slouched hats, worn bare by 
constant use, beneath which their long hair fell matted and uncombed over 
their cheeks; and these together with the dirty blankets wrapped around 
their loins to protect them against the inclemency of the season, and 
fastened by broad leather belts, into which were thrust axes and knives of 
an enormous length, gave them an air of wildness and savageness, which in 
Italy would have caused them to pass for brigands of the Apennines. ‘lhe 
only distinction between the garb of the officer and that of the soldier was, 
that the one, in addition to his sword, carried a shoré rifle instead of a long 
one, while a dagger, often curiously worked and of some value, supplied the 
place of the knife. This description may be considered as applicable to the 
various hordes of irregular troops sent forth throughout the war from the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky. The equipment was ever the same, and 
differing only inasmuch as their opportunities of preserving or renewing it 
were more or less frequent. 

Far from being discouraged by the discomfiture of their armies under 
Generals Hull and Winchester, the Americans despatched a third and 
more formidable under one of their most experienced commanders, General 
Harrison, who, reaching Fort Meigs shortly subsequent to the affair at 
Frenchtown, directed his attention to the construction of works which ren- 
‘ered his position in some measure impregnable. Determined if possible to 
thwart the views of the enemy, and give a finishing stroke to his movements 
in that quarter, General Procter aa promoted) ordered an expedition 
to be in readiness to move for the Miami. Accordingly, towards the close of 
April, a detachment of the 41st, some militia, and 1500 Indians, accom- 
panied by a train of battering artillery, and attended by two gun-boats, 
proceeded up that river, and established themselves on the left bank at the 
distance of a mile from the site selected for our batteries. ‘The season 
was unusually wet, yet, in defiance of every obstacle, they were erected the 
same night in front of the American fortress, and the guns transported 
along a road in which the axle-trees of the carriages were frequently buried 
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in mud. Among other battering pieces were two 2t-pounders, in the 
transportation of which 200 men with several oxen were employed from nine 
o'clock at night until daybreak in the morning. At Soadth every prepara- 
tion having been made, a gun fired from one of the boats was the signal for 
their opening, and early on the morning of the Ist of May, a heavy fire 
was commenced, and continued for four days without intermission, during 
which period every one of the enemy’s batteries within ourrange were silenced 
and dismantled. The fire of the oe battery was principally directed 
against the powder magazine, which the besieged were busily oceupied in 
covering and protecting from our hot shot. It was impossible to have 
artillery better served: every shot that was fired sank into the roof of the 
magazine, scattering the earth to a considerable distance, and burying 
many of the workmen in its bed, from whence we could distinctly perceive 
the survivors dragging forth the bodies of their slaughtered comrades. 
Meanwhile the flank companies of the 41st, with a few Indians, had been 
detached to the opposite shore within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s 
works, and had constructed a battery, from which a galling cross-fire was 
maintained. Dismayed at the success of our operations, General Harrison, 
already apprised before our arrival of the approach of a reinforcement of 
1500 men, then descending the Miami under General Clay, contrived to 
despatch a courier on the evening of the 4th, with an order for that * 
officer to land immediately and possess himself of our batteries on the left 
bank, while he (General Harrison) sallied forth to carry those on the right. 
Accordingly, at eight o'clock on the morning of the 4th, General Clay 
pushed forward the whole of his force, and meeting with no opposition at 
the batteries, which were entirely ig 0 igs proceeded to spike the 
guns in conformity with his instructions ; but elated with his success, and 
disobeying the positive order of his chief, which was to retire the instant 
his object was effected, continued to occupy the position. In the mean 
time the flying artillerymen had given the alarm, and three companies of 
the 4lst, several of militia, and a body of Indians, the latter under their 
celebrated chieftain Tecumseh, were ordered to move on the instant, and re- 
possess themselves of the works. ‘The rain, which had commenced early in 
the morning, continued to fall with violence, and the road, as has already 
been described, was knee-deep with mud, yet the men advanced to the 
assault with the utmost alacrity and determination ‘The enemy on our ap- 
proach had sheltered themselves behind the batteries, affording them every 
facility of defence, yetethey were driven at the point of the bayonet from 
each in succession, until eventually not a man was left in the plain. Flying 
to the woods, the murderous fire of the Indians drove them back upon their 
yursuers, so that they had no possibility of escape. A vast number were 
illed, and independently of the prisoners taken by the Indians, 450, with 
their second in command, fell into our hands. Every man of the detach- 
ment acquitted himself on this occasion to the entire satisfaction of his 
superiors. Among the most conspicuous for gallantry was Major Chambers 
of the 4\st, acting deputy quarter-master-general to the division. Sup- 
ported merely by four or five followers, this meritorious officer advanced 
under a shower of balls from the enemy, and carried one of the batteries 
sword in hand. A private of the same regiment being opposed in an isolated 
situation to three Americans, contrived to disarm and render them his 
prisoners. On joining his company towards the close of the affair, he ex- 
cited much mirth among his comrades, in consequence of the singular man- 
ner in which he appeared, sweating beneath the weight of arms he had se- 
cured as trophies of his victory, and driving his captives before him with 
an air of indifference and carelessness which contrasted admirably with the 
occasion. Of the whole of the division under General Clay, scarcely two 
hundred men effected their escape. Among the fugitives was that officer 
himself. ‘he sortie made by General Harrison at the head of the principal 
pe of the garrison had a different result. The detachment ——— the 
tery already described, were driven from their position, and two officers, 
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Lieutenants Mac Intyre and Hailes, and thirty men, were made prisoners, 
Meanwhile it having been discovered that the guns on the left bank, owing 
to some error on the part of the enemy, had been spiked with the ramrods 
of their musquets, instead of the usual instruments, they were specdily 
rendered serviceable, and the fire from the batteries was renewed. At this 
moment a white flag was observed waving on the ramparts of the fort, and 
the courage and perseverance of the troops appeared at length as if about to 
be crowned by the surrender of a fortress, the siege of which had cost them 
so much toil and privation. Such, however, was far from being the inten. 
tion of General Harrison. Availing himself of the cessation of hostilities 
which necessarily ensued, he caused the officers and men just captured to 
be sent across the river for the purpose of being exchanged ; but this 
was only a feint for the accomplishment of a more important object, 
Drawing up his whole force both of cavalry and infantry in the plain 
beneath the fortress, he caused such of the boats of General Clay's 
division as were laden with ammunition, of which the garrison stood 
much in need, to be dropped under the works, and the stores to be imme- 
diately disembarked. All this took place during the period occupied in 
the exchange of prisoners. Thé remaining boats, containing the baggage 
and private stores of the division, fell into the hands of the Indians 
still engaged in the pursuit cf the fugitives, and the plunder they acquired 
was immense. General Harrison having secured his stores and received the 
officers and men exchanged for his captives, withdrew into the garrison, and 
the bombardment was recommenced. 

The victory obtained at the Miami was such as to reflect credit on every 
branch of the service ; but the satisfaction arising from the conviction was 
deeply embittered by an act of ervelty, which, as the writer of an impartial 
memoir, it becomes my painful duty to record. In the heat of the actiona 
strong corps of the enemy which had thrown down their arms, and surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war, were immediately despatched, under an 
escort of fifty men, for the purpose of being embarked in the gun-boats, 
where it was presumed they would be safe from the attacks of the Indians. 
This measure, however, although dictated by the purest humanity, and ap- 
yarently offering the most probable means of security, proved one of fatal 
import to several of the prisoners. On reaching our encampment, then 
entirely deserted by the troops, they were met by a band of cowardly and 
treacherous Indians, who had borne no share in the action, yet who now, 
guided by the savage instinct of their nature, approached the column, and, 
selecting their victims, commenced the work of hood. In vain did the ha- 
rassed and indignant escort attempt to save them from the fury of their 
destroyers ; the phrenzy of these wretches knew no bounds, and an old and 
excellent soldier of the name of Russell, of the 41st, was shot through the 
heart while endeavouring to wrest a victim from the grasp of his murderer. 
Forty of these unhappy men had already fallen beneath the steel of the in- 
furiated party, when Tecumseh, apprised of what was doing, rode up at 
full speed, and raising his tomahawk threatened to destroy the first man 
who resisted his injunction to desist. Even on those lawless people, to whom 
the language of coercion had hitherto been unknown, the threats and tone of 
the exasperated chieftain produced an instantaneous effect, and they retired 
at once humiliated and confounded. Never did Tecumseh shine more truly 
himself than on this occasion ; and nought of the savage could be distinguished 
save the colour and the garb. Ever merciful and magnanimous as he was ar- 
dent and courageous, the voice of the suppliant seldom reached him in vain; 
and although war was his idol, the element in which he lived, his heart was 
formed to glow with all the nobler and more generous impulses of the war- 
rior ; and his character was not less esteemed by ourselves than reverenced 
by the various tribes over which, in his quality of brother to the prophet, he 
invariably presided. In any other country, and governing any other men, 
Tecumseh would have been a hero; at the head of this uncivilized and un- 


tractable people he was a savage; but a savage such as Civilization herself 
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might not blush to acknowledge for her child. Constantly opposed to the 
encroachments of the Americans for a series of years previous to their 
rupture with England, he had combated their armies on the banks of the 
Wabash with success, and given their leaders proofs of a skill and judg- 
ment in defence of his native soil, which would not have disgraced the earlier 

es of military science in Europe. General Harrison himself, a com- 
mander with whom he had often disputed the palm of victory, with the gene- 
rous candour of the soldier subsequently ascribed to him virtues as a man 
and abilities as a warrior, commanding at once the attention and admiration 
of his enemies. 

The survivors of this melancholy catastrophe were immediately conveyed 
on board the gun-boats moored in the river; and every precaution having 
been taken to prevent a renewal of the scene, the escorting party proceeded 
to the interment of the victims, to whom the rites of sepulture were af- 
forded even before those of our own men who had fallen in the action. 
Colonel Dudley, second in command of General Clay’s division, was among 
the number of the slain. 

On the evening of the second day after this event, I accompanied Major 
Muir of the 41st, in a ramble throughout the encampment of the Lndians, 
distant a few hundred yards from our own. ‘The spectaele there offered to 
our view was at once of the most ludicrous and revolting nature. In various 
directions were lying the trunks and boxes taken in the boats of the American 
division, and the plunderers were busily occupied in displaying their riches, 
carefully examining each article, and attempting to divine its use. Several 
were decked out in the uniforms of the officers ; and although embarrassed 
to the last degree in their movements, and dragging with difficulty the 
heavy military boots with which their legs were for the first time covered, 
strutted forth much to the admiration of their less fortunate comrades, 
Some were habited in plain clothes; others had their bodies clad in clean 
white shirts, contrasting in no ordinary manner with the swarthiness of their 
skins; all wore some article of decoration, and their tents were ornamented 
with saddles, bridles, rifles, daggers, swords, and pistols, many of which were 
handsomely mounted and of curious Lycans { Such was the ridiculous 
part of the picture ; but mingled with these, and in various directions, were 
to be seen the scalps of the slain drying in the sun, stained on the fleshy 
side with vermilion dyes, and dangling in air as they hung suspended from 
the poles to which they were attached, together with hoops of various sizes, 
on which were stretched portions of human skin taken from various parts of 
the body, principally the hand and foot, and yet covered with the nails of 
those parts, while scattered along the ground were visible the members from 
which they had been separated, and serving as nutriment to the wolf-dogs 
Wy which the savages were accompanied. As we continued to advance into 
the heart of the encampment, a scene of a more disgusting nature arrested 
our attention. Stopping at the entrance of a tent occupied by a part of the 
Minoumini tribe, uae spoken of, we observed them seated round a large 
fire, over which was suspended a kettle containing their meal. Each warrior 
had \ ary of string hanging over the edge of the vessel, and tothis was suspend- 
ed a food, which, it will be presumed we heard not without loathing, consisted 
of part of an American. Any expression of our feelings, as we declined the 
invitation they gave us to join in their repast, would have been resented by 
the Indians without much ceremony. We had, therefore, the prudence to 
excuse ourselves under the plea that we had already taken our food, and we 

ned to remove from the contemplation of a sight so revolting to huma- 
nity. This was the only instance in which the natives ever appeared to us 
in the character of Anthropophagi, and the obloquy must in justice fall on 
this tribe alone. They were the most barbarous of the whole Indian race : 
and no example can adduced of a similar disposition being manifested 
by any one other tribe during the course of our struggle with America. 

Since the affair of the 5th the enemy continued to keep, themselves shut 
up within their works, and the bombardment, although followed up with 
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vigour, had effected no practicable breach. From the account given by the 
officers captured during the sortie, it appeared that, with a perseverance 
and toil peculiar to themselves, the Americans had constructed subterranean 

assages to protect them from the annoyance of our shells, which, sinking 
into beds of clay softened by the incessant rains that had fallen, instead of 
exploding, were speedily extinguished. Impatient of longer privation, and 
anxious to return to their families and occupations, numbers of the militia 
withdrew themselves in small bodies, and under cover of the night: while 
the majority of the Indians, enriched by plunder, and rep ge | under the 
tediousness of a mode of warfare so different from their own, with less cere. 
mony and caution left us to prosecute the siege as we could. Tecumseh at 
the head of his own tribe (the Shawanees) and a few others, in all amount. 
ing to about four hundred warriors, continued to remain. The troops also 
were worn down by constant fatigue ; for here, as in every other expedition 
against the enemy, few even of the officers had tents to shield them from 
the weather. A few pieces of bark torn from the trees, and covering the 
skeleton of a hut, was their only habitation, and they were merely separated 
from the damp earth on which they lay by a few scattered leaves, on which 
was generally spread a blanket by the men, and a cloak by the officers, 
Hence frequently arose dysentery, ague, and the various ills to which an 
army, encamped on a wet and unhealthy ground, is inevitably subject ; and 
fortunate was he who possessed the skin of the bear or buffalo, on which he 
could repose his wearied limbs after a period of suffering and privation, 
which those who have never served in the wilds of America can with dif- 
ficulty comprehend. Such was the position of the contending parties towards 
the middle of May, when General Procter, despairing to effect the reduction 
of the fort, caused preparations to be made for raising the siege. Accord. 
ingly the gun-boats ascended the river, and anchored under the batteries, 
the guns of which were conveyed on board under a heavy fire from the 
enemy. The whole being secured, the expedition returned to Amherstburg, 
the Americans remaining tranqui) within their works, and suffering us to 
depart unmolested. 





STANZAS. 


Lixe the young spring-buds sweet and bright, 
And like the lark, aa like the light, 

And like the wind, and like the wave, 

F’en such is Hope: Buds find a grave, 

The lark gives place unto the ow}, 

The light is quench’d in darkness foul, 

The winds are fickle, waves betray, 

And Hope is falser far than they. 


And like the dew upon the thorn, 
And like the blushfal break of morn, 
a ae a vessel oe ie 
nd like a and like a > 
— a such is Maan : the dew exhaes, 
e morning ’s , the vessel sails 
The song is Bhan swiftly flies, : 
The spell is burst, and Man he dies. 


And like the azure skies of June, 
And like the sun, and like the moon, 
— a a bowl, and like a — 

ike a taper’s burning pile, 
E’en such is Life : ho-demned shy rains, 
The sun down, the pale moon wanes, 
The bow! is drain’d, that smile’s the last, 
The taper ’s spent, and Life is past. 
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KECULLECTIONS OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Srre,—At the present time, when the propriety of erecting the New 
College, or London Uuiversity, is so much discussed, and the spf- 
ficiency of the old schools and establishments so violently insisted on ; 
it may be instructive to give a picture of one of those old establish- 
ments, at least, for the guidance of people who are in doubt upon the 
subject. I am, Sir, &c. 

A Country Reaper. 


+o 


The Excellence of Public Schools has for a long time been a fruitful 
theme for panegyric. Upon this point, every doting old gentleman and 
beneficed parson have fatigued their hearers times out of mind, and 
interrupted the course of the bottle. Upon this point every raw youth 
still wastes his small stock of tawdry rhetoric ; thus showing a prepos- 
terous sense of gratitude, which his owz gains do any thing in the world 
but justify. In honest truth, the common-places which are trumpeted 
forth about public schools, are little else than dull, old, impudent 
delusions. The sages of Oxford and Cambridge (and the sages of 
public schools themselves,) hammer them into the thick craniums of 
the young fry beneath them, with as much sincerity and perseverance 
as they would maintain any exploded nuisance in philosophy, which 
the wiser intellects of the present age are employed in abating. So it 
is that errors arise, and so are they een Boys put on their 
opinions with their freshmen’s gowns. Unfortunately they do not dis- 
card them together. 

But i might, in this way, expend a fortune of valuable words upon 
the unwilling reader in vain. So easy is it not to take the trouble of 
investigating a position, or to deny zx foty its stability. “Ido not 
understand you,” or “[ do not agree with you,” is as easy as lying. 
This being the case, it seems to me better, instead of railing at abuses 
generally, or worrying the unrepentant sinner with invective, to place 
my own experience upon record for the benefit of the unwary. An 
argument may be combated in general terms; but a plain fact must be 
plainly refuted. And now to come to the point :— 

I was brought up (I will not say educated) ata public school. What 
tempted my father, otherwise a sensible man, to commit this unhappy 
absurdity, I know not. Whether it was some unlucky promise which 
betrayed itself in me, or some vague ambition in himself, must now 
remain a mystery. Until that period | had been happily disciplined, 
with cane and birch, at a small “ academy” near London. I had re- 
mained there, in a state of gradual improvement, from six until I was 
thirteen years old ; when some demon whispered to my father,—‘“ Send 
your boy to a public school.” Accordingly I was sent thither. My 
old master’s moderate charges (some five and twenty or thirty pounds 
per annum) were paid; my ragged school-books collected; my 
wardrobe replenished ; and I was dispatched (with a guinea in my 
pocket) to a public school. 

—It was on a fine morning in February that my father, my mother, 
and I set off for B—— School. We travelled in a post-chaise (a too ex- 
n 2 
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peditious conveyance then), and reached our resting-place safely on the 
same day. As our chaise entered the town, we observed groups of 
impudent-looking boys, of all sizes, who examined, with something of 
a supercilious air, our humble vehicle; but no offence beyond a grin 
or a word of muttered scorn was offered. We had been already recom- 
mended to a Dame at lb ; and accordingly drove strait up to her 
house, where we found her occupied with some book from a circulating 
library. She was a fat, stately personage, and in her appearance bore 
sufficient evidence of tolerable company and substantial living. We 
explained our visit, (in fact, we had already coinmunicated with her 
by letter,) when she told us that we ought, in the first instance, to 
pay our respects to Mr, , the “* head master.” We of course as- 
sented to this; and she sent her servant to that gentleman, to announce 
the approach of anewcomer. Mr. ,a tall, grave, gentlemanlike 
man, with something of severity in his countenance, which, however, 
his conduct did not answer to, received us civilly, and dismissed us 
after an interview of five minutes (in the course of which he inquired 
what I had learned, &c.), and J never spoke to him again but on two or 
three occasions during the four years that I remained at B ! Quit- 
ting this gentleman’s presence, we returned to our dame, and finally to 
the inn, where, after an indifferent dinner, a great quantity of good 
counsel, and a little more money, we parted,—I and my mother shed- 
ding plenty of tears. 

It was now that I felt myself alone,—felt myself a stranger—ignorant 
—abashed—without a friend; and saw that I had to fight my way among 
hundreds. My dame, indeed, encouraged me by some of the ordinary 
civilities, putting before me some little eatable, and giving me some 
slight account of the school—how many masters there were, and how 
many scholars, and when we had half-holidays, and so forth. But, after 
all, the evening passed melancholily enough. The curiosity, which | 
might have felt under other circumstances, was absorbed in the grief 
of parting with my friends, and my dread of the future, which lay be- 
fore me. I had heard terrible accounts ofthese large schools ; 














‘« The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders” — 


were scarcely less formidable to my imagination than this mob of au- 
dacious and tyrannical boys. Matters were not, however, quite so 
bad, in fact, as I had apprehended; and yet they were bad enough. 
At night, I was conducted to a bedroom, in which were three or 
four other beds occupied by boys of my own age. ‘They were all 
asleep before I arrived, and accordingly I saw nothing of them till the 
next morning. I awoke with the sun, and soon after observed my 
companions arise; hurry on their clothes; go out of the room; and 
return speedily with coats, trowsers, &c. of much larger dimensions 
than their own. These they began to brush and clean as carefully as 
possible, dispersing, as they proceeded, clouds of dust on all sides. At 
first, | imagined that I had been put among servants; but I soon found 
that I was mistaken, for that they were even worse—they were fags! 
One of them endeavoured, in the intervals of his toil, to get by heart 
some passages out of a dog’s-eared book which lay upen his wash- 
stand; but an imperious voice from the next room soon interrupted 
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him, calling out,—‘ You—Stanton !—why the devil don’t you bring my 
clothes? If you go on mumbling your d—d lesson, I'll give you 
something to mumble for,” &c. This gracious intimation was received 
in silence, and the great man’s orders alertly attended to. At eight 
o'clock 1 got up; breakfasted ; and at nine or ten was escorted by a 
young boy to the gentleman who was appointed to act as my tutor. 
He was a sanguine-complexioned persen, and somewhat choleric; but 
ae the whole sufficiently reasonable, and got through his drudgery 
well. 

The office of tutor was to construe every lesson to his pupils, who 
were scattered about indiscriminately in the different classes of the 
school, and to hearin school-hours some one particular class himself. 
(The play-hours, it may here be observed, were intended partly for the 
purpose of learning the Jessons; and the school-hours for reciting or 
explaining them when learned.) I cannot remember that I profited 
any thing by my tutor; and, in truth, there was little opportunity for 
doing so. ‘The number of his common pupils, of whom I was one, 
necessarily prevented his bestowing much time on each ; the more espe- 
cially as his prevate pupils (or those who paid double) required an ex- 
traordinary portion of his time. Had my father understood that in 
order to Jearn properly, it was necessary to pay double the regular 
sum, I should probably have become a private pupil; but I did not 
think it well (I was only thirteen) to communicate a piece of informa- 
tion which would have added to my labours. Besides, the duties of 
the day were, as I soon found, enough for the day; and the duties of 
Sugging would have altogether prevented my deriving much advantage 
from additional instructions. And so——owing to an ignorance of Greek, 
and partly to my not being a private pupil, (they being generally cram- 
med so as to take the highest stand possible, consistent with their pre- 
tensions) I sank into that most unhappy of all animals,—a Fag at a 
public school! In this capacity, I had to do what the ‘Testament says 
no man can do,—namely, to “serve two masters.” I was a pupil of 
Mr. , and fag (i. e. slave) to a boy whom I shall call ‘Travis. In 
order to tempt the inexperienced as much as possible, I beg to offer 
the following picture of my comforts and course of study at B———. 
This, it is to be observed, cost my father little less than one hundred 
and thirty pounds per annum! | 

In the morning, about half-past six, in winter, I rose; and after a 
hasty toilette, lighted my wax taper (which | paid for), got for Travis 
clean water, his shoes, and brushed his clothes, &c.—(a good half-hour’s 
labour, during the foot-ball and other dirty seasons.) At seven, the 
morning schoo! opened, before which time I had to get by heart my 
lesson, for which I had had no opportunity the evening before. This 
was sometimes accomplished, but as often not so; for it was neces- 
sary to neglect either Travis or my lesson; and I naturally preferred 
the latter course, where there was only a chance of punishment, to the 
former where the matter was certain. At seven, as I have said, the 
school commenced, and I had then to ask Travis’s leave to go there! 
This was usually accorded, of course, but it was not unfrequently re- 
fused for a time, and the consequence was a flogging or a task. It 
Was useless to extenuate—* I have been fagging, Sir:”’—That excuse 
was seldom if ever allowed; and never but on giving up the fagger’s 
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name. If I had given up Travis’s name, misery would have been my 
portion. So I took my tasks or my floggings quietly.—At eight, or 
half-past eight o'clock, school was over, and we returned to the board- 
ing-house, where breakfast was ready. This consisted of a penny roll 
(or small cake,) and a little warm water with less milk. It was neces- 
sary to dispatch this before nine o'clock, (about which time our tutor 
was accustomed to construe our Latin or Greek lessons for the day,) 
and this, in fact, could easily have been managed (and more too) : but, 
unfortunately, it is the fag’s province to disregard his own breakfast as 
well as his lesson. He must attend upon him for whom he fags. So 
is disinterestedness taught. And so it was with me. I had to boil 
Travis’s kettle (for the greater boys purchased tea and sugar); toast 
his roll; go into the town and purchase butter and an additional roll; 
be ready at his call; and, in a word, wait upon him during breakfast 
in the character of a footboy—for which I was paid in blows. My own 
little roll was devoured as | could—sometimes thrust into my pocket, half 
eaten ; sometimes “bolted,” leaving my appetite nearly as fresh as ever; 
and sometimes hoarded for an hour or so till I arrived at my tutor’s, and 
waited his leisure for construing my lesson. At nine, it was neces- 
sary to start for our tutor’s house, (as he lived some way from my 
lodging,) and there we heard all our lessons for the day construed; 
duly wrote the English interpretations over every difficult word, and 
thought no more about the matter! We never consulted a dictionary ; 
for every lesson, without an exception, was fully interpreted to us. No 
industry was necessary on our parts, and accordingly we were idle! 
About ten o’clock the tutor’s labour ceased, and his pupils were, class 
by class, dismissed. After this, we might, perhaps, have studied the 
lesson still further, (with a view to parsing it, &c. in school,) except 
that the intermediate time was generally well occupied in fagging. 
And, indeed, had it been otherwise, it was scarcely worth while to study 
a lesson for the mere chance (as will be seen hereafter) of being called 
up to say it. The consequence was, that we were either busy on be- 
half of some of the higher boys, or else idle on our own account! 

[I wish that I could condense this statement, which I fear will prove 
tedious to the reader; but it is scarcely possible todo so. The hard- 
ships and evils were all single, and occurring in different shapes and at 
different periods, and it is only by a detail that I can do them justice. 
Could I explain and extinguish them by a curse, it should be done; but 
as it is—we must have patience. |—At eleven o'clock, the second school 
began, and lasted till twelve ; during which the master could examine 
only about ten boys. If we were “called up,” we blundered through 
our lessons upon the strength of our tutor’s construing: if not,—we 
were, as the soldiers say, ‘as we were.” At twelve, we emerged into 
the open air; when play on the part of the big, and fagging on the 
part of the little boy re-commenced. At one o'clock the dinner-bell 
rang, and every one scrambled for his share of mutton and potatoes, 
beefsteak pie, (an inexpressible medley), beef and carrots, or some such 
refection. To this was added “ swipes”—a detestable compound, which, 
it is ho exaggeration to say, a London beggar would scoff at: and on 
Sundays, and in the fruit season, when gooseberries were red, and 
plums and damsons very cheap,—a pudding. After dinner (the time 
set apart for preparing ourselves for the afternoon school) fagging re- 
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sumed its sway :—From two till five o'clock, we were in school,—wait- 
ing during the first hour for the master, and subject to the chance only of 
being called up during the two last:—After school we had our tea—a 
repetition of breakfast (except that a thin round of bread and butter took 
the place of the penny roll, and swipes succeeded to milk and water) and 
interrupted in like manner by the necessity of waiting upon our boy- 
master : and when his tea was over, we had to clear his table, and hold our- 
selves in readiness for any of the higher boys who chose to call out “‘a fag.” 
And now the lesson for the next morning ought to have been learned ; 
but, with a single playroom, and a single candle for thirty or forty boys, 
it will easily be imagined how much of either ever came to the share of 
the little fag. In fact he never could calculate upon either light or 
warmth during the whole of the winter season. For my own part, I 
scarcely ever was able to learn a lesson so long as I remained a fag ; 
and I sincerely believe that I never was thoroughly warm, in winter, 
except while I was in bed. At eight o'clock, weary, sad, and frequently 
hungry, we were sent to our pillows, to dream of home, and prepare 
ourselves for the next day’s toil. The next day came, when we rose 
as usual; and the same scene of toil and misery and neglect was re- 

ated. 
a, it is true, one day passed off less sadly than another. 
Sometimes | did learn a lesson. Sometimes I got scraps from Travis’s 
table (such as I should give to my dog.) Sometimes he did not beat 
me. Sometimes he did not even threaten me ;—but this was seldom. 
In general he was insolent, overbearing, capricious, and brutal. He 
had no care for me—no compassion—no generosity. I was threatened, 
and beaten, and bruised, to a degree that is scarcely credible. I was 
forced from my lessons, times out of number. I was subject to every 
insult, every sort of tyranny—to kicks, to curses, reproaches, abuse of 
the foulest kind and the cruelest blows. I was pulled out of my bed 
in winter nights: I was (always) obliged to rise long before my 
master ; and, instead of going to the one fire which was allotted us in 
winter, to brush his clothes, get his shoes, procure water, &c. to 
attend him while he dressed, to wait on him during breakfast and tea, 
to hurry on all his errands, and to do fifty services, which cannot be 
enumerated ; and my reward was never any thing—but blows! Such 
is a fag’s history, for one day, at a public school; and they are all 
nearly alike. If there have been others who have suffered less, it 
argues nothing but that their chance has been more fortunate than mine. 
They have all been liable to the same tyranny ; and that is sufficient to 
stamp the system detestable. 

Had I made great progress in learning during my stay at B——, 
I might have considered, perhaps, that some compensation had been 
allotted me. But I made none. I was undoubtedly more ignorant 
when I came away than when I went. At thirteen I was a tolerable 
Latin scholar. I read Ovid, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, &c. pretty well : 
in arithmetic I was in decimals: I wrote a good hand: I knew some» 
thing of French; and was conversant with Antient and with English 
history. At B I learned nothing—neither writing, nor arithmetic, 
nor English composition. On the contrary, after a stay of about four 
years at a public school, I came away knowing decidedly less of Latin 
than when I went. My ignorance of the rudiments of Greek, which 
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might have been remedied in three months (the rules of grammar, and 
a modicum of the Greek Testament, are no such insuperable things, as 
every body knows) threw me back among babes and sucklings. | 
consequently did nothing during my stay at B » but wade slowly 
through the books which I had traversed before. Had I been a pri. 
vate pupil, things might have been better, perhaps; but I was not; 
and I repeat that I learned—-Noruine! 

It will naturally enough oceur to the reader to ask,— how all this 
could have happened? Might not the fault lie with me? Might I not 
have been so obstinate or so obtuse as to render it impossible to teach 
me? Inreply to this, I can only say that I think the fault is in the 
school system. 1 came off, notwithstanding more than enough of idle- 
ness, with a moderate share of stripes and prizes; and I kept my post 
at the examination ; all of which argue in my favour. No—the fault 
is certainly in the system. In the first place, the masters (properly so 
called) of a public school are not competent to teach any thing beyond 
Greek and Latin; and they are so overburthened, generally speaking, 
with numbers, that, were they ever so competent, they must teach even 
those languages imperfectly. No one man can instruct much more 
than a dozen boys of different ages well. Some require weak, and some 
strong nourishment. Some hammer at the rudiments, some dole out 
the rules of prosody, some discuss the niceties of Janguage. The 
genius of this asks for coercion; the temperament of another demands 
the tenderest care. Ifa tutor have fifty, sixty, or eighty pupils, there- 
fore, under him, the consequence is evident enough. In the second 
place, I ordinarily learned no lesson whatever, for every lesson was 
construed to me regularly. And, in the third place, had I learned it, 
the chance was six, eight, perhaps ten to one, that I was not called up 
to say it! IL omit altogether the circumstance of fagging, because 
(although that, whilst it lasts, is an utter bar to improvement, as well 
as comfort, of all sorts) it has its termination; after which the talents 
of the boy have fair play ; except where they are opposed or rendered 
nugatory by the preposterous customs of a public school. 

Why is it that parents will consult neither their own interest (their 
purse) nor the true interests of their children in these matters? They 
hire a tutor—a preparatory tutor !—to superintend their young fry for 
three or four years ; or they dispose of them, if troublesome, at some 
small establishment near London, till they can wash their hands, eat 
without cutting their fingers, and are able to gabble over half-a-dozen 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns, or the poetry of the Rev. Mr. Isaac Watts: 
—and then, with these accomplishments upon their heads, they send 
their urchins to become perfect at a public school! They send them 
at an abominable expense, too (which is a serious evil); when they 
might be birched by a competent private demagogue for one-third of 
the money. 

At a private school I had been comfortable enough. I was a scholar 
among twenty or thirty others, all much of the same age. We were 
well treated, well fed, and belonged, as it were, to the master who 
superintended us. He was not a scholastic phantom (like Justice) 
before whom we enacted our little parts, and were then dismissed to 
the neglect of a dame. But we were about him, and with him, always- 
He sate at our dinner-table ; walked amidst us; saw us at our play- 
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ind hours, our school-hours, and in our beds; and knew that we were 
as clean, healthy, comfortable, and industrious. At B——-, I never in- 
I terchanged ten words in my life with the head master, and attended 
aly my tutor only during lessons. At'other, and more material times, so 
my far as regards little boys, 1 was subject to the tyranny of a brute, and 
ot: the neglect of a dame who saw me only once a day (at dinner) for ten 
minutes! And then the expense, sirs,—the expense! At a private 
his § school I was boarded and educated for little more than five and twent 
not or thirty pounds per annum. At B—— I cost my father little less 
ach than one hundred and thirty! and for this I had less comfort and no 
the learning! Surely something or other must be wrong. Either the 
le- master at the one place must lose money, or the charge at the other 
Ost isenormous. How the latter excess arises is not very easy to show ; 
ult for prima facie the charges do not appear so very exorbitant. It is the 
o 6 number of different payments which make the aggregate so unreason- 
nd ably great. First, there is for board and lodging at the dame’s, per- 
ng, fF haps forty pounds,—then your single bed so much, your washing so 
ven much, servants so much, your study (when you have it) so much. 
ore ‘Then comes the head-master (whom you never interchange three words 
me FS with for years) so much, your tutor so much (and double if you are a 
out rivate pupil), writing so much (if you learn it), and arithmetic, and 
he French, and God knows what else! Then there is a charge for 
nds broken windows, for torn clothes, for extras, and for every thing which 
Te- | can be imagined to be done by or for a mischievous boy. And for 
md these things the riotous urchin and the quiet child pay equally. Then 
vas you must find and pay for half your breakfast and half your supper (or 
it, tea); because what is allowed is not enough! And although dinner is 
up (if not a very luxurious) generally an ample meal, you must, if you be 
use too late—a circumstance likely enough in the life of a fag—purchase 
ell your dinner also. 
nts But, setting aside for a moment the objections to the method of 
red teaching adopted in public schools, fugging itself is an insuperable ob- 
jection to them. It is without doubt tie most barbarous and senseless 
elr tyranny that ever was exercised by fools of a larger size over poor 
ley ; creatures of a less. I have never seen an argument in its favour that 
for is worth twopence. What is the object of vesting a power in large 
me § boys which may be (and generally is) used tyrannically? Boys of all 
eat sizes go to school to obey, and not to command; and smaller ones, in 
ben particular, go to obey the master who is appointed to superintend 
= & them, not the boy who chances to be bigger. So long as the one boy 
nd is subject to the dominion of the other, it follows that the one who is 
em 


subject performs too much of obedience (for he obeys both master and 
ey boy), or else that the government of the master is insufficient. Boys 


of of any age are not competent to govern; or if so, they are misplaced 

when at school, and ought to be removed. Their incompetency is an 
lar argument why they should not command at all; and their commanding 
Pe in any case is a sufficient proof either that the government of the 
ho master is imperfect, or that too much is exacted from the younger boys. 
ce) But the system is unquestionably an evil one. There is not the sha- 
to dow of an excuse for it. And why, in defiance of common sense and 
ys: humanity, in defiance of the instances perpetually occurring, of cruelty 
y° on the one hand, and abject, pining submission on the other—it has 
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been preserved, is beyond my capacityof guessing. It has never done, 
and never can do, any good; for the slave who rises to be master, wil] 
always compensate himself by tyranny for his past sufferings, until he 
has learned to shut his eyes to example, and to strive to make the cop. 
dition of others better than what his own has formerly been. At pre. 
sent, the mode of reasoning is not so amiable. The little tyrant thinks 
that slavery is the natural road to power, and that as he himself has 
endured and risen, so is it but becoming for others to do so also, 
“ They will have their day,” he says to himself, ‘‘ and after all 
are only doing as I did.” This is the reflection that sears his con. 
science, and enables him to domineer without remorse. 

—I have spoken little but of one period at school, viz. that during 
which I was a fag. During the others, life was of course less unplea- 
sant; but my progress was much as formerly. The same system of 
teaching prevailed. All the difference was that the time which was 
once devoted to slavery was now appropriated to idleness. I was al- 
ready pretty well acquainted with the Latin authors, and the Greek 
ones I studied very sparingly. There was, indeed, a chance that | 
might be called up to show my proficiency,—but nothing more. Sol 
gave up my soul to skaiting, to football, to hockey, to cricket, to 
swimming, and various other small accomplishments, in which I made 
considerable progress, to the utter neglect of Horace and the rest. In 
regard to our holidays (which should not be altogether passed over) 
they were as follows :—All Thursdays and all Saturdays in the year were 
half-holidays. All Sundays were holidays, of course. Every saint's 
day throughout the year was an entire holiday! and when one did not 
occur in the week a whole holiday was given, for what reason the Pope 
only knoweth! It is true that on these saint holidays we went tochureh 
in the morning, and heard a low distant rumbling noise, like thunder 
afar off, which we were told duly repeated the morning prayers; but 
we were little edified by this, inasmuch as they who were not talking 
or asleep, were fully occupied in hammering out their hexameters for 
the next day. For my own part, I scorned to waste my time, and 
therefore diligently employed myself in manutacturing Latin verses 
with false quantities to the clerical accompaniment already referred to. 
My verses were often enough wrong, and I suppose that I may have 
been sometimes in error; yet I cannot help thinking that some blame 
must also have attached to the music. It was a heavy, dull, snuffling 
tone, sufficient to have set a dragon to sleep; and not one single dis- 
tinct word of which was ever heard by me during my residence at 
B——. In regard to the latter portions of these huly days, they were 
passed profanely enough—eating, drinking, games of all sorts, fagging, 
fighting, and a snug bottle of cider or ale, relieved us after the tedium 
produced by the Reverend Mr. —, and concluded the after- 
noons of Saint Thomas and Saint Paul! Epw. R. 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. V. PART 11." 


We knocked at the door, and after some delay we heard a harsh voice: 
the painter opened to us himself. He glanced with a mingled expression of 
anger and suspicion at my companion, who immediately left me. He asked 
our ames ; mine recommended me as a stranger, and I was soon admitted. 
He was still engaged with some visitors in the principal chamber or rather 
hall of his establishment. I silently joined the ap Before us was a 
gigantic painting, his chef-d’@uvre—the Resurrection of the Widow's Son. 
It had gone to London and returned from London, unadmired, unpurchased, 
and uncopied; the proceeds of its exhibition had scarcely paid for its 
journey. On my entry he resumed his task: he was playing the reflector 
and Cicerone to its beauties. The painting and the explanation attracted 
some attention and more conversation, and gave me ample opportunity of 
analysing his features and manner. It is difficult to imagine a portrait 
every way more characteristic. The red rheumy eye, the prematurel 
wrinkled forehead, the leer of the shrunk lip, the cheeks blotched wi 
scattered stains of red and yellow, were scarcely more revolting than the 
hypocrisy of his awkward bow and the lisping humility with which he some- 
times rejected and sometimes excited the lagging encomiums of his auditors. 
His diminutive person and crippled and uncouth gestures would have de- 
tracted even from the strongest prepossessions ; but here they had nothing 
to draw on—they were in harmony with the whole of the interior man. He 
ran on from testimony to testimony, from Pope to King, and King to Pope, 
and translated the essence of his inscription twice over. The panegyric 
continued, and the ladies listened: there were two blooming heads, in the 
first bud and blossom of existence, rising from the antique ruffs and simple 
costume of England, near me ; and I could not help decline on the singular 
contrast which their innocent curiosity and unsophisticated admiration 
formed to the spectacle of vice and age beside them. I now turned my 
eyes from the man to his works. ‘“ The painting,” he observed, “ is large, 
and the painter weak and little. I worked at it,” he added with a smile of 
self-glory, “‘ without any assistance, and four years of unabated labour were 
scarcely sufficient to complete it.” The painter both in words and realit 
mistook greatness for grandeur. ‘The subject, after the admirable Caracci, 
possesses little novelty ; but the management is good, and distinguished by 
most of the excellencies of his school ; the merits of the boy, of the assis- 
tants, and particularly of the apostles, are considerable, and would be more 

ired were it not for the cartoons near. The character of the design is 
large rather than facile, and noble rather than expressive ; the composition 
is well linked, well poised, correct, and impresses the spectator with a 
higher opinion of the science than the taste or genius of its author. The 
drawing is close and studied, but true; the anatomy perfect ; neither the 
neglect of Gerard, nor the fastidious pretension of Girodet ; the details in the 
severest erudition ; and an air of “style” and historic elevation throughout. 
But with all this the chiaroscuro is defective, (though, it must be observed, 
the action “pees in the open air,) and the colouring raw, French and flashy, 
vices which are as much as possible opposed to his ordinary manner,t and 





* Continued from page 60. 
_ t W—— was employed for nearly ten years in copying the gallery of paintings 
in the Museum of Florence, and much the greater portion of the gems. It is singu- 
lar how a painter of his eminence could stoop to this mere mechanical exercise of 
his talents ; but the payment wasconsiderable, and this motive was sufficient to 
outweigh every other. He is not known to have exercised his pictorial powers in 
any work of merit during this period, end the drudgery of chalk-drawing from all 
Gescription of models, Caravagio, Teniers, and Raphael, must have gone far to 
injure his eye, hand, and taste. David thought him, at a much earlier period, 
Capable of little else ; and to his dying day asserted ‘* that W—— was no painter.” 
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Walks in Rome. 


are in some degree, perhaps, attributable to the unmanageable size of 4, 
icture itself. He P reim r that on finishing one portion of the paint 
e often found it necessary to retouch almost every other, and matticulet 

those parts which had been finished in the outset of the work. The Chris, 

which is the principal figure, concentres all these excellencies and de 
and the eye immediately singles it out as an exemplification of the wha, 

It is a vigorous effort, and evinces, no doubt, much laudable attempt (fp. 

quently successful) at majesty, severity, and style; but that 

sacrifice to convention, the crying sin of French art, has intruded even hep 

There is all that pomp of repose, which characterized the reformers of th 

modern school, when they took refuge from the distortion and grimace ¢ 

Boucher and Vanloo, in the exaggeration of the pure and sober of the an. 

tique. But the ancients painted in a style often different from their seu) 

ture, and cast something more breathing and living into what was intended 
to be more near life. Sculpture is the slumber of painting—the idealism ¢f 
the art—an unreal state of celestialized existence, which the poet created fo 
the artist, which a tacit accord between both has sanctioned, and custom 
and tradition since consecrated amongst mankind. But the French schog 
forgot these distinctions, and took things as they found them—compiled 
from all sorts of styles, and epochs, and languages, a sort of Gradus ad 

Parnassum—a rhyming dictionary for their compositions ; and whether fron 

indolence or sterility, they have since drawn upon the cento with much the 

same sort of unrestrained prodigality as boys who are set down to their 
first Latin theme. Attitudes were to be composed, not subjects ; and as the 

Italian poets, and often their prose writers, sacrifice the thought to the me 

lody and march of their sentences, the swell and cadence of each member 

representing the accord or discord of musical bars ; so also it was an orii- 
nary occupation in David’s ateliers, (and I heard the anecdote from a pupil) 
to run over the Greek gems and the Etruscan vases, and to select from the 
boutique a group or two, which, with a slight variation, would nearly ex- 
press their subject. But this “ nearly” or ‘a peu prés,” entailed upon them 
the curse of unvaried coldness: they were always 4 coté, before or behind 
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But it may be doubted whether there was not as much of the spirit of retaliation 
as justice in this remark. The eléve was not more complimentary in speaking of 
his master. His portraits of the Pope Pius VII. and of the Prince Lucien in th 
Republican costume of the President of the Five Hundred, with some qualification 
for the whites and flesh, which are laboured and leaden, have a fine depth of 
chiaroscuro, and a massive vigour of colouring not to be met with in the ms 
jority of French paintings. The portrait (full-length) of the Princess Gabrielle, 
is distinguished by a singular richness and suavity combined, which nearly covers 
the defects by which, in common with the portraits just named, it is more or less 
stained. His liknesses are admirable, and have a nature, force, and matter-ol- 
fact about them, (which he can idealize too when he thinks proper,) and that! 
have never seen equalled by any Continental artist, David only excepted. | need 
only quote, with the preceding paintings, the portraits of the remainder of the 
same family, Madame Mére, the Comte St. Leu, &c. &c. He labours with 
assiduity and perseverance strongly contrasted to the precipitation of our own 
artists, and often obliterates three or four times before he can fully satisfy bis 
fastidionsness or taste. Though he sometimes affects the Rembranesque gloom, 
his manner is totally the reverse of that great painter : he prepares with great care, 
paints with still greater, glazes repeatedly, and comes out with his effect by rt 
peated polish, rather than by a coup-de-main. His original compositions are 
poor, and their very manner slovenly. Study and downright work make aod 
have made him what he is. There is not a drapery in his painting which is not 
copied ipso facto from Nature or the antique ; but like many others of his country: 
men, he has been over-faithful, or seleeted his models injudiciously. The Apostles 
have the appearance of having been just dressed out in gala suits for the occasion. 
Every thing is fresh cut, fresh shaven, glistening, and unstained, like the waré- 
robe of a new play. But these errors, like his perspective, are venial sins—with 
many more to answer for, he might still rank the second, if not the first painter, 
here. 
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their thought ; the spectator felt the intention, but demanded more. The 
spirit of copyism soon infected even the details—must of the eyes, and folds 
of their draperies, are directly traceable to some orthodox lines of the same 
description in an ancient statue. Imitation from Nature occasionally, in- 
deed, operated as a corrective ; but it is much more easy at all times to 
work on the materials of others than on one’s own. The Widow’s Son is not 
altogether exempt from these strictures ; but it is as much exempt as most 
other French paintings I have seen. With all this, it remains in the pain- 
ter’s hands, and is likely to remain there till his death. He has been more 
fortunate in his smaller pieces. In the same room is a painting ordered by 
the Marchese Sommariva,—Virgil reading the Aneid to Augustus. It is 
better coloured than the Widow’s Son; but the same defects are obvious. 
It has all the primness and preciseness of the school ; the general impres- 
sion is formal and phlegmatic in the extreme. The subject, 1 believe, was 
chosen by the patron and not by the artist—it is comparatively uninter- 
esting, and slides of itself into the stiffness of a ben-calel The perspec- 
tive is neglected—a fault equally conspicuous in the painting just under 
our observation; neither our Saviour nor Augustus appear to direct their 
tures to the object with which they are supposed to. be engaged. 
he colouring is richer, more subdued, and more harmonious ; but a Flemish 
iality for the microscopic and delicate has run into a great ex- 
cess of detail. This vice, equally conspicuous in most French paintings, and 
pardonable only in a cabinet-painting, originates from an inattention to 
the metaphysics of the art. It is quite true that each object in a painting is 
in nature equally finished, and equally precise and defined both in form and 
colour; but the business of the art is not with things as they ave, but with 
things as they appear to be. Now, there is no modern painting at least which 
affects to embrace more than one instant of any action, and objects must 
consequently be described on canvass, as they appear to be in that one in- 
stant, and not as they are found to be after the series of observations and 
judgments which succeed. The eye embraces distinctly but a certain num- 
ber, and every other, for the moment at least, is indistinct and vague. Paint- 
ing, to be true, should give truly this precise effect, that is, should make a 
most judicious use of all the gradations of chiaroscuro, and treat the princi- 
pal as a principal, and the accessories as accessories, under pain of commit- 
ting a direct contresens, and glaringly violating one of the first and clearest 
principles of the art. The ancients erred, in this instance, from ignorance and 
poverty in their means—the French from misconception ; and the Germans 
ney from both. ‘The chairs, tables, footstools of Girodet are quite as 
ighly finished as his heads ; and a German artist boasted at Rome that he 
ad expressed on the trees in his distance and middle ground almost every 
branch and leaf. ‘The imperial couch and footstool of Augustus would do 
honour to Girodet or the German ; they are in the most exquisite upholstery 
of modern Parisian art. Camuccini has painted for the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s Virgil a small painting on the same subject. Camuccini’s sketches 
tre worth his pictures ; but beside this, W is really good. W has 
scarcely any thing else in his atelier. He showed us indeed a Madonna— 
meré copy, and a mere order. He had also on the easel a legendary subject 
for a church on the Hadriatic ; it bore the impress of a common mind, and 
Was got up like a decoration. To see such a man sit down to such subjects 
is amongst the contrasts of this singular country: but what country is with. 
out them—from Constantinople to England? We also have our pretenders, 
and their pretensions and success are scarcely less frequent or less strange. 
ecould not see his collection of original drawings * ;—they have since been 




















a No man could be more cautious, or with more reason (if reports be true), in 
mitting Strangers to his ‘‘Capharnaum.” So he cailed a small cabinet, where 
he had heaped together several of the most valuable delris of the Revolution, His 
connexion with the commissioners employed to plunder the Vatican, and the 
urches, was, it is said, by no means unprofitable. His collection of original 
drawings of Raphael and M. Angelo were supposed to be the finest in Italy, 
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disposed of to an Englishman ; but our disappointment was in some d 
alleviated by the magnificent ‘‘ abbozzo” which lay in his vestibule. It is , 
Virgin and Child by Michael Angelo, which would have done honour ty 
Raphael and Corregio. It is still in the block, and just peeping into exist. 
ence from the chisel of the mighty master, illustrating gloriously the 
sublime thought of his first sonnet, and already casting before it gleams of 
that transcendant intelligence to which it owed its birth. The spectator 
still sees it as through a veil; but the graceful facility with which maternj 
and childhood are twined together, and the innumerable delicacies which he 
has scattered about every line of this beautiful work, are evidences of that 
pliancy of genius which he shared in common with Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci. The opposite excellencies conspicuous in the Cena, the force 
and vigour of the Isaiahs and Sibyls of Raphael, are not more singular 
than the gentleness and sweetness of this inimitable production. Michael 
hewed away his material till he came to the idea, and seemed to play with 
the marble as other artists with their clay. It is almost unique: in no 
other instance has the hand stopped where it should: his Virgin in Flo. 
rence is harshly painted ; his Eves are masculine ; but the Madonna before 
us fills the imagination with the highest promise; and we see realized in 
the promise much more, perhaps,*than could have ever been attained by 
the reality.—I was now at the door ; and the artist opened it for me himself. 
After a few cold compliments I took leave, and rejoined my companion in 
the street. 

There is no other atelier of any note to be met with in this part of the 
town, except, perhaps, Lante’s; and he is indebted more to the lubricity of 
his subjects, and the singularity of his sudden conversion from jurisprudence 
to the arts, at a late period of life, than to any peculiar merit in the concep- 
tion or execution of his numerons works. The Venus Terrestris, I had 
almost said Pandemos, guides too frequently his pencil, and the voluptuous 
slides with the slightest touch into the sensual. Nymphs and nakedness 
are for the young and purchasers ; but Posterity is little better than an 
austere old man. His studio seems altogether sacred from the lynx eyes of 
the Index, and the most publicly frequented galleries of Rome are not with- 
out some of his productions. My companion passed him by ; and I did not 
find any great reason, from what I afterwards saw, to regret it. It is a cor- 
ruption of the great purposes of the art to degrade it thus to the trade of a 
Mezzana ; and the verse of Dante may be very well transferred from a book 
toa painting. The artist himself I saw subsequently ; and applied to him 
the line quoted by Ausonius, hoping that he deserved it somewhat better. 
He is an academician, and has considerable practice in “ the holy” city. But 





unless indeed the seventy Raphaels of the Marchese Antaldi be excepted. How 
they were acquired is, fortunately perhaps, still kept a mystery. Suspicion says, 
and perbaps envy, that the fragments even of private collections, are recognisable 
amongst some of the portfolios ; but larcenies of this kind are slight offences at 
Rome, and the Cardinal Albani himself was not exempt from the failing. Love of the 
arts covers a multitude of sins. I heard the verse of the Scripture—‘* Much shall be 
pardoned,” &c. set up as a good defence. Itis singular enough to trace the travels 
of some of the more celebrated gems: the history of the arts is full of anecdotes of 
the kind, and to this day at Rome no one will expose a gem in public without every 
possible precaution. | remember being one evening at the Ambassador's, 
where a few new acquisitions were submitted to the opinion of a circle of antiqua- 
rians, One only was let out at a time, and not replaced or followed until safely 
relodged in its cabinet. Whether W: shares this propensity with the Romans, 
or has contracted it from the French Republicans, it would be unjust to decide. 
Denon acquired the surname of the Comte Il’Emballe from a stiatler disposition. 
Love of money in his latter years has altogether overcome his love ofthe arts. He 
sold in mass the collection of drawings ; and ‘‘ the abozzo” of Michael Angelo fell, | 
understand, to a person as capable of appreciating its merits, and much more de- 
serving of their possession, than Monsieur W - Even here he has not been 
spared by the breath of scandal ; and there are those who say that he still possesses 
«<the originals.” But this | should hope, for all parties, is a mere calumny. 
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Titian’s Danaé is exposed in the Capitol, and on the gates of St. Peter are 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

On leaving, therefore, the ex-Chiesa di S. Apollinare, we found ourselves 
compelled to continue our walk to the really pictorial and sculptural region 
of Rome, which, time out of mind, has been in the vicinity of the Corso, the 
Piazza di Spagna, and the Piazza Barberini. We took our way through a 
number of by-streets, avoiding as much as possible all public buildings, lest 
we should be seduced into them from our immediate purpose; and after 
having crossed the Corso near the Piazza Sciarra, and a little after the Piazza 
di Trevi and Barberini, I found myself at last near a cluster of studios, which 
the first peasant I met with informed me belonged to the father of Roman 
seulpture,—il Cavalier Thorwaltzen. 


A FAMILY GROUP. 


Ir was in full-blown June, (when Phoebus glides 
Down on his golden path to Thetis’ bowers, ) 

That, in an antique room whose massy sides 

Were oak, all overgrown with knots of flowers, 
Broad leaves, and bunches of the swollen grape, 

And many a dream carved out in florid shape, 

A stately couple sate :—the dame was fair, , 
Though Time with silver hands had touch’d her hair : 
Her husband, bald enough for Cwsar’s crown, 

Wore, like some triumph past, his soldier’s frown 
Wherewith he lemed once the mailed foe :— 

Near them, (and as a snow-drop aye will blow 

More beautiful in ice than summer’s shade, ) 

All passion-pale, there sate a down-eyed maid 

Their daughter, whose small fingers plied some toil 
Till flowers came blushing from the barren soil ; 
Some white, some star-eyed, some all youth like May, 
And some lit up with love like crimsoning day : 
They had no light, and yet all sprang and flourish’d 
By her intense and passionate glances nourish’d 

To life as love is, which uncherish’d dies,— 

The pensée turning back its golden eyes ; 

Blue violets, the spring’s treasure, ever found 

In that sweet tempest which first wakes the ground ; 
And jacinths here, and there the rose was born, 
Surrounded by its unforgotten thorn ! 


Silent they sate in that old gothic room, 

Where Darkness watch’d the Day. Showers of perfume 
Came blown in through the clouds of jasmine green, 
Which laced the windows ; while, within, scarce-seen 
Rose pictured pannels all we round with thought, 
Which Holbein or the knightly Vandyke wrought ; 
And cushion’d seats, high, deep, and shaped for ease ; 
And ca from beyond the Persian seas ; 

And sculptured tables ; and a mighty range 

Of books, those true friends who do never change, 

But haunt us with the odorous wisdom ever, 

And endless music, like a running river :— 

There stood Philosophy, a patient guest, 

Which old men worship in their letter’d rest ; 

There Truth, the Science, perfect made and plain; 
Romance, which is the truth of joy and pain ; 

There blood-red History, mad with angry wars ; 
There gallant Memoirs, flush’d with gentler scars ; 

And many a volume old which will not die, 

And the soul-guiding dreams of Poesy / C. 
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FOR THE FOURTEENTH CF FEBRUARY, 





By a General Lover. 





‘* Mille gravem telis exhausta pene pharetra.”’ 





Arvotto has peep’d through the shutter, 
And waken’d the witty and fair ; 

The boarding-school belle ’s in a flutter, 
The twopenny-post ’s in despair : 

The breath of the morning is flinging 
A magic on blossom, on spray ; 

And cockneys and sparrows are singing 
In chorus on Valentine's Day. 


Away with ye, dreams of disaster, 
Away with ye, visions of law, 
Of cases I never shall master, 

Of pleadings I never shall draw : 
Away with ye, parchments and papers, 
Red tapes, unread volumes, away ; 

It gives a fond lover the vapours 
To see you on Valentine’s Day. 

















I'll sit in my nighteap, like Hayley, 
I'll sit with my arms crost, like Spain, 
Till joys, which are vanishing daily, 
Come back in their lustre again : 
Oh shall I look over the waters, 
Or shall I look over the way, 
For the brightest and best of Earth’s daughters, 
To rhyme to on Valentine's Day ? 

















Shall I crown with my worship, for fame’s sake, 
Some goddess whom Fashion has starr’d, 
Make puns on Miss Love and her namesake, 
Or pray for a pas with Brocard ? 
Shall I flirt, in romantic idea, 
With Chester’s adorable clay, 
Or whisper in transport, “ Si mea* 
Cum Vestris on Valentine’s Day ? 





Shall I kneel to a Sylvia or Celia, 
Whom no one e’er saw or may see, 
A fancy-drawn Laura Amelia, 
An ad libit. Anna Marie ? 
Shall I court an initial with stars to it, 
Go mad for a G. or a J. ; 
Get Bishop to put a few bars to it, 4 
And print it on Valentine’s Day ? : 


Alas! ere I’m properly frantic 
With some such pure figment as this, 
Some visions, not quite so romantic, 
Start up to demolish the bliss ; 
Some will o the Wisp in a bonnet 
Still leads my lost wit quite astray, 
Till up to my ears in a sonnet 
I sink upon Valentine’s Day. 


—_<—— + —~» 
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* Si mea cum Vestris valuissent yota !"—Ovip Met. 





Song for the Fourteenth of February. 


The Dian I half bought a ring for, 
On seeing her thrown in the ring ;— 
The Naiad I took such a spring for, 


From Waterloo Bridge, in the spring ;— 


The trembler I saved from a robber, on 
My walk to the Champs Elysée !— 

The warbler that fainted at Oberon, 
Three months before Valentine's day. 


The gipsy I once had a spill with, 
Bad luck to the Paddington team !— 
The countess I chanced to be ill with 
From Dover to Calais by steam ;— 
The lass that makes tea for Sir Stephen, 
The lassie that brings in the tray ;— 
It’s odd,—but the betting is even 
Between them on Valentine's day. 


The white hands I help’d in their nutting ; 


The fair neck I cloak’d in the rain ; 


The bright eyes that thank’d me for cutting . 


My friend in Emmanuel lane ; 

The Blue that admires Mr. Barrow ; 
The Saint that adores Lewis Way ; 
The Nameless that dated from Harrow 

Three couplets last Valentine’s day. 


I think not of Laura the witty, 

For, oh! she is married at York !— 
I sigh not for Rose of the City, 

For, ah! she is buried at Cork !— 
Adele has a braver and better 

To say what I never could say ; 
Louise cannot construe a letter 

Of English, on Valentine’s day. 


So perish the leaves in the arbour, 
he tree is all bare in the blast ! 

Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
I come to thee, Lady, at last: 

Where art thou so lovely and lonely ? 
Though idle the lute and the lay, 

The lute and the lay are thine only, 
My fairest, on Valentine's day- 


For thee I have open’d my Blackstone, 
For thee I have shut up myself; 
Exchanged my long curls for a Caxton, 
And laid my short whist on the shelf ; 
For thee I have sold my old Sherry, 
For thee I have burn d my new play; 
And I grow philosophical,—very !— 
Except upon Valentine's day. 








Feb. 1827.— VOL. X1X. NO. LXXIV. 
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DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BEAUTY.-~—NO. VI. 


Air and Exercise.—The Gipsies.— Eating and Drinking, and Early Rising, 


‘Aim! air!” cry a room full of company, when a lady faints, 
‘The window is thrown open, and the glad breath of the universe enters 
and restores her. 

[t is astonishing that we should recognize thus instinctively the vital 
principle by which “ we live and move and have our being ;” and on 
almost every other occasion of life, neglect, as if we could do without 
it. After the fainting, for instance, the window is shut again, and the 
spirit of existence sent about its business, like a village apothecary, 
We get up without air; we breakfast, dine, and sup, without air; we 
write, read, and perform every avocation possible without it; and 
then beauties lament their roses, and the manliest wonder that they 
become “ nervous.” 

Neither beauty nor manliness can do without the help of nature. 
The reason why the richer classes are handsomer than the others, is 
not that they have nothing to do, or that “ gentle blood” is a bit better, 
or gentler, than other blood. Their having nothing to do is bad for 
them ; and their “ gentle blood,” if left to itself, would soon get fero- 
cious with high living. The reason is, that they take more exercise, 
spend a great deal more time in the country, and are gifted by their 
education with a superior turn for grace and enjoyment. We doubt 
whether they have fewer cares than the middle classes, though their 
cares may be of a different sort; but they carry them off better by 
dint of their horseback and country air, and their opinions partake of 
the liberality of their movements. ‘They do not turn domesticity into 
a vice or a mere habit, and then take their carking impotence fora 
virtue. Ladies on horseback are apt to be thought masculine by 
women on foot. It is a pity, in our opinion, that all women cannot 
afford to ride on horseback ; we are sorry that some are so rich as to 
possess more horses than they want, and others too poor to have any. 
But there are few women so poor as not to be able to take more 
air and exercise than they do: and if they did this, they would get 
wiser, and criticise one another with a good temper more becoming 
their sex. A female jockey is a nuisance, and no woman. ‘The best 
thing we can hope of her is, that her father was an ostler. But Sophia 
Western on horseback is another matter. <A ride before dinner about 
the Regent’s Park, or towards the western breeze of Harrow, is onlya 
dance that becomes the loveliest. It sends bloom into their cheeks 
and brightness into their eyes ; and being natural and healthy, serves 
to retain them there. The famous Diana de Poitiers, who at an ad- 
vanced age excited the astonishment of Brantome, and preserved the 
love of a king many years younger than herself, used to ride out for 
two hours every morning; after which she lay down, and read. Her 
books perhaps taught her this wisdom ; and her exercise enabled her 
to enjoy them. 

There is a notion, that air spoils the complexion. It is possible, 
that an exposure to all weathers might do so; though if a gipsy beauty 
is to be said to have a bad complexion, it is one we are very much in- 
clined to be in love with. A russeton apple has its beauty as well asa 
peach. At all events, a spoilt complexion of this sort is accompanied 
with none of the melancholy attending the bad complexions that arise 
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from late hours, and spleen, and plodding, and indolence, and indi- 
gestion. Fresh air puts a wine in the blood that lasts from morning to 
night, and not merely for an hour or two after dinner. If ladies would 
not carry buttered toast in their cheeks, instead of roses, they must 
shake the blood in their veins, till it spins clear. Cheerfulness itself 
helps to make good blood; and air and exercise make cheerfulness. 
When it is said, that air spoils the complexion, it is not meant that 
breathing it does so, but exposure to it. We are convinced it is alto- 
gether a fallacy, and that nothing but a constant exposure to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold has any such effect. The not breathing the 
fresh air is confessedly injurious ; and this might be done much oftener 
than is supposed. People might oftener throw up their windows, or 
admit the air partially, and with an effect sensible only to the general 
fvelings. We find, by repeated experiments, that we can write better 
and longer with the admission of air into our study. We have learnt 
also, by the same experience, to prefer a large study to a small one; 
and here the rich, it must be confessed, have another advantage over 
us. They pass their days in large airy rooms,—in apartments that are 
field and champain, compared to the closets that we dignify with the 
name of parlours and drawing-rooms. A gipsy and they are in this 
respect, and in many others, more on a footing ; and the gipsy beauty 
and the park beauty enjoy themselves accordingly. Can we look at 
that extraordinary race of persons,—we mean the gipsies,—and not 
recognize the wonderful physical perfection to which they are brought, 
solely by their exemption from some of our most inveterate notions, 
and by dint of living constantly in the fresh air? Read any of the 
accounts that are given of them, even by writers the most opposed to 
their way of life, and you will find these very writers refuting them- 
selves and their proposed ameliorations by confessing that no human 
beings can be better formed, or healthier, or happier than the gipsies, 
so long as they are kept out of the way of towns and their sophistica- 
tions. A suicide is not known among them. They are as merry as 
the larks with which they rise ; have the use of their limbs to a degree 
unknown among us, except by our new friends the gymnasts ; and are 
as sharp in their faculties as the perfection of their frames can render 
them. A glass of brandy puts them into a state of unbearable trans- 
port. It is a superfluous bliss; wine added to wine: and the old 
learn to do themselves mischief with it, and level their condition with 
stockbrokers and politicians. Yet these are the people whom some 
wiseacres are for turning into bigots and manufacturers. They had 
much better take them for what they are, and for what Providence 
seems to have intended them,—a memoranduin to keep alive among 
us the belief in nature, and a proof to what a physical state of 
Perfection the human being can be brought, solely by inhaling her 
glorious breath, and being exempt from our laborious mistakes. If 
the intelligent and the gipsy life could ever be brouglt more toge- 

t, by any rational compromise (and we do not despair of it, when we 
see that calculators begin to philosophize), men might attain the greatest 
perfection of which they are capable. Meanwhile, the gipsies have 
the advantage of it, if faces are any index of health and comfort. A 
Sipsy with an eye fit for a genius, it is not difficult to meet with; but 
where shall we find a genius, or even a fund-holder, with the cheek and 

th ofa gipsy ? 
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There is a fact well known to physicians, which settles at once the 
importance of fresh air to beauty, as well as health. It is, that in pro. 
portion as people stay at home, and do not set their lungs playing 4s 
they ought, the blood becomes dark, and lags in its current; whereas 
the habit of inhaling the air out of doors reddens tt like a ruby, and 
makes it clear and brisk. | Now the darker the blood, the more melap. 
choly the sensations, and the worse the complexion. 

It is common with persons who inherit a good stock of health from 
their ancestors, to argue that they take no particular pains to preserve 
it, and yet are well, ‘his may be true; and it is also true, that there 
is a painstaking to that effect, which is superfluous and morbid, and 
helps to do more harm than good. But it does not follow from either 
of these truths, that a neglect of the rational means of retaining health 
will ultimately be good for any body. Heaithy people may live a good 
while upon their stock. Children are in the habit of doing it. But 
healthy children, especially those who are foolishly treated upon an 
assumption that health consists in being highly fed and having great 
beet-eating cheeks, very often turn out vickly at last; and grown-up 
people, for the most part, at least in great towns, have as little really 
good health, as children in general are given credit for the reverse. 
Nature does indeed provide liberally for abuses: but the abuse will be 
felt at last. It is generally felt a long while before it is acknowledged. 
Then comes age with all its train of regrets and superstitions ; and 
the beauty and the man, besides a world perhaps of idle remorse, which 
they would not feel but for their perverted blood, could eat their hearts 
out for having been such fools as not to secure a continuance of good 
looks and manly feelings, for want of a little handsome energy. 

The ill taste of existence that is so apt to come upon people in middle 
life, is too often attributed to moral causes. Moral they are, but very 
often not in the sense imagined. Whatever causes be mixed up with 
them, the greatest of all is, in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, 
no better or grander than a non-performance of the common duties of 
health. Many a tine lady takes a surfeit for a tender distress ; and 
many a real sufferer, who is haunted by a regret, or takes himself for 
the most ill-used of bilious old gentlemen, might trace the Joftiest of 
his woes to no better origin than a series of ham-pies, or a want of 
proper use of his boots and umbrella. 

Flowers die without air. ‘They fade without light; and, it is wel 
known, will yearn after it, and bend themselves towards the window, if 
put in a dark corner, Do we suppose, that in our internal organiz- 
tion,—that in all that wonderful system of nerves and fibres, by means 
of which we have sensation, and are enabied to think,—do we suppose 
that in all this we are less delicately constructed than flowers, or caa 
better dispense with what is to keep us bright and happy? An oak 
is strong ; but do we fancy that we could plant it with impunity ina 
unnatural soil, or deny it air and light, or drench it with poisonous 
waters? Above all, commend us fo a corpulent lily ! or to a bird made 
to lie all day on a sofa. While we have the principle of motion within 
us, We must use it, or take the consequences. While the ladies give 
the flowers nothing but what is fit for them, are there any who fancy 
that they can put into themselves loads of preposterous meat and drink, 
and yet retain the graces and the hues, which impel poets and lovers © 
bestow upon them their flowery appellations? Let them stuff a lily 
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first, and see how it looks. Let them swell out a tube-rose, or plant a 
sweet-briar in a parcel of kitchen-stuff. “ Disgusting images!” they 
will cry. Disgusting indeed; but how then can they consent to do, 
what they dare not in common nature or propriety think of? We will 
answer for them. ‘They do not think of it; or if they do, it is with 
regret, with dislike, with resolutions of amendment; and then they 
indulge themselves again in order to get rid of their sorrow. This is 
human nature, and it is to be pardoned. All that we say is, it is not 
human nature as it should be and might be; nor is it love; nor is 
it beauty. Love renders us lovely. What beauty a woman has is de- 
graded, and rendered not beautiful, if she contradicts the sentiment of 
beauty. It is transferred to the next woman who appreciates it better, 
and who possesses at heart the loveliness which the other has missed. 
It is for this reason we see so many faces that are delightful in spite of 
common features, and so many, called beautiful, that we come to think 

oorly of, and: even to dislike. It is in vain that a woman carries a 
smooth cheek, if the effect of her intercourse be harsh and grating. 
We shall feel the misery of that, twenty times to what we reap 
in good from the other ; and what a poor good it becomes! We 
soon learn to care as little for it, as we care’ for a Japan tea-board. 
At length, we recoil from the smooth impostor that gives us a taste of 
sweetness only to make our lives the bitterer. But a cheek, sprinkled 
even with the small pox, that has a charming lip to it, or an eye that 
promises tenderness and joy, how we love, and are grateful to it, and 
take on #- delicious pity, and look to it for pity ourselves! Set us one 
of these soul-beauties on horseback, and give her a tinge of the fresh 
air in her cheeks, and let her shape be seen in its natural grace and 
activity, and your lazy, languid, eating and drinking, corpulent, sleek- 
faced beauties become a parcel of beef-eaters in the comparison ; 
yeo-women of the mouth. They ought to stand on each side Exeter 
Change, and ask us to walk in and see the animals fed. 

Lady.—Good God, Sir! this is very shocking. I did not think that 
a writer of your gallantry could speak in this way of any women. I 
took up the New Monthly to relish my luncheon with; and I vow I 
cannot eat a bit more. 

Writer—I never had the pleasure, Madam, of seeing you before; 
but on looking into your face, you do yourself an injustice to suppose 
you are one of those to whom my remarks ought to be displeasing. 

Lady.—Excuse me, Sir. I am not so ignorant of myself as to pre- 
tend that my shape is what it was; or that the alteration of it is not 
owing, in some measure, to a little too much indulgence. But you are 
uokind, Sir. I could shed tears for vexation. 

Writer—Then, Madam, I assure you I could be very sorry for 
them, and very much mortified. By your countenance, you are not 
one of those whose tears of vexation are shed in order to vex others ; 
and before I could vex one like you, I could find it in my heart to call 
a dozen of the others a parcel of jolly fellows. You dine considerably, 
no doubt. I can see it by your luncheon. But, Madam, there is a 


difference in these matters, as in others. ‘The same is not the same.” 


Others, (pardon me an ugly word that does not apply to you) others, 
adam, are gormandizing; but you are festive. 
yv.—I am accustomed to take you at your word; otherwise [ 
should think you were mocking me. 
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Writer.—-Pray, Madam, think well enough of me to believe me inca. 
pable of bantering a woman. My phrase may be on the side of plea. 
santry, but so are many that are very serious at heart. In you, the 
tendency to enjoy yourself a little too much at table is only the general 
tendency to pleasure a little unregulated. I undertake to say, that 
you do it most, and least, when you have your friends about you; 
most, when you have something new or pleasant to recommend to their 
palates, and an example to set them; least, when the pleasure of meet. 
ing one another and chatting and laughing makes you forget the other, 
and you have found the true excitement belonging to your nature. 
See, Madam; you take a book, when you have not another friend by 
you: the chicken does not absorb your attention: ‘Tom Jones and 
the merry-thought have it between them. 

Lady.—1 wish, indeed, to think that I am not so fond of devouring, 
as my—what shall I say,—my—fondness for eating would imply. 

Writer.—And it is very charmingly said. You do not like the 
pbrase, but are too sincere not to use it. Ah, Madam, you are fonder 
of much better things than eating, and your fondness for those should 
enable you to discover how alien, in reality, you are froin that. 

Lady.—Those are odious phrases,—fond of chicken, fund of aspa- 
ragus, fond of—no, come ; nothing shall induce me to say. fond of pig. 

Writer.—If I had authority with you, I believe 1 should allow you 
to be fond of any thing, seeing that you unite sincerity and good hu- 
mour in this charming manner. 

Lady.—Alas, Sir, I blush while I am sincere. But how am I to get 
over this sorry habit of indulgence? For I do not pretend that I can 
do it at once. 

Writer.—You are a very delightful person, that is certain ; and must 
forgive me for saying it so abruptly, for I cannot help it. But you are 
reformed, Madam, already; for you have taste, and truth, and a heart. 
Any body who has these may reform an ill habit, especially if they do 
not set about it in mere volatile hurry ; and particularly, if they have 
friends and admirers to help them with their regard. Now, Madam, 
you have a right to be complimented with a painful effort; but you 
shall have a pleasurable one, for you must begin with enjoying your 
breakfast doubly to what you have done. 

J.ady.—Indeed! how must I do that? 

Writer.—You must begin with early rising. 

Lady.—Early rising! What! And this weather too! 

Writer.—Yes, Madam, like Aurora, or Venus, who was unquestion- 
ably an early riser. See the first book of Virgil, where she meets 
Eneas at day-break. Besides, was she not Venus? I grant you, she 
went to bed early; but so could other beauties, if they did not lie late. 
I know what you are going to say,—the pain —- the difficulty —the 
astonishment of the servants—the delicious wilful nap—-the warm sun 
to get up by (if any)—the warm fire, at all events--the leisure—the 
snugness—the satisfaction—perhaps the coffee in bed, and some- 
times the novel. Madam, I have gone through all this myself; and 
perhaps should never have got out of it, if it had not been for the 
ill efiect which I am sure to feel if I lie late, and which render 
early rising in me less meritorious than in any body I know. You, 
for instance, who experience no ill effects at present from lying 
too late, (though unquestionably it adds every day something to wha! 
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you would regret by and by) would have great merit in getting up. 
Also, Madam, you would soon be a little Jess plump; for nothing has 
such aa effect in that matter as early rising. It tends both to diminish 
what is superfluous, and to add to what is desirable, in point of size ; 
because nothing tends so much to put the frame into its healthiest con- 
dition. As to what I meant by the additional pleasure at breakfast, it 
is this: that although eating too much is to be deprecated in every 
one, eating heartily and with an appetite becomes every body in good 
health, man or woman; and I have invariably observed, that the 
healthiest appetites, though hearty and proper ones, and by far the 
most enjoying, are by no means the most craving or continued. Hun- 
er of that inveterate sort is as sickly in its way as want of appetite. 
In good health the frame is contented with a sufficiency. The blood 
has its natural current, and does not require to be pushed on even to 
uneasiness, as is sometimes the case in states of inanition, or when one 
state of fever can only be replaced by another. But, Madam, the 
grace of the matter is the thing; Beauty is our subject; and early 
rising contributes as surely to beauty, as the dawn does to the beauty 
of the world. Shape—complexion—expression—the dignity arising 
from the sense of having performed a duty—the pleasure arising from 
cheerful blood, and from being prepared to give pleasure to others,—- 
all contribute to make the charmer more charming. If I would paint to 
myself a perfect beauty going to bed, or what is better, a perfect 
charmer, as beautiful as she need be in the usual sense, and twenty 
times more beautiful than other beauties in the unusual one, I should 
paint her with all the sweetness upon her of a good-tempered day, and 
all the freshness of early rising. 

Lady.—But what do you call early rising ? 

Writer.—Madam, you are a woman of honour, and I leave that to 
your conscience. You will not reckon too much in your own favour. 

Lady.—I will think upon it. 

Writer.—When you say you will think upon it, the thing is done, if it 
be a handsome one to do. I would only advise, if you will permit me, 
that, in case you resolve to be an early riser, you will make common 
cause with a few friends, of as much taste and sincerity, if possible, as 
yourself. It is wonderful how much more can be done in this way, 
than alone ; and it is right and happy that it should be so. Compar- 
ing notes, you will please and be pleased with one another, and exalted 
in eyes that you love; and what noble heart could not do any thing 
for this ? 

To you, Madam, no more need be said, except that, if you have any 
thing to instruct me in yourself, I shall be very proud to learn. Perhaps 
you can refute what I have said. If so, I shall endeavour to copy the 
politeness and good humour with which you have listened to me. ‘To 
some, however, | would say, and even to yourself, that no persons ever 
Outgrew their natural size in any considerable degree, and, remaining 
80, attained to longevity. There is a size and an age, at which it is 
even perilous to alter the system. You are far from both. Indeed, I 
know not whether any body could desire to diminish those fair should- 
ers, if they could remain as they are. Iam sure | could not, for one, 
seeing the eyes that look over them. But there it is, Madam : they 
will not remain so, unless you take to your heels and your early rising. 
Pray oblige us, and be charming at eighty. Lively, good-humoured 
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old women are what raisins are to fresh grapes. They are withered, 
but they are also preserved ; and appear to advantage in the freshest 
company. 

A word to the other sex, now that our fair friend is gone. Ninon de 
l'Enclos told women to beware of the corpulent and the coarse-handed, 
Perhaps had she lived in a naval and commercial country, she would 
have sunk the latter objection ; but Love and Obesity, as the poet says 
of another personage, certainly co not sit well on the same bench. 


‘* Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur, 
Majestas et Amor.” 


Hume sitting on a sofa between the ladies at Paris, was a spectacle 
more unbefitting his philosopby than he himself thought. A philoscpher 
has no more business with so much fat, than a lover. It is said of 
Gibbon, that when he made love to Mademoiselle Curchod, and went 
down on his knees, she was obliged to ring the bell for the footman to 
help him up again. It was certainly a chivalrous step for him to take, 
He could not well do more for her, or get into a worse scrape. It was 
his knee plus ultra. The lady and he were the Decline and Fall. It is 
a pity that so many good fellows have consented to get fat, and made 
verses and proverbs in favour of it. ‘There may be said, in this coun- 
try, to be a fat superstition; though it has been going out of late 
years, since bad nerves came up, and the French are no longer to be 
laughed at for the meagreness they enjoyed under the old regime. The 
meagre Frenchman was deplorable enough; but the corpulent Eng- 
lishman was not much better. In old age he had by far the worst of 
it. Observe a corpulent old gallant, who has been a handsome fellow 
in his younger days : how hard he tries to brace himself in, and retain 
his elegance! And it is by no means the worst thing he does. He 
has a turn for an elegance still, though he has not been graceful enough 
to preserve it. His brother elders are not so much his superiors as 
they think, in carrying their obesity with indifference. They are enor- 
mous, and not ashamed. In a proper state of society, in which right 
and wrong were better understood than they are now, and greater 
stress laid on the duties of health and cheerfulness, corpulence would 
be reckoned disgraceful. 


LORD PORCHESTER’S SPANISH TALE.* 


Tere is, perhaps, no country in Europe around which so many 
interesting associations cling, as Spain. Its early submission to the 
yoke of the Moors—its struggles for many centuries with its swarthy 
oppressors—the romantic and fiery nature of the warfare—the mix- 
ture of Castilian and Moorish (and therefore of European and Afri- 
can) manners—the relics which, to the present day, it contains of the 
magnificence of its luxurious Moslem rulers—its former pride, pomp, 
chivalry, and intellect, and its present unhappiness and degradation, 
form altogether a history of the most striking and poetical kind. It is 
therefore no wonder that it should have been so often chosen by poets 
and novelists as the scene of their fictions ; but, unluckily, as not one 
in a hundred of these writers had enjoyed the advantage of seeing the 





* The Moor, by Lord Porchester. 8vo. 
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country, or even of reading much about it, (for the published ac- 
counts of Spain are very few,) it followed, that their Spanish tales 
were full of the most preposterous inconsistencies,—blunders in cos- 
tume, in character, in manners, in topography, and even in natural 
productions. Collins, the poet, speaking of his own Oriental 
Eclogues, which, after he had published them, he discovered were 
not faithful in their Eastern allusions, said that it would have been 
better to have called them “ Irish Eclogues ;” and the greater part of 
the so called * Spanish Tales” might, with equal propriety, have been 
denominated Irish, Welsh, or even Chinese, either of which countries 
they would have represented as faithfully as Spain. Of this, any one 
may be readily convinced by comparing the late works of a Spanish 
gentleman, now residing in this country, (“Don Esteban” and “ San- 
doval,”) with the Spanish novels of English growth. These remarks 
do not, however, apply to the present author, who, as far as familiari- 
ty with the Spanish national characteristics of every kind can qualify 
him, is abundantly fitted to write a tale of Spain. Lord Porchester 
resided for a long time in the country. He perfected himself in the 
language ; examincd the towns; studied the nature of the institutions, 
political and otherwise; and wandered about the countries and among 
the dangerous passes of the mountains, (at a time, too, when the most 
fatal domestic feuds were raging everywhere,) with a spirit of inquiry 
which set at nought all considerations of personal hazard, to which, 
indeed, he was in many instances very dangerously exposed, as we Jearn 
in the copious, and, we must be permitted to add, highly valuable notes 
to his present poem. 

It is chiefly on account of these notes and of the preface, that we are 
induced to review the volume. Had we been aware of the nature of 
these parts of the work at the time it was published, we should cer- 
tainly have paid immediate attention to it ; but Lord Porchester, with 
an unlucky ingenuity, has contrived to hide some of his light under a 
bushel, and, while the title-page sets forth nothing more than “ The 
Moor, by Lord Porchester,” no one imagines that, besides the tale in 
verse, the volume before him contains, in manly prose, a succinct and 
masterly view of Spanish history, particularly of the rise and fall, in 
power, of the courtly, gallant, and splendid Moors; of the present 
state of affairs in the Peninsula; of the late revolutions; of the 
Guerillas ; and of the fatal errors of the Cortes, to which, more than 
to the cunning intrigues of the Royalists, the present ruin of the cause 
of Liberty is to be ascribed. Besides these topics of more weighty in- 
terest, Lord Porchester’s work includes, in the notes, a narrative of 
his residence and adventures in the Peninsula, which is as curious 
and entertaining as any book of travels in Europe which we have 
read. The concealment of these qualities of solid value, under the 
shadow of a poem in six cantos, is, we repeat, an extraordinary in- 
stance of literary mismanagement. lad his Lordship embodied his 
preface and notes, and published them as “ Travels in Spain,” we can 
safely declare, that the work would have been extensively read and 
admired ; and then, he might, upon the strength of his reputation as 
a tourist, have ventured to put forth his poem, with the full chance of 
that success which its merits deserve. ‘The scene of the tale is laid in 
the south of Spain during the last years of the Mahometan govern- 
ment, and in the reign of Abdallah, last king of the Moors. ‘‘ This 
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people,” says Lord Porchester, “ united the pride of the Spanish cha. 
racter with all the fire of their Eastern origin; they were good sol- 
diers, but devoted to luxury and magnificence at home. ‘Their wo. 
men mixed frecly with the men, presided at the bull-feasts, distributed 
rewards at the tournaments, gave the colour to opinions, and became 
idols of those turbulent chiefs. ‘This intermixture of the two sexes in 
general society is peculiar to the Spanish Moors, and to this particular 
period of their history: it was not derived from Asia or from Africa, 
and has been utterly unknown to any Mahometan country either be- 
fore or since that time.” With some of the great historical events of 
that epoch, the noble author has interwoven the fictitious fortunes of 
a young Moor of high extraction. The tale is tragical, and by no 
means deficient, either in general interest or in poetical treatment, 
though we cannot help thinking it somewhat too long. It includes, 
nevertheless, many passages of singular felicity, which we would 
gladly extract for the pleasure of our readers, were our pages sulli- 
ciently numerous to admit them. We must content ourselves with the 
following picture of the quiet slumbers of a beautiful woman. 

Say, hast thou mark’d along the quiet deep 

In one rich line a gleam of moonlight sleep? 

So still, so pale, and beautiful she lay, 

While regularly low her bosom’s play 

Was faint as ocean's heave in stillest day.— 

Through its thin shroud hast traced the mountain head 

When morning mists their spangled gauze have spread ? 

So the light veil descending to the knee 

Robed her fair form, but show’d its symmetry.— 

Say too, ‘mid foaming torrent hast thou seen 

Some islet rock whose mossy knoll of green 

Beacons the breaking waves, that circling stray 

And round its base in thousand eddies play ? 

Oh yet more beautiful to gazer’s view 

O’er her young brow the turban’s verdant hue 

Rose gaily crested, while in sport unbound 

In reckless tides her ringlets stream’d around, 

With raven curls on neck of ivory fell, 

Veil’d her light lids still seal’d in slumber’s spell, 

And floating wildly, strove in vain to hide 

The glistening bosom, and the pure blue tide 

That on its couch of marble seem’d to glow, 

Like violets scatter’d o’er a bed of snow. 


This, it must be admitted, is very sweet, and pure, and delightfully il- 
lustrated. 

We now turn with great pleasure to the notes, under the full confi- 
dence that our readers will thank us for laying before them the fol- 
lowing picturesque and admirably written description of the state of 
the town of Lorca during the revolutionary troubles : 


When we arrived at a Posada bordering upon Lorca in Andalusia, we heard 
that the town was in a state of high revolutionary excitement ; a conflict of 
parties had taken place on the preceding evening, which had terminated in 
the ascendency of the revolutionists; the Governor had been driven from 
the town, his house burnt, and himself with difficulty rescued from the fury 
of the people. Four or five of the leading royalists had been massacred in 
the public square, and several had been severely injured. Feeling anxious 
to know the real nature of the events that had occurred, | ventured into the 
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town: in the whole length of the principal street I only met two individuals ; 
they appeared to shun observation, and were passing quietly but rapidly to 
their Tectinetion. I delayed them, requesting to know the nearest way to 
the Plaza; and, under the pretext of inquiring whether I could proceed far- 
ther with safety, ‘ecuaienall the subject upon which | was desirous to obtain 
information. ‘The first man to whom I he: seen myself appeared much an- 
noyed at my questions, and replied in a tone of exultation, that I suspect, 
from the extreme discrepancy of his manners, was by no means in unison with 
his real feelings ; however, he urged me to return to the Posada, saying it was 
avery unfit time for a stranger to venture inthe town. The second only an- 
swered, ‘‘ for God’s sake ask no questions, speak to no man, but return home 
without delay.” Both seemed alarmed at the interruption, looked anxiously 
round to ascertain whether the few words that had passed between us had 
been overheard, and then hurried on more rapidly than before. I perceived 
that the doors were closed and the windows barred, as 1 advanced into the 
heart of the town; and though J saw everywhere traces of the industry of 
man, I heard not asound that recalled his existence tomy mind. I confess, 
I felt awed by the unnatural contrast that existed between the magnitude and 
flourishirig appearance of the town, and the horrible stillness and desolation 
that reigned around me, and was only disturbed by the echo of my own foot- 
steps. At length I heard a heavier tread, and saw four or five men coming 
slowly and steadily down the street ; they wore the black cap, and carried 
muskets under the black mantle, which is the distinctive dress of Lorca, but 
the points of their fire-arms projected beyond their capotes, and were clearly 
shown. Perhaps this gloomy costume, combined with the awful cireum- 
stances of the time, may have produced an exaggerated impression on my 
mind, but I still think that I have seldom seen an expression of villainy so 
sullen and dispassionate as was stamped upon the features of these men. 
They looked earnestly at me, but allowed me to pass without molestation. 
When I reached the Plaza, I saw some stalls shivered and overthrown, others 
had fallen uninjured, but had not yet been raised ; some bars lying on the 
ground, that appeared to have been violently wrenched from the wall, and 
other symptoms, equally unequivocal, of the recent outrage, presented them- 
selves: a Yad who had shown me part of the way, but from whom I had been 
unable to extract the slightest information, now became most fearful lest 
farther observation should excite jealousy in the apprehensive state of the 
public mind, and urged me to lose no time in returning. I was also myself 
convinced that farther delay would be useless and dangerous, and retraced 
my steps to the Posada. On leaving the town I perceived a group collected 
round a man who was haranguing them on the disturbance of the preceding 
day. I mingled with his hearers, and perceiving that | was a stranger and a 
gentleman, in spite of his republican antipathies to the last-mentioned species 
of animal, he soon addressed his observations to me, and gave me a detailed 
statement of the events which had occurred ; that, strange to say, I had been 
unable to learn either at the Posada, or in the town, although I had been for 
some hours almost in the scenes where they had taken place. I afterwards 
saw the same paralysing effects produced by terror in Catalonia, where men 
would frequently withhold information necessary to the traveller, from the 
dread of compromising themselves by any allusion to the most notorious facts. 
As we left the Posada, the meer | guard were pouring into Lorca; they 
were dressed in the costume of the country, and appeared wild, undisciplined, 
and more likely to create fresh disturbances than to restore order. 


The narrative of the noble author’s adventures and dangers among 
the Guerillas in the mountain of Montserrat, is more interesting even 
than the above; but it would be impossible to abridge it, and we can- 
not give it entire. Altogether we think Lord Porchester is one of the 
hest informed, most talented, and most accomplished of all the prose 
writers (not to mention his poetical faculties) who have lately appeared 
in the upper circles. 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE, 
Paris, January 18, 1827. 


Tue following story has excited a great deal of merriment in Paris, and 
though it may not be found equally diverting in London, it will at least 
serve to show the state of feeling which prevails in the south of France. 
‘That vast tract of country, extending from Tours to Bayonne, and from 
Toulon to Bourdeaux, is the prey of the most absurd fanaticism. The re- 
trograde party is working hard to render it a second La Vendée. 

M. Ingres is one of the best painters of David's school He has spent 
several years in Florence ; and is a successful imitator of the style of the 
Florentine masters. He lately finished a large picture, representing the 
Virgin on a throne, surrounded by a group of saints and angels. This pic- 
ture resembles, in its composition, the works of the fifteenth century, and 
for that reason it was less admired in Paris than it deserved. M. Ingres 
went to Agen, in the South of France, his native place. Fle had sold his 
picture to the municipality of Agen, and he was received with marked at- 
tention on his arrival there. But nosooner was his picture exhibited, than 
all the devotees in the place were scandalized by two undraped figures of 
angels. The artist was prevailed on to clothe these figures: but, counting 
on one of those moral re-actions which have been so frequent in the history of 
French manners, he painted in distemper, and not in oil-colours, the dra- 
pery which the modest eyes of the Mayor of Agen required. The water- 
colours could, of course, be easily washed off at any future time. It is eu- 
rious that the picture, which, in Paris, was thought to be too flattering to 
superstition, was considered absolutely indecent at Agen. 

Jaron Dupin, the well-known author of the excellent work on the com- 
mercial power of Great Britain, lately commenced his course of lectures on 
mechanics and geometry, in their connexion with the arts. These lectures, 
which are very annoying to the Jesuitical party, are attended by great num- 
bers of young mechanics. You have some lectures of the same kind in 
London, which also meet with furious opposition, because they tend to dif- 
fuse information among the lower classes. You may therefore form some 
idea of the animosity which Baron Dupin encounters here. But every true 
friend of France cherishes the wish to see M. Dupin one day Minister of 
the Interior. He may have the same prejudices as MM. Corbiére and 
Vaublane, but he has at least the advantage of being well acquainted with 
the present state of France. At his first lecture, M. Dupin presented to 
his audience a geographical map, which has been much spoken of, and to 
which, it is probable, allusion will be made in the French Chambers. Some 
of the English newspapers may possibly give a description of Baron Du- 
pin’s lecture, and, if so, my letter will arrive too late to be interesting to 
many of your readers. The fear of being anticipated in this way, frequently 
deters me from mentioning matters which appear important, and which, after 
all, remain unnoticed by your newspapers, generally so ill-informed on all 
that relates to France. 

M. Dupin divided the map of France by a line extending from Geneva to 
Saint Malo; and he drew a comparison between the different degrees of 
civilization and information existing in the two portions of France situated 
on the north and south of this imaginary line. He exhibited a map of 
France, the curious appearance of which powerfully excited the attention 
of his numerous auditors. It was shaded lhght and dark, aceording to the 
degree of ignorance es in each of the eighty-six departments. The 
departments in which there is least information, were of so dark a colour as 
to be almost black ; as, for example, the department of which Tours is the 
capital, and in which so many English families have taken up their resi- 
dence, to acquire, as they say, the pure pronunciation of the French lan- 
guage. The departments which al most pupils to the public schools, &c. 
were left nearly as white as the paper. Unfortunately, these light tints 
were few in number, and the map altogether presents a very sombre aspect. 
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M. Dupin intends this map to form part of a work which is now in the 
press, and is to be entitled “ Essai sur les Forces Productives et Commer- 
cials de la France.” 

The lecturer demonstrated in every possible way, the proportionate de- 
grees of information and wealth in different parts of France. He first 
stated the number of children sent by each oeatauenh to the primary 
schools. Following the simple and ingenious idea of painting to the eye 
the degree of intellectual information spread over each department, M. 
Dupin gave the dark tint, No. 10, to those departments in which the schools 
contain one-tenth of the population ; and the dark tint, No. 229, was given 
to those departments whose schools contain no more than the two hundred 
and twenty-ninth portion of the population. This explanation will enable 
you to understand the different degrees of light and shade, presented by 
each department on the map. 

It is a curious fact, that the department in which only the two hundred 
and twenty-ninth part of the population attends the schools, is situated in 
Touraine, on the banks of the Loire, a country distinguished, even among 
foreigners, by the name of the Garden of France. Bearn, on the contrary, 
which lies in the centre of the Pyrenees, contains in its schools one-fiftieth 
part of its population. ‘Thus fertility of soil and mildness of climate have 
no relation with the degree of information and civilization which the inha- 
bitants seek to acquire. On looking at a map of France, intergected, as 
above described, by a line extending from Geneva to Saint Malo, you will 
find that on the north of the line there are thirty-two, and on the south 
fifty-four departments. The departments on the north of the line contain 
altogether thirteen millions of inhabitants, and the fifty-four south of the 
line contain eighteen millions. 

The thirteen millions of inhabitants in the northern departments, send 
seven hundred and forty thousand children to school, while the eighteen 
millions of inhabitants of the south have only three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pupils in their schools. In the north of France, therefore, 
each million of inhabitants sends sixty theusand children to school, while in 
the south each million sends only twenty thousand. Primary instruction is, 
consequently, three times more extensive in the north than in the south. 

The following facts sufficiently prove the advantage of information among 
the people ; an advantage, which is nevertheless disputed by all who are 
connected, however remotely, with the clergy and the nobility. In the 
northern departments of France the climate does not permit the cultivation 
of the olive, the orange, or the caper-tree ; mulberries and maize thrive but 
indifferently in those parts. In Picardy, Artois, Flanders, and the Ardennes, 
the vine cannot be cultivated. Yet, in spite of these great disadvantages, 
and the unavoidable expenses which the rigour of the climate occasions to 
the inhabitants, the northern departments pay one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions of land-tax upon a superficies of eighteen millions of hectares. 
The thirty-four millions of hectares lying to the south of the line above 
described from Geneva to Saint«Malo, which are so highly favoured by 
nature, pay only one hundred and twenty-five millions of land-tax. Thus 
when the Emperor of Austria, echoing the sentiments of most of the sove- 
reigns and all the ministers of the continent, said, about six years ago, to the 
professors of the University of Laybach, ‘1 want no scholars in my domi- 
nions,” he expressed a proposition identical with this,—* I do not wish a 
people to be happy.” The public 7 obtains taxes of every kind much 
more easily from the well-informed and philosophic inhabitants of the north, 
than from the ignorant and too frequently fanatical population of the 
south. 

In France, every individual engaged in trade pays for a licence, called a 
patente. This tax produces, in the thirty-two northern departments, fifteen 
millions of franes, while in the fifty-four southern departments it produces no 
more than nine millions. a 

The following will show the sums paid to the public treasury, in direct 
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contributions, upon a million of hectares, in the northern and southern 


de- 
partments :-— 





In the north. In the south. 
Land tax 6,820,000 francs. 3,579,700 francs. 
Pateutes 817,000 do. 276,216 do. 
7,637,000 3,255,916 





On examining the list of patents for inventions, granted from the Ist of 
July 1791, to the Ist of July 1825, it appears that sixteen hundred and 
eighty-nine have been obtained by individuals in the thirty-two northern 
departments of France, while only four hundred and thirteen have Leen 
obtained in the fifty-four departments coloured in dark tints on M. Du- 
pin'’s map. 

M. Dupin stated to his auditors the result of his investigations, relative to 
the colleges of Paris. ‘The University annually distributes, among the col- 
leves of Paris and Versailles, a great number of first and second probationary 
prizes. M. Dupin did not include in his ealeulation the oe se born in 
Paris, as by so doing he would have given too great an advantage to the 
north of France ; tor in the capital good sense and information are pretty 
wenerally diffused by means of the journals, and the Catholic priests have 
comparatively but little influence on the habits of families. ‘The students 
from the thirty-one northern departments (the department of the Seine 
excepted) were first counted, and afterwards those from the fifty-four 
southern departments. 


Students from the thirty-one northern departments, who have 


obtained premiums in Paris ‘ ‘. .‘ y : - 107 
Students from the fifty-four southern departments, who have 
obtained premiums in Paris : R . . 5 - 36 


The University distributes in Paris thirty-seven great prizes among youths 
horn in the departments. ‘Thirty-three of these prizes have been obtained 
hy students from the northern departments, poll only four by those from 
the south. 

That admirable institution, the Polytechnic school, has been honoured 
successively by the displeasure of Napoleon and the Bourbors. Its system 
of management is corrupted. ‘The most ignorant professors are favoured, to 
the prejudice of those who have devoted their lives to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Yet even in its present state of degradation, which tends to the 
exclusion of all students whose families are not of the devout party." out of 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-three youths admitted to the Poly- 
technic school, during thirteen successive years, one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three have been from the departments of the north, and only 
seven hundred from the south. ‘ 

The Academy of Sciences does not choose its members like the French 
Academy. Loyalty is, of course, a powerful recommendation, but hitherto 
no very shameful selections have been made. Of the sixty-five members of 
which the Academy of Sciences consists, forty-eight are from the north of 
France, and only seventeen from the south. 

At the exhibition of the productions of national industry, in 1819, piety 
and good sentiments (that is, attachment to the Hourbons, ) ‘operated power- 
fully in favour of the exhibitors. As these good sentiments are most prevalent 
in the south, the distributors of medals were naturally inclined to show a 
preference for the productions sent from that part of France. Yet, in spite 
of this, the exhibitors in the thirty-two northern departments obtained one 
hnndred and ninety-three medals, while those in the fifty-four southern de- 
partments obtained only one hundred and seven. . 

The municipal councils appointed at Grenoble and Nancy through the 





* The case of yvonne Mont-Olivier, the son of Napoleon's minister, which 
occurred a vear or two ago, is a proof of this. 
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influence of the Jesuits, lately rejected the proposal of two learned professors, 
who offered to give gratuitous lectures on mathematics to the lower class of 
eople, like those given by M. Dupin in Paris.—But this notice of M. Dupin’s 
ecture is leading me farther than | intended ; and perhaps [ have already 
dwelt too long on the great elementary truths so obnoxious to the aristo- 
cratic portion of society in all parts of the world. IT shall therefore close the 
subject with a few remarks connected with literature. 

The number of members of the Academy of Sciences now living, whether 
natives of the south or the north of France, is not proportionate to the num- 
ber of men of superior talent and merit dined in the north and south 
during the last forty years. 

Napoleon and Lucien Bonaparte, Massena, Desaix, Mirabeau, Cardinal 
Maury, Cazales, Barnave, Mounier, Verguiand, Gaudet, Gensonné, and all the 
Gironde party guillotined by Robespierre, were natives of the south. I could 
extend to a much greater length the list of eminent individuals furnished by 
the south, but that I do not wish te quote names unknown in England. Our 
present ministers are certainly very mediocre sort of men; but the cele- 
brated La Rochefoucauld, in his Maxims, says that no man ever attains to 
great fortune without possessing some degree of merit. MM. de Villele, 
Frayssinous, Peyronnet, Martignac, and Rauz, are natives of the south. 

If from the living, or those who, like Napoleon and Massena, have recently 
quitted the scene of life, we turn to the illustrious men who have flourished 
since the revival of literature in the reign of Louis XI1., we shall find that 
all the great French poets have been natives of the north. Moliere, Corneille, 
Racine, Lafontaine, Voltaire, and Boileau, were born in the north. ‘The 
south, on the other hand, has produced all our great philosophers ; for 
example, Bayle, the first dialectician of France, Montesquieu, Montaigne, 
and Condillac. On examining a list of several hundreds of celebrated men, 
published a year or two ago, one is tempted to believe that the wy eet 
rance of talent belongs to the south of France ; and in spite of the disad- 
vantage arising from the want of education, and the influence of furious pre- 
judice, like that which occasioned the massacre of so many Protestants in 
i815, we find that numbers of men who rise to distinction in Paris, are 
natives of the south of France. 

The Revolution, by dividing the Church lands, and selling them in small 
portions,* has greatly augmented the number of landed proprietors. In con- 
sequence of this division of property, there is in almost every family in the 
country, a retired military man, from the general down to the private. These 
circumstances combined, have diffused a feeling of self-respect and probity 
among the lower classes of the people. This laudable feeling, which is 
doubtless the first moral benefit of the revolution, is much more general in 
the north than in the south of France. This is obvious from the returns of 
trials for robbery made to the Minister of Justice. 

The French Academy, which formerly furnished so many subjects of con- 
versation in the higher classes of society, and which, on that account, occu- 
pies so important a place in Grimm's correspondence, now leads me to a 
transition from political economy to literature. The influence of the minis- 
ters is felt almost as much in the French Academy as in the Chamber of 
Peers. M. de Semonville, under the title of Grand Referendary, directs the 
Chamber of Peers, as M. de Raynouard lately directed the Academy in 
quality of Perpetual Secretary. M. Raynouard, alarmed at the disappro- 
bation he excited, declined being perpetual, and tendered his resignation, as 
I mentioned on a former occasion. MM. Auver and Roger, two academi- 
cians, who are so much accustomed to disapprobation that it never gives 
them any annoyance, became rival candidates for the post vacated by M. 


in 











° Montesquien observes, that such was the piety of the kings and nobles of 
France during the middle ages, that the whole of the French territory has 
been given three times over to the Church. If pressed by necessity, a sovereign 
would not scruple to take back the domains which his predecessor had granted to 
the church, 
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Raynouard. Both are clever men, and the most humble servants of the 
minister. M. Roger has a place which brings him in thirty thousand franes 
ayear: M. Auger has eleven different places, which, it is said, do not alto. 
gether produce more than nineteen thousand franes _ annum. But though 
not so well paid as his rival, M. Auger is nevertheless the devoted admirer 
of all the little eaprices of M. Corbiére, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
perseoutor of literature. M. Corbiére granted the academicians free per- 
mission to choose between MM. Roger and Auger. 

The choice devolved on M. Auger, because he is less active than M. Roger, 
and equally devoted to the ministry. His colleagues thought his indolence 
a recommendation, as it diminishes the chance of his doing any thing ob- 
jectionable. M. Auger is chiefly known as the author of a commentary on 
Moliére, which gave occasion to a very humorous letter from a Russian 
Prince. Perhaps this piece of pleasantry may not be known in England, 
but, as it is now a year old, I will not venture to repeat it.* 

M. Auger has considerable merit as a grammarian ; and he is preparing 
the definitions for the Dictionary of the Academy, which is toappear in 1897, 
Whenever it is absolutely impossible to flatter the Bourbons or the priests, 
M. Auger gives with considerable accuracy the different acceptations of 
the words of the French language. But he is far from possessing the merit 
of M. de Laveaux, formerly Director of the College of Sainte Barbe. M. 
de Laveaux has published successively a French Dictionary, and a Dic- 
tionary of the Difficulties of the French language. ‘The latter work may be 
confidently recommended to all Englishmen who wish to read our best au- 
thors, and to understand the delicacies of such works as La Bruyere’s Ca- 
ractéres, Voltaire’s Novels, and Courier’s Pamphlets. 

The French Academy lost, perhaps, its cleverest member in M. Lemontey, 
who died some monthsago. He waseminently distinguished for that esprit which 
shines in the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire, &e. With all due deference 
te you, | believe French esprit is rarely understood out of France. It con- 
sists of a multitude of delicate shades, and when foreigners attempt to trans- 
late Montesquieu’s “ Lettres Persanes,” or Voltaire’s “ Facéties,” being 
incapable of seizing these shades, they omit them altogether. Nothing cer- 
tainly is more convenient, or better calculated to abridge the labour of trans- 
lation. German, Italian, and English translators all treat French esprit in 
this way. Only those who read French can therefore form any idea of the 
merit of M. Lemontey’s principal work—* Raison, Folie, chacun son Mot,” 
2 vols. 8vo. It was published, I believe, about the year 1800, while the re- 
collection of the Reign of Terror was still fresh in the public mind. It was 
at first extremely popular, but it did not keep up its popularity. It would 
be better if reduced to one volume. M. Lemontey was in the pay of Bona- 
parte, who, differing from his successors in this as in every respect, showed 
judgment in the selection of the writers whom he retained in his service. 
Lemontey wrote for the Emperor the novel of the ‘“‘ Famille du Jura.” In 
this little work five persons are described, proceeding to Paris to be preseut 
at the coronation of Napoleon. They are supposed to come from the moun- 
tains of the Jura, near Besancon, and each represents by his conversation 
the sentiments of the five political parties which divided France in 1802. 
By thus bringing his characters from a remote part of the country, the 
author is enabled to describe very naturally, the surprise experienced by the 
mountaineers of the Jura at every thing they seein Paris. The work is 
free from all extravagance of style, and it betrays considerable taste and 
talent. ‘This Bonapartist pamphlet is quite the reverse of the Bourbon 
pamphlets, to which M. de Chateaubriand is indebted for the cordon-bleu, 
and the peerage. The extravagance of M. de Chateaubriand has produced 
more effect than the talent of M. Lemontey. But the public are growing 
weary of extravagance. 

* The Russian Prince pretends to believe that Moliére is still living, and he 
writes tothe great dramatist, complaining of the dulness of his commentator. 
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BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA.* 


MesoporaMiA, or ‘‘ the country between the rivers,” embraces, in its 
more strict definition, only the region which spreads itself between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates ; streams which have their common origin in different 

rts of the mountains of Armenia; a common course from north-west to 
south-east; and, after their union, above Bussorah, a common outlet in the 
Persian Gulf. This is the same country, too, of which, as comprehensive 
of Irak Arabia, Il Jeseerah, Chaldea, and Babylonia, we had occasion, in re- 
ference to the Travels of Captain Keppel, to speak in the preceding number 
of the New Monthly Magazine,f as embracing all the sites which are ren- 
dered so interesting to Christian research through their relation with the his- 
tory of the Jews ; and with classical learning, through their connexion with 
that of the Greeks and Romans. 

Of the attraction caused by the biblical interest in the various sites of the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, we spoke in the pages just above referred 
to; at the same time we also adverted to the increased and increasing fami- 
liarity with the part of the globe in question, which is now daily growing 
upon us, incidentally to our commerce and commercial dominion in India, 
and to the political positions in which we are placed upon account of our 
Indian empire. 

Mr. Buckingham’s overland route to India ae not like that of Cap- 
tain Keppel’s return from the same country, througa Russia and Persia, but 
by way of the Mediterranean and of the Turkish provinces in Asia Minor,) 
has already furnished to that active observer and investigator, the materials for 
two volumes, which have been some time in the hands of the public, namely, 
“Travels in Palestine,” and ** Travels among the Arab Tribes ;” and the third 
work, just published, and now lying before us, conducts us from Aleppo 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and thence, from plain to plain, and from 
city to city, till the author enters Bagdad, and explores the ruins in the vici- 
nity of Hilleh, which ruins are commonly, and apparently with the best 
reason, considered to be those of the ancient city of Babel or Babylon. 

_At Aleppo, Mr. Buckingham made an arrangement for travelling to Mar- 
din and + ely on the Tigris, with a small caravan, formed by a merchant 
of the latter city ; and, in order to enable him toavoid the exactions imposed 
upon Frank or European travellers, by the governors at the diflerent stations 
on the road, it was agreed that he should assume the appearance and language 
of an Arab, and conform in all things to the directions of Hadjee-Abd-el- 

ackman, the master of the caravan. The route, at the first setting out from 
Aleppo, lay nearly north, along the eastern bank of the little inland river 
upon which Aleppo is built. The country, at the slight distance from the 
river, is barren. At one of the sources of the river, which the caravan reached 
about sunset, several winding streams, all rising from the same spring, watered 
asmall hollow plain, upon which was encamped a horde of Turcomans, the 
tents of which people are readily distinguished from those of the Arabs. Ata 
short remove, one of the villages of Oktereen presented specimens (as we 
Presume) of that description of architecture which has been called Cyclopian ; 
and the extract which we shall make, besides this and several other curious 
particulars, comprises one of the many testimonials, which are now daily 
springing up, in vindication of the calumniated narratives of Bruce. It is an 
easy, and now common-place criticism, to talk of travellers’ lies ; for nothing 








* Travels in Mesopotamia ; including a Journey from Aleppo, across the Eu- 
phrates, to Orfah (the Ur of the Chaldees), through the plains of the Turcomans, 
&e., and by the Tigris to Mousul and Bagdad ; with Researches on the Ruins of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia. By J, S. Buckingham, author 
of Travels in Palestine, &c. 4to. 

Tt See above, page 121. 
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ismore within the reach of those who see nothing, and know nothing, than to 
dispute the veracity of all whose experience Is wider than their own! 


* Our course had been nearly north, throughout the whole of the preceding day, 
but it now bent towards the north-east, in pursuing which direction we reached, in 
an hour after setting out, a village called Oktereen. There was asmaller one, about 
a mile tothe north of it, which bore the same name, and both were at this moment 
inhabited by peasants who cultivated rich corn lands on a fine red soil, and of grea: 
extent. The style of building in both of these villages, like that of the ruined ones 
we had already passed, was remarkable, each separate dwelling having a high pointed 
dome of unburnt bricks, raised on a square fabric of stone; so that, at a little dis. 
tance, they resembled a cluster of bee-hives on square pedestals. 

* In the village through which we passed, was a khan or caravanserai of Moham. 
medan construction, and good masonry, though now seldom resorted to by travellers, 
Near it was a high round eminence, enclosed by a circular wall, formed of very large 
masses of unhewn stone, rudely put together without cement. This is called the 
Castle, but over all the hill there appear no other vestiges of building than this, 
which IT should consider to be a work of the very earliest ages of antiquity. The 
stones are, in general, much too large to be moved by mere manual labour, estimat- 
ing the strength of man at its present standard; and yet one would conceive, that if 
the people, by whom they were placed here, used the aid of any instruments for that 
purpose, they would also have hewn them into regular forms, for additional strength. 
But, like most other works of ancient labour, the very simplicity of their construc. 
tion excites problems the most difficult of solution. 

* Near the foot of the hill, but without its wall of enclosure, are deep wells, con. 
taining excellent water, of which we drank, as we passed, from the pitchers of some 
women of the neighbourhood. ‘The vessels used by them are broad at the bottom, 
narrow at the top, and about two feet high, with a thick handle on each side. They 
are all of copper, tinned within and without ; nor did we see a single vessel of 
earthenware among them. The dress of the females was mostly of blue cotton cloth; 
some of the younger girls were pretty, and all had fairer and more ruddy complexions 
than we had lately been accustomed to see. 

* From hence, the high range of Mount Taurus was visible on our left, to the 
north-west, and seemed to be nearly in a line with our route, or to run in a north- 
east and south-west direction. Many of its rugged summits were covered with snow; 
and from their appearance, as they intercepted our horizon but slightly in that quar- 
ter, it was evident that our own level was also a very elevated one. 

* While halting at the well of Oktereen, there came to drink a poor ass of our own 
caravan, who had lost from the thickest part of his thighs behind, between the knee 
and the tail, at least an English pound of flesh from each, and yet still walked freely, 
without any apparent suffering. The blood remained clotted in streams below the 
wounds ; and, on inquiry, it appeared that he had been torn in this manner, only 
two nights before, by a hywna, while the caravan was encamped at Hailan, a few 
hours’ distance from Aleppo. Bruce's account of the Abyssinians cutting steaks from 
a live ox, sewing up the wound, and driving the beast on his journey, had always, 
until now, appeared to me diflicult of belief; not from the cruelty of the act, for that 
would weigh but little with people of their character, but from my conceiving that 
no animal could, after being so treated, pursue its march, Here, however, I saw 
before me a similar fact, one which I confess surprised me, but to which I could not 
refuse credence, as it was confirmed by the evidence of my senses. 

** Inan hour from Oktereen, we came to another village of the same name, each 
of these being called by that of the district in which they stand. The pointed dome- 
tops to the dwellings were now no longer seen, all the houses being flat-roofed, 
with terraces.” 


The subjoined remarkable love-story illustrates a portion of the manners of 
the ‘T'urcomans: 

“ Their women, who are in general fair, ruddy, and handsome, neither disfigure 
themselves by blue stains, nor veil themselves, after the manner of the Arabs. The 
jealousy of the men, regarding their honour, is, however, still stronger. Mr. 
Maseyk, who, it should be added, is a Dutch merchant of the highest respectability, 
and has resided at Aleppo for forty years, and made journeys through every part of 
the surrounding country, told mean instance in proof of this, which I should scarcely 
have believed, if I had not heard it from his own mouth. 


‘* Two young persons of the same tribe loved each other, and were betrothed in 
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marriage : their passion was open and avowed, and known to all their friends, who 
had consented to their union, and even fixed the period for its celebration. It hap- 
pened, one evening, that they met, accidentally, alone, but in sight of all the tents ; 
they stopped a moment to speak to each other ; and were on the point of passing on, 
when the brothers of the girl perceiving it, rushed out, with arms in their hands, w 
avenge their disgrace. The young man took to flight, and escaped with a musket- 
wound; but the poor girl received five balls in her body, besides being mangled by 
the daggers of her own brothers, who had aimed to plunge them in her heart ; and, 
when she fell, they abandoned her carcase to the dogs ! 

« The young man gained the tent of a powerful friend, the chief of another tribe, 
encamped near them, and told his story; begging that he would assist him with a 
troop of horse, to enable him to rescue the body of his love from its present degrada- 
tion, He went, accompanied by some of his own people, and found life still remain- 
ing. He then repaired to the tent of her enraged brothers, and asked them why 
they had done this? ‘They replied, that they could not suffer their sister to survive 
the loss of her honour, which had been stained by her stopping to talk with her 
intended husband, on the public read, before her marriage. The lover demanded 
her body for burial ; when her brothers, suspecting the motive, exclaimed, ** What, 
is she not yet lifeless ?—then we will finish this work of death ;"° and were rushing 
out to execute their purpose, when the youth caused the troop of horsemen, sent to 
aid his purpose, to appear, and threatened instant death to him who should first stir 
to interrupt his design. The young girl was conveyed to his tent, and, after a series 
of kind attentions, slowly recovered. 

* During her illness, the distracted lover, now expelled from his own tribe, came, 
under cover of the night, to see her ; and, weeping over her wounds, continually 
regretted that he had been so base as to seek his safety in flight, and not to have 
died in defending her. She as heroically replied, ‘No! No! It is my highest hap- 
piness that I have suffered, and that you have escaped; we shall both live, and 
Heaven will yet bless us with many pledges of our lasting love.’ This really hap- 
pened ; the girl recovered, was married to her impassioned swain, and they are still 
both alive, with a numerous family of children. 

“So romantic a tale of love, jealousy, revenge, fidelity, and heroism, would have 
been incredible, were it not that all the parties were known to Mr. Maseyk, who re- 
lated it ; that he did so in the presence of many other persons born in Aleppo, and 
acquainted, by report, with the fact ; and that the veracity of the narrator may be 
regarded as unquestionable.” 


The short paragraph which follows is a further contribution to the picture 
of Turcoman manners, and to the illustration of biblical history; and at the 
sane time is so pretty in its particulars, that, even on the latter account alone, 
itis a gratification to transcribe it : 


_ “In pursuing our way across this plain, we passed a party of husbandmen gather- 
ing in the harvest, the greater portion of the grain being now fully ripe. They 
plucked up the corn by the roots, instead of reaping it, a practice often spoken of in 
the Scriptures, though reaping seems to be made the earliest and most frequent men- 
tion of. On seeing the caravan, one of the labourers ran from his companions, and, 
approaching us, danced, stood on his hands, with his feet aloft in the air, and gave 
other demonstrations of joy, when he presented us with an ear of corn and a flower, 
a8 an offering of the first-fruits of the year; another remnant also of a very ancient 
usage in the ‘+ wave offering”’ of the sheaf and the ear of corn, commanded to the 

tes by Moses. We returned for it a handful of paras, or small tin coin, and 


aus the shout of joy which echoed from the field, by acclamations from the 
van,” 


Journeying now to the eastward, though alittle to the north, Mr. Bucking- 
4m soon reached and crossed the river Euphrates, at Beer, a small town 
within the pashalic of Orfah. The river, even at this great distance from the 
Sea, appeared to Mr. Buckingham as broad as the Thames at Blackfriars 
tidge. The inhabitants of its banks think it a river of greater magnitude 
than the Nile; but Mr. Buckingham regards the two rivers as more upon an 
equal footing, natural as well as historical, with each other. Beer, Bir, or 
rtha, was anciently, as well as at present, a frequented pass between Syria, 
or Canaan, on the west side of the uphrates, and Mesopotamia, or Chaldea, 
Upon the east. It has the remains of several fortifications ; and, among others, 
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of a case of imposing appearance, at the summit of the hill upon which 
the town is built. 

From Beer the track to be pursued by the caravan was still continued over 
the plains of the ‘Turcomans ; plains, of which the natural features, according 
to M. - Buckingham, have been accurately described by Xenophon ; and men 
who, from the description of their features here before us, belong decidedly 
to the Tartar, and not tothe Arabian family. We collect from the various 
and interesting statements of Mr. Buckingham, that the manners of the two 
races are and have been equally distinct ; while the ascendency of the religion 
of the Arabian prophet has had the local effect of blending the one with the 
other. It seems, at the same time, equally clear to us, that the Jews are of this 
Turcoman or Tartar descent. 

Leaving, here, the Euphrates, the caravan proceeded eastward to Orfah, the 
capital of a country of the same name. This city is spoken of as the ‘ Ur of 
the Chaldees,” and the birth-place of the patriarch Abraham. ‘It was the 
birth-place of Abraham and his wife,” says Mr. Buckingham, “as well as 
momen his family, who went out together from this city, Ur of the Chal- 
dees.”—Upon this point, however, we venture to differ slightly from our 
author. Adverting to the pastoral, and even wandering life of the patriarch, 
as described to us in Scripture, we should have been disposed to look for the 
birth-place of himself and his family, not in the ‘‘ city” of Ur, but in the land 
or country of which it was the capital, and which then, as now, might be 
believed to have borne a similar name ;—we say, that we should have been 
disposed to look for the birth and original dwelling-place of Abraham, not in 
the “city,” butin the “land” of Ur, even if the text itself had not, toall 
appearance, been very conclusive upon this particular: ‘‘ And Terah lived 
seventy years, and begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran.” “* And Haran died 
before his father Terah, in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees.” 
Gen. xi. 26, 28. Our notion, then, differs from that adopted by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, to this extent, that we imagine Terah and his children to have been 
natives of the “land” generally, rather than of the ‘“city” in particular, of 
Ur, or Orfah. 

But, be this as it may, the tradition of Abraham is strong in the city of 
Orfah. ‘The mosque stands on the edge of a lake: 


“ This lake, which is called * Birket el Ibrahim el Khaleel,’ from being in the 
native city of that patriarch, * Abraham the Beloved, or the Friend of God,’ is filled 
from a clear spring which rises in the south-west quarter of the town. It then 
forms acanal, which is two hundred and twenty-five paces long, by twenty-five paces 
broad; and generally from five to six feet deep. At the west end, where it com- 
mences, a room is built to hang over the stream; and at the east, where a small 
bridge terminates the greater canal, the waters run into a lesser one, which divides 
itself into many branches, and is dispersed in streams throughout the town, for the 
convenience of manufactories, private dwellings, and public khans. On the south 
side of the canal is a long causeway, the brink of which is nearly level with the 
water's edge; and behind it are gardens full of large white mulberry-trees, as tall 
and full in foliage as the largest of our English elms. On the opposite side, the 
eastern half of the northern bank is occupied by the grand facade of the Mosque of 
the Patriarch whose name it bears; and its foundations are washed by the waters 
of the lake, which are also considered to be sacred to him. 

** The centre of this facade is a square pile of building, from which rise three 
large domes, of equal size, and a lofty minaret, springing up from amid a cluster of 
tall and solemn cypress-trees. At each end of this central pile, towards the stream, 
are flights of steps descending to the water’s edge, for the ablutions of the pious, 
each flight occupying the centre of two corresponding open arcades, composed of 
several arches each. The wings are terminated by two solid masses of building, 
perfectly uniform in design, and completing one of the most regular edifices of this 
kind, to be found, perhaps, in Turkey. Beyond this, and extending to the room 
at the west end of the lake, is a large garden, filled with mulberry and fig-trees, 
and having smaller bushes overhanging the water’s surface. 

** The Birket or Lake, from being considered as consecrated by devotion to the 
Patriarch, is visited as well from motives of piety as of pleasure, and seldom fails 
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have several parties on its banks. Like the one of El Bedawee at Tripoly, on the 
coast of Syria, this is filled with an incredible number of fine carp, some of which 
are two feet in length, and of a proportionate thickness. As the water in which 
they float is beautifully transparent, they are seen to great advantage ; and it is an 
act of charity, as well as of diversion, for the visitors there to purchase vegetable 
leaves and scatter them on the surface, by which the fish are collected lite- 
rally in heaps. As they are forbidden to be caught or molested, they multiply 
exceedingly ; and I certainly do not exaggerate in estimating their present num- 
ber throughout the whole of the canal, and smaller stream, at twenty thousand 
at least; and their numbers are constantly on the increase, it being regarded 
as a sacrilege of the most unpardonable kind, for any one to use them as food.” 


Mr. Buckingham, in a note, collects some of the observations that have 
been made upon the ancient fish-worship of the country; and, for ourselves, 
we suspect that it was the Jake and its carp which had already consecrated 
the site of Ur, or Orfah, to religion, before the days of Abraham. We may 
add, too, in reference to the remark of Mr. Buckingham, that * it was some- 
where in Mesopotamia that Venus, flying from the violence of Typhon, was 
metamorphosed into a fish,” the seeming coincidence, that one of the avatars, 
or incarnations, of the Hindoo Vishnoo, was in the form of a fish. ‘ Dag,’’ 
in the language of the country, is the word signifying “a fish ;” and 
“Dagon,” in the mythology of the Chaldeans, was the fish-formed Venus. 
When we say, also, that the lake was the original source of sanctity at Orfah, 
we would rather be understood as referring to the spring of water which fills 
the lake, and which spring has doubtless been always sacred. Pliny informs 
us that Orfah, at different periods also called Edessa and Antioch, was called 
Callirrhoen, from its spring, or fountain ; and in this word appears to be in- 
cluded the etymon of Orfah and Ur: ‘In later times,” says Mr. Bucking- 
ham, it was called Roha, or, with the article of the Arabs, Or-rhoa, and, by 
abbreviation, Orha "—The dialectical transition to Orfah is easy. The 
“land,” or country, and not the “city,” (as Mr. Buckingham Pras lead us 
to suppose,) is the Faradise of Milton, and of other poets ; though Babylonish 
tradition places Paradise near the very mouth of the Euphrates. ‘The city of 
Orfah was the Edessa of the Greeks and of the Crusaders. It is from the 
city of Orfah, then called Edessa, that Agbarus, its latest independent prince; 
is said to have written a letter to Jesus Christ. The whole history of the 
place (concerning which Mr. Buckingham has accumulated numerous details) 
is full of a very lively interest. Orfah is the capital of all this part of the country 
between the Se and the Tigris. 

From Orfah Mr. Buckingham travelled to El Mazar, and thence to Mardin, 
Diarbekr, and thence to Mardin again; and finally from Mardin to Dara, 
Nisibis, and across the plain of Sinjar, by Romoila to Mousul, on the western 
bank of the Tigris. Here are many Christian churches, and many relics of 
the Crusades. Mousul is the capital of Il Jezeerah, or El Jesirah. 

While at Mousul, Musul, or Muntsul, Mr. Buckingham made an excursion 
to the neighbouring ruins of a city which is held to have been that of ancient 
Nineveh : 

‘“* We went from hence towards the north-east, and passing over a stone bridge 
of Mohammedan work, thrown across a small stream, which discharges itself into 
the Tigris, came in about an hour to the principal mounds which are thought to 
mark the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

“ There are four of these mounds, disposed in the form of a square ; and these, as 
they show neither bricks, stones, nor other materials of building, but are in many 
places overgrown with grass, resemble the mounds left by entrenchments and fortifi- 
cations of ancient Roman camps. : 
ay The longest of these mounds runs nearly north and south, and consists of — 
a A. unequal height, the whole appearing to extend for four pap op oa 
lie fa th Ps ere are three other distinct mounds, which are all near dey as a a, 
ae ee of east and west. The first of these, counting Leather sap 
contain ay es - ae etary rer dier inp Se Age on ‘al wor round ie the 
pony adi ashes of the prophet Jonas, and a small village collec etrikir 

e northward is called Tal Hermoosh, which is not marked by any - 
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peculiarity ; and the third is the one we first ascended, and which, by way of distine. 
tion, from its regularity and height, is called Tal Ninoa, or the Hill of Nineveh.” 

“ There are appearances of mounds and ruins extending for several miles to the 
southward, and still more distinctly seen to the northward of this, though both are 
less marked than the mounds of the centre. The space between these is a leye} 
plain, over every part of the face of which, broken pottery, and the other usual deiyis 
of ruined cities, are seen scattered about. 

““ If it were true, as asserted by Strabo, and other early writers, that Nineveh was 
larger than Babylon, it might be considered to have been the largest city that ever 
existed in the world, and one might even credit the assertion, that ** Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city of three days’ journey,”’ not in circumference, as it has been 
assumed, but in length, since Jonah did not begin to proclaim the denunciations of 
God against it, until he had entered the city a day's journey, which would then have 
been its further extreme, if three days only had been the extent of its circuit. 

‘* But we are furnished with its actual dimensions in stadia, which enables us to 
compare how far its comparative magnitude was greater than that of Babylon, or not. 
Herodotus assigns to this last a square of four hundred and eighty stadia, or a cir. 
cumference of sixty miles, counting fifteen miles for each of its sides, reckoning the 
stadium at its highest standard of eight to a mile. Diodorus Siculus gives the dimen- 
sions of Nineveh as one hundred and fifty stadia in length, and ninety stadia in 
breadth, or about nineteen miles in front along the river, and eleven and a quarter 
in breadth from the river to the mountains, estimating the stadium at the same 
standard of value. 

** There was, it is true, a greater length in the city of Nineveh; but, from its 
more confined breadth, the space actually included within the limits given was some- 
what less than that of Babylon. It may, however, be admitted to claim for itself a 
higher antiquity, since the second great capital of the Assyrian empire did not begin 
to flourish until this, its first metropolis, whose origin mounts up to the period just 
succeeding the Deluge, was abandoned te decay.” 


In this place, Mr. Buckingham professes to support his concluding proposi- 
tion, by referring his readers to Gens x. 11 ; but our own reading of the text 
by no means permits us to conclude that Nineveh can ‘ claim a higher anti- 
quity than Babylon ;”—that Babylon was no more than the “ second great 
capital of the Assyrian empire ;”—that Babylon ‘ did not begin to flourish” 
until Nineveh, “ its (the Assyrian) first metropolis, whose origin mounts up 
to the period just succeeding the Deluge, was abandoned to decay.” p. 303. 

Iu our view, the text of the book of Genesis states this mes matter in 
the directly opposite form. The localities which belong to the history of 
mankind before the epoch of the Deluge are nowhere described, except that 
the “garden,” in which God placed the ancestors of the human race, was in 
Eden, an eastern country ; and that at the expulsion from ‘‘the garden of Eden,” 
our first parents were driven sull further to the eastward ; for the ‘ cheru- 
bims,” and the “ flaming sword,” were “ placed at the east of the garden.” 
—See Gen. ii. 8, 10 ; ili. 24. Cain, too, it may be added, went to dwell in 
‘‘ the land of Nod,’’ still ‘* on the east” of eastern Eden. 

The dwelling-place of Noah is nowhere named ; but, at the subsiding of 
the Deluge, the ark rested upon “ the mountains of Ararat,” on which 
mountains it was that ‘‘ Noah builded an altar unto the Lord.” 

But these “ mountains of Ararat” were to the eastward of the plain, in 
the land of Shinar, the acknowledged Babylonia, and site of Babylon, or 
Babel. It was in and about these eastern ‘‘ mountains of Ararat” that 
Noah and his posterity—‘‘ the whole earth” of the scriptural text, long 
abided. It was from these eastern “ mountains of Ararat,” that ‘* the whole 
earth” journeyed westward into Mesopotamia ; that, upon so entering Meso- 
potamia, they descended first upon the ‘plain in the land of Shinar,” and 
‘* dwelt there,” and there built ‘‘ a city,” and a tower, whose “ top,” they 
designed, should “ reach to heaven ;” and this city—this first-built city after 
the , + dom *‘ called Babel,’”? and not “ Nineveh.”—See Gen. viii. 4 


xi. 1, 2, 4, 9. 
Nineveh, on the other hand, so far from having a “ claim to higher ant- 
quity” than Babylon, grew out of the greatness of the latter: “ And Cu 
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begat Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in the earth.”—* And the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Ereen, and Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nine- 
veh, Xe.” ‘This, then, was the order of events, and this the higher antiquity 
of Babylon to that of Nineveh ; and it deserves to be remarked, as connected 
with the building of Nineveh by Asshur, a leadér, and perhaps a rebellious, 
or at least rival leader (as we conclude), who * went out” of Shinar after the 
building of the city of Babel, that Mousul, which was thought by Gibbon 
to have been the western suburb of Ninus, the city which succeeded Ni- 
neveh, was anciently, according to Benjamin of Tudela, denominated “ the 
Great Assar ;” which, as justly remarked by Mr. Buckingham, was no doubt 
the tradition prevalent among the people there. If, indeed, it were simply as- 
serted, that Nineveh was the most ancient capital of Assyria, the question, 
in our minds, might take somewhat of a more different shape ; for, as to the 
political ruin of Babylon, we entertain certain doubts. When Nineveh was 
taken and spoiled, it fell before the united arms of the Medes and Baby- 
lonians. . For the rest, we have to acknowledge that the Opposite argument 
to that which we are maintaining may be thought to receive some colour, 
both from the order of the text of Genesis, and from the declaration (ch. xt. 
v. 8,) that after the confusion of their language, ** the whole earth left off to 
build the city, and was scattered abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth.” But we cite again, in reply, the ninth and tenth verses of the pre- 
ceding chapter; and we beg it also to be observed, by readers of the book 
of Genesis, that the uniform plan of its composition is, first to relate things 
generally, and afterward to go back to particular incidents. Nineveh, then, 
was of lower antiquity than Babylon, and not of higher, as supposed by Mr. 
Buckingham. The first progress of population, and of civilization, accord- 
ing to the book of Genesis, after the Deluge, was north-westward, up the 
Euphrates and the Tigris ; and not south-eastward, down the courses of those 
rivers. We subjoin the concluding paragraph of Mr. Buckingham’s descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Nineveh: . 

“ From among the ruins of Nineveh, many antique gems, intaglios, and hiero- 
glyphie devices on stone, have been dug up; of someof which, drawings and de- 
scriptions are given in the * Mines de l’Orient,’ by Mr. Rich, of Bagdad ; and not 
long since, a large stone was found here, inscribed all over with seulptures and un- 
known characters, which, falling into the hands of the Turks, was by them broken 
to pieces and destroyed. 

“On descending from the mound of Tal Ninoa, we walked across the level 
space, included between it and the other principal mounds near the river, and 
found the whole extent of it covered with broken pottery, of a very coarse quality, 
and in general but slightly ribbed, though evidently of the ancient kind.” 


After describing the ruins of Nineveh, Mr. Buckingham offers reasons 
for his co concurrence with the opinion of Bruce, that the city of No,” 
the earliest destruction of which is referred to by the prophet Nahum, was 
the ancient Thebes. 

Popular tradition in Mesopotamia (the ancient Chaldea) connects every 
remain of ancient architecture, throughout the country, from Beer, or Bir, on 
the upper Euphrates, to the Birs Nimrod, on the lower, with the name, 
either of Alexander the Great, or of that older prince and conqueror, Nin- 
rod, “ the beginning of whose kingdom’’—that is, the earliest seat of whose 
dominion —‘* was Babel, &c. &c.”’ 

When Genesis was written, the renown and greatness of Nimrod (c. x. 
v.90) were proverbial in Chaldea and its neighbourhood ; and they continue 
thus (as appears from travellers) to this day. After leaving Nineveh and 
Mousul, and passing through Arbeel, or Arweel, the ancient Arbela, Mr. 
Buckingham, arriving in Bagdad, made an excursion to the site of ** a shape- 
less mass of brickwork,” “ called Akkerkoof, and more generally Kast Niin- 
rood, or Nimrood’s Palace,” which stands on the west side of the Tigris. 

his ruin, “ rising from a broad base, now so worn away, as to be a mere 
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heap of rubbish,” has been estimated, by the late Mr. Rich, to be of the 
height of one hundred and twenty-six English feet. It is a solid mass of 
brickwork, with layers of reeds, after the Babylonic fashion, containing, ac. 
cording to Mr. Rich, one hundred thousand cubic feet of brick. This ruin, 
thus standing on the banks of the Tigris, was mistaken by some of the 
earlier travellers for that of the Tower of Babel ; though the place of the 
latter should necessarily be upon those of the Euphrates; but the passion of 
the time was to trace, in every considerable ruin in the country, the remains 
of the celebrated Tower. Mr. Buckingham is inclined to regard this mass 
of brickwork (which stands amid mounds that mark the remains of a city, 
though not one of extensive size,) as having belonged to a ‘ pyramid ;” but 
our own general opinion is, that‘* pyramids,” in the Egyptian sense of the 
word, were in no age erected in Chaldea. If “ Akkerkoof,” more strictly 
used, is only the name of the city, the remains of which are still discoverable 
around it, and “ Kasr Nimrood,” that of this specific pile, we are left the 
more at liberty to draw an inference in unison with what we may take some 
other occasion to advance, namely, that in every considerable place in 
Chaldea, or, at least, in “€ Shinar,” there was a religious edifice, more or less 
resembling in magnitude, and especially in structure, the ‘* tower’ at 
“« Babel” itself. Mr. Buckingham suggests, though without in any degree 
relying upon, the partial resemblance of the word ‘* Akkerkoof” to that of 
“* Accad,” which is said, in Genesis, to have been part of the ‘‘ beginning” of 
the kingdom of Nimrod. 

From Bagdad, too, Mr. Buckingham made an excursion to the supposed 
remains of Babel, or Babylon, in the neighbourhood of the modern town 
or city of Hilleh. ‘To the general consideration of those remains, the readers 
of the New Monthly Magazine have been recently invited, in our review, al- 
ready referred to, of the ‘* Personal Narrative” of Captain Keppel ; and we 
have now to add, that such as possess the inclination to inform themselves 
with more minuteness concerning the present appearance, and ancient and 
modern descriptions of the great city—* the praise of the whole earth,”—ma 
consult with the highest advantage the volume of Mr. Buckingham. Mr. 
Buckingham was more elaborate than Captain Keppel, in his personal exami- 
nation; and he has also laid the authors who precede him under more liberal 
contribution. 

But the distinguishing result and pride of Mr. Buckingham’s research ap- 
pears to consist in his discovery of a remaining portion of the celebrated walls 
of the city. [tis in this particular that Mr. Buckingham stands quite alone. 
Mr. Rich had not explored the mound which appears to have thus rewarded 
the perseverance and research of Mr. Buckingham ; and Captain Keppel had 
distinctly renounced the claim to any good fortune of the kind :—* After 
stating,” says the latter gentleman, ‘* upon what grounds I rest my belief in 
the identity of these ruins, itis fair to add, that our party, in common with 
other travellers, have totally failed in discovering any traces of the city walls.” 
—Mr. Buckingham’s narrative of his ‘ search after the walls of Babylon,” 
and the very full, and to us, very satisfactory disquisition into which he enters, 
as to the evidence upon which he establishes his belief that the mound called 
‘Al Hheimar” is a real remain of the city-wall, will be read, by every lover of 
classical antiquity, with singular eagerness; though the author, in using the 
phrase ** search after the walls,” misrepresents his own transactions, and, by 
the same inadvertence, even invites suspicion as to the impartiality of his 
judgments. It is not true that Mr. Buckingham made his “ more easterly 
excursion” in ** search after the walls.” He went, as he himself informs us, 
only to see the mound Al Hheimar, “ tempted by the sight of the high mounds 
in that direction, as well as by the report of there being one of particular inte- 
rest there, called Al Hheimar, and by the persuasion that vestiges of ruins 
must exist beyond the boundary-line which we conceived to mark only the 
enclosure, of sixty stadia, that encompassed the castellated palace and tts 
gardens.”’ Thus Mr. Buckingham went to see the mound Al Hheimar, and 
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in search after” other supposed ** vestiges ** but (as far as appears) he had 
no preconceived theory of the “ city-walls”’ to support ; he did not go in 
« search after the walls ;” but it was his careful and discriminating survey of 
the mound Al Hheimar—his acute application of the minute description of 
the peculiar architecture of the city-walls, as found in Herodotus—and his in- 
telligent observation of the distinguishing characteristics of the brickwork of 
Al Hheimar,as compared with that of all the other ruins, which gave birth 
to his persuasion of his having unexpectedly discovered a portion of the 
cityewall; and which, at the same time, appears to bear so honourable a tes- 
timony to the minute accuracy of an ancient historian whom modern igno- 
rance has been very free to charge with credulity and error :—** Dr. Hine,” 
says Mr. Buckingham, “ the physician to the hacidenes at Bagdad, and 
Captain Lockett, of the Army, who first visited this ruin, were particular! 
struck with the singularity of this cement, and both of them, as | had abveady 
learned from the former gentleman, thought it to have contained originally 
small pieces of straw ; though this does not appear to have suggested tothem 
an idea of its being the composition described by Herodotus, nor conse- 
quently of the ruin being a portion of the city-wall.” Mr. Rich knew Al 

heimar only by report, and never suspected its relationship to the * city- 
wall.” From this very striking part of Mr. Buckingham’s work, it is the 
limitation of our space alone which prevents us from making more than one 
extract. 

Mr. Buckingham’s account and elucidations concerning the Birs Nimrod, 
situate upon the opposite, or western side of the Euphrates, are not so much 
to our satisfaction as those which he has given us of Al Hheimar. That 
latter relic, which Captain Keppel has inadvertently placed “ fourteen miles 
to the north-north-east” “ of the ruins of the once mighty Babylon,” is un- 
questionably to the south, or south-south-west of those ruins; and Mr. Buck- 
ingham makes its distance from the Mujillebe no more than ten miles. It is 
locally called El Birs, or, else, Birs Nimrod. Captain Keppel thought its 
distant appearance that ofa castle; Mr. Buckingham, at the same distant 
view, says it resembles a pyramid. 

For Mr. Buckingham’s description of this ruin we must again refer the 
reader to the author himself; but, with respect to his attempted elucida- 
tions, we shall offer a few critical remarks. 

Mr. Buckingham, along with Mr. Rich, is at a loss for the etymology of the 
word “ birs.””, Mr. Rich has wished to derive it from “‘ Belus,” and thus to un- 
derstand by “* Birs Nimrod,” the phrase, ‘* Belus Nimrod ;” and Mr. Bucking- 
ham assures us that the meaning of the word is unknown to the present inhabi- 
tants of the country. For ourselves, the idea that the popular name of 
aruined edifice should be ‘ Belus Nimrod,” appears to us superficial in the ex- 
treme ; and we have little doubt, upon the other hand, that at least in one 
tadical language of mankind (though, possibly, not that to which the modern 
inhabitants of Hilleh are accustomed) it would be easy for us to show, that 
the word “ birs” implies “* a castle.” On the Birs Nimrod, Mr. Buckingham 
“ inquired particularly after the ruined site called Brousa, or Boursa, by the 
natives, and supposed to mark the place of the ancient Borasippa of Strabo, 
the Barsita of Ptolemy, and the Byrsia of Justin.” “ Near as this place was to 
us, however, and commonly as it was thought to be known among the wt 
ple of the country, there was,” subjoins Mr. Buckingham, “ but one of all our 
party who did not absolutely deny its existence, contending that Boursa, or Birs, 
were but different ways of pronouncing the same word, which was no otherthan 
the name of the place on which we stood.” That the Byrsia of Justin, the 

tasippa of Strabo, &c. is really the same place with the El Birs now under 
review, is what we are prepared neither to contend for nor to impugn ; but our 

ull persuasion is, that El Birs, Byrsia, &c. and even the name (Beer or Bir) 
of the town, with its conspicuous castle, seen by Mr. Buckingham at his first 
entrance into Mesopotamia, are names which, in all instances, imply * a cas- 
ule,” or fortress, or strong place ; and we conclude this part of our remarks by 
submitting the proposition, that the name, Birs Nimrod, is to be interpreted 
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no otherwise than as “ Nimrod’s Castle.” At Akkerkoof, Mr. Buckingham 
saw the ruin which is locally called Kasr, or Kisr Nimrod, or “ Nimrod’s 
Palace ;” and, here, in the neighbourhood of Hilleh, he saw that which js 
equally denominated Birs Nimrod, or ‘* Nimrod’s Castle.” It has appeared 
already, that nearly all the ancient works of architecture, of which any re. 
mains continue, are locally attributed to the age and grandeur of Nimrod, 

But is this ruin, thus locally held as the ruin of a castle, and of which the 
first impression, lately made, by its distant appearance, upon the mind of 
Captain Keppel, was that of its resemblance to a “ castle ;”—is this ruin, thas 
called, and thus, to Captain Keppel at least, appearing—is this ruin the ruin 
ofa castle in reality? ‘Toward the solution of that question, some prelimi. 
nary observations are needful. 

Ancient writers have left us two accounts of a lofty building as part of 
the edifices of Babylon or Babel. According to the book of Genesis, * the 
whole earth,” the whole and single people of mankind, after journeying from 
the east into the land of Shinar, there proposed to themselves (Gen. xi, 4) 
to build them “a city and a tower ;” and it is this “‘ tower” which, in the 
language of bible history, is intended by the name of the ‘* Tower of Babel.” 
On the other hand, Herodotus, Strabo, Arrian, and others, in their accounts 
of Babylon and its fortunes, have left us descriptions, not of what they calla 
* tower,” but of a lofty edifice, which some of them speak of as a pyramid, and 
which they variously denominate the “‘sepulchre” and the “temple” of Belus, 
and which ‘‘ temple ” or “ sepulchre” subsisted in the time of Xerxes, and 
was by that conqueror overthrown. Now, the first question which, it might be 
thought, should have presented itself, is this: Have modern writers any real 
authority for identifying the “ ‘Tower of Babel” of the book of Genesis, 
with the “ temple” or ** sepulchre,” or“ pyramid ” of Belus, in the city of 
Babylon? 

Looking to the eleventh chapter of the book of Genesis, it may seem a 
violence to the text if we even imagine, that either the “ tower” or the 
“city” of Babel have any thing in common with any edifice, or even with 
the * city” itself, of Babylon. The result of the confusion of tongues was 
that (v. 8) ** they left off to build the city ;” and that the builders, (v. 9) so 
far from even continuing to dwell in the land of Shinar, and much less to 
build any Babel, or other ‘‘ city” or ** tower,” upon its soil, were scattered 
“ sbieed upon the face of all the earth.” But, overcoming this objection, 
and admitting, in the teeth of this text, that (Gen. x. 10) the beginning of 
the kingdom of Nimrod ‘* was Babel ;” that the ** city ” which “ the whole 
earth” ** left offto build,” was really built; and that the “ tower,” which must 
have been equally left off to be built, was built and completed, as the “ tem- 
ple,” “ sepulchre,” or “ pyramid” of Belus is said to have been completed ;— 
admitting the whole of this, was the “Tower of Babel” of the book of 
Genesis a “ temple,” a “ sepulchre,” a ‘ pyramid,” or ‘a castle?” If 
we refer ourselves once more to the text of Genesis, that authority will give 
us strong reason for concluding, that the ‘* tower” of which it speaks was a 
castle, a place of strength ; that is, that the very purpose of its proposed allti- 
tude, the very feature which provoked the displeasure of God, was no other 
than military greatness and defence: “ And they said, Go to; let us build us 
a city, and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven: and let us make us 2 
name, (that is, give ourselves a national union, consistence, and defence) lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” (Gen. xi. 4.) But 
the objection asserted by God (v. 6) is this, That if the city and tower were 
suffered to be built, ‘* nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do;” that is, that they would become too powerful a people; 
that they would possess too strong a military hold. The coincidence of the 
thought, in the fifty-first chapter of Jeremiah, is, here, a strong corrobora- 
tion of the view thus presented: “Though Babylon,” says the prophet, 
‘** should mount up to heaven, and though she should fortify the Height of 
her strength, yet from me shall spoilers come unto her, saith the Lord.” {n 
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both texts, therefore, the idea of military defence is that which accompanies 
the allusion to the elevated buildings of Babylon : in Genesis, by means of 
the ordinary punctuation of the English Bible, both the “tower” and the 
“city” are made to’aim at reaching “‘ unto heaven ;” in Jeremiah, Babylon 
itself is told, that though it ‘should mount up to heaven,” it shall be spoil- 
ed; and, indeed, if we take the accounts of Herodotus and Strabo, and if we 
identify the ‘* Tower of Babel” with the “‘ temple,” “ sepulchre,” or ** pyra- 
mid” of Belus, we shall not find, (at least according to some of our trans. 
lators) the considerable difference between the height of the “ tower,” and the 
height of the walls and their towers, which we might have imagined ; for 
while the “temple,” &c. is described as no more than five hundred feet high, 
the height of the walls only is described as three hundred! But, further, 
though, by Jeremiah, God is made to say, that he will “ punish Bel in 
Babylon ;” yet, in Genesis, no imputation of a false worship is offered as the 
motive for the prevention of the building, either of the city or of the “ tower.” 
Thus far, then, as to the ‘* Tower of Babel” at least, a castle appears to be 
presented to us; and it remains to be seen what real character conjecture 
may assign to that “tower,” especially if it is to be regarded as identical with 
the ‘‘ temple,” ‘‘ sepulchre,”’ or ‘* pyramid ” of profane authors. 

We assume, that according to all legitimate ss there was but one 
edifice in Babylon pre-eminently distinguished by its lofty architecture ; and 
that, therefore, nothing is left to us but to choose, whether we will recognize 
that single edifice as a ‘‘ temple, &c.” or as a castle, or as both. But Mr. 
Buckingham appears to have taken up a different view. He talks both of 
“tower” and a “‘temple ;” a duplication of the actual structure for which 
we believe Mr. Buckinghain to have no written precedent, unless in a single 
and careless phrase of Niebuhr ; and, as to the mass of ruin which Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on inspection, wishes to separate from the ** tower,” and ascribe to 
the “ temple’’—of that we shall presently speak. 

The edifice which is mentioned by ean wlll and others as one of the 
“temples” of Babylon; which is the only edifice of which those writers 
speak as eminently lofi ; and which they denominate either the “ temple” 
or the “ sepulchre” of Jupiter Belus ; that edifice we believe to be identical 
with the “ Tower of Babel,” and both with the Birs, or Castle of Nimrod ; 
and it remains, upon this head, only to submit the notion which we enter- 
lain, of the reason why that edifice, both now and of old, has been regarded 
as a “castle,” or place of defence. In the first place, as a ruin, it has struck 
native observers in general, as it struck the stranger, Captain Keppel, as re- 
sembling a castle upon a hill—the hill composed of its fallen portions ; and, 
in the second, we doubt not but the lofty religious edifice was anciently en- 
closed within a real fortification; that the whole was a place of strength ; a 
depository of treasure, and at once a sanctuary and a citadel. This arrange- 
ment was usual with antiquity. : 

Satisfied, then, that the Birs Nimrod is the remains of the “‘ temple” or 
the « sepulchre” of Jupiter Belus of profane authors, and of the * Tower of 

bel” of Scripture ; of the edifice which Xerxes overthrew, and which 
Alexander once proposed to rebuild ;—we have still to call to the minds of 
our learned readers the doubt (unnoticed either by Mr. Buckingham or Mr. 
Rich) as to whether we have really any data subsisting as to the true height 
of the “ Temple,” so called, of Jupiter Belus; and we could go on to im- 
peach some of the other statements before us, as to the remaining admeasure- 
ments ; to dispute the application of either the term “temple,” or “ sepul- 
chre,” or pyramid,” to the ancient “ tower” in question ; and to enter 
into the required explanations as to our view of the religious faith and wor- 
ship to which that edifice belonged, and in conformity to the dogmas and 
Necessities of which it was fashioned. But those inquiries would make a se- 
nous addition to the pages already filled, and for that reason we are com- 
pelled to desist. We must not omit, however, the suggestion we have pro- 
mised, as to the ruin which, as we apprehend, Mr. Buc ingham mistakes for 
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that of the “ temple,” by the side of that of the “ tower.” We suppose this 
latter ruin to be that of the college and seminaries of the priests ; of those 
priests whom Xerxes slew, at the same time thathe destroyed the * tower,” 

Specially attracted by those parts of Mr. Buckingham’s book which tend to 
solve the mysteries of antique, and particularly of biblical lore, we have passed 
over, for the most part, that succession of paintings of scenery, incidents,and man. 
ners, with which every chapter presents us ; and even the accounts given by our 
author of Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia. The whole volume will gratify its 
readers ; and the few and occasional examples ofdefective diction, and sometimes 
of style, which must be admitted to betray themselves, are but small and trivial 
detractions from the general merit. Mr. Buckingham uniformly misemploys 
the term “‘ masonry” for “ brickwork ;” and, in a few other instances also, 
obscures the sense of what he writes, by the use of erroneous phraseology, 
We repeat, however, that these blemishes are but of rare occurrence. 

In a short Appendix, Mr. Buckingham has given a condensed account of 
his proceedings at law with Messrs. Bankes and Murray; and has also adverted 
to his disputes with the Indian Government. Upon all these points, the im- 
pression upon our mind is, that Mr. Buckingham has really received very ill 
treatment from the parties whom he impugns. Upon the subject of a free 
press in India, we are decidedly hostile to nd Amherst, and friendly to the 
statesman-like and open policy of Lord Hastings. 

The volume is adorned with twenty-seven beautiful wood-engraved vig. 
nettes, illustrative of scenery, architecture, costume, and manners, from 
drawings by Mr. W. H. Brooke; and illustrated by a map of Mesopotamia, 
and copies of the views of the ruins of ancient Babylon, from the pencil of the 
late Mr, Rich, and originally accompanying that gentleman’s Memoirs. 





THE SONGSTRESS. 


I wearp her breathe her lays of love 
Within her native bowers, 

And gaily round her lute she wove 
A wreath of woodland flowers, 


She shone in loveliness and song, 
Yet reck'd not of her claim, 

Nor sigh’d to join the glittering throng, 
Who sought for love or fame. 


Ah! happier far in that lone vale, 
Than if by torchlight blaze 

Her beauty won the lover's tale, 
Her song the flatterer’s praise. 


The warbling birds, the gushing streams, 
Soft peace to her impart ; 

Their voice the breath of Nature seems, 
The music of the heart. 


And vast and matchless is the scene 
That hails her song at even— 

The silver moon, the skies serene, 

The beaming stars of Heaven ! 
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Where Dowagers in curtain’d boxes sit, 

And ogle bald heads in the pit; 

And Damsels feel a Maiden’s heart 

Beat to Rossini or Mozart ; 

As screen’d behind a friendly fan, 

They flirt upon a quiet plan. Opera Epics. 


Wuo would not have a little bit of sentiment in his composition? It 
is an ingredient that gives a piquancy, which nothing else can impart 
to most of the affairs of life. It is as essential in a song or a quadrille 
as it is in the rather more serious affairs of love and friendship. It is 
the seasoning that makes the every-day occurrences of the world passa- 
ble—the sauce which can exalt the humblest meal into the feast of an 
epicure. In short, it is the very cayenne pepper of our existence. 

If it does not dignify, it disguises our animal propensities, and can 
give the temporary semblance of virtue to that which, without it, 
might be taken for glaring barefaced vice. It, forms the excuse for 
more than half the peccadilloes in the world, which are committed for 
no other reason, but that the sinners have been blessed or cursed with 
what the French call “ beaucoup d’ame.” By-the-by, the French 
are a people who have the prettiest expressions for every kind of feel- 
ing, with less of the reality than any other nation under the sun. 

But to return to sentiment. I[t is as useful with the maid as with 
the mistress : with the one, a sigh will often go farther than a sove- 
reign—and with the other, a sonnet, an appeal to the moon, or an 
allusion to the ‘ blue skies of Italy,” has made more way than rank, 
fortune, or even notoriety—which, by the best judges, is considered 
the grand desideratum of attraction to that sex who are doomed by 
the laws to form the “ better halves” of mankind. 

While so many evidences of its power are in existence, I have often 
been astonished at many of my brother “ men of the town” discarding 
sentiment from their vocabulary and their practice; and that they 
should so often affect the want of feeling, instead of affecting its ex- 
istence. By its abandonment they know not how much of the relish 
of their pleasures they lose, nor how many more they might attain, if 
they would but take the trouble to cultivate a few of those feelings, 
which, by novel-writers and ladies, have been designated sentimental. 
For my own part, it is to me what Kitchener calls his Test; I mix it up 
with every thing—and being what is called a remarkable plain person, 
l attribute the whole of my “ Bonnes fortunes” to the little dash of 
romance which the affectation of sentiment has given me, and to the 
power of throwing in a “ sigh and a tear” d-propos. 

Of all the places in London, the Opera is certainly the best 
field for sentiment. The effect of the music is heightened by the 
excitement of the lights and the company ; and the retirement of the 
boxes is most amazingly adapted to sentimental flirtation—and who 
would give an atom for a flirtation without sentiment ? 

The Opera is the origin, and in many instances the scene, of half 
the adventures which enable a man of the town to exist through the 
season without dying of ennui. It is the great mart in which one is 
sure to see every body worth seeing. It 1s the Royal Exchange for 
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sighs, smiles, glances, billets-doux, and visiting tickets—the em 
rium of rank, fashion, and foppery—the resort and the delight of aij 
from the connoisseur of music to the amateur of any thing—from the 
prim old dowager, who graced the circle of Queen Charlotte, and jg 
cursed with the remembrance of Mara and Billington when the 
were in the brilliancy of their career, to the languishing young lady 
who is to come out at the next drawing-room, and who sighs over the 
pathos of Pasta and the charms of Caradori, and the pirouettes of , 
Vestris or a Paul. In short, there is no place which possesses such 
strong claims to the grateful remembrance of a man of the town, as 
the Opera; and as such, it should be the first place he flies to on hig 
arrival in town, for that 

‘** English winter—ending in July, 

To recommence in August—” 

as Lord Byron calls it; and the last at which he should take q 
parting glance, when quadrilles are getting flat and quadrillers getting 
tired—when mammas bottle up their hopes with a sigh till next 
winter, and misses begin to think they may stand a better chance 
of going off in a chip bonnet at a watering-place, than in_pasto- 
raling it in their “ Boucles d’Angouléme,” (Anglicé, sausage curls) 
among the remanets in town. 

It was with these feelings of gratitude, that, at the end of the 
last season, I still lingered in the deserted streets of London, nearly as 
long as Mr. Ebers’ red letters proclaimed the Opera House still to be 
open. But who can ever quit town without one farewell visit to the 
Opera? 

When romantic young gentlemen and ladies quit the rural scenes of 
their infant years, where, perhaps, their young hearts have first 
learned to feel, there is generally some spot sacred to memory, and 
which requires the tribute of a farewell soliloquy, from the associations 
connected with it—some tree under the branches of which, perhaps, they 
first listened to, or told the tale of youthful affection—some seat 
rendered holy, by the remembrance of parental kindness and instruc- 
tion—some ‘‘ velvet lawn,” endeared by the gambols their infancy 
has enjoyed upon its smooth greensward ; or some prospect which 
they have looked upon with other eyes, when other eyes were near to 
partake of the delight which it created. Perhaps, if they have already 
drank of those deeper feelings of life, the sources of which are im 
death, there may be some grave upon which they have to drop 
another tear, or which they may wish to decorate with another 


flower—some 
Storied urn or animated bust, 


the inscription or marble features of which they may wish to reperuse, 
before plunging into that world, a collision with which soon brushes off 
all those emanations of a youthful heart and fancy, and leaves us nothing 
to regret in life, but the disappointment of a new opera or a new dress; 
or any thing more to lament at death, than the temporary absence 1t 
occasions from routs and quadrilles, and the “ customary suit of 
solemn black,” which it compels us to wear, and, sometimes, to pay for. 

But the opera at the end of a season is the scene of the tender 
reminiscence of a sentimental man of the town. Though there may 
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be no groves rendered dear to him by the nightingale, which seduces 
country gentlemen and ladies from their pillows; yet is there a 
certain quantity of square yards of canvass painted by Zara, to which 
the notes of a Pasta, and the pas-seul of a Vestris, have imparted 
a temporary interest. Though the bower in which he told his first 
tale of love may not be there; yet there is many a box in which 
he has told many succeeding, or rather subsequent ones; and who 
would not prefer making love in a warm opera box by gas-light to an 
accompaniment of Rossini or Mozart, with the certainty of a cast in 
a carriage to one’s quadrille party afterwards, to ‘* sighing like 
furnace’ in a cold grove by moonlight; with nothing to fill up the 
intervals of sentimental speeches, which take time to compose, but a 
nightingale solo, and with no other perspective than a rainy walk home 
afterwards ? ‘There may be no loved spot at the Opera that reminds us 
of the commencement of feeling, but there are many which call to our 
remembrance the beginning of a flirtation; and who is there possessed 
of the slightest degree of proper sensibility, that can saunter down 
Fop’s-Alley, and pass unremarked and unfeelingly, those spots from 
which he has directed the artillery of his eyes to the various boxes, 
which had by turns contained the various objects to whom his heart 
and his opera-glass had been at once devoted? who can stand in- 
sensible upon the spot where he first strained his neck to judge of the 
“ Pirouette & plomb,” of Ronzi Vestris or Noblet, or where he caught 
his last parting glimpse of the ancle of the fascinating Mercandotti? 

I have no doubt but in this strange world there may be found men 
with so little of sentiment, and so much of common sense, as to admire 
the feeling of the youthful country gentry I have just mentioned, more 
than the cultivated sentimentality of the Opera man; and these natural 
persons would say, that the feelings, or sensations, (a more fashionable 
word) of the one, have about as much affinity with the other, as the soft 
sestette in “ Mathilde e Coradino” has with the vigorous air of * The 
Flaxen-headed Ploughboy that whistled o’er the Lea,” or the capering 
of Anatole with the unsophisticated jig of a buxom maiden at a country 
fair; or they might be severe enough to say that the feelings of the 
Opera Sentimentalist bear the same resemblance to those early emana- 
tions from a fresh and youthful heart, that the mock scenery of the 
“Donna del Lago” does to the real sublimity of Loch Catrine—the 
one possessing all the magnificence and beauty of nature ; the other 
presenting a bad specimen of the art by which nature is professed to 
be represented. 

But to quit sense for sentiment ; let imagination picture an Opera 
lounger at his last visit for the season—his last visit to the only place 
he regrets. 

He goes early, the time for giving dinners being over; he passes 

tall man at the door, who exclaims, unheeded by the abstracted 
Opera man, “ Box Roman Twenty-one.” He drops his ivory ticket 
into his Genoa velvet waistcoat pocket, passes his well-pruned fingers 
through his hair, if he have any, as he skips up the steps into the pit, 
and resigns himself to his sensibility. Most of the boxes are still 
empty, so that his reflections are not much interrupted by nods of re- 
cognition. 


As his memory rapidly traces all the scenes, and all the associations 
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connected with the place, we may imagine him thus soliloquizing his 
Reminiscences :— 

** It was in that box I first saw Miss V , and on this spot that] 
first attracted her opera-glass. Mem. compared it to a burning. 
glass, and her eye to the sun. It was the first night of Tancredj that 
1 whispered the beating of my heart in the ear of Lady M , to the 
air of * Di tanti palpiti,” and ventured to declare the violence of a 
passion which lasted till the next new opera. Here it was that » 
Lord C first greeted me with a cordial shake of the hand. Apj 
it was out of that box that the Duke of S honoured me with q 
friendly nod of recognition. Mem. the only duke who ever bowed 
to me first. It was on this brass plate that I first caught a glimpse of 
that leg which the spectators were applauding to the skies—and which 
almost seemed destined to reach them, while it gave me a glow warmer 
than that which was imparted from the furnace beneath; and it was 
from that station that I had the perseverance to watch Lady B—— fo, 
two ‘Tuesdays and a Saturday, till she asked who I was, and sent me 
ticket for her fancy ball. It was behind that drapery that I declared 
my penchant for Mrs. W , to the air of ‘ La ci darem,’ and had 
my heart stolen by the chattering Miss C , during ‘ La Gazza 
Ladra ;' while just above it, I made love to Miss D——, through 
all the airs of Giovanni.” 

Our lounger quits the theatre, and mounts to the empty crush-room. 
This brings to his memory the first time he ventured to press Mrs, 
A ’s hand, with a feeling warmer than that of friendship. He re- 
collects, on this occasion, being troubled with a temporary qualm, be- 
cause, at the very moment, her open-hearted husband gave him a cor- 
dial invitation to Hall for the next sporting season—and what 
a sporting season it was! ‘The crowd of recollections produced by all 
the circumstances connected with this confiding husband and affec- 
tionate wife overpower him—for he is a man of sentiment; and he 
rushes to pay his last visit to the “‘ Foyer,” and to say “ addio” to the 
dancer, with whom he has had an arrangement for the season. From 
the foyer he mounts to the gallery, where poke bonnets rise one above 
another pyramidically ; covering beads as prolific and as politic in mat- 
ters of sentiment and intrigue, as those which are ranged below them. 
Here no nod of recognition takes place—a glance is sufficient to speak 
the acknowledgment of acquaintance. ‘ The eye discourses,” but the 
tongue is silent ; and poke bonnets keep their places, unless the magic 
of some secret sign draws them into a sentimental flirtation in the slips. 

From the gallery, he proceeds to some empty box, to indulge in the 
luxury of silent contemplation; counts the bald heads in the pit, 
catches the last glimpse of the last ancle, which the curtain, more 
envious than the petticoat, hides from his view ; takes a parting squeeze 
in the crush-room, mounts his cabriolet, and takes his leave of the scene 
of all his sentimental pleasures of the last season, with a melancholy, 
brightened only by his anticipations of the next. ¥. os 
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THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMEs’S: 
AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN.* 


Ficutinc Fitzceratp—Lorp Cametrorp. After the scene at 
Brookes’s between Fighting Fitzgerald and the members of the club 
already detailed, it may not be amiss to follow the duellist to the last 
of his exploits and his final exit. Those readers who are not aware of 
other particulars in Mr. Fitzgerald's history, will wonder at his extraor- 
dinary success as a duellist; and that too, notso much from his prowess, 
as that he should so constantly have escaped, almost without a hurt !— 
Could this enigma have been explained in the early part of his career, his 
name would not have conveyed so much terror to the hearts of those who 
had the misfortune to fall into his company. Arthur Fitzgerald has been 
compared to Lord Camelford; but there is no possible resemblance, 
for, though the latter fought several duels, it is well known that he 
generally had sufficient provocation, and that he received many insults 
which he never thought worthy of public notice ; in short, his general 
deportment was mild, and he never sought a quarrel, for which Fitz- 
gerald was on the constant look-out. Camelford, likewise, had a most 
generous heart; for, whilst the attention of the fashionable world was 
taken up with his eccentricities, he was in the habit of performing many 
ter charitable acts among those of the poor who were ashamed to beg. 

is charities were invariably administered under an assumed name ; 
and he never failed to threaten those whose curiosity he suspected, with 
a suspension of their salary, if they dared to follow him, or tried to find 
out who their benefactor was. He usually went on such expeditions at 
night: and he has often left a crowded and brilliant assembly, to dress 
himself in an old brown coat and slouched hat, in order to visit some 
poor family in the crowded courts between Drury-lane and Charing- 
cross. In such deeds as these, and at an expense of several thousands 
a year, did this unaffected philanthropist pass the hours which he stole 
from the dissipation of high life; and his protegées were not aware of 
the name or quality of their benefactor, until his untimely fate put a 
period to his munificent donations. ‘That Mr. Fitzgerald (unlike his 
countrymen generally) was totally devoid of generosity, no one who 
ever knew him will doubt; therefore there is no point of resemblance 
between him and the nobleman above mentioned, not even in the mode 
of meeting his antagonist. Camelford came into the field with all parts 
of his person equally exposed, and really brayed death. Indeed it is an 
insult to his memory to mention them together. Arthur Fitzgerald, 
on all such occasions, had his chest, &c. cased in a steel cuirass, as the 
following circumstance will prove, and it will at the same time sufficiently 
account for his extraordinary success. 3 

Being at Newmarket, he provoked a gentleman (an old friend of the 
writer's) to fight him. The weapon agreed on was the small sword ; 
and both parties, for some time, appeared to be well matched: at 
length, a judiciously aimed thrust at Fitzgerald’s right breast would 
have laid him dead upon the turf, had not the gentleman's sword bent 
round and snapped in two, near the middle, owing to the point striking 
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forcibly against a polished hard surface. Enraged at such a dishonour- 
able and cowardly resource, the gentleman pulled off his hat, and fling- 
ing it with all his might in Fitzgerald’s face, exclaimed, “ You infernal 
rascal !—so, this is the way in which you have been enabled to overcome 
so many brave men; but I shall take care that you fight no more duels, 
—Cowardly dog !”—As he uttered the last words, he rushed desperate! 
towards him in order to despatch him with the remaining part of the 
sword which he still held in his hand; but Fitzgerald, turning round, 
took to his heels with all his might, and running across several fields, 
took shelter in a farm-house. His opponent eagerly pursued him, fol- 
lowed by the amazed seconds, who could by no means comprehend the 
cause of this mysterious chase. When they arrived at the cottage, the 
gentleman mounted the stairs and searched all around for several mi- 
nutes; but the redoubted hero was nowhere to be found ;—he had 
escaped by jumping out of a back window, at the very instant his 
antagonist had entered the house. 

Thus terminated Fitzgerald’s fighting career in England, where he 
never again showed himself in public. He embarked some months after 
for his native country, where he soon fell a victim to his ferocious dis- 
position, perishing by the hands of a common hangman; and, in his 
wardrobe, after his death, were found several cuirasses, constructed of 
iron or steel plates, and lined with pasteboard and flannel !—Thus the 
whole conduct of his life confirms the opinion of a celebrated philoso- 
pher, that ‘‘ Whatever may be the physical strength of a bully, he has 
no moral courage ; for, however fierce his demeanour, he is surely a 
coward at heart.” 

Suermwan. Mr. Moore is mistaken in stating that Sheridan was in 
the habit of manufacturing puns and other witty sayings before he went 
into company ; and that he generally remained si/ent until a proper 
opportunity offered fur letting off a good thing. That he and other 
celebrated wits may have uccasionally done so, is not at all improbable ; 
but that such was Sheridan’s practice, no one who knew him inti- 
mately can for a moment allow. Had the learned biographer in ques- 
tion, given the least consideration to his practical jokes upon those 
tradesmen and others who were in the habit of dunning him, he would 
perceive that Mr. Sheridan’s invention was never at a stand ; for, on 
such occasions, instead of paying, he generally contrived to obtain 
longer time and to run more deeply into their debt :—those who came 
to shear went home shorn. But there are a thousand proofs on record 
that, like the light produced by fire-boxes now in vogue, Sheridan's 
wit was instantaneous and vivid. A few of these brilliant flashes, as 
they occur to the writer’s mind, shall here be displayed, the reader 
bearing in mind that such only shall be set down as are not mentioned 
by other authors, or which, having appeared, have not been attributed 
to him by them. 

Mr. Whitbread one evening at Brookes’s talked loudly and largely 
against the ministers for laying what was called the war-tax upon 
malt: every one present of course concurred with him in opinion; but 
Sheridan could not resist the gratification of a hit against the brewer 
himself. He took out his pencil and wrote upon the back of a letter 
= following lines, which he handed to Mr. Whitbread across the 
table :— 
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‘“* They ‘ve raised the price of table drink. 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on malt’s the cause, I hear ;— 
But what has malt to do with beer ?” 


One day, meeting two royal dukes walking up St. James’s-street, 
the youngest thus flippantly addressed him : “I say, Sherry, we have 
just been discussing whether you are a greater fol or rogue: what is 
your own opinion, my boy?” Mr. Sheridan having bowed and smiled 
at the compliment, took each of them by the arm, and instantly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, faith, I believe I am between both.” 

Being on a parliamentary committee, he one day entered the room as 
all the members were seated and ready to commence business. Per- 
ceiving no empty seat, he bowed ; and, looking round the table with a 
droll expression of countenance, said, ‘‘ Will any gentleman move, that 
I may take the chair ?” 

Looking over a Number of the Quarterly Review one day at 
Brookes’s, soon after its first appearance, he said, in reply to a gen- 
tleman who observed that the editor, Mr. Gifford, had boasted of his 
power of conferring and distributing literary reputation ; “ Very likely : 
and in the present instance I think he has done it so profusely as to 
have left none for himself. 

Soon after the Irish members were admitted into the British House 
of Commons, at the Union in 1801, one of them, in the midst of his 
maiden harangue, and in the national warmth of his heart, thus ad- 
dressed the chair: ‘‘ And now, my dear Mr. Speaker,” &c., which 
created a loud laugh from all parts of the house. As soon as their 
mirth had subsided, Mr. Sheridan gave it another fillip, by observing, 
“that the Honourable Member was perfectly in order; for thanks to 
the ministers, now-a-days, every thing is dear.” 

The Hon. Mr. S having finished a tragedy, sent it to Sheridan 
with a note, requesting an early opinion, and offering it for performance 
at Drury-lane. The manager looked over the manuscript; but seeing 
nothing fit for representation, laid it on the table before the noble 
author, who called two days after, without saying a word. ‘ Well, 
now, my dear Sheridan,” said the dramatist, “ what do you think of it? 
My friend Cumberland has promised me a prologue; and I dare say, 
for the interest of the theatre, you will have no objection to supply me 
with an epilogue ?”—“ Trust me, my dear Sir,” replied Sheridan drily 
and shaking his head, “ it will never come to that, depend on’t.” 

A friend having pointed out to Mr. Sheridan that Lord Kenyon had 
fallen asleep at the first representation of Pizarro, and that, too, in the 
midst of Rolla’s fine speech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dramatist felt 
rather mortified ; but instantly recovering his usual good-humour, he 
said,“ Ah! poor man! let him sleep; he thinks he is on the Bench.” 

A rich member of the Lower House, but exceedingly penurious, 
having one day descanted for half an hour, at the Cocoa Tree, on the 
excellent quality and cheapness of a waistcoat, which, after much 
bating, he had just bought at a tailor’s shop in the Strand, and which 

was exhibiting in triumph to the gentlemen present, concluded by 
tee ts high perfection of the Manchester manufactures, and say- 
ing, “* any thing be more reasonable? Can any one conceive how 
ey let me have it so cheap ?”—* Very easily,” replied Sheridan, rais- 
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forcibly against a polished hard surface. Enraged at such a dishonour- 
able and cowardly resource, the gentleman pulled off his hat, and fling- 
ing it with all his might in Fitzgerald's face, exclaimed, “ You infernal} 
rascal !—-so, this is the way in which you have been enabled to overcome 
so many brave men; but I shall take care that you fight no more duels, 
—Cowardly dog !”—As he uttered the last words, he rushed desperately 
towards him in order to despatch him with the remaining part of the 
sword which he still held in his hand; but Fitzgerald, turning round, 
took to his heels with all his might, and running across several fields, 
took shelter in a farm-house. His opponent eagerly pursued him, fol- 
lowed by the amazed seconds, who could by no means comprehend the 
cause of this mysterious chase. When they arrived at the cottage, the 
gentleman mounted the stairs and searched all around for several mi- 
nutes; but the redoubted hero was nowhere to be found ;—he had 
escaped by jumping out of a back window, at the very instant his 
antagonist had entered the house. 

Thus terminated Fitzgerald’s fighting career in England, where he 
never again showed himself in public. He embarked some months after 
for his native country, where he soon fell a victim to his ferocious dis- 
position, perishing by the hands of a common hangman; and, in his 
wardrobe, after his death, were found several cuirasses, constructed of 
iron or steel plates, and lined with pasteboard and flannel !—Thus the 
whole conduct of his life confirms the opinion of a celebrated philoso- 
pher, that “‘ Whatever may be the physical strength of a bully, he has 
no moral courage ; for, however fierce his demeanour, he is surely a 
coward at heart.” 

Suermwan. Mr. Moore is mistaken in stating that Sheridan was in 
the habit of manufacturing puns and other witty sayings before he went 
into company ; and that he generally remained si/ent until a proper 
opportunity offered fur letting off a good thing. That he and other 
celebrated wits may have occasionally done so, is not at all improbable ; 
but that such was Sheridan’s practice, no one who knew him inti- 
mately can for a moment allow. Had the learned biographer in ques- 
tion, given the least consideration to his practical jokes upon those 
tradesmen and others who were in the habit of dunning him, he would 
perceive that Mr. Sheridan’s invention was never at a stand ; for, on 
such occasions, instead of paying, he generally contrived to obtain 
longer time and to run more deeply into their debt :—those who came 
to sheur went home shorn. But there are a thousand proofs on record 
that, like the light produced by fire-boxes now in vogue, Sheridan's 
wit was instantaneous and vivid. A few of these brilliant flashes, as 
they occur to the writer’s mind, shall here be displayed, the reader 
bearing in mind that such only shall be set down as are not mentioned 
by other authors, or which, having appeared, have not been attributed 
to him by them. 

Mr. Whitbread one evening at Brookes’s talked loudly and largely 
against the ministers for laying what was called the war-tax upon 
malt: every one present of course concurred with him in opinion; but 
Sheridan could not resist the gratification of a hit against the brewer 
himself. He took out his pencil and wrote upon the back of a letter 


the following lines, which he handed to Mr. Whitbread across the 
table :— 
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‘* They ‘ve raised the price of table drink. 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on malt’s the cause, I hear ;— 
But what has malt to do with beer ?” 


One day, meeting two royal dukes walking up St. James’s-street, 
the youngest thus flippantly addressed him : “ I say, Sherry, we have 
just been discussing whether you are a greater fool or rogue: what is 
your own opinion, my boy?” Mr. Sheridan having bowed and smiled 
at the compliment, took each of them by the arm, and instantly re- 
plied, “* Why, faith, I believe I am between both.” 

Being on a parliamentary committee, he one day entered the room as 
all the members were seated and ready to commence business. Per- 
ceiving no empty seat, he bowed ; and, looking round the table with a 
droll expression of countenance, said, ‘‘ Will any gentleman move, that 
I may take the chair ?” 

Looking over a Number of the Quarterly Review one day at 
Brookes’s, soon after its first appearance, he said, in reply to a gen- 
tleman who observed that the editor, Mr. Gifford, had boasted of his 
power of conferring and distributing literary reputation ; “ Very likely : 
and in the present instance I think he has done it so profusely as to 
have left none for himself. 

Soon after the Irish members were admitted into the British House 
of Commons, at the Union in 1801, one of them, in the midst of bis 
maiden harangue, and in the national warmth of his heart, thus ad- 
dressed the chair: ‘“‘ And now, my dear Mr. Speaker,” &c., which 
created a loud laugh from all parts of the house. As soon as their 
mirth had subsided, Mr. Sheridan gave it another fillip, by observing, 
“that the Honourable Member was perfectly in order; for thanks to 
the ministers, now-a-days, every thing is dear.” 

The Hon. Mr. S having finished a tragedy, sent it to Sheridan 
with a note, requesting an early opinion, and offering it for performance 
at Drury-lane. The manager looked over the manuscript; but seeing 
nothing fit for representation, laid it on the table before the noble 
author, who called two days after, without saying a word. ‘* Well, 
now, my dear Sheridan,” said the dramatist, ‘ what do you think of it ? 
My friend Cumberland has promised me a prologue; and I dare say, 
for the interest of the theatre, you will have no objection to supply me 
with an epilogue ?”—“ Trust me, my dear Sir,” replied Sheridan drily 
and shaking his head, “ it will never come to that, depend on’t.” 

A friend having pointed out to Mr. Sheridan that Lord Kenyon had 
fallen asleep at the first representation of Pizarro, and that, too, in the 
midst of Rolla’s fine speech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dramatist felt 
rather mortified ; but instantly recovering his usual good-humour, he 
said,“ Ah! poor man! let him sleep; he thinks he is on the Bench.” 

A rich member of the Lower House, but exceedingly penurious, 
having one day descanted for half an hour, at the Cocoa Tree, on the 
excellent quality and cheapness of a waistcoat, which, after much 
bating, he had just bought at a tailor’s shop in the Strand, and which 

was exhibiting in triumph to the gentlemen present, concluded by 
Praising the high perfection of the Manchester manufactures, and say- 
ing, “Can any thing be more reasonable? Can any one conceive how 
they let me have it so cheap ?”—“ Very easily,” replied Sheridan, rais- 
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ing his head from a newspaper, and heartily tired of being bored by 
such a subje ct: ‘they took you for one of the tre ade, and sold it to you 
wholesale.” 

The Prince of Wales, one day, at Brookes’s, expatiating on that 
beautiful but far-fetched idea of Dr. Darwin's, that the reason of’ the 
bosom of a beautiful woman beng the object of such exquisite delight for 
man to look upon, arises from the first pleasurable sensations of warmth, 
sustenance, and repose, which he derives therefrom in his mnfancy. She- 
ridan replied: * Truly hath it been said, that there is but one ste p from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. All children who are brought up by hand 
must derive their pleasurable sensations from a very different source ; 
yet I believe no one ever heard of any such, when arrived at manhood, 
evincing any very rapturous or amatory emotions at the sight of a wouden 
spoon!” ‘This very clever exposure of an ingenious absurdity Was re- 
ceived by his Royal Highness, Mr. Fox, and every other gentle man 
present, ‘with great ¢clat. it was a fine elucidation of the folly of 

taking for granted every opinion which may be broached under the 
sanction of a great name. 

Mr. Sheridan, one day, meeting the celebrated Beau Brummel at 
Charing Cross, and perceiving that he appeared desirous of avoiding 
him, thus accosted him: ** Ah, Brummel, my fine fellow, where have 
you been at this time of day?” The prince of dandies was at first 

rather nonplussed, but at length drawled out: “ Sherry, my dear boy, 
don’t men-tion that you saw me in this filthy part of the town :—but, 
perhaps, | am rather severe, for his Grace of Nor-thum-ber-land te- 
sides some-where about this spot, if | don’t mis-take.—The fact is, 
my dear boy, Ihave been in the d-a-mn’-d c-it-y ;—to the Bank— 
I wish they would remove it to the West End, for re-al- ly it is quite 
a bore to go tosuch a place ; more par-ti-cu-lar-ly as one can-not 
be seen in one’s own e- qui- page beyond Somer-sct House, and 
the hackney-coaches are not fit for a chimney-sweeper to ride in. 
-~~Yes, my dear Sherry, you may note the cir-cum-stance down in 
your me-mor-and-umn ‘book, as a very re-mark-able one, that on 
the twen-ti-eth day of March, in the year of our Lord eight-een 
hund-red and three, you des-cried me tra-vell-ing from the East, like 
a common ci-ti-zen, who has left his count-ing house for the day, in 
order to dine with his up-start wile and daughters at their vul-gar re- 
si-dence in Bruns-wick Square.” —When Brummel had concluded 
this affected rhapsody, Sheridan said, ‘‘Nay, my good fellow !—tra- 
velling from the East /-—after all, that must be impossible—you must 
be joking.”- —*Why, my dear boy; why 2” demanded Brummel. 
** Because the [ise men came from the East,” replied Sheridan. “‘ So 
than, S-a-r,” exclaimed the fop, “ you think me a fool, do you ?"— 


——— = —— 
—_—_ —_— + -__- —_ — — a Re Re 


* Since Brummel's speech, Russell, Tavistock, and Bedford-squares, have 
been placed in the terra incogniia. In 1826 no square east of Tottenbem-court 
Road is acknowledged by a man of fashion to exist, except upon a hearsay, that 
in such unexplored places certain sugar-bakers, attorneys, brokers, barrister’, 
retired undertakers, and a centenarian judge or two are domiciled. Lord Eldon, 
the last man of note or rank exiled in these parts, has long since fled from Bed- 
ford- “square to Hamilton-place, and if be could have ** made up his mind,” would 
have done it years before—so says Fashion ! 
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«By no means,” answered Mr. Sheridan, turning away, “ but I know 
you to be one ; and so, good morning !"——Brummel, like the eques- 
irian statue just Opposiie to him, was struck dumb and motionless for 
a few seconds ; at length, he vociferated, “ L tell you what, my friend 
Sher-ry, [ shall cué you for this im-per-ti-nence, de-pend on’t--I 
mean toenight, at the Opera, to send the Prince to Co-ven-try for the 
next twelve months, and you shall ac-com-pany him.’—Sheridan 
laughed heartily at the idea of being put under Brummel’s imperial ban, 
and to the great amusement of the fellow victim of his excommunica- 
tion, announced to him the woeful tadings the same evening ! 

The conversation at Brookes’s one day turning on Lord Henry 
Petty’s projected tax upon iron, one gentleman said that as there was 
eo much opposition to it, it would be better to raise the proposed sum 
upon coals. “ Hold! my dear fellow,” said Sheridan, * that would 
be out of the frying-pan into the fire, with a vengeance !” 

But, that Sheridan was from his very infancy, a person of great wit, 
the two following anecdotes will prove beyond doubt. Being ata 
boarding-school, where were also two brothers, the sons ofa physician, 
the conversation in the play-ground, as is often the case with boys, 
frequently turned on the rank, riches and professions of their parents. 
The brothers were one day bragging largely of their father, saying 
“that he was a gentleman, and that he protessionally attended several 
of the nobility.” “‘ And so is my father a gentleman ; and as good as 
your father, any day,” replied little Sheridan. ‘ Ah! but,” said the 
elder boy, “‘your father is an actor, Dick,—a player on the public 
stage; consequently, it is impossible that he can be a gentleman.” — 
“You may think so,” replied Sheridan, “ but I don’t; for your father 
kills people ; and mine only amuses them.” 

A gentleman having a remarkably long visage, was one day riding 
by the school, at the gate of which he overheard young Sheridan say 
to another lad, ‘* ‘That gentleman’s face is longer than his_life.”— 
Struck by the strangeness of this rude observation, the man turned his 
horse’s head, and requested an explanation. ‘“‘ Sir,” said the boy, 
“IT meant no offence in the world, but I have read in the Bible at 
school, that a man’s life is but a span, and | am sure your face is 
double that length.” ‘The gentleman could not help laughing, and he 
threw the lad sixpence for his wit. 

Mr. Sheridan met with a few fAard rubs himself, however; one or 
two of which may not be unentertaining to mention. 

He was endeavouring to compliment (vulgo, to gummon) a city 
tailor out of a new suit of clothes, and promising him half a dozen 
similar orders every year. ‘* You are an excellent cu/, my friend,” 
said Sheridan, *‘ and you beat our snips of the West end, hollow. 
Why don’t you push your thimble amongst us? I'll recommend you 
every where: Upon my honour, your work gives you infinite credit.” 
—" Yes,” replied Twist, “ 1 always take care that my work gives long 
credit; but the wearers ready money.” 

The following retort was exceedingly severe ; indeed, so much so 
that Mr. Sheridan never forgot nor forgave its author, Horne Tooke. 
itis best to relate the anecdote in the latter gentleman’s own words :~— 
ny Shortly after I had published my two pairs of portraits of two fathers 
and two sons,—those of Earl Chatham and Mr. Pitt, of Lord Holland 
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and Mr. Fox,—I met Sheridan, who said, with a saucy satirical air, 
‘So, Sir! you are the reverend gentleman, I am told, who sometimes 
amuses himself in drawing portraits.'—‘ Yes, Sir,’ I replied, ‘I am 
that gentleman ; and if you will do me the favour of sitting to me for 
yours, I promise you, I will take it so faithfully, that even you, your- 
self, shall shudder at it!’”’ 

Mr. Sheridan was frequently in the habit of telling comical stories 
and satirical anecdotes ; a few of which may be worth mentioning, 

Pugilism being the subject of conversation one evening. two geutle- 
men, one from Liverpool and the other from Bristol, insisted that in 
the county of Stafford the art of boxing was more generally cultivated 
than anywhere else ; and they adduced several instances of the bruta- 
lity and barbarism of the people employed in the potteries, &c. She- 
ridan felt that his honour was concerned, and that he was called on to 
detend his own constituents, at least, from such injurious aspersions ; 
accordingly he drew out his forces, and like other argumentators and 
generals of the new school, he overcame his opponents by recrimina- 
tion ; or rather by carrying the war within the enemy’s own territories, 

“I am not exactly aware, gentlemen, of the manner of fighting in 
the county of Stafford ; having generally had some other business on 
hand when I travelled in that part of the world; but I will relate to 
you the observations which 1 made when I resided in the West. ‘The 
men of Somerset and Gloucester, particularly the colliers and other gentry 
of Bristol and the Forest of Dean, not only quarrel about the fair sex as 
civilized nations generally do, but they actually love the game itself 
for its own sake. ‘They knock upa fight for exercise or for ‘a bit of 
vun,’ just as it may happen; and I remember a farmer, whose five 
sons were famous for fighting, every market-day, on their return 
from Bristol or Gloucester, by way of adjusting their several accounts. 
When their reverend and respected sire was on his death-bed, he left 
his farm, which was a very good one, to his youngest son, saying :-- 
** Ben can lather all vour of his brothers, an’ zo let he ha’t.” 

“What a brute!” exclaimed the Liverpool gentleman.—‘‘ Pardon 
me,” continued Sheridan, ‘‘ they are much worse as you travel north- 
ward. I remember seeing a ‘ kick-buttock and bite’ contest between 
two Lancashire blades, in which one actually bit off the other’s nose. 
When some of the bystanders condoled with the maimed combatant on 
his misfortune, he exclaimed, “ Never moaind ; I boitend off a piece 
of his ;” saying which, he spat the amputated portion out of his 
mouth. 

An attorney one day meeting Mr. Sheridan walking with another 
gentleman in Piccadilly, told him that he had just been apprenticing 
his second daughter, a very beautiful girl, to a fashionable dress- 
maker in Bond-street; at the same time asking his opinion of this 
family arrangement. ‘‘ Depend upon it, Sir,” said Sheridan, ‘ that 
she is in as fair a way of being ruined, as a boy is to become a rogue, 
when he is first put clerk to a lawyer !” 

Sheridan's failure at the Stafford election in 1812, was the cause of 
his total ruin; more particularly as he had previously lost all interest 
in the theatre in Drury-lane. An ill-natured report prevailed at the 
time, that the Prince of Wales, considering his old friend and compa- 
nion to be plunged irretrievably in misfortune, turned his back upon 
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him like the rest of the world, and left him to his fate :—nay, one of 
the scurrilous prints of the day went so far as to assert, that His Royal 
Highness, in reply to a request for assistance, thus addressed him, 
“Sherry, my old boy, your day is gone by: there are no boroughs now 
to be had, and I cannot possibly interfere. I always prophesied that 
you would end your days in a gaol!” Whatever influence these gross 
calumnies might have had with the mob, they had no weight with, and 
were altogether discredited by those who had the least knowledge of 
the parties. But that His Royal Highness was incapable of such con- 
duct, is proved by the notorious fact, that, on this very occasion, he 
presented his unfortunate friend with four thousand pounds; giving him 
the choice of putting that sum to his private uses, or of enabling him 
to be returned for Wootton Basset. 

Although Mr. Sheridan had a great desire to resume his seat in 
Parliament, he could not well stomach the idea of exchanging the re- 
presentation of a populous and respectable town like Stafford, for that 
ofa rotten borough. After some hesitation, therefore, he declined it; 
and no doubt was considerably influenced in his decision, by the 
actual possession of so much ready money, which would enable him to 
carry on the war, until something else should start up; for, whilst the 
eristing ministry remained in power, and there appeared little likelihood 
of a change, Mr. Sheridan had no prospect of coming in for a share of 
the loaves and fishes, and he consequently saw little utility in wearing 
away his lungs, and perhaps losing his popularity, on a stage where he 
had already enacted his part with so much ec/at. The disappoint- 
ment, however, preyed heavily on his spirits; more particularly as his 
fertile and comprehensive mind was now without any active employ- 
ment. He did not fail, therefore, on every suitable occasion, to bestow 
his hearty blessing on the worthy electors of Stafford, and that generally 
in the following terms: —“ A pack of rotten leather-heads, and be 
d——d to them !”—alluding to the staple manufacture of the town in 
question, which is that of shoes. 

But Mr. Sheridan's rejection was rendered still more galling by the 
lampoons and general abuse with which the newspapers and other 
prints most ungenerously assailed him at this period. Among other 
things of the same kind, he confessed that he felt considerable annoy- 
ance from the following squibs. 


On a certain Gentleman's distomfiture at Stafford. 


Suerry to Stafford lately hied ;— 

Stafford, the great St. Crispin’s pride : 

He smooth’d his face,—he went unshod ;— 

He swore, no shoes like their’s, by G—d! 

He had the Regent’s dread commands, 

Shoes should be worn on feet and hands ! 

The Court had thought the fashion meet, 

That men should walk on hands and feet ! 

“‘ Give me your votes ;—I ‘Il do such things, 

I'll make you great as little kings !” 
Crispin, who erst did Britons shield 

On Agincourt’s most glorious field, 

Look’d from a cloud in fierce disdain, 

And sent him back to Court again. 
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Impromptu. 


‘Since Drury’s corps disown my sway, 
And Statford’s cobblers hoot away, 
Betwixt St. Stephen’s and the Bench 

I must retire, or must retrench.” 

‘ Dear Sherry, by that ruby nose, 

That like my darling beverage glows,’ 
The Regent cries, ‘ dismiss your fears, 
Cheer up, my lad, and dry your tears ; 
Play what you will, you can’t be beat ; 
In either case, you "li have a seat.” 


A Hint to Mr. Whitbread’s Entire Committee. 
By a Quondam Manager.* 

‘Since none with a pen will trust me, but a goose, 
And paper of all kinds, 1’ve little now to use ;— 
To the verses writ by me, you may swear if you will, 
If inscribed on the back of a wine-merchant’s bill :— 
But, observe, should there be a receipt at the end on’t, 
Try again ;—they’re not Sherry’s poetry, depend on’t.” 


The latter of these pasquinades, Mr. Sheridan declared to the writer, 
at Brookes’s, to be the “ unkindest cut of all ;” for that three-fourths of 
the stories which were told of him, were utterly devoid of truth. 
‘* However,” continued he, “ I suppose i must bear with these things 
like a philosopher :—give a dog an ill name, and hang him out of the 
way at once !—Heigho!—fill, my dear friend, and let us drown care in 
a bumper. The rascal, now, who wrote that, I dare say, fancies him- 
self a poet; why, the scribbler doesn’t keep within proper time or 
measure: he halts and hobbles like a man with a wooden leg in a 
meadow, picking cowslips. Still, the lines are clever for their pout ; 
although I don’t see how they can apply to me. These unlettered 
assassins of the press season their bubble-and-squeak messes accord- 
ing to the taste of the swinish multitude ; and when they have hashed 
up the victim of their ruffianism, they throw in a little sauce piquaate, 
in order to tickle their palates and make the maw-wallop go down com- 
fortably. Thus, they please the pigs. But, prestu!—the pigs and 
butchers be d———d! here comes a fresh bottle, my dear friend ; so, 
let us change the scene and subject.” In this manner would poor She- 
ridan, when stretched on the rack of a newspaper paragraph, alter- 
nately vituperate and philosophise ; and then fly, for the consolation of 
his wounded spirit, to his never-failing source of comfort,—the bottle. 
Sometimes, however, his feelings were so agonized by neglect, insult, and 
the dreariness of his future prospects, that he has shed tears like a 








* Itis to be observed, that the Committee of Management of the newly built 
theatre in Drury-lane had offered a premium of one hundred guineas for the best 
Prologne to be spoken at the opening of the house. The poets immediately set to 
work, among whom, it was said, Mr. Sheridan contributed a very spirited effusion : 
bat his, like those of al) the others, was declined by the management, on the score 
of inefficiency ; and application was made to Lord Byron, who produced at a short 
notice, a very able prologne ; but certainly not better written than several of those 
which had been refused. It was this contest among the literati of the day, which 
gave the hint to the Smiths for the production of that most clever work, “ The 
Rejected Addresses.” 
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child whilst unbosoming himself to the writer of this. They were 
tears of bitterness and regret. But, at the period above mentioned, 
he may be said to have been in a tolerable state of equanimity and com- 
fort ; for he had a considerable portion of the Prince's gift still in banco ; 
and he was never at a loss for some clever ruse de guerre to escape the 
annovance of his old friends the duns. Indeed, his whole life seems to 
have been one of expedients and shifts. 

It is now time to return to the more immediate subjects of this 
article; viz. the worthy and independent electors of Stafford. Mr. 
Sheridan was a man who scorned to confer favour by halves; there- 
fore, whilst he advocated the rights and liberties of these gentry in the 
senate, he was desirous of patronizing the trade of their town, by dip- 
ping into the books of all such as would give him credit. On all 
occasions, however, when he neither required their votes, a loan, or 
the renewal of a bill, he looked upon his constituents with as thorough 
contempt, as any Member that ever sat for an English borough. 

On one occasion, he received a pretty hard hit from one of the 
electors, as he was on a canvassing visit at Stafford. He was met in 
the streets by one of his old voters, a simple, but substantial burgess, 
with whom he had formerly had some dealings of a pecuniary nature. 
This man accosted him as follows:—‘t Well, Maister Sheridan, I be 
main glad to see you. How be ye, eh?”—* Why, thank you, my 
friend, very well. I hope you and your family are well,” replied the 
Candidate. ‘Ay, ay,” answered the Elector, “they are pretty nob- 
bling ;—but they tell me, Maister Sheridan, as how you are trying to 
geta Palumentary Reform. Do ye think ye shall get it?”’—** Why, 
yes,” said Sheridan, ‘1 hope so.”—* And so do 1,” replied his consti- 
tuent, “* for then you'll be able to pay off the old election scores, shan't 
ye?” 

He never forgave the Stafford people for throwing him out in 1812; 
and whenever they happened to be made the subject of conversation, 
he seldom failed to retaliate by some whimsical story of his electioneer- 
ing adventures, wherein he took special care not to conceal their igno- 
tance or avarice. He related the following characteristic anecdote one 
evening at Brookes’s to several gentlemen who were bantering him on 
the subject of his defeat. When he was appointed Treasurer of the 


Navy, under the Whig Administration, his constituents deputed two of 


their enlightened body, one of whom was an alderman, to wait upon him 
for the purpose of refreshing his memory respecting certain promises 
which he had made of making all their fortunes, on the instant of his 
getting into office! Accordingly, these two gentlemen, —one of whom 
no doubt expected to be made an emperor, and the other an arch- 
bishop,—waited upon Mr. Sheridan at his residence in Somerset House. 

“ Preliminary compliments having been disposed of,” said Sheridan, 
“Tasked them what was the more immediate purport of their visit? 
—‘ Why,’ replied the Electors, ‘we are come to congratulate you 
upon your getting into such a good place and into such a fing house.’ 
—‘l am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, upon my word, and 
hope with your assistance to retain the one, and inhabit the other, for 
many years to come.’ ‘I wish ye may,’ replied the Alderman, ‘ with 
all my heart; but you know, Mr. Sheridan, there are some old bills 
standing "—* And there they must stand for the present,’ I replied, 
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‘for I can do nothing for you now in the way of cash, as I have nor 
received a farthing yet from my office.’ ‘True, true, Mr. Sheridan’ 
returned the Alderman, ‘we can hardly expect payment yet; but you 
surely won't forget your promise to provide your friends with good 
places, now you have got into a snug birth yourself.’—‘ Oh, certainly 
not,’ [ replied ; ‘ as soon as the necessary arrangements are completed, 
I mean to put half a hundred of you into the Excise, as many more into 
the public-offices, as clerks; and the rest, I suppose, may be comfort. 
ably provided for as officers either in the army or navy :—I have only 
to regret that J can do nothing for the Jadies; but I suppose they will 
be pretty well pleased when they see their husbands and sons taken care 
of.'—‘ Certainly, certainly, your Right Honourable Worship,’ replied 
the other man, who was a master shoemaker; ‘and we hope you will 
show no favour, but treat us all alike.’ I of course assured them that 
there should be no partiality manifested in the distribution of my fe- 
vours; and so, sending my respects to the whole corporation, I bowed 
my visitors to the drawing-room door, and with a, most patronizing 
smile and a hearty shake of the hand, wished them a pleasant journey 
back to Staflord. And I assure you, gentlemen, I was glad enough to 
have got off so easily ; for I expected a rumpus with the alderman, to 
whom, by the by, I happened to owe a small score for wine and beer 
furnished to my committees. 

“I dare say you did, Sherry,” said Sir Thomas Stepney, “I have 
little doubt but you dived to the bottom of the alderman’s cellar before 
he had time to look about him. How many pipes did you drink among 
you?” 

“My dear Tom,” returned Sheridan, ‘if you interrupt me, you will 
lose the best part of my story.” 

‘‘Why, I thought you had packed them off to Stafford,” observed 
the Earl of Sefton. 

**So thought I, my dear Lord,” replied Sheridan, “but, in a few 
seconds, one of them,—the shoemaker,—without being observed by 
his companion, returned into the room to get a frank, for the purpose 
of inclosing a letter to his wife, as he did not intend to leave town for 
a few days. His friend the Alderman had nearly got to the bottom 
of the stairs, before he missed him; when, turning his head, he instantly 
suspected foul play, and rushing back, up the stairs, he met his com- 
panion at the door, just at the moment that he was putting the frank 
into his pocket. This was enough. The enraged wine-merchant 
dashed into my apartment, and with clenched fists and eyes sparkling 
with fury exclaimed, ‘D—n me if I didn’t always think you were 4 
scamp, Sheridan!’ 

“I was struck with astonishment, as you may well imagine, and has- 
tily inquired what was amiss ?—‘ Amiss!’ roared out my worthy 
constituent, ‘didn’t you say you would treat us all alike? What have 
you been giving to him, there ?’—‘Giving to him!’ I answered with 
surprise, ‘why, nothing but a frank for his wife.’—‘ Well, then,’ re- 
plied the Alderman, ‘ if that be really the case, give me one too, and 
let it be just like his.’ This demand I immediately complied with, and 
he took his leave perfectly satisfied.” * 
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* Asa set-off to the reputation of not fulfilling his promises to his constituents, 
which Mr. Sheridan gave to himself in the above anecdote, it ought to be mea 
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This anecdote greatly amused the party to whom it was related; 
and Mr. Sheridan was several times afterwards requested to repeat it to 
those gentlemen who had not heard it on the first narration; and this he 
did with the most inimitable humour. 


—_——- — 


LONDON LYRICS. 
The Tablet of Truth. 


Sit down, Mr. Clipstone, and take 

These hints, while my feelings are fresh ; 
My uncle, Sir Lionel Lake, 

Has journey’d the way of all flesh. 
His heirs would in marble imprint 

. His merits aloft o’er his pew— 

Allow me the outline to hint— 

To finish, of course, rests with you. 


And first, with a visage of woe, 
Carve two little cherubs of love, - 
Lamenting to lose one below 
They never will look on above. 
And next, in smooth porphyry mould, 
(You cannot well cut them too smal!) 
Two liliput goblets, to hold 
The tears that his widow lets fall. 


Where charity seeks a suppl 
He leaves at his potas | = 
I’m told there is not a dry eye 
In the School for the Indigent Blind. 
Then chisel (not sunk in repose, 
But in alto relief, to endure, ) 
An orderly line of round O's 
For the money he gave to the poor. 


I league not in rhyme with the band 
Who elevate sound over sense : 

Where Vanity bellows ‘‘ expand,” 
Humility whispers “ condense.” 

Then mark, with your mallet and blade, 
To paint the defunct to the life, 

Four stars for his conduct in trade, 
And a blank for his love of his wife. 


’Tis done,—to complete a design, 

In brevity rivalling Greece, 
Imprint me a black dotted line 

or the friends who lament his decease. 

Thus letter’d with merited praise, 

Ere long shall our travel-fraught youth 
Turn back from the false Pere-La-Chaise 

To gaze on my Tablet of Truth. 
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Honed to his honour, that on one occasion, he actually did keep his word with the 
natives of Stafford. Numbers of those who voted for him, or their friends and rela- 
tives, were appointed to offices in Drury-Lane Theatre and the Opera-House. In 
ashort time, however, he found opportunities of obliging new friends; for, alas! 
more than four-fifths of his first corps of protegés were compelled to relinquish 
their situations, from receiving no pay! 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. Vj. 
Thorwaltzen the Sculptor. 


CicoGnana has almost excluded Thorwaltzen, with egregious partiality 
tw his rival, from the Fasti of his Storia, but his works every day becoming 
more generally known, appeal against the judgment, and his contemporaries 
are beginning to anticipate the award of posterity. I knew Canova by the 
engravings of his statues; but the outlines of Thorwaltzen’s have scarcely 
massed beyond Rome, and are but feeble reflectors, after all, of the originals 

felt therefore doubly interested in approaching his Studio ; I soon crossed 
the Piazza Barberini, and was instantly attracted, by some huge blocks of the 
finest Carrara marble, to the entrance of a narrow lanee The rich Trayer. 
tine masses of the Barberini palace (too large for one of the proudest sove. 
reigns in Europe) towered immediately above it, and the whole vicolo, seemed 
occupied by a series of large magazines :—one of these was open—the work. 
men had just returned from their siesta, and we found it full. My guide led 
me rapidly through it, though crowded with a host of statues, across a little 
garden adjoining, to asecond. The garden was retired and tranquil, the 
day pensive—a few vines thinned of their fruit, but not of their leaves, and 
mingling their tendrils with broken relics of busts, columns, and inscriptions, 
with a few bright varieties of wild shrubs, pushing their way through the 
walls, and the twinkling of a small fountain near ; all this, with the grey 
sky above, and the perfect stillness of the evening air, preluded most agree. 
ably to the high intellectual treat to which I was about to be introduced, and 
was the most appropriate preliminary which could be desired: to the studio 
of a classic artist. 1 thought of London, Winkleman, and the North:—a 
workman opened the door—and we found ourselves at once in presence of 
Thorwaltzen. He had just recovered from a rheumatie attack, and it was 
the first day he had been permitted to return to his occupations. ‘The day 
was damp,—the magazine large and naked, unfloored and unpainted ; but 
the spirit within him conquered all, he was in the fervour of a magnificent 
composition, modelling the colossal horse for the monument of the Prince 
Poniatowski. He descended from his scaffolding, and I was immediately 
presented to him. His appearance is striking—peculiar—in the South doubly 
so. In the midst of these Italian faces, the features of the North are 
strange and jarring. Imagine a tall and massive sort of person, robust, and 
almost rough in stature and gesture—boldly hewn from the quarry without 
polish or pretension—in matter and manner, in word and act, emphatically 
and vigorously, the North. ‘Thorwaltzen is a native of Copenhagen, and 
his father of Iceland: he bears it about him—his residence of twenty years 
in Italy has produced no change—years have glided over him without an 
impression. In the structure or muscles of his countenance, there are none 
of those nicely defined delicacies which indicate that happy sensitiveness to 
beauty, or that sagacity almost instinctive, of taste, which is the apanage 
and glory of the South. But he has perhaps instead, the externals of a 
higher order of intellect. His forehead is capacious, and trenched with the 
traces of bold and grand thought ; his eyes, though small, and of the light 
savage blue of the Goth and Hun, have a steady mental lustre about them 
which is well set off by their enchasement. The softer parts of his charae- 
ter, that good-nature so characteristically and nationally German, lie in 
honest and ungracious smiles about his mouth. The entire head is crowned 
with a waste of neglected hair thinly sprinkled with grey, which gives 4 
venerable air to the whole, and frames well the portrait. It is just such 4 
model as I should choose for a Scandinavian Jupiter. Throughout, there 1s 
great power and firm will, much genius and more reflection. His own bust, 
executed by himself, concentres both. It is a noble work, and bears well a 
comparison with that of Canova. It is the ideal of the elements which com- 
“ose him, preserving still the actual and grosser lineaments of the man. 
eae nothing finer than the profound gaze of thought, the antique s- 
lemnity engendered over the Be being by high — noble meditations, 
which is so pregnantly expressed in every trait. ‘There is, throughout, much 
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of the “ terribil via” of his great predecessor ; a muscle of mind, if I may 
so express it, as well as: body ; a grasp and strength, singularly opposed to 
the open mouth, the\ irgilian inspiration, the soft devotional enthusiasm of the 
head of Canova. There is another portrait by a German artist ; and a third 
by Camuccini, executed for him in the meridian of their friendship, and in 
gratitude for the admirable restoration of his relief of Trajan. Camuccini's 
isacold and gloomy performance. When I afterwards saw it, and knew 
Thorwaltzen well, I neither recognized the man nor his mind. ‘The Ger- 
man portrait is the favourite of the artist himself: the likeness is there, but 
it is still clay,—the mere prosaic recollection of his character, laboriously 
and painfully wrought to the matter of fact of colour and shape. He has 
shorn him of all the higher rays of intellect, and terrestrialized the divine 
particle, as much as was in his power. His manners are open and affable ; 
anatural simplicity, with more than the warmth of his countrymen, enhances 
the value of his courtesies; nor is their sincerity a little heightened, by the 
strongly aspirated German Italian, which he still speaks. He soon sets you 
at vour ease ;—is communicative without being talkative—kind without 
affectation ; and you cannot leave him without the impression that his moral 
character, instead of sutfering, receives and communicates additional lustre 
to his intellectual, by the contact. 

After a few words’ conversation, he obligingly interrupted his labours, and 
conducted us himself, without any effort to impress upon us the value of the 
favour, through the regions, rather than the chambers of his ateliers. They 
are a most extensive gallery in themselves. His observations turned prin- 
cipally upon his art, and were characterized by the metaphysical predilec- 
tions of his countrymen. He touched upon the philosophy of sculptural 
composition, and supported his positions with considerable aptitude of illus- 
tration. His manner, perhaps, as much the result of organization and 
accident as of choice, he defends upon theory, and, without direct censure 
of the works of his competitors, more than hinted the preference which seem- 
ed due to his own. Thorwaltzen expends his whole mind on his first con- 
ception ; he creates in clay only ; the tedious day-by-day operation, the gra- 
dual swelling into the ripeness of perfection, tires and appals him ; the last 
touch is generally wanting ; there is a harshness in the execution, in what 
may perhaps be called the distinctive diction of the art, which at first sight 
separates him from Canova.* But he fully atones for this deficiency, if such 


* Much may be said on both sides. Years, in sculpture, as well as painting, 
do much for the artist: time glazes better than the best pencil. The ancients 
(ualess we are to rely on some dubious expressions of Pliny) do not seem to have 
much insisted on these tricks of the art; though amongst men and schools who 
could add painting and gilding to sculpture, thus degrading statuary to a wax-work, 
affectations of a still less barbarous character might reasonably be expected. The 
yellow patina, so much affected by Canova and his school, is a mere mechanical 
process, and not of the most cleanly, and may to a certain degree be admitted, 
when the mellow quality of the marble itself does not supersede its necessity. But 
this is to be distinguished from what must precede it—the manner of handling. 
Few artists spent more time upon the definitive, and completing master-touches 
than Canova, or intrusted less this stage of his productions to minor or meaner 
hands. He imagined that a sort of empatement, or fleshiness, which was the object 
of his idolatry in painting, could be extended with advantage to sculpture. Hence 
allis flowing, round, and | might almost say blurred and muddy ; all that is mas- 
culine, sharp, and clear, is wasted and rubbed away. He carried this virtue or 
vice so far as to finish frequently by night, in order that by working when the 
Shades were most firm, he might more fully attain, when exposed to daylight 
that, peculiar suavity, Corregesque and Catullan at the same time, which distin- 

uishes his productions, both in conception and execution, from most of the moderns. 

know not, however, whether he has not altogether lost by the experiment. It is 
remarkable that when viewed by torchlight beside the productions of the ancients, 
his works lose almost all their character, and sink into feeble copies. I found this 
very singularly the case in the comparison between the Athletes of antiquity and 
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it should be called, by the much higher powers of composition, which he 
brings to the work. He is eminently gifted with the creative faculty ; ang 
though he can scarcely be called, like Canova, the father of a school, he ix 
not less a poet, and as original as any who may have illustrated, since Michag| 
Angelo, the records of modern sculpture. Groups in this point of viey 
ceteris paribus, may be allowed to rank before iso statues, and relief, 
before groups. Reliefs are to a single statue as historic paintings to a por. 
trait ; and though one be the best preparation tothe other, it can scarcely be 
denied that the greatest achievement is that which requires, and effects with 
power and judgment, the greatest number of combinations. The passions 
are never better illustrated than in their action and reaction on other: 
and it is in the nice developement and conduct of this play of mind, that the 
author is most distinguished from the mere mechanist. The bas-reliefs of 
Canova are inferior to his fame: the vices of his manner are more conspi- 
cuous in them than in any other of his works. TThorwaltzen’s, on the con. 
trary, are more than usually exempt from his peculiar defects ; and, were they 
to form the only measure of their respective merits, would raise him above 
his rival many grades in the epic of the art. Almost the first production to 
which we were conducted, was a glorious illustration of all this. Sommariva, 
with a liberality which has left at a great distance behind him the royal 
Mecenases of Europe, had just ordered the execution in marble of the mag. 
nificent frieze of the Triumph of Alexander. The model had been put 
together for the workmen, and lay against the wall. With all its defects 
(and they may be numeroys) it is the first of modern reliefs. Without 
insisting on the difficulty of pare without monotony to such a length, 
so insipid a subject as a triumph, a difficulty, which, if not altogether 
conquered, is at least forgotten, there are intrinsic merits in the work, 
capable of exciting and justifying the loftiest admiration. ‘The age is caught 
not only in the costume, and other accessories—an easy achievement with 
the facilities and examples derivable from modern knowledge—but what is 
beyond all erudition, in a sort of antiquity of look and attitude, solemnly 
sculptural, and breathing altogether of an elder and haughtier world. It is 
just that sort of venerable beauty in art, which in language we so often fiad 
clinging we know not how, with an indescribable charm, to the strangely 
figured phrases und obsolete chronicles of our forefathers—an_ idiom fitted 
for the men and things about which it is engaged, and which confers upon them 





his Pugilists. His anatomy, indeed, was never much admired. I heard a French 
artist describe bis Hercules as a ** matelass, piqué.”” The ancients were distio- 
guished by a very opposite manner of treating the naked ; and though Quatremére’s 
theory seems to imply that the operation was merely mechanical, it is impossible 
not to admire, even in the simplest of their works, the greatest science and pre- 
cision io the details. Every one eulogizes the Belvidere Torso ; but the Apoliiao, 
which is the very smoothuess of a youthful and celestial nature, is not less remark- 
able for the minnteness and knowledge of all its parts. David was in the habit of 
selecting it as an example, and often exhibited, by means of torchlight from be- 
low, a8 an interminable complication of line and muscle expressed with the nicest 
art, what appeared during the day to bis pupils an almost uniform surface. Nor 
was their judgment less conspicuous in the apparent rudeness with which some of 
their monuments have been executed—the Muses, the Panathenaic procession, 
and other reliefs of a similar description, for instance. As they have never been 
excelled, perhaps, in the skiagraphy of their architecture, so also nothing could be 
more nicely calculated for the point of view, or in truer optical relation with the 
object or purpose for which they were intended, than every class of their public 
aud private sculpture. lam not aware that it is on such principles that Thor- 
waltzen justifies the coarseness which characterizes the majority of his works; but 
1 am quite sure that it proceeds from any other cause than incapacity. Witness 
his Venus, which may stand in point of execution beside any statue of Canova. 
I attribute it rather to the mental organization of the man, and the habits which be 
bas subsequently cootracted. He dislikes it; and dislike generates neglect, and 
ueglect contempt. 
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that hue of age and mystery, which would altogether evaporate in the more po- 
sitive phraseology of the —— About his personages, there is an Etruscan 
seldom to be found in Canova. Alexander alone is an exception: with 

"t our knowledge of this Charles XII. of antiquity, we cannot help wishing 
that his attitude were a little calmer, or less operatic. He has conquered, but 
he feels too much his pn on He ought to have been more proud, and less 
vain. The groups of shepherds (though their flocks are too numerous, and 
en out the state something like a collection of expletives) are a judi- 

cious set-off against the barbaric pearls and gold of the other portions of the 
relief, and bring the country pleasingly into the gorgeousness of the great 
capital. ‘The Seers are an invention in the highest range of poetry. There 
is nothing more eg moulded in the mind of the times than these prophe- 
siers and promisers of still enlarging empires to the young Sesostris of the 
They have their globes, and their wands, and their traditions, and 

Roe mysteries, and seem to unlock worlds and centuries by their words 
and glances. Nothing borders more nearly on that cast of Scripture gran- 
deur, which was at all times the inheritance of the East: it recals the five 
hundred prophets prophesying before Isaiah. The offerings are richly Baby- 
lonish : the architecture is worthy of the offerings. I have already said it 
was for the Marchese Sommariva, the Albani of modern times ; but many 
years must pass before the workmen will have completed it. In the first 
atelier, to which. we now returned, is the Jason. He has just won the 
fleece—a fine type of the Greek in all the nakedness of its heroism, and a 
contemporary rather than a copy or descendant of the Achilles, and Meleager. 
It is as near antiquity, without being an ad verbum translation, as can be 
borne or attained. Near is Poniatowsky—a hero, without the absurdity of 
armour—a modern, without the degradation of modern costume. he 
Graces, who follow, attract, from their contrast to the rival work of Ca- 
nova: they are more virginal, but less seductive than the Euterpe, &c. of 
the Italian, though the persuasiveness of the latter is rather too much of a 
lesson, and, in the hands and faces particularly, broadens into a sort of open 
coquetry. Thorwaltzen values them highly, perhaps too highly ; and feels 
beyond its value every compliment which is paid them by a stranger. 1 was 
not a little amused by the emphasis and naiveté with which he pointed out 
their excellencies. ‘The superiority which they are supposed to possess over 
the production of his competitor, was a fertile though dangerous theme. 
They are finished with the same care all round—Canova’s are better cal- 
culated for a niche. In the same chamber I observed the four oval bas- 
reliefs, of Strength, Wisdom, Health, and Justice: they are highly original 
personifications, of very common-place abstractions. ‘That of Justice has a 
tinge of Eschylus: Nemesis reading the scroll of guilt before Jupiter, and 
Jupiter, as she reads, gradually grasping the thunderbolts, is worthy of the 
old theogony: there cannot be a nobler realization of the fears of the 
wicked. They are designed for the chief tribunal at Copenhagen; but 
have been also ordered by a private individual. ‘The Venus, a copy, or a 
rival which reminds you of a copy, of the great Medicean original, 1s in the 
adjoining chamber ; but the copyism is judiciously departed from in the 
superior part of the figure. The head is more occupied ; the apple* which 
she holds in her hand explains and concentrates her attention and that of the 
spectators ; the body is beautifully fuller, and rounded into a more luxu- 
rious undulation than the ancient. All the traits are delicately amplified. 
> moderns have a propensity to the contrary practice, and seem more 
ituated to the corsette than the zone. Nothing can be more gently 
smoothed of all harshness, or mellowed with a nicer touch into the softness 
of flesh, than this admirable statue. The execution and form are equally 
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* Venus Victrix, or Genitrix. The Romans gave the same symbol to both. But 

Venus Genitrix is generally clothed (so indeed are the Graces), to approach 

» T presume, to * the Ourania,” or Venus the Celestial. ‘The Celestial Cupid is 
always naked. 
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perfect. It was a trial of strength ; and Thorwaltzen, in speaking of j, 
triumphs. There is a pendant to this in the Adonis: the subject is stale 
nor will the promise of an Achilles budding through its feminine beauty pe. 
concile the spectator to mere repetition of originals, which are little bette, 
than repetitions themselves. The next atelier, which contains the eques 
trian statue of Poniatowski, or rather its model, is crowded like this with 
busts, through which the artist’s own colossal head towers pre-eminently: 
the olos vv Boor: asow, 18 not forgotten even by the side of Lord Byron. Ther 
is all the pride of the chief of princedoms and dominations in his ¢hip 
and mouth (and they seem to have been got to their most stubborn bearing 
for the occasion*) ; but the nose, eyes, and especially the neck and should. 
ers, which should form a noble pedestal for the head, are a fatal failure. 
Viewed in profile, both structure and expression are unaccountably common: 
the Bard is a mere English lord, who can bear nothing above or below him. 
The equestrian statue of Poniatowski borders on a conceit,—the only jp. 
stance, perhaps, of such a fault amongst the productions of Thorwaltzep: 
it would have honoured Bernini; and an enemy would say it was borrowed 
from the Curtius of the Villa Borghese. Thorwaltzen says, he borrowed jt 
from the Fountain on which it is tu stand, or rather the Fountain forced jt 
upon him.t| The model, where you see the first ferment of an author's cop. 
ception, is burning with spirit without grimace. The man and mind tri. 
umph over the animal :—the horse shudders from the stream ; its rider has 
already plunged in before him. My favourite, however, is the Hope. The 
seed of this beautiful imagination is in that sort of demi-gyptian non. 
descript statue, which surmounted the apex of the tympanum in the Temple 
of the Panhellenic Jupiter at Xgina, and was brought with the remainder 
of that unique collection from thence to Malta, and subsequently to Rome, 
But how the stone has been polished into the gem, and the seed expanded 
into the full-blown flower! There is here truth—poetry—creation ; the 
analogies are perfect and intelligible. I know of no embodying of moral 
or metaphysical existences less liable to objection, I like it better than 
Raphael's, though excellent, and West's. West’s Hope on the window of 
Christ Church is more Christian, but too mystic ; the explanation makes it 
very beautiful, but it is nothing without the explanation. Mystery will not 
do, with all due deference to Mons. D’Hancarville, either in sculpture or 
painting : the allegory must not be a story, nor an epigram, nor a riddle. 
Che Hope of Thorwaltzen holds a pomegranate about to burst into maturity 
in one hand ; the other gently raises her robe, which half impedes her step ; 
a cheerful solemnity breathes about her features—it is the link between fear 
and assurance: she is advancing with the gravity and the confidence of the 
Prayers in Homer. The pomegranate Thorwaltzen intended to exchange 
for the lotus: it would have been an improvement, and completed, with 
more consistency, the original thought. The Jotus was the type of the Nile, 
and the Nile the expression of all that the imagination could frame to men 





* Whea Lord B sate for Thorwaltzen, some circumstances which may jus- 
tify this idea occurred. He appeared the first day in his atelier without any pre- 
vious notice, wrapped up in his mantle, and with a look which was intended to 
impress upon the artist a powerful sentiment of his character. It was the first in 
troduction ; and Thorwaltzen, from whom I heard the fact, admitted that the effect 
was commensurate with his wishes. I regret to find few traces of it in his work. 
See the Portraits of Westall and Philipps, and Dallas’s Commentary on them 

+ Poniatowski, it may be remembered, was drowned in passing the river after 
the battle of Leipsic. His statue, with the consent of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
was destined for the chief square at Warsaw, and intended to surmount the 
Fountain. ‘The river was to be expressed by the Fountain, or the Fountain was it- 
geniously converted into the river. The horse was represented starting back upon 
the bank, Poniatowski as urging him on. Undulatory lines half way up the pe 
destal, express the same idea. This mixture between the representation and te 
reality is not jadicious, but an artist would do wrong ‘* d'avoir toujours raison.” 
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of the certainty and profusion of promised blessings. The gradual spread- 
ing of the bud into the flower would in itself collect the essence of a small 

em. The style varies a little from the usual manner of the artist. He 
- judiciously adopted a character immediately between the schools of 
Phidias and Hegesias, but leaning in grace, at least, to the former. This 
throws an air of traditional sanctity over the work, and gives you a Divinity 
for a mere allegory in stone. The hint, however, was in the ancient ; but 
he has had the judgment to seize it, and the taste to seize it well. The 
folds of the drapery, the attitude, the look, are all in this keeping : but the 
dress is an illustration in another way of extremely felicitous adaptation. 
The costume, in some degree resembling that of the original statue, is modi- 
fied from the Turkish Giubéh of Constantinople. The Hebe stands near. 
She is the Hebe of the ancients,—a sort of luxurious indolence, not carried 
too far, which by reflection expresses all the quietude of Olympus, weighs 
gently and gracefully upon her. The moment has been well chosen. Ca- 
nova’s Hebe is younger, and more lightsome, and more giddy ; her forward 
and fleet step already preludes to her disaster. Thorwaltzen’s is her eldest 
sister, perhaps a little too serious ; but this is one of the moments in which 
she has just ceased to be gay. She has already poured out the nectar, and 
seems to hang with a sort of amorous pleasure on the termination of the 
feast. The drapery is distinguished for its extreme purity, and excels as much 
in the arrangement of the folds, as Canova’s may be said to sin. Allowances 
must be made, however, for the relative difficulty of the tasks. Thorwaltzen 
contented himself with the suggestions of his predecessors : Canova attempted 
afeat. Here also are the exquisite reliefs of the Day and Night. The Day is 
trite, and tritely expressed—the Night belongs to Thorwaltzen, and is almost a 
gem of the Anthology. I observed also a Baptismal Font:—the illustration of 
that verse so full of tenderness and beauty, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” &c. &e. had been felicitously chosen—justice has been done to the 
choice. ‘Thorwaltzen could have gained nothing from Beato Angelo or Chan- 
trey. The relief of Priam demanding the body of his Son, requires only to have 
heen dug up in the Villa Adriana to entitle it to a high rank amongst the 

urest relics of ancient art. 1 cannot say so much for the Separation of 
Briseis, Flaxman’s design, though coarse and careless enough, is superior to 
it. In the adjoining atelier, is the Shepherd, an inimitable pastoral, with all 
the elegance and Doricism of antiquity. There are few statues of the pastoral 
age, and none which unites with so much nature, so much of its delicacy and 
grace. I saw copying beside it the celebrated Mercury :—the god has al- 
most subdued and “ incumbered” into a brief trance the hundred eyes of the 
monster. The music is gradually waning away, hig hand seeks in secret his 
sword, whilst his head is still intently fixed upon Argus aad his movements, 
—the next moment is to decide the value and fate of his experiment. The 
artist has handled the forms of antiquity with the command of a master, and 
cast the character, with a singular truth and facility, into a new mould. The 
head, in particular, is deserving of attention. It recalls that complication of 
contrasted feelings attributed to the Demos of the ancient master, the vigi- 
lance and artfulness of the god of Thieves with the persuasiveness of the god 
of Eloquence. Near isa Ganymede, transferred from a bas-relief to a Group ; 
and next the Copernicus. Thorwaltzen was selected with peculiar propriety for 
the execution of this colossal statue. He has transferred into the astronomer 
all the naiveté and simplicity of his own character and country. It is placed 
on a large square unornamented pedestal, sedent, and in profound contempla- 
tion of the sphere, which he holds in his right hand. The peculiarities of Ger- 
man costume are drowned, and not discarded ; and the attention of the spec- 
tator is judiciously thrown and kept upon the face. It is destined for Germany 
and is to be cast in bronze. The accuracy of the portrait may be disputed ; 
the artist had no other assistance than’ a miserable engraving which he 

owed me, pasted upon the wall. In the same magazine is a model, in 
small, of the celebrated Swiss Lion,—celebrated beyond its merits in its day, 
but not unworthy of a place beside the Poniatowski and the Triumph of Alex- 
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ander.* It is an early work, meagre in manner, feeble, and deficient jp 
truth and style, in comparison to his after-productions, and saved from the 
glaring incongruity with which the design is embarrassed, by no other cir. 
cumstance than the originality of the execution and its gigantic size. But 
the master-exploit of this extraordinary man is perhaps the collection which 
he is still omaieped in executing for the new Cat ~ of Copenhagen. The 
old Teutonic building being destroyed in the fire occasioned by a bomb 
during our attack on the Copenhagen fleet, an edifice on the Greek and 
Roman model has been raised by order of government, and from the public 
fund, assisted by private subscriptions, to replace it. The first sculptor of 
the North was judiciously chosen to embellish it with statuary ; for, less rigid 
than their Anglican co-religionists, they have not thought true piety en- 
dangered by the assistance, or sisterhood, of the arts. He chose for the tym. 
ayer or frontispiece of the portico, which is on the plan of the Pantheon, 

t. John preaching in the Desert: for the niches of the Vestibule, the four 
— Prophets, for the frieze, Christ bearing his cross, followed by his 

Jisciples: for the interior of the Temple, the Twelve Apostles, and for the 
High Altar, the Redeemer himself. A large portion of this magnificent 
series has been already executed, at least in model.t The relief first 
mentioned, which partakes more of bas than alt relief, is admirably ima- 
gined, and adieied to its place without even a suspicion of effort. St. 
John occupies an eminence in the centre: his auditors are grouped with 
great judgment and facility around him in various attitudes: the figures 
nearest to the Precursor are naturally standing ; at the extremities recum- 
bent. The management of the tympanum of the Parthenon, conducted on 
the same principles, is more laboured and artificial. The artist here, instead 
of appearing to contend against a difficulty, seems to have filled up the plan 
of his choice. The Apostles cannot be more highly praised than by saying 
that in every particular they are opposed to those of Bernini in St. John 
Lateran. Here is no contortion, no flutter: no Fuseli exaggeration of 
muscle or proportion substituted for the ease and dignity of natural gran- 





*There is a false metaphor in the conception. The Swiss guard may have 
resembled a lion, but a lion will scarcely interest himself about the preservation of 
any flag, either white or red. The expression of pain and death is perhaps as true 
as it is strong, but there is a great deal of guess-work throughout. Thorwaltzea 
smiled and shock his head as he passed it, and pointed with a natural pride tua 
model of the same animal which he had just terminated from nature. An ex- 
tensive menagerie had arrived at Rome, and he had profited by the occasion. 
There is, no doubt, much difference between “ the word on the spot,”’ and * the 
eart-load of reflections afterwards,” and every young artist would do well who 
thinks otherwise, to compare the two works immediately before us. Thorwaltzea 
in this instance is the best commentator on himself. But the precision of the 
French school, and their good faith in details, is every day gaining ground. Canova 
executed his Minotaur from some of the finest living, or as some say dying horses, 
he could find at Rome. His lions, if not altogether from Nature, are glorious 
approaches, and sometimes, as in that which is sleeping, perhaps beyond. The 
female charms of Italy were at his disposal, and for once he almost realized the 
stories of ancient art. Thorwaltzen himself never executes a statue without the 
deepest and most extensive research. His Venus cost him thirty models, Barto- 
lini’s Baccante still more. I heard them regret, in stating these particulars, the 
necessity and expense of these studies. Early marriages, and earlier dissipatior, 
had thinned the capitals of a great portion of their ancient beauty. ; 

t It is much to be regretted that these immortal conceptions should be destined 
to remain ewbodied in so fragile a material as plaster of Paris ; but so it is—the 
Cathedral is of stone, the pillars of wood, the decorations, including the sculpture, 
to be for the present, and probably for the future, of stucco. Thus, without 40) 
event like the last, the slow tooth of Time will of itself gradually pare and nibble 
down these glorious works, and finally annibilate them. Folo, one of the first 
Roman or Italian artists in his line, will preserve them in his engravings. His 
Christ is unfortunately taken with a front light; but he has seized the pith of bis 
subject, and is on the whole an excellent translator. 
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deur ; no slaty draperies, no cumbersome allegories, or extray t strides 
or rushes from one expression to another. ‘There is a full developement in 
all, of their age and calling ; a gravity, essential to the high duties of the 
highest of all human missions ; a lofty sedateness which becomes the monu- 
mental records of the great dead ; a scriptural elevation distinct from the 
deur either of the Temple of Jupiter or the Iliad. But with this also 
is combined with unparalleled skill a sort of individuality, the fashion of 
the peculiar man, the essential distinctive of the moral and physical being, 
distinctions and peculiarities personal without the aid of emblems, and sus- 
tained unbroken to the very folds of their drapery. I know not in what 
author or artist we can find a more complete and precise personification of 
the ardour of youth in the traits of old age, the austere aa stern devoted- 
ness of St. Peter, or the staid and graceful virginity of St. John, or the 
unction of the converted St. Matthew, or the solemnity of the teachers St. 
Jude and St. James, or the firm and deep, though late conviction, of St. 
Thomas, or the aspiring after all sort of suffering for justice sake, in the 
remainder of the other apostles. The traditional emblems are hapypil 
arranged, but the building stands without them ; they are compelled to add, 
and not detract from its beauty. But the climax of all this is, as it ought to 
be, the truly sublime statue of the Saviour himself. Nothing can be more 
admirable. It is to Christianity what the Phidian Jupiter was to Paganism, 
the embodying the whole system by its visible characteristics. The attitude 
is simplicity itself. Both arms are extended graciously, the head is gently 
bowed, the eyes are cast compassionately upon the sufferings of mankind at 
his feet ; and the words inscribed on the base, “ Come to me, all ye who labour 
and are burthened, and I will refresh you,” is the beautiful epitome of the 
whole. It breathes from all its parts: it is the expression of the head, atti- 
tude, and costume. The very uniformity, which some censure as a negli- 
gence, is an artful heightening of the general effect. ‘The parallel lines of 
the drapery, the parallel extension of the arms, the parallelism, and perfect 
assimilation of one side of the statue to the other, are only modifications of 
the great inspiring idea. Like a return to the same note in music, or a re- 
duplication of the same words in poetry, there is something inexpressibly 
persuasive and overpowering in this insisting exclusively and passionately 
on the single thought. There is nothing Etruscan or Greek about it—it 
is not even traditionally scriptural ;* it resembles no Christ 1 have ever seen 
—it is not Raphael, nor Michael Angelo, nor any of their schools, nor 
scarcely resembles the most scriptural of them all, Poussin. The very 





* The type of our Saviour (avroxgatweg), the Madonna (Seoroxn), the Apostles, 
&e. &c. has been preserved the same for many centuries amongst the Greeks, with 
singularly religious fidelity. Every one remembers the anecdote of the Greek 
Papas and Titian—As statues are prohibited, this is comparatively easy. The atti- 
tude is retained with equal scrupulosity: it is to the Greeks what their Liturgy is 
tothe Latins. The best examples of these orthodox portraits are to be found in the 
mosaics, which generally encrust the absis of the ancient Basilice, such as St. 
Paul's, St. John’s at Rome, the Cathedral at Monteleone near Palermo, &c. &c. 
It is probable that it was from one of these early designs, which may be traced as 
high at least as Constantine (see the mosaics at Bethlehem), that Nicephorus drew 
his description. Nicephorus, in his turn, suggested many hints to the early 
Italians and Germans. I saw at Stutgard a portrait professedly painted after 
lim. It is engraved, with others of the same admirable collection, in the new 
lithographic publication (the finest specimen by far which exists of that discovery) ; 
but to judge it properly it must be seen. In the same gallery is a Christ of 
the third school of German art, which struck me. It resembles much the 
chef d' euvre of Thorwaltzen. I was told that it had attracted his attention not 
a little, when at Stutgard. I thought I could see the hint of bis Christ, the 
drapery, attitude, &c. ;—but the expression—the expression who could give it 
but Thorwaltzen >? At Orvieto, at the entrance of the Cathedral, there is also a 
‘mall sedent statue, exquisitely modelled and finished ; but I imagine, as it has 
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mass and colossal cumbrousness by which the proportions are said to be ip. 
jured, is for me a charm. It is a style per se—and which seems to be jn. 
spired by the first German schools, aided by a sense of the sublime in the 
artist himself, which might be envied by Michael Angelo. The Piet) of 
that great master, (the finest he ever executed,) now for the first time re. 
scued from the obscurity where it lay in St. Peter's, and exposed to the 
wonder of artists by means of a cast executed for Camuccini, is no doubt a 
ywroduction which seems to distance all modern rivality: its perfect science. 
its inimitable anatomy, the commanding manner in which the marble has 
been taught to follow all the endless peculiarities of dead Nature, this with. 
out the slightest violation of the sacred proprieties and decencies of the sub. 
ject, are beyond all praise. The Christ of the Minerva, though of a clumsier 
and more terrestrial nature, is deserving of the suffrages which hitherto have 
ranked it in the first scale of mere art. But the Christ of Thorwaltzen, with 
less erudition, or at least less of its display, exceeds, both in the qualities 
which ought to stand the first in our estimate of intellectual excellence. 
He is indebted for his merits to mind, and to the perfect attainment of 
the objects for which the art ought at all to exist. His Redeemer is not a 
great mechanical difficulty wonderfully overcome, but a great moral phe- 
nomenon illustrated with a beauty, which, whilst it is the perfection of 
hvsical excellence, never distracts us from the end to the means. The 
coud is radiant with the tender philosophy, the lofty morality of the Gospel. 
There is ameekness about its power, which intentionally clouds the lustre 
of the Divinity, and bows down *“ the Son of Man” to the infirmities of the 
nature which he was pleased to share, as a Father to his child, that he may 
more easily raise the sufferer up to his embraces. When we join to this 
the size, the place, the crowd which religion must call about it—when we 
contemplate its beauty, through the eyes and hearts of assembled thousands; 
and in the elevation produced by prayer and music, and public solemnities 
and private devotion, begin to reason on the work, as such a work must 
some future day be reasoned upon, with all its accessories and aids around 
it, then indeed we must say, that there can scarcely be imagined a higher 
triumph for the art or the man, or a more noble exemplification of the Divine 
nature, which the elder philosophers, in the consciousness and exultation of 
great powers, have proudly placed within us. Every spectator on first 
seeing it cries out, ‘* The problem is solved, my imaginings are made 
actual—the Son of Man is indeed the God of the Centurion ;” and Thorwalt- 
zen himself, still fresh from the inspiration, could not help turning round as 
we left the room, and in a moment which repays man for many hours and 
many labours, exclaimed, “ It is there ; I believe I have at last found it.” 
The latest works of Thorwaltzen are, his Monument of Pius VII. a bust of 
Gonsalvi, and some bas reliefs, which in their way are only to be equalled 
by the Asiatic delicacy of Moschus. His monument of his late protector, 
(if indeed he deserve the name), to be valued as it should be, must be seen 
after Bernini. ‘The Charities and Wisdoms and Strengths of St. Peter's— 
that army of allegories which usually attend popes and cardinals, as the 
caudatarii of their grave —Canova found great difficulty in suppressing, oF 
reducing even to more legitimate dimensions. He was compelled to take 4 
middle course, and put them on a sort of peace-establishment. His Gan- 
ganelli first, and Rezzonico afterwards, are innovations and improvements. 
Thorwaltzen has gone farther, and altogether dismissed the incumbrance. 
His pope sits on his tomb (an ancient Soros on the model of that of the 
Scipios) with his tiara placed beside him—not only a fine composition, but 
a fine moral. The “sibi viventi posuit” is frequent on the mausolea both 


not been engraved, it has altogether escaped his notice. The character of the 
head, however, closely coincides; and had he seen it, it could scarcely have failed 
ofmakiog an impression. There have been numerous copies of the Thorwaltzeo 
Christ already. At Stutgard I saw one which purported to be an original ; but like 
the Pieta of Michael Angelo, nothing has vet trenched upon its supremacy. 
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of Modern and Ancient Rome ; and the practice of the monk of La Trappe, 
who daily digs his own grave, a sufficient justification of the attitude. The 
character of the Pope himself also authorizes the application. He was the 
meekest and was said to be the humblest of men. Had he left it so, for 
once a pope might have reposed like an apostle. The purity and severity 
which is Christian and Northern, is worth all the magnificence of gi all 
antico draperies and alabaster furniture which have been profanely lavished 
on his predecessors. A man, who all his life preaches ‘** Memento homo 
quia alvin es,” &c. ought to appear to be convinced of it (or his relations for 
him) at least on his tomb. But the million, amongst whom I include car- 
dinals and princes, as often as plebeians, willed it otherwise ; and he talked 
of introducing a sort of Christian Hercules, and some other converted demi- 
god, besides, according to etiquette (which is inviolable even amongst the 
dead), replacing upon the head of the Pope the discarded tiara. A beautiful 
monument will thus become a mere mutilated plagiarism, made up of garbled 
extracts, and belonging to every one rather than to its author. The like- 
ness is good, but so are all I have ever seen of Pius: it would be difficult 
to make a bad one, the peculiarity of his structure forbade it. There is 
near the Pope a bust of his minister Consalvi; it is also designed for his 
sepulchre, and incomparably the finest which exists. Thorwaltzen put out 
his soul and hand here. Every thing is real, and rendered, and the spirit 
kept gloriously over all. The thick-set eyebrow, heavy with years and 
thought, the steady and retiring eye, the indented mouth, the sunk cheek 
of the statesman, are well retained, and all that was little, common-place, 
and courtier, boldly and powerfully brushed away. It is a noble work, and 
shows the felicity of his touch in little as well as great. These things still 
lay in his own house in model, and we left for it the ateliers near the Bar- 
berini. It is perhaps as great a curiosity as any other. Whilst Gerard is 
known for the fon and aristocracy of his salon, and Girodet carried his 
fastidiousness and value for Parisian luxuries into the very confusion of his 
atelier, an example improved on in the largest scale by Camuceini, it is 
singular that Thorwaltzen, with an unfeigned contempt for all these indul- 
gences, continues to inhabit in the Via Sistina the residence which he first 
occupied at Rome. He showed the greatest courtesy in conducting us from 
room to room. The admirer of his genius will not leave it without great 
gratification. The first chambers are occupied with a few bas-reliefs. 
Etruscan vases, for which he has an enthusiasm only equalled by David, and 
afew paintings decorate his sitting-room or salon, from which every other 
decoration or luxury is excluded. ‘lhe majority of these paintings are pur- 
chases from young German artists, whom Thorwaltzen with a laudable 
spirit of nationality has encouraged. No artist applies to him in vain: and 
kind words and substantial aid are liberally offered to the stranger. The 
choicest are in his bed-room—two subjects from Dante (1 think by Kock) 
seem to have deserved his partiality. They have the sombre and naif of 
German faney grafted on the melancholy voluptucusness of the Italian. His 
house was almost destitute of furniture—carpets were discarded, and the 
brick-floor, every where apparent, gave it the appearance of an atelier—to 
the purposes of which it was not unfrequently applied. His bed was such 
as an eléve would have despised ; his wardrobe, that of a philosopher ; his 
whole treasury, a choice collection of “ pierres gravées,” which he willingly 
exhibited for our inspection, first tumbling out a variety of decorations and 
orders conferred upon him by various sovereigns, but which, contented with 
deserving, he never wears. The simplicity with which, all this was done, as 
much as the thing itself, pleased me. The affectation of rags is still worse 
than purple and pride. But Thorwaltzen stands ec ually removed from 
either extreme—his love of his art, like the religion of the ascetic, absorbs 
and contréls all minor wants, and, I need not add, all vulgar vanities.* 


--< - - _-_—_—-- 


A ———— — 


* The ‘‘ Cavaliere” Thorwaltzen, however, was the frequent and intimate 
companion of the King (then the Prince Royal of Bavaria) and amongst the prin- 
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238 Walks in Rome. 


Thorwaltzen is rich, and owes his riches to his art. He is less generous, or 
his generosity is less known than Canova’s; but I cannot credit the imputa. 
tion of avarice with which the Romans would sometimes attempt to stain 
him. Like Canova, (notwithstanding the advances which have been made 
him,) he prefers the blessedness of a single life. As such, he is scarcely less 
distinguished for his morality than his rival Camuccini is the model of g 
married man—the race of the Razzis and Cellinis is extinct, or to be found 
only in the lower walks of the art. Thorwaltzen belongs to an earlier 
epoch—kind, simple, and decided, feeling beauty, but preferring strength, 
his character, like his genius, is grave, vigorous, and sometimes rough, 
Canova has left him without a competitor ; but his death was a loss even to 
Thorwaltzen. Little jealousies had crept in between them ; but where they 
began, or how they continued, even for one who knew them both well, jt 
would be very difficult to decide. ‘Thorwaltzen’s character is said to have 
indicated seeds of vanity, which no one ever discovered in Canova ; and 
rivalry acting upon vanity, soon produced distinctions, and at last feud, 
With Camuceini also a very warm intimacy gradually relaxed, and at last 
expired; but, in either instance, no positive error has been quoted to 
justify or condemn any of the parties. Let us rather presume that it is one 
of those cases common in every life, and attribute to the imperfection of 
vur nature casualties which can scarcely be attributed to the men. 

I left Thorwaltzen after a visit of three hours, and I need not add with 
regret. After many apologies for so much personal inconvenience and for- 
getfulness of the value of his time, I thanked him, and took my leave. | 
returned in a few weeks after, to receive new pleasure from his works and 
conversation ; and on my departure from Rome, left few friends behind me 
whom I so highly valued, and so justly, as Thorwaltzcn. 


ee Cs 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


Gtoom is upon thy lonely hearth, 

O silent House! once fill’d with mirth ; 
Sorrow is in the breezy sound 

Of thy tall poplars whispering round. 


The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon thine early flowers ; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 


Fair art thou, fair to stranger's gaze, 
Mine own sweet Home of other days ! 
My children’s birth-place !—yet for me 
It is too much to look on thee! 





ee eee eee ee > —-— ——— -_—— ———e- ee ee 


cipal of the numerous artists whom he distinguished with his society and patro- 
nage. His habits, intellectual, and liberal in the extreme, were singularly con- 
trasted to those of most of the imperial and royal princes of Europe, not except- 
ing our own. I remember seeing, in the atelier of Chauvin, a cabinet painting 
recalling one of those evening parties on the Ripa Grande, when, throwing aside 
his rank, the prince was only to be distinguished amongst his friends by his 
affability and taste. The scene was interesting from its extreme truth; every 
thing was portrait, and the portraits perfect. ‘Thorwaltzen is also member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, and was, for some time, its Professor of Sculpture. An 
effort indeed was made, on the plea of his Protestantism, to exclude or induce him 
to withdraw ; but it is honourable to Rome and the Roman artists who compose 
the majority of the resident members, to hear that it totally and immediately 
failed. 


The Deserted House. 


Too much ! for all about thee spread, 
I feel the memory of the dead, 
And almost linger for the feet 
That never more my step shall meet. 


The looks, the smiles,—all vanish’d now, 
Follow me where thy roses blow ; 

The echoes of kind household words 
Are with me midst thy singing-birds. 


Till my heart dies, it dies away 

In yearnings for what might not stay ; 
For love which ne’er deceived my trust, 
For all which went with ‘“ dust to dust !” 


What now is left me, but to raise 

From thee, lorn spot! my spirit’s gaze, 
To lift through tears my straining eye 
Up to my Father’s House on high? 


Oh! many are the mansions there,* 

But not in one hath grief a share ! 

No haunting shades Sen things gone by 
May there o’ersweep th’ unchanging sky. 


And they are there, whose long-loved mien 
In earthly home no more is seen ; 

Whose places, where they smiling sate, 
Are left unto us desolate. 


We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is said ; 
Upon our dreams their dying eyes 

In still and mournful fondness rise. 


But they are where these longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain ; 
The sadness of this aching love 

Dims not our Father’s House above. 


Ye are at rest, and 7 in tears,+ 

Ye dwellers of immortal — 
Under the poplar boughs I stand, 

And mourn the broken household band. 


But by your life of lowly faith, 
And by your joyful hope in death, 
Guide me, till on some brighter shore, 


The sever'd wreath is bound once more. 


Holy ye were, and good, and true ! 

No change can cloud my thoughts of you. 
Guide me like you to live and die, 

And reach my Father’s House on high! 


F. H. 





* “In my Father's house are many mansions.”—St. Jobn, chap. xiv. 
t From an ancient Hebrew dirge—‘* Mourn for the mourner, and not for the 
dead ; for he is at rest, and we in tears.” 
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PASSAGES MARKED IN MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS BY 
LORD BYKON.* 


In the following extract I have marked the page, as usual; but the 
passage that arrested Lord Byron’s attention, begins, I have no doubt, 
with the words **’Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion.” It is in favour 
of a man’s exercising his own powers and judgment, unenslaved by au- 
thority. 


** | walk firmer and more secure up hill than down ; and such as, accord. 
ing to our common way of teaching, undertake, with one and the same les. 
son and the same measure of direction, to instruct several boys of so differing 
and unequal capacities, are infinitely mistaken in their method ; and at this 
rate, it is no wonder, if in a multitude of scholars, there are not found above 
two or three who bring away any good account of their time and discipline. 
Let the master not only examine him about the grammatical construction of 
the bare words of his lesson, but of the sense and meaning of them, and let 
him judge of the profit he has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but 
by that of his understanding. Let him make him put what he hath learned 
into a hundred several forms, [and accommodate it to so many several sub- 
jects, to see if he yet rightly comprehend it, and have made it his own, 
taking instruction by his progress from the Institutions of Plato. It is a sign 
of crudity and indigestion to vomit up what we eat in the same condition it 
was swallowed down, and the stomach has not performed its office, unless it 
have altered the form and condition of what was committed to it to concoct: 
so our minds work only upon trust, being bound and compelled to follow 
the appetite of another's fancy, enslaved and captivated under the authority of 
another’s instruction, we have been so subjected to the trammel, that we have 
no free nor natural pace of our own, our own vigour and liberty is extinet 
and gone. Nunguam tutele sue fiunt ; they are ever in wardship, and never 
left to their own tuition. I was privately at Pisa carried to see a very honest 
man; but so great an Aristotelian, that his most usual thesis was,—that the 
touch-stone and square of all solid imagination, and of the truth, was an ab- 
solute conformity to Aristotle’s doctrine ; and that all besides was nothing but 
inanity and chimera; for that he had seen all, and said all. A position, that, 
for having been a little too injuriously and maliciously interpreted, brought 
him first into, and afterwards long kept him in great trouble in the Inqu- 
sition at Rome. Let him make him examine, and thoroughly sift every 
thing he reads, and lodge nothing in his fancy upon simple authority and 
upon trust. Aristotle's principles will then be no] more principles to him 
than those of Epicurus and the Stoies: only let this diversity of opinions be 
propounded to, and laid before him, he will himself choose, if he be able; 


if not, he will remain in doubt. 
*Che non menche saper dubiar m’ aggrada.’ 
I love sometimes to doubt, as well as know.”’ 


The next passage is upon Double-dealing. Montaigne had an espe- 
cial hatred of this troublesome and impolitic vice. It is always delight- 
ful to see a great man bear testimony to the utility as well as grace of 
sincerity : and nobody has done it oftener than he. It is not those who 
know the world thoroughly, and hike masters, but those who know it 
by halves and like servants, that think otherwise. A celebrated states- 
man of our own times, Mr. Fox, whom the most self-sufficient of tricksters 
would hardly venture to pronounce ignorant of the world, said, that the 
final way to triumph over all crooked and circuitous policy, was at once 
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* Continued from page 32. 
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the best way and the shortest ; namely, to go avowedly and straight-for- 
ward to your object. You arrive at it, said he, while others who think 
themselves cleverer, are beating about the bushes. Besides, they will 
never suppose you are taking that road. In proportion to the idea 
they have of your talents, they will think you must do as they do; and 
you distance them on the very ground which they take to be foolish. 
| have carried the extract from Montaigne (as the reader will see) 
further than Lord Byron has marked ; but it is difficult to know when 
to leave off, or where he himself ceased to be interested ; and all from 
Montaigne is gold out of the mine. 


« Does not he to whom you betray another, to whom you was as welcome 
as to himself, know that you will at another time do as much for him? He 
holds you fora villain ; and in the mean time hears what you will say, gathers 
intelligence from you, and works his own ends out of your disloyalty ; for 
double-dealing men are useful in bringing in, but we must have a care they 
carry out as little as is possible. 1 say (nothing to one party, that | may not 
upon occasion say to the other, with a little alteration of accent, and report 
nothing but things either indifferent or known, or what is of common con- 
sequence. I cannot permit myself for any consideration to tell them a lie. 
What is entrusted to my secrecy, | religiously conceal; but I take as few 
trusts of that nature upon me as I can. ‘The secrets of princes are a trouble- 
some burthen to such as are not interested in them. I very willingly in- 
dent that they trust me with little, but confidently rely upon what I tell 
them; I have ever known more than I desired. One open way of speaking 
opens another open way of speaking, and draws out discoveries like wine and 
love. Philippides, in my opinion, answered King Lysiimachus very discreetly, 
who asking him, what of his estate he should bestow upon him? ¢ What you 
will,’ said he, ‘ provided it be none of your secrets.’ I see every one mut- 
ters, and is displeased, if the bottom of the affair be concealed from him 
wherein he is employed, or that there be any reservation in the thing; for 
my part, | am content to know no more of the business than what they de- 
sire | should employ myself in, nor desire that my knowledge should exceed 
or strain my word: If 1 must serve for an instrument of deceit, let it be at 
least with a safe conscience ; I will neither be reputed a servant so affection- 
ate, nor so loyal, as to be fit to betray any one. Who is unfaithful to him- 
self, is excusably so to his master. But they are princes who do not accept 
men by halves, and despise limited and conditional] services. 1 cannot help it, 
[truly tell them how far I can go; fora slave I should not be, but upon very 
good reason, and however I could hardly submit to that condition, And 
they also are to blame to exact from a free man the same subjection and obli- 
gation to their service, they do from him they have made, and bought, or 
whose fortune does particularly and expressly depend upon theirs. The 
laws have delivered me from a great anxiety, they have chosen a master 
for me ; all other superiority and obligation ought to be relative to him, and 
cut off from all other. Yet is not this to say, that if my affection should 
otherwise sway and incline me, my hand should presently obey it: the will 
and desire are a law to themselves; but actions must receive commission 
from the public appointment. All this proceeding of mine is a little disso- 
nant from the ordinary forms; it would produce no great effects, nor be of 
any lony duration ; innocence itself could not, in this age of ours, either 
hegociate without dissimulation, or traffic without lying. And indeed pub- 
lic employments are by no means for my palate: what my profession requires, 
I perform after the most private manner that 1 can. Being young, | was 
engaged up to the ears in business, and it succeeded well, but I disengaged 
myself in due time. I have often since avoided meddling in it, rarely ac- 
cepted, and never asked it, keeping my back still turned to ambition: but 
if not like rowers, who so advance backward, yet so nevertheless, that I am 
less obliged to my resolution than to my good fortune, that I was not wholly 
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embarked in it. For there are ways less displeasing to my taste, and More 
suitable to my ability, by which if she had formerly called me to the public 
service, and my own advancement towards the world’s opinion, | know | 
should, in spite of all my own arguments to the contrary, have pursued 
them. Such as commonly say, in opposition to what I profess, that what 
I call freedom, simplicity, and plainness in my manners, is art and subtilt 

and rather prudence than goodness, industry than nature, good sense than 
good luck, do me more honour than disgrace: but doubtless they make m 
subtilty too subtile: and whoever has followed me close, and pried narrow! 
into me, I will give him the victory, if he does not confess that there is me 
rule in their school that could match this natural motion, and maintain ap 
appearance of liberty and licence so equal and inflexible, through so many 
various and crooked paths, and that all their wit and endeavour could never 
have led them through. ‘The way of truth is one, and simple ; that of parti- 
cular profit, and the commodity of affairs a man is isaueandl with, is double 
unequal, and casual.” ‘ 


The reputation for wisdom usually arrogated by people in advanced 
life, is inthe following passage turned into something very different, 
by a man himself advanced in life. But he was really a wise man, 
and not obliged to entrench himself in reserve, and solemnity to be 
thought one. It was said by some old gentleman to a young one, 
** You young fellows think us old ones fools, but we old ones know 
you to be such.” Montaigne would have said, “You young fel- 
lows think us old ones fools; and as far as we pretend that we know 
you to be such, you are in the right. We know ao such thing, unless 
we can prove that we are happier and more good-humoured than you 
are.” Lord Byron had a great horror of growing old; and must have 
been particularly struck with this passage. 


“* Methinks our souls in old age are subject to more troublesome maladies 
and imperfections than in youth. I said the same when young, and that! 
was reproached with the want of a beard; and I say so now that my grey 
hairs give me some authority. We call the difficulty of our humours, and the 
disrelish of present things, wisdom, but in truth we do not so much forsake 
vices as we change them, and in my opinion for worse. Besides a foolish 
and feeble pride, and impertinent pratinz, froward and unsociable humours, 
superstition, and a ridiculous desire of riches when we have lost the use; | 
find more envy, injustice, and malice. Age imprints more wrinkles in the 
mind, than it does in the face, and souls are never, or very rarely seen, that 
in growing old do not smell sourand musty. Man moves all together, both 
towards his perfection and decay. In observing the wisdom of Socrates, 
and many circumstances of his condemnation, | should dare to believe, that 
he in some sort himself purposely by collusion contributed to it, seeing that 
at the age of seventy years, be suffered the lofty motions of his wit to be so 
crampt, and his wonted lustre to be so obscured. What strange metamor- 
phoses do I see age every day make in many of my acquaintance! It isé 
potent malady, and that naturally and imperceptibly steals into us; and vast 
provision of study and great precaution are required to evade the oe 
tions it loads us with, or at least to obstruct their progress. I find, that 
notwithstanding all my retrenchments, it gets foot by foot upon me; | make 
the best resistance I can, but I do not know to what at last it will reduce 
me; but fall out what will, I am content the world may know, when I am 
fallen, from whence I fell.” 


I remember Lord Byron's mentioning to me the passage that comes 
next, and saying how completely he felt, with Montaigne, that the 
pettiest vexations were the most tormenting. There was something of 
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the ord in both of them, that rendered petty obstructions of the will the 
more unbearable. And indeed there are cases of this sort, with which 
most of us can sympathize. A good handsome adversity is something 
to endure. ‘There is an insolence in little worries. 


« There is always something that goes amiss. The affairs one while of one 
house and then of another will tear you to pieces. You pry into every thing 
too near; [your perspicacity does you hurt here as well as in other things. | 
steal away from occasions of vexing myself, and turn from the knowledge 
of things that go amiss, and yet I cannot so order it, but that every hour | 
justle against something or other that displeases me. And the tricks that 
they most conceal from me, are those that I the soonest come to know, 
Some there are that a man himself must help to conceal. Vain vexations, 
vain sometimes, but always vexations. The smallest and slightest impedi- 
ments are the most piercing: and as little letters most tire the eyes, so do 
little affairs the most disturb us. A rout of little ills more offend than one 
how great soever. By how much domestic thorns are numerous and sharp, 
byso much they prick deeper, and without warning, easily surprise us, 
when least we suspect them. I am no philosopher. Evils oppress me 
according to their importance, and they import as much according to the 
form as the matter; and very often more. If I have therein more perspicacity 
than the vulgar, I have also more patience. Finally, they weigh with me, 
if they do not hurt me. Life is a tender thing, and easily molested. Since 
my age has made me grow more pensive and morose, ‘nemo enim resistit 
sibi cum ceperit impelli:’ ‘ for no man resists himself, after he once begins to 
decline;’ for the most trivial cause imaginable, I irritate that humour, which 
afterwards nourishes and exasperates itself of its own accord ; attracting, and 
heaping up matter upon matter whereon to feed.] 


* Stillicidii casus Lapidem cavat.’ 
A falling drop at last will cave a stone. 


These continual trickling drops make ulcers in me. Ordinary inconveniences 
are never light, they are continual and irreparable ; when they continually 
and inseparably spring from the concerns of good husbandry. When I con- 
sider my affairs at distance, and in gross, | find, because perhaps my 
memory is none of the best, that they have gone on hitherto in improving 
beyond my reason or expectation, Methinks my revenue is greater than it 
is; their prosperity betrays me: But when | pry more narrowly into the 
business, and see how all things go— 


‘Tum vero in curas animum diducimus omnes :’ 





then my breast 
Is with innumerable cares oppress'd. 


I have a thousand things to desire and to fear. ‘To give them quite over is 
very easy for me to do: but to look after them without trouble is very hard. 
It is a miserable thing to be in place where every thing you see employs and 
concerns you.” 


And again: [In this passage, it was the confession about “ the reins 
of the bridle,” and the “ strap,” that chiefly struck Lord Byron, as he 
himself told me; observing, that the case in this identical particular 
Was precisely his own. } 

“IT have nothing dear but care and trouble, and endeavour nothing so 
much as to be careless and at ease. | had been much fitter, I believe, could 
it have been without obligation and servitude, tohave lived upon another man’s 
fortune than my own: and also I do not know, when I examine it nearer, 
whether according to my humour, what I have to suffer for my affairs and 
servants, have not in it something more abject, troublesome, and tormenting, 
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than there would be in serving a man better born than myself, that woul 
govern me with a gentle rein, and a little at my own ease. * Servitus ofp. 
dientia est fracti animi, et aljecti, urlitrio carentis suo.’ Servitude is the obs. 
dience of a subdued and abject mind, wanting its own free will. Crates dig 
worse, who threw himself into the liberty of poverty, only to rid himself of 
the inconveniences and care of his house. This is what | would not do- 
hate poverty equally with grief; but I could be content to change the 
kind of life | live for another that was meaner, and had fewer affairs. When 
absent from home, I strip myself of all these thoughts, and should be les 
concerned for the ruin of a tower, than Iam, when present, at the fall of 
tile. My mind is easily composed at distance, but suffers as much as that of 
the meanest peasant when I amin place. The reins of my bridle being wron 
put on, or a strap flapping against my leg, will keep me out of humour a da 
together. I raise my courage well enough against inconveniences, lift up 
my eyes I cannot. 

* Sensus, 0 superi, sensus.’ 
I am at home responsible for whatever goes amiss. Few masters, I speak of 
those of competent condition, such as mine, (and if there be any such, they 
are happy) can rely so much upon another, but that the greatest part of the 
burthen will lie upon their own shoulders. ‘This takes much from my grace 
in entertaining strangers, so that I have peradventure detained some rather 
out of expectation of a good dinner, than by my own behaviour; and lose 
much of the pleasure | ought to reap at my own house from the visitation 
and assembling of my friends. ‘The most ridiculous carriage of a gentleman 
in his own house, is to see him bustling about the business of the house, 
whispering one servant, and looking av angry look at another. It ought in- 
sensibly to slide along, and to represent an ordinary current; and I think 
it equally unhandsome to talk much to their guests of their entertainment, 
whether by way of bragging or excuse.” 


From the next page that the noble poet has marked (apparently with 
great emphasis) | can extract but little. There are quotations in it, 
which Cotton himself, who was far from squeamish, has not ventured 
to put in English. 


** It is certainly a misfortune, and a miracle at once, to confess at whata 
tender age I was first subjected to love: it was indeed by chance ; for it was 


long before the years of choice or discretion: I do not remember myself s¢ 
long ago.” 


Before and after this passage, are some remarks in contempt of 
physic and regimen; the author affirming, that “nothing burt him 
which he eat with appetite and delight,” and that he “never received 
harm by any action that was very pleasant to him.” But he accompa- 
nies these affirmations with a circumstance, which will hold true of 
few but himself: namely, that to whatever was calculated to hurt him, 
however pleasant, or however he liked it before, he had an invincible 
repugnance, his taste altering with his age and health, so that he did 
not /ike wine during sickness, nor sauces after they disagreed with his 
stomach. A man may be pretty secure whose very palate has warnings 
like these. As to the rest, the more according to nature we live, the 
more safely, no doubt, we may go upon our likings and dislikes. The 
great question is, what is the general state of our health, and how we 
are in the intervals. A gipsy may do with impunity what a fine gen- 
tleman could not venture upon; and so in proportion. But 1 forget 
Iam writing a letter. In the following passage, out of the same 
chapter (on Experience) Montaigne seems to have been more cautious 
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than we should have guessed, but still with a contidence in nature and 
her impulses worthy of so natural a genius, 


«From my youth I have used sometimes to be out of the way at supper, 
either to sharpen my appetite against the next morning, (for as Epicurus 
fasted and made lean meals, to accustom his pleasure to make shift without 
abundance, I on the contrary do it to prepare my pleasure to make better and 
more cheerful use ofabundance,) or else | fasted to preserve my vigour for the 
service of some action of body or mind; for both the one and the other of 
those are cruelly dulled in me by repletion (and above all things, I hate that 
foolish coupling of so healthful and $ rightly a goddess with that little belch- 
ing god, bloated with the fume of his liquor) ; or to cure my sick stomach, and 
for want of fit company. For I say, as the same Epicurus did, that a man is 
not so much to regard what he eats, as with whom ; and commend Chilo, 
that he would not engage himself to be at Periander’s feast, till he first was 
informed who were to be the other guests. No dish was so acceptable to 
me, nor no sauce so alluring, as that which ts extracted from society. I 
think it to be more wholesome to eat more leisurely and less, and to eat 
oftener: but 1 will have the value of appetite and hunger enhanced. | 
should take no pleasure to be fed with three or four pitiful and stinted re- 
pasts a day, after a physical manner. Who will assure me, that if | have a 
good appetite in the morning, [ shall have the same at supper? But espe- 
cially, let us old fellows take the first opportune time of eating, and leave to 
almanack-makers the hopes and prognosticks. ‘The utmost fruit of my 
health is pleasure ; let us take hold of the present and known. I avoid con- 
stancy.in these laws of fasting. Who will that one form shall serve him, let 
him evade the continuing of it; we harden ourselves in it, our forces are 
there stupified and laid asleep ; six mouths after you shall find your stomach 
so inured unto it, that all you have got is only the loss. of your liberty of doing 
otherwise, but to your prejudice. I never keep my legs and thighs warmer 
in winter than in summer, one single pair of silk stockings is all: | have 
suffered myself, for the relief of my rheums, to keep my head warmer, and 
my belly, upon the account of my colick: my diseases in a few days habi- 
tuated themselves, and disdained my ordinary provisions. 1 was presently 
got from a single cap to a napkin, and from a napkin to a quilted cap. The 
belly-pieces of my doublet serve only for decency ; they signily nothing, if 1 do 
not add a hare’s skin or a stomacher, and wear a callot upon my head. Fol- 
low this gradation, and you will go a very fine way to work. I am resolved 
to proceed no farther, and would leave off those too, if | durst. If you fall 
into any new inconvenience, all this is labour lost; you are accustomed to 
it; seek out some other way: thus do such ruin and destroy themselves, 
who submit to be pestered with these enforced and superstitious rules ; 
a must add something more, and something more after that; there is no 
en on’t ” 


This is the last passage which the noble poet has marked. How 
prenatal would be many such books marked by persons equally = 
rated ! : 
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| ( 240 ) 
a) 
THE ULTRAMARINE CLUB. 
vy “ Do, Lady Litmus, set me right,” 
: Said fair Sapphira Smalt, 
+ “ When is our ‘ intellectual’ night >— 
} My memory’s given to halt. 
tnd ‘For I've such secrets to disclose! — 


I know who writ Tremaine, 
And I'm to bring dear Doctor Prose, 
The ‘talented’ subdean. 


“ Who do you think is Junius now ? 
The mystery’s clear’d at last.” 

“ Why Taylor miss’d the mark, I know, 
For Coventry writ last.” 


“It is—but no, I must not tell 

Until we all shall meet—” 
| “ Well then, my dear Sapphira—well— 
+ We will postpone the treat. 
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“ Bless me, the knocker goes again ! 
We're sure of something new, 

i I'll hold my life that up comes Ben 

| ) Toannounce Azura Blue.” 


ee 
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“ Madam, Miss Blue”—*‘ My dear Azura, 
I’m glad tosee you're come ; 

What's new, play, opera, tale, bravura ? 
Your news, pray give us some!” 


“« My dear, to meet our club I’ve got 
A lion all folks seek, 

A Tartary traveller, born a Scot, 
W ho has lived on saddled steak. 


© The Traveller's Club had hook’d him in, 
But I have got his word, 

He'll visit our Ultramarine, 
With what he’s seen and heard.” 
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A knock again !—*‘ Miss Indigo,” 
The Lady Litmus cries— 

Ben enters with—** Miss Indigo”— 
Away the menial hies. 


“ Dear ladies, have you aught that’s new 
Of literary matter ?>— 

You know the Duke of York is dead, 
And Devonshire has the garter. 





“ That Bankes, parturient, gives the North 
A folio of his travels ; 


The Djerash five pounds fully worth, 
That still his stomach gravels.” 


Another knock— Miss Bice walks in— 
Blue Bice the president. 

“ Dear Bice, what news ?”—“ They say that Wynn 
las prosed out parliament. ; ; 











The Ultramarine Club. 


“« He spoke so drouthy, members slept 
Till waken’d for division— 

The laureate’s pen, I hear, has wept 
For York another ‘ Vision.” 


“Is it hexameter or sapphic ?” 
The fair club eager cries— 

“I’ve only heard ‘tis quite seraphic,” 
Their president replies. 


“ Keppel his tour is publishing, 
The thing I long to see— 


And then there ’s ‘ Natchez,’ ‘ Morns in Spring,’ 


And Cooper's new ‘ Prairie.’ 


* And an ‘Old Maid’s Confessions,'—heaven ! 


What may not they disclose ! 
Snodgrass too has a history given 
Of Kou-tou Amherst’s foes. 


“T’ve brought an Album for some verse, 
Pray look, in names how rich ’tis, 
Fitz-Gerald’s, the Play-licenser’s— 
* Irving’—‘ Sir William Curtis.’ 


“ Enough—let progress be reported, 
Though I’m not in the chair.” 

Just then Miss Verditer was courted 
Her budget to declare. 


She had come late—had been to hear 
A lecture mathematic ; 

Spoke of projectiles far and near, 
Of figures biquadratic. 


Of angles, tangents, cones, and spheres, 
Of fluxions, demonstrations, 

Said ere a million million years 
Earth’s zones must shift their stations. 


She then to meaner things reverted, 
Laying proud science by— 

How his pure morals were asserted 
By Long Pole Wellesley. 


How it became them to support, 
By act and by address, 

In private, public, city, court, 
The ‘ freedom of the press :’ 


Since judges join’d in creed the hordes 
Of Spanish Apostolics— 

And some had sworn with holy words 
They ’d spoil its freedom’s frolies. 


The Horseguards’ clock the morning bawl’d— 


Each fair arranged her dress, 
And soon in night’s dull mantle pall'd, 
Her blue wax’d colourless. 
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A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, BY A BRITISH OFFICER.—nNo, tl 


Late in July another expedition, consisting of a part of the 41st ang 
several hundred Indians, accompanied by a few pieces of light artillery, was 
undertaken against the enemy's fortress on the Miami. Landing on the 
right bank of the river, a small battery of 6-pounders was erected on the 
site of that previously destroyed by General Harrison, and rather with g 
view of decoying the enemy from his strong hold, than with any idea of 
making a serious impression on his works. After having waited several 
days in the vain expectation of being attacked, General Procter, to whom 
information had been conveyed that a supply of provisions was on its route 
for, and daily expected by the garrison, availing himself of a rainy misty day 
when the view could not be extended beyond a few hundred yards, caused 
a heavy fire of musquetry to be kept up by the troops and Indians, posted 
along the skirt of the weod adjoining the fort, for the purpose of indeciog 
the enemy to believe their convoy was attacked. This stratagem, however, 
failed to produce the effect desired ; the expedition was reimbarked, and its 
direction changed to Sandusky, a hostile fortress built on the river of that 
name, emptying itself into Lake Erie at a distance of some leagues, and 
in a south-western course from the mouth of the Miami. 

During the short period that we were employed before Fort Meigs, a 
young Indian of the Sawkie tribe fell a victim to his utter ignorance of 
the use or effect of shells. Being out with a reconnoitring party of his 
countrymen, among whom a few bombs were thrown from the garrison, he 
perceived one at some little distance with the fuse still burning. Struck by 
the novelty of the sight, the young warrior ran up to the spot, and was in 
the act of touching the shell with his fingers when it fos Be an tearing out 
his bowels, and mangling his limbs in a frightful manner. Being a son of 
one of their chiefs, he was interred by his tribe with all the solemnity pecu- 
liar to the Indians on those oceasions. The fierce wild air of the warriors, 
whose countenances spoke the desire they entertained of revenging his 
death, the originality of their costume, contrasting with that of the officers 
present at the ceremony, and the sombre silence which reigned throughout 
the group, heightened in effect by the deep gloom of the forest in which 
they were assembled, composed a singular and romantic picture, in which 
melancholy grandeur and imposing savageness shone priucipally con- 
spicuous, 

The expedition having reached the Sandusky river early on the Ist of 
August, a landing was effected on the same day, and within range of the 
enemy's guns, several ineffectual discharges from which passed over the 
troops as they traversed a oy several hundred yards in extent, in order 
to gain the wood, on the skirt of which it was intended to plant the batte- 
ries. These being immediately erected, at day-break on the following 
morning our fire was opened, and continued until three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 2d, when it being evident that no breach could be effected 
on the stockade work, General Procter resolved to attempt it by assault. 
Accordingly at four o'clock the troops divided into four columns of 120 men 
each, were put in motion, and advancing through the plain in double, 
quick time, were suffered to approach within fifty yards before they were 
met by the destructive fire of the enemy. The strong line of picketing 
constituting their defence was surrounded by a ditch flanked by fatteries, 
and beyond the ditch was a deep ravine covered with brushwood, and 
more or less approximate to the place, according to its windings. Far 
from being checked by the severe fire of the Americans, the divisions 
redoubled their exertions, and vying with each other to take the lead, 
dashed down the ravine, and clambering up the opposite steep, were soon 
beneath the walls of the fort. Nota fascine, however, had been provided; 
and although axes had been distributed among a body of men selected 
for the purpose, they were so blunted by constant use, that it would 
have been the work of hours to cut through the triple line of pickets, 
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even if an enemy had not been there to interrupt its progress. In de- 
fance of this difficulty, the axemen leaped without hesitation into the 
ditch, and attempted to acquit themselves of their duty ; but they were 
speedily swept away by the guns from the batteries, charged with mus- 

vet balls and slugs, and directed with fatal precision. The troops had 
established themselves on the edge of the ditch, but it was impossible to 
scale without the aid of ladders or fascines ; and within a few paces of 
the enemy only, they saw their comrades fall on every hand with no 
hope of avenging their deaths, The second division had only two officers 
attached to it. Brevet Lieutenant-colonel Short, of the 41st, was killed 
while descending the ravine at the head of his column, when, the com- 
mand devolving on Lieutenant Gordon of the same regiment, that officer, 
encouraging his men, and calling on them to follow his example, was 
one of the first in the ditch, and was in the act of cutting the picketing 
with his sabre, when a ball, fired from a wall-piece, struck him in the 
breast. Although dangerously wounded, he refused to abandon his post, 
and continued to animate his men by his example, until a second ball, 
fired from the same_ piece, and lodging in his brain, left the division with- 
out an officer. The action had continued nearly two hours without pro- 
ducing the slightest impression on the enemy, when the bugles sounded the 
“cease firing,” and the men were ordered to lie flat on the ground on the 
edge of the ravine. The first division were so near the enemy, that they 
could distinetly hear the various orders given in the fort, and the faint 
voices of the wounded and dying in the ditch, calling out for water, which 
the enemy had the humanity to lower to them on the instant. After con- 
tinuing in this position until nine o'clock, the columns received an order to 
effect their retreat in silence, which was done accordingly, the enemy 
merely firing a few volleys of musquetry, which produced no material effect. 
The troops being reimbarked the same night, the expedition descended the 
river, and returned to Amherstburg. Our loss in this affair was severe : 
that of the Ist division alone, consisting chiefly of the light company of the 
4ist, which had attacked the enemy at the strongest point, val under his 
very works, was five and thirty men. 

During the assault, no assistance whatever was afforded by the Indians, 
who, unaccustomed to this mode of warfare, contented themselves with re- 
maining quiet spectators of the scene. The “ devoted men” alone, to whom 
I have before alluded, followed close in the rear of one of the columns, but 
they had not long witnessed the effect of the enemy’s fire on the divisions, 
when they retreated to the wood with a precipitation, which with any 
other people would be attributed to cowardice, but with the natives could 
only be considered as the effect of habit. They expressed much astonish- 
ment at the coolness and intrepidity with which the men supported the 
fire of the enemy, without returning it until arrived at the edge of the 
ditch ; and concluded by saying that they had ever hitherto deemed them- 
selves the bravest nation in the world, but were now willing to concede 
that distinction to the warriors of their Great Father. 

The garrison of Sandusky, when attacked, consisted of a force in- 
ferior in numbers to that of the assailing columns, and was commanded 
by Major Croghan of the line, a promising officer, only nineteen years 
of age. The gallant defence made by him on this occasion met with the 
highest encomiums from his countrymen, and he was immediately promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; neither was his conduct without its reward 
in the approbation of asex, whose favour and encouragement seldom fail to 
act as incentives to the acquisition of military fame. The ladies of Ohio (the 
State in which Colonel Croghan was born) subscribed a considerable sum, with 
which an elegant sword was purchased and presented by themselves. It is 
with peculiar satisfaction that I find myself enabled to record an act of cour- 
‘ey on the part of this gentleman, not unworthy of the days of chivalry, 
An officer having been despatched to Sandusky with a flag, some days subse. 
quent to the assault, in order to obtain the exchange of the wounded and 
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prisoners, was received with much politeness by the commandant, who 
at the moment of departure drew from his secretary a pair of pistols, whic 
had been lost in the er of the ravine during our retreat at night 
Presuming, from the workmanship and style, that they might be, what jy 
fuct they actually were, old family arms, and naturally imagining that their 
loss must be regretted by their possessor, he begged the officer in question 
to take charge of, and present them to the individual to whom they belonged, 
It is unnecessary to add that they were gratefuily received. 

The period was now fast a yrnannyn when the fruits of so much toi) 
and privation were to be wrestet from our grasp, and the extensive line of 
territory, both original and acquired, so gallantly defended by a single regi- 
ment against the repeated invasions of the enemy during a period of fifteen 
months, was to fall beneath the efforts of numerical strength. Since the 
capture of Detroit, the Americans had been indefatigable in their exertions 
to establish a superiority of naval force, on which, they well knew, depended 
the ultimate success of their arms. Buffalo was the harbour selected for the 
construction of their flotilla, which, under the hands of numerous workmen, 
soon presented a formidable appearance, and was deemed more than sufficient 
to ensure their ascendancy on the lake. Manned by experienced seamen 
taken from several frigates then blockaded in their sea-ports, and commanded 
by able and intelligent officers, these vessels put forth towards the close of 
August, and continued cruising off the harbour of Amherstburg, in which 
our fleet lay awaiting the completion of the Detroit, a vessel of twenty guns 
then on the stocks, and the arrival of seamen long promised and vainly 
expected from Lake Ontario. Captain Barclay had arrived some time pre- 
vious to take the command, and with him several officers and forty men: 
but notwithstanding every remonstrance on the subject made by the com- 
manding officer of the division, no farther assistance was afforded. The 
remaining part of the crews were provincial sailors, willing and anxious, it 
is true, to do their duty, but without that perfection and experience in their 
wrofession, which are so indispensably necessary to the insurance of success 
in a combat at sea. In defiance of this disadvantage, the enemy had no 
sooner made his appearance than the Detroit was launched in her rough and 
unfinished state, and armed, in default of other guns, with long battering- 
pieces taken from the ramparts. Every calibre was employed—sixes, nines, 
twelves, eighteens, and even the two twenty-four pounders which had been 
so successfully used at the Miami. The early part of September was em- 
ployed in getting in her masts and rigging, il in a few days the fleet was 
ready to sail. Our position at this period had become exceedingly critical. 
The want of provisions began to be seriously felt, and the ultimate possession 
of our garrisons depended wholly on the result of the naval conflict, for which 
both parties were preparing. In the event of the enemy being successful, 
not only we must be open to the incursions of the large forces then collected 
in several quarters, and ready to overwhelm us at the moment ‘hat the 
command of the lake would afford them facility of movement, but the 
means of obtaining supplies from Fort Erie must be entirely cut off. The 
quantity of provisions already consumed had been enormous ; for inte- 
pendently of the wanton destruction of cattle by the Indians, who often shot 
or stabbed them merely to possess themselves of the horns, in which they 
secured their powder, leaving the carcases to putrify in the sun, te 
thousand rations were daily issued to the warriors and their families: the 
latter apparently increasing in numbers, as our means of supplying them 
became more contracted. 

Such was the situation of the garrison, reduced in its regular force to® 
handful of men by the losses sustained in the various engagements here! 
detailed, when Captain Barclay, who had hoisted his flag on board the 
Detroit, made the signal, early on the morning of the 10th, to weigh anchet 
and bear across the lake. The little fleet, consisting of six sail, had not long 
left the port before they were perceived by the enemy, then lying among * 
cluster of islands at some leagues distance, who immediately bore up uw 
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a light side-wind, favourable at that moment to the approach of the two 

uadrons. At one o'clock the engagement commenced. The Detroit 
leading into action, was opposed to the St. Lawrence, mounting eighteen 
thirty-two pounders, and commanded by the American Commodore ; and 
such was the effect of the long guns, that the latter vessel was soon compelled 
to strike her flag, having only eighteen serviceable men left. ‘The Detroit 
and Queen Charlotte had, however, suffered severely in their sails and 
rigging from the fire of the enemy’s gun-boats ; and not only every one of 
their boats had been so severely wounded as to render it impossible to take 
possession of the prize ; but the united and unceasing exertions of their crews 
could not prevent them from running foul of each other. Availing himself 
of this ad ect accident, Commodore Perry, who had shifted his flag to 
the Niagara, a vessel of equal force with the St. Lawrence, bore up and dis- 
charged his broadside with murderous effect. Waring immediately, a se- 
cond and equally destructive followed, and in this manner was the action 
continued, rendering resistance almost hopeless. The other smaller vessels, 
already warmly engaged, could afford no aid, and the guns of the unfortu- 
nate wrecks were at length nearly all unserviceable,—those at least of the 
only batteries which could be brought to bear upon the enemy. Almost every 
officer had been compelled to leave the deck, and the helplessness of the 
crews could only be exceeded by their despair, when, after two hours and 
a half of incessant cannonading, the British flag was replaced by the Eagles 
of America. 

The anxiety with which the issue of the combat was awaited at Amherst- 
burg, where the firing was distinctly heard, may easily be conceived. From 
the heights overhanging the lake, and nearly opposite to the islands, the first 
encounter of the fleets was clearly observed ; but the thick columns of smoke 
in which they were speedily enveloped, precluded all possibility of following 
the progress of the contest ; nor was it until the reall of the artillery had 
been some time discontinued, that the clouds of vapour gradually dispelling, 
presented the melancholy picture of our vessels, several of them crippled 
and dismasted, following in the track of the American fleet, then directing 
its course towards the bay of Sandusky. 

In this affair, so unfavourable in its result to our already precarious cause, 
the enemy had the most decided advantage, not only in respect to supe- 
riority of seamen, but in number of ships, and in weight of metal. Their 
fleet consisted of nine sail, of which the two principal, the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara, mounted eighteen thirty-two pounders. Four others were armed 
with a long gun of the same calibre, and, keeping aloof during the action, 
were enabled by the calm state of the lake to do much execution among our 
principal vessels, which were completely raked by their destructive fire. The 
vessels composing Captain Barelay’s force were—the Detroit, twenty guns ; 
Queen Charlotte. twenty guns ; Lady Prevost, twelve guns ; General Hunter, 
six guns; and two small craft, one of which mounted a mortar, the other a long 
eighteen-pounder ; and the whole weight of metal did not amount to 1100 
pounds: while that of the enemy, exclusive of the three remaining vessels of 
their flotilla each mounting several guns, was 1280: and when it is taken into 
consideration that the accident which occurred early in the engagement to the 
two principal ships, prevented all possibility of bringing a second broadside to 
bear, while the enemy, on the contrary, were enabled to avail themselves of 
their whole metal, the disproportion will appear even more enormeus. Not- 
withstanding the disparity of force, however, a different result might have 

n expected, had the unceasing applications made for sailors been attended 
to by the naval commander on Lake Ontario, to whose unwillingness to part 
with men, who might very well have been spared for the occasion, must be 
attributed the sacrifice of the gallant Barclay and his fleet, and eventually 
that of the right division. The necessity of having regular and experienced 
seamen was never more cruelly exemplified than on the present occasion ; 
Since, in all probability, had they been present, the accident which left the 

roit and Queen Charlotte entirely at the mercy of the enemy, would 
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either have been prevented, or remedied in time. All that courage and 
perseverance could effect was done: but against the decrees of destiny who 
may successfully oppose himself? Captain Barelay, who had already lost 
one limb while fighting the battles of his country, was so severely wounded 
in his only remaining arm, as to be compelled to leave the deck early in the 
action. Captain Finnes, commanding the Queen Charlotte, was killed by a 
round shot soon afterwards; and the same ball carried off Lieutenant Gar. 
den, 4 promising young otheer of the Newfoundland Regiment, mingling the 
blood of the one and the brains of the other, on the bulwark, in one melan. 
choly and undistinguishable mass. I had subsequently an Opportunity of 
witnessing the devastation of this sanguinary day. The decks were literally 
filled with the wounded; and such was the crippled state of the Detroit, 
that not a mast was left standing: almost all the guns were dismounted ; 
and it was impossible to place a hand on that side which had been exposed 
to the enemy's fire without covering part of a wound either from grape, 
cannister, or round shot. 

With the loss of our fleet vanished every hope of maintaining our posi- 
tions against the enemy, who, already pr Ara in the neighbourhood of 
Forts Sandusky and Meigs, to the number of ten thousand men, only awaited 
the result of the action to decide on their future movements, A vast num. 
ber of boats had been collected for the purpose of transporting them across 
the Lake under cover of their squadron, whose recent success leaving them 
undisputed masters of that element, necessarily preetuded all probability of 
effectual opposition. A council was accordingly assembled, and the various 
chieftains summoned to attend. After a brief exposition of the defenceless 
state of the garrison, the almost utter impossibility of preventing the land- 
ing of the enemy, and the alarming destitution into which the magazines of 
provision had fallen, General Procter proposed that the forts of Detroit and 
Amherstburg, together with the various public buildings, should be destroyed, 
and that the troops and Indians should retire on the centre division at Nia- 
gara. This proposal was met by the chieftains with divided sentiments; 
but Tecumseh, whose gallant and impetuous spirit could ill brook the idea 
of retiring before his enemies, had no sooner heard the conclusion, than he 
arose, and, ina speech of much length, and accompanied by powerful energy 
and gesticulation, protested against the infamy of abandoning the position 
without first using every exertion for its defence. He addressed the com- 
manding officer in the severest terms ; accused him of cowardice ; and after 
having compared his conduct with that of Captain Barclay, whose noble de- 
fence had inspired him with an enthusiasm surpassed only by the regret he 
entertained at his failure, concluded by declaring it to be his fixed deter- 
mination to remain with his warriors and defend the place himself. The 
effect of his speech was instantaneous. No sooner had the last words died 
away upon his lips, than the various chieftains started up to a man, and, 
brandishing their tomahawks in the most menacing manner, vociferated their 
approbation of his sentiments. The scene altogether was of the most im- 
posing character. The council-room was a large lofty building, the vaulted 
roof of which echoed back the wild yell of the Indians ; while the threaten- 
ing attitude and diversified costume of these latter formed a striking contrast 
with the calm demeanour and military garb of the officers grouped around 
the walls. The most prominent feature in the picture, however, was le. 
eumseh. Habited in a close leather dress, his athletic proportions were ad- 
mirably delineated, while a large plume of white ostrich feathers, by whieh 
he was generally distinguished, overshadowing his brow and contrasting with 
the darkness of his complexion and the brillianey of his black and piercing 
eye, gave a singularly wild and terrific expression to his features. It was 
evident that he could be terrible. Tranquillity being at length restored, 
General Procter, through the medium of his interpreters, entered into a more 
detailed aecount of the motives by which he was influenced, and finally sue 
ceeded in prevailing on the warrior to assent to a second proposal, whi 
was to retire to the Moravian village, distant nearly half way betwee# 
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Amherstburg and the outposts of the centre division, and there await the 
ap yroach of the enemy. 

t having been resolved to move without loss of time. the troops were im- 
mediately employed in razing the fortifications, and committing such stores 
as it was found impossible to remove, to the flames kindled in the various 
public buildings ; and the ports of Detroit and Amherstburg for some davs 
previous to our departure presented a scene of cruel desolation. At length, 
the baggage-waggons and boats having been sent in advance, the troops of 
the latter garrison commenced its march early in the last week of September, 
and being joined by those of Detroit, proceeded up the mouth of the Thames, 
a river navigable for small craft, and separated from that of Detroit by the 
Lake Sinclair, into which it empties itself. Our movements were extremely 
dilatory ; and although the bridge near Amherstburg, already described in 
the early part of this memoir, had been destroyed by our rear-guard, it was 
speedily repaired by the American general, who, on the third day after our 
departure from Amherstburg, crossed the lake in boats; and hastening to 
evertake us with a corps of five thousand men, was within a few leagues at 
the moment we approached the position where it was originally intended 
the little army should intrench itself. 

The Moravian village, situated in a small plain, offered every facility of 
defence, being bounded on one flank by a thick wood highly favourable to the 
operations of the Indians, and on the other, by the river Thames, while im- 
mediately in front a deep ravine, covered with brushwood, and commanded 
by our guns, presented an obstacle peculiarly unfavourable to the passage of 
cavalry, of which, we were sufficiently informed, a large portion of the ad- 
vancing columns consisted. Yet, notwithstanding the excellence of the 
position, from some strange and inexplicable motive, the project was entirely 
abandoned. On the evening of the 4th, the enemy had captured our boats, 
and, with them, the guard by which they were accompanied. On the 5th, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, we were within two miles of the Moravian village, 
but in defiance of that repeated experience which should have taught us the 
hopelessness of combating a concealed enemy, the troops were ordered to de- 
file into the heart of a thick and almost impervious wood, through the inter- 
stices of which it was impossible for the view to extend itself beyond a 
distance of twenty paces, much less to discover objects bearing so close a 
resemblance to the bark and foliage of the trees and bushes as the costume 
of the Americans ; whereas, on the contrary, the glaring red of the troops 
formed a point of relief on which the eve could not fail to dwell. In this posi- 
tion, we continued to remain during three hours, our left wing extending to 
the road, in which a solitary six-pounder was posted, and the right flanked 
by the Indians to the number of 1500 under Tecumseh, when the bugles of the 
enemy sounding at length to the attack, the engagement commenced. The 
result of an affair, against a body of such numerical superiority, and under 
such circumstances, may easily be anticipated. Closely pressed on every 
hand, and principally by a corps of 1500 mounted riflemen, the troeps were 
finally compelled to give way, and, completely hemmed in by their assailants, 
had no other alternative than to lay down their arms—fifty men only with 
a single officer, Lieutenant Bullock of the 41st, contriving to effect their 
escape through the wood. General Procter, mounted on an excellent courser, 
and accompanied by his personal staff, sought safety in flight at the very 
commencement of the action, and, being pursued for some hours by a detach- 
ment of cavalry, was in immirent danger of falling into their hands. Being 
subsequently tried for his conduct in this affair, on charges preferred by 
Lieutenant-colonel Warburton, inspecting field-officer, and Brevet Major 

hambers, acting deputy quarter-master general, he was suspended from 
rank and pay for six months. 

In this affair, I had an opportunity of particularly witnessing the eruel 
dexterity and despatch with which the Indians use the tomahaw k and sealping- 
knife. An American rifleman who had been dismounted within a few paces 
of the spot where I stood, was fired at by three warriors of the Delaware 
tribe. The unfortunate man received the several balls in his body, vet, 
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though faint and tottering from loss of blood, he made every exertion to 
save himself. The foremost of his pursuers was a tall powerful man. When 
arrived within fifteen paces of his victim, uncovered in his flight, he threy 
his tomahawk, and with such force and precision, that it immediately opens 
ed the skull and extended him motionless on the earth. Laying down his 
rifle, he drew forth his knife, and after having removed the hatchet from the 
brain, proceeded to make a circular incision throughout the scalp. This done, 
he grasped the bloody instrument between his teeth, and placing his knees on 
the back of his vietim, while at the same time he fastened his hands in the 
hair, the scalp was torn off without much apparent difficulty, and thrust 
still bleeding into his bosom. ‘The warrior then arose, and after having 
wiped his knife on the clothes of the unhappy man, returned it to its sheath, 
grasping at the same time the arms he had abandoned, and hastening to 
rejoin his comrades. All this was the work of a minute. 

The severest loss we sustained was that of the gallant and unfortunate 
Tecumseh. In the early part of the action, he had been personally opposed 
to Colonel Johnson, commanding the American riflemen, and having severely 
wounded that officer with a ball from his rifle, was in the act of springing on 
him with his tomahawk, when his adversary drew a pistol from his belt, 
and shot him dead on the spot. No sooner had he fallen, than a party of 
Americans, seizing his lifeless body, proceeded to strip him of his skin, 
which they subsequently converted into razor strops!! thus testifying, in 
their anxiety to obtain this species of trophy, the dread they entertained of 
the warlike chieftain, while living, ma the degree of importance they 
attached to his death. When the account of his fate was conveyed to the 
officers of the division, the most lively regret was manifested by each ; and 
for some time, the bitter impressions arising from a sense of captivity, were 
absorbed in the melancholy inspired by his fall. It is not less an eulogy to 
the memory of the noble-minded ‘Tecumseh, than a justice due to General 
Harrison to add, that that officer was the first to deplore his death ; and the 
sentiments he expressed when the circumstance a manner of his fall were 
made known, were such as to reflect credit on himself, both as a man, a gen- 
tleman, a Christian, and a soldier. 

The advantage obtained by the enemy was subsequently promulgated in 
pompous terms, in a general order issued by Governor Selby, under whose 
immediate command the American riflemen were placed. A copy of this 
unique production afterwards fell into the hands of Lieutenant Cochrane of 
the 41st, by whom it is, 1 believe, still preserved as a specimen of Kentue- 
kian literature and Kentuckian modesty. The style was evidently an 
attempted imitation of the Bulletins of the Grand Army of Napoleon ; anda 
pon unacquainted with the event to which it owed its being, would have 
wen tempted to imagine the achievements of the Army of Ohio and Kentucky 
little inferior to those of the victors of Austerlitz. Among other comparisons, 
all of singular and equally appropriate character, was that of an officer of 
little note, killed in the engagement, with Dessaix at the battle of Marengo! 
To cite its absurdities, however, would be toe cite the despatch ; and to give 
that its due weight the orthography and style are indispensably necessary. 
Governor Selby was a stout vulgar-looking man, canon rather, in alr 
and manner, one of the drovers by which the army was accompanied, than 
the chief magistrate of a province. To the custody of this invincible and his 
legions (as they were classically termed) were the prisoners delivered over 
by General Harrison, for the purpose of being conducted into the heart of 
the American wilderness ; and on the morning of the 7th we commenced our 
march, traversing at length as captives, and for the last time, that territory 
we had so long struggled to secure from the grasp of the invader. 

The detail of our imprisonment, the seclusion of the officers as hostages, 
and the various indignities we were compelled to endure from a vindictive 
and infuriated people, to whom the bare idea of any thing British was 
source of detestation, will form the second part of this memoir. 
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THE PARTING SHIP. 


‘* A glittering ship, that hath the plain 


Of ocean for her own domain.” Worpswortu. 


Go in thy glory o’er the ancient Sea, 
Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be— 
Fare thee well, Bark, farewell ! 


Proudly the flashing billow thou hast cleft, 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song ; 
Who now of storms hath dream or memory left ?— 
And yet the Deep is strong! 


But go thou triumphing, while still the smiles 
. Of Summer tremble on the water’s breast ! 
Thou shalt be greeted by a thousand Isles, 
In lone, wild beauty drest. 


To thee a welcome, breathing o’er the tide, 
The Genii-groves of Araby shall pour ; 
Waves that enfold the pearl, shall bathe thy side, 
On the old Indian shore. 


Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 
O’er glassy bays, wherein thy sails are furl’d, 
And its leaves whisper, as the wind sweeps by, 
Tales of the elder world. 
Oft shall the burning stars of southern skies, 
On the mid-ocean see thee chain’d in sleep, 
A lonely home for human thoughts and ties, 
Between the Heavens and Deep! 


Blue seas that roll on gorgeous coasts renown’d, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way ; 
Strange creatures of th’ abyss that none may sound, 
In thy broad wake shall play. 


From hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear, 
Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flag to mark ;— 
Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 
Hail, and farewell, thou Bark ! 
A long farewell !—Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth 
Many are thine whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth! 


Some wilt thou leave beneath the plantain-shade, 


Where through the foliage Indian suns look bright ; 


Some in the snows of wintry regions laid, 
By the cold northern light : 


And some far down below the sounding wave— 


Still shall they lie, though tempests o’er them sweep ; 


Never may flower be strown above their grave, 
Never may sister weep ! 
And thou—the billow’s queen—e’en thy proud form 


On our glad sight no more, perchance, may swell ;— 


Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare thee well, Bark ! farewell ! 
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ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. II. 


1 had the honour once in my life, of seeing the celebrated Howard, 
and am perhaps one of the last who saw him upon English ground. }; 
was at Falmouth in 1790, or the year preceding. He wasa spare man, 
of a very mild aspect, yet exhibiting nothing which impressed the ob- 
server with any deficiency of firmness or resolution in his character, 
He had been attending the worship of a congregation of dissenters, jp 
which he was never again to join on British ground ; for in his reli. 
gious sentiments he was of that class, though his philanthropy knew no 
distinction of creed—Christian, Jew, or Mahometan; his charity being 
(as Henry 1V. observed his child was) ** for all the world.” He walked 
with a light step, accompanied by my father ; all eyes were fixed upon 
him ; and I have often thought since how much more merited was that 
silent homage of respect, and how much more approved in the eyes of 
a benevolent Deity, than the yells of the multitude and the shouts of 
dazzled sycophants at the heels of the butchers of mankind, with their 
retinues of bayonets and their trophies of crime and desolation. — I think 
it was on the day following that Howard set sail, never to return. 

Howard brings to my recoilection another celebrated philanthropist 
and friend of universal man, whose name will co-exist with his own, 
Dr. Franklin. Lonce met with an individual who had known the phi- 
losopher, and had lately visited the Doctor’s daughter in America, 
Mrs. Bach. ‘This lady had a numerous family, and resided in the 
house of her father, an interesting residence when the mind that oc- 
cupied it is considered. The building was in Market-street, Phila- 
delphia, and though close to a public market, cut off from all noise and 
bustle. It was lofty and commodious, well, but not superfluously fur- 
nished. ‘The library was very large; and in it hung, among others, a 
picture of the late Bishop of St. Asaph and his family. There were 
the pictures, writing-desk, and books of the great deceased, just as he 
left them. Mrs. B. spoke with strong filial feeling of the Doctor's 
tedious illness, his self-possession under the most excruciating agonies, 
and the serenity amidst all, that constantly dwelt upon his features, 
sometimes changing into a smile. ‘Two days before his death he ob- 
served to her—* My dear, I do not recollect that in the course of thy 
whole life | was even for a single moment angry with thee.” The 
entire tenor of his conduct during his last illness was the same. Every 
thing was right; all that was done for him was done as it should be ; 
nothing ruffled the composure of his mind ; and thus he expired. From 
many circumstances it may be concluded, that Franklin was inclined to 
deism in his religious opinions ; but he never obtruded them on any. 
It is just to observe, however, that he remarked on the doctrine of the 
Universalists*, according to his daughter (and his family were among 
the favourers of that sect), that in his opinion no system in the Christian 
world was so well calculated to promote the interests of society as the 
doctrine which showed *“ a God reconciling a lapsed world to himself.” 

Sir W. Chatham Trelawney, who died Governor of Jamaica in 1769, 
used to observe of Chatham, that it was impossible for the members of 
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‘. The Universalists of America assert that Christ died for all men, and that all 
will be ultimately saved. 
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the side opposed to him in the House of Commons to look him in the 
face when he was warmed in debate: he seemed to bid them all a 
haughty defiance. ‘For my own part,” said Trelawney, “I never 
dared cast my eyes towards his, for if I did, they nailed me to the 
floor.” Ihad this from Wolcot, who went out to the West Indies 
with Trelawney as his physician. 

The Bourbons.--It has been repeatedly asserted, that the Allied 
Powers wére willing to leave the settlement of the form of government 
to the French people themselves, in the year 1814, provided Napo- 
leon and his family were excluded from the throne. Whether this 
declaration was sincere or not, it is very certain they took no pains 
to ascertain the sentiments of the nation upon the subject, and that 
the ancient dynasty was recalled, not by the voice of the people at 
large, but through the intrigues of the emigrants, and the trickery of a 
few leading men in Paris, who had been Bonapartists, Bourbonites, 
Republicans, and had betrayed all in turn. It was asserted, that the 
citizens of Paris crowded to the Hotel of the Emperor of Russia, and 
demanded Louis XVIILI., and that the determination of the Allied 
Powers was fixed upon that prince in consequence. It may be worth 
while to know how this affirmed demand on the part of the people 
was brought about, especially when at the return cf Napoleon from 
Elba none were found to follow the fortunes of this imbecile family— 
no struggle was made by the people in its behalf. If no more upon 
this subject comes to light hereafter, the following may afford a cue 
to explain this seeming mystery. 

It was in the year 1816, that I became acquainted with a French 
officer, whose name, De F , as he is, I believe, still alive, I 
will not give at full length. He commanded the gens-d’armerie of 
a northern arrondissement, and had been some years a prisoner in 
England. He was the man who shot Lieutenant D , of the Peterel 
Schooner, by which vessel he was captured last war, and for which ser- 
vice he was honoured by Napoleon with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. Dining with me one day, and talking of the restoration of 
the Bourbons, I expressed my surprise, that having served Napoleon 
so faithfully, he could turn round and become a staunch adherent of the 
old dynasty. He very frankly seid, “I will explain how it was. My 
relations were several of them emigrants. I had been a long while a 
prisoner in the north of England, and saw no chance of returning home. 
Upon the ill success of Napoleon in Russia, hopes were immediately 
conceived by the emigrants in England, and by the Royal Family 
there, that it might lead to a restoration of the present king. Several 
persons had been despatched to Paris, to open a correspondence with 
their friends there. None that I know of had been successful; several 
were imprisoned and sentenced to death, having been discovered to be 
agents in traitorous correspondence. 1 was sent for from Scotland 
to London* by my relations, and the question put to me, if I would 
venture to Paris, as being a prisoner of war and an officer of Napoleon’s : 
I could easily pretend to have made my escape. I took a little time 
to consider, and then determined to venture. I received three letters, 
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* Castlereagh must have given him leave to come up, and was perhaps in the 
plot. 
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, another for the Duke de F 
whom he told me he received the third.] I reached Paris in safety, 
the letters were concealed in the lining of my hat, and were delivered 


one for Prince T : [I forget for 





according to their address. I was told by Prince T » tO remain 
quiet, and when he had any thing to say he would send for me, 
1 remained so a considerable time, until the Allies marched into 
Paris, and the Emperor of Russia fixed his quarters in the palace 
of Elysée Bourbon, when one day 1 was sent for by a relative, 
and asked if 1 had any objection to make myself useful. I re. 
plied, that having embarked in the Bourbon cause, I was willing to 
stand by it to the last: I had no hope but that. The orders I re. 
ceived were, to go to the Garden of the Tuileries, and give away 
money, with which my pockets were purposely fully supplied, and that 
when they were exhausted I should receive more. ‘ But the police,’ | 
replied. —* Mind nothing,’ was the answer. ‘ You will see plenty of 
idlers about there, principally of the lower classes; fling away your 
silver, and call out, Vivent les Bourbons! Vive Louis XVIII! When 
you have collected a good number around you, it will soon appear 
what you are to do.’ I did so, said De F ; my five-franc pieces 
soon collected a score or two of persons, and then the mob began to in- 
crease rapidly. I had no idea of what all this could be for, and shall 
never forget how I hesitated before I began the cry ‘ Vivent les Bour- 
buns /’ and threw away my first five-franc piece. I feared the interpo- 
sition of the sentinels planted at the gates of the palace, but they re- 
mained idle spectators, at which | wondered. None of the police inter- 
fered, and I had got together two or three hundred persons in this 
way, when, just as I had exhausted my money, I saw a crowd pass the 
grille, or iron gate, on the side of the Rue Rivoli, crying ‘ Vive Louis 
XVIll.!’ 1 followed at the head of my party toward the palace : some 
of the mob hoped to pick up money, and some went out of curiosity, 
On arriving opposite the Elysée Bourbon, I saw several parties come up 
from other directions. A cry for the Emperor of Russia arose, 
mingled with * Vivent les Bourbons! Vice Lows XVIII! 1 then saw 
the object of the manceuvre, and my money, of which I had obtained 
a fresh supply, again flew, and the shouts were redoubled. The next 
day it was announced that the people of Paris had demanded the 
Bourbons of the Allies, and that they would be restored. I profited by 
getting my present appointment soon after, and was promised a more 
lucrative one speedily. Hlaving taken up the cause of Louis XVIII. 
I shall sacredly serve him. Napoleon has no chance of escape from St. 
Helena; and what can I do better than be faithful ?—I shall be so.” 
This conversation took place in presence of two other persons, one of 
whom is still living. ‘There was no desire of keeping it a secret ex- 
pressed by ————, who spoke English as well as he did French, and 
told the story in the former language, expressing how fortunately things 
had turned out in his favour. 

I observe, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a biography of Incledon. 
Incledon was the melodist of nature, not of art. He had the most 
powerful as well as the sweetest voice of his time. Incledon was 4 
coarse man, never having shaken off the vulgarism of his early life 
and habits. There is too often a tendency, arising from obliquity 
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of mind, in those who put together the biography of remarkable men, 
to conceal humbleness of birth, and to disguise the truth respecting 
them if they have sprung from low parentage, or were born in humble 
circumstances : as if being come of wealthy or high-born parents codntri- 
buted to genius, or that genius gained a ray of lustre from their advan- 
tages. This feeling prevails in England more than in any other coun- 
try. We should, indeed, diminish the roll of immortal names, to which 
England owes so much, if we deprived it of those who were neither 
wealthily born, nor ranked in the circumstance of birth beyond the 
middling class. Away, then, with such pitiful concealings of the truth, 
Incledon is in some accounts stated to have been the son of a respec- 
table medical man in Cornwall: the truth is, his father was a poor 
village apothecary, who literally wandered through the country, almost 
a beggar. I knew those who had known him well: his widow he left 
in great poverty. She was rather a superior woman in appearance, 
but addicted in her latter years to drinking. She died somewhere 
about the year 1808 ; and her son, to his honour, always allowed her a 
sum of money annually for her maintenance, which was paid her by 
little and little at a time, to prevent her from squandering it. She 
was buried at Kenwyn by Chasewater ; in which parish she had lived 
many years. I think, but am not certain, that Incledon was born at 
Helston. He went into the west, soon after his mother’s decease, on a 
professional tour, and, journeying into Cornwall, visited with a feeling, 
which did honour to his heart, her humble grave. Coarse as Incledon 
was in manners and in general conduct, his heart was kind, and the 
scene of this visit was related to me as a strange mixture of the pa- 
thetic and ludicrous. After standing a few minutes by the grave, to 
which he bad walked as if he were going to play Captain Macheath, 
telling blustering stories, mingled up with a seasoning of oaths and 
jests; he burst into tears, literally blubbering like a great boy about his 
‘dear mother.’ He remained a few minutes silent. ‘Then walking away 
as if he had been viewing something quite indifferent to him, he re- 
covered his former spirits in an instant; and he expressed his fears he 
should be too late for the dinner-hour, to the convivialities of which 
he was a well-known devotee. I once agreed with a few friends to 
give Incledon a dinner. Our motive was to get some sea-songs from 
him, which no one ever sang in so noble and inspiring a style, nor 
will ever so sing them again. After dosing him with champaigne, he 
began; and whether it was with excitation of the wine, or real power 
on his part, or youthful spirits on mine, I know not, but I never 
felt the effect of any singing so powerfully. His ‘* Storm” still thrills 
inmyears. He drank adouble quantity of wine, and the scene closed, 
after my asking him to give ‘‘ Total Eclipse” from Samson Agonistes, 
by his getting only half through it, becoming hors de combat, with the 
words “ total eclipse—ipse-ipse” on his tongue. 

I have heard that this vocalist being in Wales, and having to sing 
before a country audience, was accompanied by a Welsh harper, who, 
whatever proficiency he might boast in playing the national airs of the 
sons of St. David, was unequal to the task of keeping time with Incle- 
don. The singer and the instrument started together, but very 
quickly separated ; it became the race of the hare and tortoise. In 
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vain Incledon began again, or paused to make matters even. The 
harper was imperturbably obstinate in his jog-trot time—a very German 
postilion. At last the singer could bear it no longer, and in a paroxysm 
of anger, more violent for his preceding attempts to suppress it, he in 
his coarse language addressed the audience, ** Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am very sorry—I have endeavoured to do my best,—I cannot go on 
for this d King David's harp of yours.” This prophane mode of 
introducing an Old Testament name was nothing to the contempt it 
implied for the patron saint of Wales and his instrument, which was 
all Incledon meant to express; unluckily, or perhaps luckily for him. 
self, introducing * king” for “ saint.” 
Churchill, Pope.—A lady related to my family by marriage, of very 
clear intellects and wonderful memory for her years, who died in 
1816 at an advanced age, told me that she very well remembered 
Pope, having been taken to a ball at Bath where the poet was present. 
She was quite a girl, but recollected his little deformed figure very 
well, though nothing of his features. The attention of all in the room 
was directed to him, which impressed it on her memory. She had 
visited also the Allens at Prior Park, Pope’s friends.—She had known 
Hogarth and Charles Churchill: the latter familiarly. Churchill 
was the last man in appearance or manners, and according to her 
even in conversation, from whom celebrity might have been expected, 
—‘‘ he was a perfect waggoner,” she said. All the wits and artists of 
the time visited her father’s house, and he got ultimately into difficulties 
by his liberality towards Wilkes, of whom she used to relate many 
anecdotes. Her doubts about the Chevalier D’Eon, and her stories of 
the conversations and surmises respecting him, were very remarkable, 
and with her as it were a matter of the present day. She was the 
wife of a country clergyman of good fortune and family. I often 
think I may say what few now living can, “I have talked with one in 
the nineteenth century who had been in company with Pope.” 
Belzoni.--This modest and indefatigable man, it is well known, died 
in poverty. He had laboured more for fame than profit, and others 
reaped the reputation that should be his. ‘There is an empiricism, it 
seems, in antiquity-hunting and wirfa, as well as in medicine. No just 
mention of Belzoni occurs in the British Museum, in enumerating the 
articles that enrich it through his labours. The Patrician may sup- 
ply a little money, but then the toil or glory must not be divided. 
Ingenuity, risque and labour, are nothing to your guineas. Rich men 
are beginning to find they can buy a name, and the goddess of fame 
(never tll now charged with corruption) is, it appears, “ to be had.” But 
what sort of notoriety is acquired by such means! Those monu- 
ments would not have visited England but for Belzoni. Posterity will 
do him justice ; his toil, his sagacity, his skill and perseverance, ob- 
tained them. Maecenas never dreamed of buying the authorship of 
the writings of Horace; he was content to go down to time as the 
poet's patron. Poor Belzoni complained to me of the neglect with 
which he had been treated, and the supercilionsness of men who 
should have been content with the honest fame of aiding his exertions. 
** | have enemies whenever | attempt any thing,” said he; “I fear I 
shall be utterly ruined, now I ara going to try for myself.” Liis pro- 
phecy was a true one, and he died the victim of its fulfilment, else be 
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would have proceeded into Africa by a different route. I knew him 
many years, and a less presuming, kinder, milder creature, uniting 
moreover true courage and indefatigable perseverance, 1 never met 
with Coming up Bond-street with him one day during the trial of the 
late Queen, several persons whispered, * There is Bergami:” his gi- 
gantic frame and wearing mustachios probably giving the idea of his 
being the famous chamberlain. ‘Let us turn into the Square,” said 
Belzoni, meaning into that of Hanover; “ we shall meet fewer people. 
lam well nigh tired of England.” 

German Pilegm.—Conuversing one day with a German field-officer 
of cavalry upon the apparent phlegm of the national character, from 
which one might suppose they were the least imaginative people upon 
earth, did not the German authors prove the contrary, he observed, 
that rapidity of manceuvring among German troops was tlhe most difli- 
cult task to teach them. Every thing that line and rule could do with 
large bodies of men, giving them moderate time to act, would be exe- 
cuted by them as well as by any other soldiers. Their hussars and 
partizans acting separately, were not very deficient in expedition, but in 
moving masses of troops, and accustoming them to rapid evolutions, 
the national character always appeared. In the field, no soldier was 
more imperturbable than the German. If it was the order to a man to 
stand in a heavy fire without returning it, he obeyed as indifferently as 
if it was any order else free from personal danger. The French had, in 
their levity of body, and rapidity of motion, always the advantage, and 
this was one secret of their success. When the German soldier has 
been a little accustomed to fire, he will move in his slowest or quickest 
time with the same quantum of stimulus, and the same sung-froid—one 
pace seems as indifferent to him as the other—to be idle as to be acting. 
“I remember,” said he, ‘‘ in my regiment of cavalry, many men who 
would sit and smoke their pipes without the least emotion, inactive, and 
within range of the French shot and shells, scarcely noticing the frequent 
casualties among themselves—a glance towards the fallen and then an 
extra puff of the pipe, were the only apparent results from the fate of a 
comrade. One day a shell fell close in front of my squadron; there it lay, 
the fuze burning, the explosion expected to deal death in our ranks, for 
we were stationed by command, and ordered not to move :——we might 
as well have been three or four hundred yards out of the way until we 
were wanted to act, but such were our orders. All eyes in front were 
fixed on the engine of destruction ;—it burst, killed one man, and 
wounded several horses close by me. ‘The dragoon on the right of him 
who had fallen, had both the fore-legs of his horse taken off by the ex- 
plosion, and falling, broke the pipe of which he had been making good 
use up to that moment. He got up, shook himself, eyed his mutilated 
horse, and then taking up the fragments of his pipe, as he went to the 
rear, exclaimed, ‘ D—n the shell, it has broken my pipe !’” 

‘The same officer told me, that he was employed in Spain in the 
French service with the Germans attached to Napoleon’s army, and 
was one who quitted that country to proceed to Russia. The Spanish 
guerillas he described as not at all formidable to disciplined troops 
careful of surprise, but it required incessant watchfulness to guard 
against their attacks. Woe to al! stragglers! The cruelty of some 
of these bands commanded by priests was horribly inhuman. In one 
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instance, two or three French soldiers had been taken by a party, 
which, having stripped them naked, tied them to a tree, and on the lef 
side, over the heart, fixed with bodkins in the flesh a dark bit of clot) 
as a bull’s eve, and shot at them for amusement. Two were killed one 
after another in this way, and the third was saved by a body of French 
cavalry surprising them.—‘ I was once,” said he, “ the mezns of saving 
from a horrible death by the guerillas, a body of the bravest men 
that ever carried muskets. A detachment of French troops, amount. 
ing to two or three hundred, was despatched on a foraging party toa 
village out of the reach of immediate support from the main body, but 
where no danger was apprehended. The detachment reached the 
place unmolested, but were scarcely in it before the noise of a numerous 
body of guerillas approaching met their ears. The band had received 
intelligence of the march of the French party through mounted spies 
employed by the priests. Scarcely had the troops time to get together 
when fifteen hundred most villainous-looking fellows, armed all sorts of 
ways, appeared in sight. ‘To retreat before so many, the intervening 
distance trom the main body, was impracticable. In the centre of the 
village stood an insulated stone church ; into this it was but the work 
of a moment to throw themselves before they were attacked on all sides. 
They defended themselves from the windows bravely for two burning 
hot days and nights without a morsel of food or drink of water. The 
Spaniards contrived to fire the roof, and the blazing rafters fell in; 
but the walls were thick, and the aisles next the windows arched with 
stone, which preserved them. Many were dreadfully scorched, but 
they made good their resistance until the third day; when at the last 
extremity from fatigue and starvation, | came up with a regiment of 
cavalry and rescued them, more like spectres than men ; but few could 
articulate so as to be understood. ‘I'he guerillas disappeared as if by 
enchantment ; a few of them only were overtaken and sabred. The 
detachment which had defended itself did not lose more than a fourth ot 
its numbers, but they sold their lives dearly. The suffering of the 
survivors Was more distressing than any thing | had ever witnessed.” 
— This excellent officer told me there were many situations much 
more productive of fear in his mind than the hour of conflict. “I 
was with my regiment employed to escort a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition from France for the siege of Saragossa. On a part of the road 
which was exceedingly mountainous, the sun was setting amid thick 
clouds, while the immense train of waggons and their escort were 
visible in a long unbroken zigzag line from the summit of the heights; 
I saw we should have a storm. Not two hours after dark it came on, 
and burst upon us with great fury. The rolling of the wheels of the 
waggons and grating of the loose balls against each other, the cries ot 
the men, the roaring of the thunder, and the incessant lightning, by the 
flashes of which the escort was visible from front to rear for several 
miles, was horrible enough; but my terror arose from the extreme 
vividness of the flashes, which seemed to hang on that lofty ground, 
around the masses of metal in the waggons. 1 dreaded the blowing up 
of the powder caissons, and the ruin that must ensue around. Every 
flash deepened my fears: I was almost faint from terror mingled with 
anxiety: all were horribly apprehensive. The darkness, the mountains, 
the reverberation of sound, and a hissing noise which accompanied the 
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lightning—no, I shall never forget it! I have been in many battles, 
and seven times wounded, but I never felt a hundredth part of the fear 
[felt that terrible night !” 

Duke of York.—Nearly twenty years ago General England, now 
deceased, was commander of the garrison of Plymouth. He was a 
very tall man, and proportionably broad, with no little abdominal pro- 
tuberance; in short, one of the largest of the male species. 1 was 
told by his Aide-de-Camp, that on his introduction to the Duke of 
York being over, (on his return from some command abroad,) as soon as 
he turned his back and was out of hearing, his Royal Highness said in 
a low tone to an officer near him,—* England! Great Britain, by G— !" 

Duelling.—-Expressing my surprise one day to Wolcot that his sati- 
rical disposition had not got him into more scrapes; he told me he 
never was in but one that seriously alarmed him. It was with the late 
General M'Cormick. ‘ We had passed the previous forenoon alone 
together, when something I said more severe than I ought to the 
general, roused his anger. He retorted. I was more caustic than be- 
fore. He went away, and sent me a challenge for the next morning. 
Six o'clock was the hour fixed upon: the ground to be the Green at 
Truro, which at that time was sufficiently retired. ‘There were no 
seconds. ‘The window of my room, however, commanded the Green. 
I had scarcely got out of bed to dress for the appointment, when, 
pulling aside the curtains, I saw the general walking up and down on 
the side next the river half an hour before time. ‘The sun was just 
rising cloudily, the morning bitterly cold, which, with the sight of the 
general's pistol and his attendance on the ground betore the hour ap- 
pointed, were by no means calculated to strengthen my nerves. I 
dressed, and, while doing so, made up my mind it was great folly for 
two old friends to pop away each other’s lives. My resolution was 
speedily taken. I rang for my servant girl: ‘ Molly, light the fire in- 
stantly, make some good toast, let the breakfast be got in a minute 
for two.’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ My watch was within a minute of the time. 
Pistol in hand, I went out the back way from my house, whict) opened 
on the Green. I crossed it like a lion, and went up to M‘Cormick. 
He looked firm, but did not speak. I did. ‘Good morning t’ye, 
general.’ ‘The general bowed. ‘ This is too cold a morning for fight- 
ing.’ * There is but one alternative,’ said the general distantly. ‘ It is 
what you soldiers call an apology, I suppose! My dear fellow, I would 
rather make twenty when I was so much in the wrong as I was yester- 
day, but I will only make it on one condition.’ ‘I cannot talk of condi- 
tions, Sir,’ said the general. ‘ Why then I will consider the condition 
assented to. It is that you will come in and take a devilish good break- 
fast with me now ready on the table; I am exceedingly sorry if | 
hurt your feelings yesterday, for I meant not to do it.’ We shook 
hands like old friends, and soon forgot our difference over tea and 
toast; but I did not like the pistols and that cold morning, notwith- 
standing. I believe many duels might end as harmlessly, could the 
combatants command the field as I did from my window, and on such 
a cursed cold morning too !” 

Bourbon Superstitions.—I saw an order given by Louis XVIII. to 
transfer the bones of St. Denis to the abbey church from the church of 
St. Margaret, and the ridiculous nature of such an ordinance was oc- 
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cupying my mind when the Abbe C——, whom I knew, came up, and 
I began rallying him upon its folly. ‘“ Surely, Monsieur C——_. | 
observed, “ the king is not at the bottom of this ; he has plain common 
sense, and must secretly laugh at it. Then why is he such a hypocrite 
as to issue this order? Itis not to please the people of Paris, they 
laugh at it.” “It is to please the priests,” replied Monsieur C —’. 
‘‘we must influence a portion of the community; and this is a favour 
granted to religion,—nonsensical enough, it is true,—but the king is q 
Bourbon, and there never was a Bourbon yet who was not a double 
dealer, except perhaps Louis XVIL.; and the contents of the iron chest tel] 
a little against him also.” But are these really the bones of St. Denis, 
Monsieur C.? “ No one believes they are,” was his reply, ‘but the 
fanatical party ; few or none of the regular clergy believe it, but the 
emigrant old priests, and the young ones, who are craving for power, 
pretend to do so. The Abbe de Boulogne delivers a sermon on the 
occasion. ‘Though Louis X VILL. knows there are no such real relics, 
he gives three shrines to enclose the remains of somebody else.” “ And 
your St. Denis !” said I, ‘ he puts me in mind of Lord Lovat, who, being 
beheaded in England for treason, was, according to some Scotchmen, 
seen afterwards walking about the church-yard with his head under his 
arm, as St. Denis did from the Abbey to Paris.” ‘ My dear friend,” 
replied Monsieur C, ‘‘it hardly becomes me to say so, nor would I to 
one of my own countrymen ; but while the better part of the French 
people laugh at it all, many of the vulgar put faith in such ceremonies, 
and their faith will shortly increase the influence of the priesthood, and 
draw them to interfere with temporal affairs again.* At the Revolu- 
tion almost all the relics in our churches were utterly destroyed. 
Among those at St. Denis there were before that time, rated as the most 
precious, a crucifix made of the real cross, with the arms of the Duke 
de Berry upon it! A silver shrine, with relics of Jesus Christ. One 
of the nails with which Jesus was attached to the cross: there were 
hundreds among us of these before the Revolution. An image of the 
Virgin Mary, with some of her hair. A bone of the arm of St. Simon. 
A bone of the martyr St. Hyppolite. A shrine with the clouts and 
swaddling-clothes of the infant Saviour. A tooth of St. Pancras. 
The bones of St. Placide, in rock crystal. A pitcher of marble used 
at the marriage of Cana. A cross of iron made out of the gridiron on 
which St. Lawrence was broiled. The hair and clothes of St. Mar- 
garet. A finger of St. Bartlemy. A shoulder-bone of St. John the 
Baptist. A second cross of the wood of the true cross. Some relics of 
St. Denis. One of the bones of the prophet Isaiah. A hand of St. 
Thomas. A bone of St. Louis, King of France, and some fragments 
of his clothes. A thorn from the crown placed on the head of Christ, 
setinaruby. The head of St. Peter, and a hundred similar articles, 
all swept away at the downfall of Louis XVI.” 

“How, since these relics were placed in the Abbey-church before 
the Revolution, according to you, can they be carried thither again 
now from another church, seeing they were destroyed ?” 

“1 can't answer,” replied he: ** the truth is, that our regular clergy 
under Napoleon were kept to their spiritual duties. Most of them were 
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* This has proved to be a true prophecy. 
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On the Roar of the Sea. 
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sensible men, and as little inclined to carry on such farces as you or 1. 
On the return of the reigning family the superstitious put themselves 
forward, swarms of emigrants came home, fanaticism, whieh had slept, 
awoke, and the really sincere and religious clergy were little in odour 
with the Bourbons, who are not a whit wiser for their misfortunes.” 
«You will now run an ill chance, my friend,” IL replied ; ** you must 
turn hypocrite too!” ‘IT am thinking about it, between ourselves!” 
said the merry Abbé, “ bon jour, Monsieur !” 


ON 


HEARING THE ROAR OF THE SEA AT NIGHT. 


Voice of the mighty deep, 
Piercing the drowsy night, 
Thou scarest the gentle sleep, 
W hose pinions will not light 
Where thou intrudest busy thought, 
With depths dark as thy secrets fraught. 


Thy mystie sounds I hear, 
Peal of unwonted things ; 
Of wonders far and near 
The hollow musie rings, 
Its notes borne wild around the world, 
Where’er thy dark-blue waves are curl'd. 


Oh, no, I cannot sleep, 
Thou vast and glorious sea ! 
While thou dost thus the vigil keep 
Of thy great majesty, 
I think God’s image near me is, 
In all its awful mysteries. 


Thou art a spirit, Ocean, thou !— 
Giant of earth and air, 

Spanning the universe ; and now, 
While making music here, 

Ten thousand leayrues afar thy wave 

Rolling upon an empire's grave ! 


Thy arm that shakes me here 
Thunders upon the shore 
Of North, os South, and central sphere, 
Fuego, Labrador ; 
From flaming Equinox to frigid Pole, 
Belting the earth thy waters roll— 


Engulphing mountains at a sweep 
Beneath their angry sway, 
Or raising islands from the deep 
In their triumphant way, 
Or murmuring sweet round Scian isles, 
In cadence soft as beauty’s smiles. 


‘Tis midnight !—earth and air 
Are hush’d in lair and nest— 
Thy energy from thy long birth 
Hath never needed rest : 
Thou dost not tire—thou feel'st not toil,— 
Thou art not form’d, like me, of soil. 
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Why dost thou thunder so? 
What in thy deeps profound, 
Thus as a strong man with his foe, 
Gives out that angry sound ? 
On earth no foe can ever be, 
Prince of creation, worthy thee ! 


Age thou hast never known— 
Thou shalt be young and free, 
Till God command thee give thine own, 
And all is dumb save thee ; 
And haply when the sun is blood, 
Unchanged shall be thy mighty flood. 


1 will not grudge my sleep 
Upon thine own vast shore, 
Since though I am too mean, O Deep! 
To check thy angry roar, 
Proud seat the wanderings of my mind 
May leave thy depths and world behind! 





DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BEAUTY.—NO. VII. 


Airsand Graces.—The Countess of Cuarlisle.—-Pert young Ladies and 
Maid-servants.—Varnell’s Ballad on Beauty. 


Arrs and graces,—a lady in her airs,—an air of sweetness, of sullen- 
ness, &c. ‘‘ There was an air about her, difficult to express.” The 
word air, used in these senses, is intended to express the most delicate 
and evanescent part of look or manner,—that which invests and 
breathes around it like an atmosphere; or that gives it its turn and 
effect, as the air affects the weather-cock ; or that may be said to mo- 
dulate and flow along with it, like an air in music: for in these, as in 
all synonyms, there is a correspondence and a reference to the family 
root. ‘There seems a defect in the expression, inasmuch as it implies 
something acting rather from without than within; whereas it would 
fain express the turn given to a person's look or manner by the im- 
mediate state of the mind. Thus, there is no animal that appears to 
give itself so many airs as the swan; and yet in none do we recog- 
nize amore obvious principle of will and self-movement. It is the 


same in a pigeon, when it is courted. The very phrase “ give ifself 


airs,” is extremely internal and per se. In short, the word air, and 
airs, seems to be the next thing to desperate gesticulation, when we are 
in want of words, and set about expressing our meaning by sawing the 
air itself, making a flourish with the finger, &c. and saying “ you 
know,” and “that kind of thing.” The je ne scat quot of the French is 
an air. Air is the most incorporeal and fugitive substance we are ac- 
quainted with, and we resort to it to express the most incorporeal 
aspect of bodily movement. Air is also the next thing to body in 
point of place; and we may imagine it shaped and acted upon. A 
late poet, speaking of the taste for beauty in a writer whom he re- 
garded, and allegorizing the effect of it by a myrtle, says of that plant 
of Venus, that it 


“« —Lifts its sweet head into the air, and feeds 
A silent space with ever-sprouting green.” 
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There is exquisfte gusto in thia. Claude would have put & in his next 
pictare- It paints to us a thing invisible—an effect that wo feel without 
seeing; and invests the object with a sort of ethereal pulp and satu- 
rancy, equally rich and free. This is what we mean, when we say 
of a beauty, that there is a charm about her. Drayton, speaking of a 
couple of beautiful girls, says with an agreeable hyperbole and great 
delicacy of expression, — 


“ The air moves not but as you please, 
So much, sweet nymphs, it owes you : 
The winds do cast them to their ease, 
And amorously enclose you.” 


The ancients, no doubt, meant to insinuate our modern idea of graces 
and airs, when they painted the goddess of beauty attended with Cupids 
on the wing. It was not to express a love ready to fly away; but 
graces and loves flying round and fo; mixtures of Cupid and Zephyr 
“casting them fo their ease.” They do not appear to have made use 
of our word. They have ‘‘ quips and cranks” in plenty, 


“ Joci, Delicimque, ct Ilecebra ;” 


but no airs; though doubtless these were included. The grata proter- 
vitas of Horace seems to imply a beauty in her airs; and was under- 
stood in that sense by Congreve, when he translated it, not very well,— 


« And with a grateful sullenness she charms.” 


It should rather be ¢alled an agreeable waywardness. Anacreon al- 
most hit upon our phrase, when he directed the painter of his mistress 
to set the Graces flying about her :— 


Trudersy 8 ow yevaty 
Tepe AvySivw tTeayndw 
Kopiteg wevcivts mac. 


Upon which passage Mr. Moore has luxuriated :— 


“ Then beneath the velvet chin, 
Whose dimple shades a love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending; 
While airy charms, above, below, 
Sport and flutter on its snow.” 


The word “ air,” applied to aspect and gesture, is modern, and, we 
suspect, Provencal. It comes to us from the lands of the romance 
language, where it is still in use ; and is just the word for a beauty in 
the days of chivalry. The Greek and Roman women, generally speak- 
ing, were not allowed to give themselves airs, like the others. ‘The 
musical term, air, most probably originated at the same time. There 
is no greater analogy than between the forms of sound and gesture ; 
as every body has experienced, who has either played music, or 
listened to it, with enthusiasm. See an enthusiast at the piano-forte, 
and mark how he sways about his body, bending and smiling to the 
sweet shapings of the air. 

It was well observed to us the other day, that there is a difference 
between the two phrases, of airs and graces, and graces and airs. The 
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former, now-a-days, is generally used in a bad sense ; the latter re- 
tains the spirit of the old meaning, but is seldom met with, except in 
ballads and jewr-d'esprit. The reason is, that the abuse of airs and 
graces gradually got them a bad name; and that the wits and poets, 
wishing to preserve them (and at the same time to accommodate their 
rhymes), inverted the appellation, and thus gave them thebenefit of ap 
alas, The distinction is useful, and ought to be kept un. We will 
give a few specimens in the former sense, which is the general one; 
and a lively ballad of Parnell’s in honour of the latter. The rest will 
be discussed better under the head of Grace. 

The very sublimation of airs and graces appears to have taken place 
in‘the person of the celebrated Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, who was 
bepraised by the wits and politicians of Charles the First's time, till 
she could not carry her head high enough. There is a portrait of her 
by Vandyke, in which you may see her character. She was that 
alarming personage, a female prig and busy-body ; and of the very 
first water. Sir Toby Mathews, a person as fantastic in his way as 
herself, as vain and officious, and making a blundering bustle with his 
Jesuitical refinements, wrote an extraordinary panegyric upon her, 
which, as Horace Walpole says, might be taken for a satire. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that he intended it for what he said; and pro- 
bably when he sent it her, he thought there were no two such persons 
on earth, for superiority of nature, or so fit to praise and be praised 
of one another. The following are the most remarkable passages :— 

* She was of too high a mind, not only to seek, but almost to wish, the 
friendship of any creature: they, whom she is pleased to choose, are such 
as are of the most eminent condition, both for power and employments ; 
not with any design towards her own particular, either of advantage, ui 
curiosity ; but her nature values fortunate persons, as virtuous: who if 
they be not so by this opinion, they have the advantage of them that are 
so by this choice. * * * * They are, even as it were in her very 
veins, as brothers and sisters she extremely loves: but she values them as 
they are so to her: she wants not also kindness for their children. But 
such as are removed from her, she considers no otherwise than as streams 
which run too far off to have any participation of her excellencies. She has 
as much sense and gratitude for the actions of friendship, as so extreme a 
beauty will give her leave to entertain. * * © * She hath teo greata 
heart, to have naturally any strong inclination ; not allowing them to grow 
from thence, as finding there no motions of affection, but only upon consi- 
deration of the merits of others towards her: so that, naturally, she hath 
no passion at all, since inclinations are the ground and foundation upon which 
passion is built. But yet she will observe them whose reputation gives 
a value to their persons and condition; as if she would not be unwilling to 
find something of entertainment, whereby to please herself or pass her time. 
But then her examinations going ever by way of compulsion towards her- 
self, they return unsatisfied. * * * Though she be observed not to be very 
Careful in the public exercises of our religion; yet I agree not with their 
opinion, who hold her likely to abandon and change it; not only for the 
faith and trust she hath in the truth and goodness of it, but to avoid the 
doing that which she believes to be a levity, and declaration of a former ino- 
rance. “ * * * * She is so great a lover of variety, as that when 
she may not otherwise express it, she will remove her own thoughts, if not 
change her opinions, even of those persons that are not least considered by 
her; and when they have given her this entertainment, let them settle agai 
in their former places with her. She hath certain high and elevated thoughts, 
in which she is pleased most; and they carry her mind above any thing 
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within her knowledge. She believed nothing to be worthy of her considera- 
tions. These gallant fancies keep her in satisfaction, when she is alone, 
where she will make something worthy of her liking, since, in the world, 
she cannot find any thing worthy of her loving. * * * © ®~) She is in 
disposition to be choleric, which she suppresses ; not, perhaps, in considera- 
tion of the persons that occasion it, but upon a belief that it is unhandsome 
towards herself ; which yet, being thus covered, doth so kindle and fire her 
wit, as that in very few words it says somewhat so extracted, as that it hath 
a sharpness, and strength, and taste, to disrelish, if not to kill, the proudest 
hopes which you can have of her value of you. She affects extremes, be- 
cause she cannot suffer any condition but of plenty and glory, in which if 
she had not an assured and very eminent kind of being, she would fly to the 
other extreme of retiredness ; and so rather obscure herself, than not to be 
herself; it being natural to her, as her life, to maintain it in magnificence.” 


The Lady G. of Richardson is a specimen of a person who gives 
herself airs ; and, to our taste, a very disagreeable person she is. We 
hate to see a woman, who thinks it clever and pleasant to be always 
showing off the inferiority of her husband. In nine cases out of ten, 
her only superiority, after all, consists in her baving a stock of impu- 
dence. All the rest of her conduct is at war with good sense. Most 
of the heroines of comedy are ladies in their airs; and the Precieuses 
of Moliere take themselves for their betters on that account. Lord 
Byron has well hit off the airs common to spoilt young gentlewomen, 

* Half pertness and half pout.” 

These are the pretty dissatisfied mouths (not unlike his own, by the 
by, in the picture by Harlowe) in which are so often to be found the 
phrases of ‘* Nonsense’”—* How tiresome’”-—“* How can you be so 
silly,” &c. We do not write them with notes of admiration, because 
they admire nothing, and mean to express none of the emotion they 
pretend, but only an elegant discontent, and a scorn of every thing but 
their own affectations. The more you flatter them, the more right they 
think they have (and not without reason) to be unpleasant, especially to 
theirlovers. Poor things! Of such (unless they have the good fortune 
to light upon friends or husbands able to teach them better) are made 
insulted wives ; selfish mothers, when their children cease to love ; and 
the worst class of disappointed old maids, generally a very ill-used race. 
It is observable, that no young women ever carry these airs to a 
greater pitch, than maid-servants who pique themselves on_ their 
breeding or “ education.” ‘They learn to regard disdain as a mark of 
gentility; treat their followers as if they were dogs, till the poor 
spaniel is tired out; then wonder they are forsaken; and at thirty, 
throw out lures to no purpose, to the butcher, the baker, or “ the gen- 
tleman that comes to clean the windows.” 

When there is good-nature and the wish to please, however mixed 
with vanity and affectation, the effect of airs and graces borders a 
little upon that of graces and airs. Colley Cibber (himself a case in 
point, who would have become an amiable man, had he possessed any 
faculty of gravity) has given an admirable picture of Mrs. Mountfort, 
in a character of this kind. ‘The woman she represents is vain to the 
last degree, and yet, when she quits us to “ return in a twinkling,” her 
good-nature and animal spirit render it impossible for us not to wish to 
see her again. We are glad, on any terms, that a person so infinitely 
self-satisfied has yet consideration enough for us to wish to include us 
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270 Dictionary of Love and Beauty. 
in her sattsfactlons; and her “ dainty diving body” makes us thing 


she has some heart and substance in the midst of her finery. 

“ What found employment,” says Mr. Cibber, “ for the whole various 
excellence of Mrs. Mountfort at once, was the part of Melantha, jy 
* Marriage A-la-mode.’” 


‘“* Melantha is as finished an impertinent as ever flourished in a drawing. 
room, and seems to contain the most complete system of female foppery 
that could possibly be crowded into the tortured form of a fine lady: her 
language, dress, motion, manners, soul, and body, are in a continual hurry 
to be something more than is necessary or commendable. And though } 
doubt it will be a vain labour to offer a — likeness of Mrs. Mountfort’s 
action, yet the fantastic impression is still so strong in my memory, that | 
cannot help saying ——— though fantastically, about it. The first ridi- 
culous airs that break from ber, are upon a gallant never seen before, who 
delivers her a letter from her father, recommending him to her good graces as 
an honourable lover. Here, now, one might expect a little of the sex’s de. 
cent reserve, though never so slightly covered. No, sir, not a tittle of it~ 
modesty is the virtue of a poor-souled country gentlewoman ; she is too much 
of a court lady tu be under so vulgar a confusion ; she reads the letter over, 
therefore, with a careless dropping lip, and erected eyebrow, humming it 
hastily over, as if she was impatient to out-go her father’s commands, by 
making a complete conquest of him at once ; and that the letter might not 
embarrass her attack, crack! she crumbles it at once into her palm, and 
pours upon him her whole artillery of airs, eyes, and motion ; down goes her 
dainty diving body to the ground, as if she were sinking under the conscious 
load of her attractions; then launches into a flood of fine language and com- 
pliment, still playing Ler chest forward in fifty falls and risings, like a swan 
upon waving water, and, to complete her impertinence, she is so rapidly fond 
of her own, that she won't give her lover time to praise it; silent assenting 
bows, and vain endeavours to speak, are all the share of conversation he is 
admitted to, which at last he is relieved from by her engagement to half a 
score visits, which she swims from him to make, with a promise to return to 
him in a twinkling.” 

The ballad by Parnell is copied in a letter addressed to Mrs. Howard 
by Lord Peterborough, who attributes it to Pope. Pope, however, 
gave it as Parnell’s, in the edition be published of his friend. It looks 
very like the composition of the “ poor lad,” as Swift called him, who 
stared so at Lady Bolingbroke when she came down to dinner, because 
she resembled his lost wife. The turn at the end has been imitated 
by Mr. Moore, unless he borrowed it from the French,where it is ori- 
ginally to be found. | 

When thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky ; 
At distance I gaze, and am awed by my fears, 
So strangely you dazzle my eye! 
But when without art 
Your kind thought you impart, 
When your love runs in blushes through every vein, 
When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in your heart, 
Then I know you ‘re a woman again. 
“ There ‘s a passion and pride 
In our sex,” she replied, 
“ And thus, might [ gratify both, I would do, 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you.” 
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There is a good deal of what the French call “movement” in this 
song, besides more passion and colour than are usually to be found in 
ballads. ‘Che heroine looks as if she came upon us fresh from the 
bath, with all her silks and tresses about her, and the rosy triumph in 
her face. In the first verse we see nothing but the triumpb; in the 
second we have leisure to consider the woman, and a charming woman 
she is; in the third,—but our criticism will be growing too minute. 





A MODEST DEFENCE OF PUNNING, 
“ Omne tulit pun Tom, qui miscuit utile dulci."”—Swirr. 


Tus man who has not music in his soul, we are told, “ is fit for 
treasons,” which is the only cause I could ever discover, why the 
crowned heads of Europe are so much more liberal with their diamonds 
to public singers than they are to their most faithful servants ; or why 
money is sometimes squandered upon the Opera, when all the other 
departments of the state are starved. Bad, however, as treason may 
be, even the Great Unknown, in his new Avatar of Malachi Malagrow- 
ther, has discovered—now that rebellion lies in his way—how “ sweet 
are the uses” of a little wholesome resistance. But what shall be said 
of him who has not punning in his soul? ‘‘ The motions of his spirit 
are (indeed) dull as night, and his affections dark as Erebus: let no 
such man be trusted.” How often, gentle subscriber, (for what care J 
for the mere reader, who has not taste enough to purchase the New 
Monthly,) how often must your gorge have risen, as mine has, against 
the villainous spoil-sport, who, unblessed by any prominent excellence 
to distinguish him from the herd, seeks to make himself a place in so- 
ciety by professing to dislike a pun. If I were not the mildest-tem- 
pered fellow in Europe, I should have been trounced long ago, on ac- 
count of some of these miserable Smellfunguses; so strongly am I 
tempted to smite, when they thwart me in the career of my humour. 
Nine times out of ten, the professed enemy of a pun is a pure hypo- 
crite, ** one well studied in the sad ostent to please,” not“ his grandam,” 
honest woman ! but his yoke-fellows in gravity, whose intellects are of 
even more spanlike dimensions than those of his grandam. In the 
tenth instance, the pun-hater is one whose imagination is a blank—a 
true kinsman of Ariosto’s Cardinal Ippolito, and as ready to demand of 
the punster, ‘ Dove Diavolo avete trovato,” &c. &c.—** There's never 
any of these demure boys come to any proof.” They may serve, in- 
deed, to make a Master in Chancery, provided the Chancellor can 
bring his mind to take a fancy to their politics ; or they may do for an 
evening lecturer in a city church; or contribute with two old women 
and a cat to the foundation of a new sect of Southcotians ; nay, they 
may, by dint of grinding, pass muster in East Pall Mall, and qualify for 
despatching his Majesty's lieges and breaking Priscian’s head with the 
same blow of an huge &. But what wig-block is of so ligneous a 
compact as to be unfit for such purposes? A mute at a funeral, an old 
maid at a love-feast, or a college dean at a commemoration of bene- 
factors, is quicksilver itself, to the lumpish sadness of a genuine pun- 


hater, sinking “ from one sign of dolour to another,” as the spirits of 


all around him rise responsive to the quips and quiddities of a word- 
catching son of Momus. The awful solemnity with which he advanees 
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his favourite maxim, that “ he who would pun would pick a pocket ;” 
the rueful pertinacity with which he screws up his features to a colo. 
quintida acerbity, lest by any chance he should stumble on the joke, 
and against the grain be seduced into a chuckle ; and the self-compla- 
cency with which he takes credit for superior wisdom, on the score of 
this enforced gravity—are fit matter for a Hogarth-or a Liston. But 
when did mortal man ever abuse a pun, who possessed the slightest 
ability to make one himself, or who had fancy enough to comprehend 
why “darned stockings are like dead men,” which is the very pons asi- 
norum of incipient jesters. No, no, they are, one and all, of that odious 
and abominable race, “ hated of gods and men,” who measure every- 
thing by asking—‘ What good is it ?’—who hold Shakspeare for a 
vagabond, think Milton no logician, and cut short a good story which 
should set the table in a roar, to ask the narrator—* but is it all true!" 
“ When a jest is so forward, and a-foot too, I hate it.” 

Pope’s aphorism, that “ gentle dullness ever loves a joke,” is a scan- 
dalous libel ; for gentle dullness is essentially a grave personage, and 
if she ever ventures on the humorous, her} jokes are no jokes to any 
body but herself. This lapse, however, of the great poet is more ex- 
cusable than his aristocratic sophism, so often quoted, that a * little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” I should like to know, is a little 
money a dangerous thing? or a little interest with the Treasury? or a 
little health? or a little temper? A great deal of all these good things 
is certainly better than a little ; yet who ever heard “ drink deep or 
taste not,” applied in these cases? 1 think I see a man refusing to ac- 
cept a hundred pounds, because they won’t make him a Rothschild. 
If a little learning is a dangerous thing, too much, they say, will drive 
amanmad. What a gunpowder Percy this same learning must be !— 
No wonder the Emperor of Austria is so afraid of it. But to return: 
men of genuine talent have never refused to condescend to a pun, in 
place and season; and from Cicero to Porson,* a series of punsters 
might be enumerated, embracing some of the brightest names in lite- 
rature. The dislike of your matter-of-fact men to a pun is the more 
singular, inasmuch as punning is of great antiquity, and a very con- 
Spicuous part of the “ wisdom of our ancestors.” The system of hiero- 
glyphics of ancient Egypt, for instance, was evidently a digest of puns, 
as all must own, who have studied that modern imitation of them, 
which serves to introduce the tenants of the nursery to the mysteries 
of religion by means of a series of pictured signs, where a triangle 
figures forth the grand mystery of the church, where an eye stands for 
the first pronoun singular, and a milk-jug is the constitutional represen- 
tative of the possessive “ your” (ewer). Now if there be any weight in 
this analogy, why may not the inscriptions upon the, so called, tomb of 
Alexander contain a sort of Egyptian Joe Miller, and the needles of 
Cleopatra be a jester’s Vade Mecum, or a “ Laugh and grow fat” ?— 
With respect to the former, what conjecture can be more probable, than 
that the tomb of a great man should set forth a detail of the jests 


— -- - —_ 


* Porson made the pun L allude to, when supping with a friend, at whose house 
he was to sleep. After sundry tumblers of spirits and water, he was asked, whe- 
ther he would replenish his class or have a bed-candle ? and he replied by the 
Greek, od tode odde T4AAG, which, whileit sounds, neither toddy nertallow signifies 
veither the ove nor the other « 
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(gesta) of its illustrious tenant. If hieroglyphics were puns, (and even 
though this should be questioned as far as concerns the curiologic 
variety, it must be admitted of the tropical, in which “ one thing of re- 
sembling qualities was put for another ;” for of all resemblances, that of 
sound is perhaps the most obvious :) if hieroglyphics, I say, were indeed 
merely puns, then let the sticklers for gravity bear in mind how high 
in honour were placed the hierogrammatists among that wise and pious 
nation, who (as moralists find ‘* sermons in stones and good in every 
thing,”) found matter for devotion, even in apes and onions. ‘These 
state punsters, for I can call them no less, were, as an honour, ex- 
empted from all civil employments,—a circumstance to which I the 
rather call the reader’s attention, because it traditionally explains the 
professed idleness of our young men of wit and pleasure about town, 
who sing for their suppers, and pun for their dinners, and with whom 
all sorts of civil employments are decidedly in ill repute. Atthe same 
time, it accounts no less satisfactorily for the coincidence between the 
puns and the incivility of the John Bull newspaper, and of similar face- 
tious and pugnacious propagators of ultra Toryism. Furthermore, 
the hierogrammatists were reputed the first persons in dignity next the 
king, and they bore a kind of sceptre in their hands. Just so our secre- 
taries, whether of admiralty or of state, are still famous in their genera- 
tion as the most arrant of jokers; and though they keep as much as 
possible the ‘* good things” to themselves, they are liberal enough in 
bestowing their good jokes on their opponents, and in * breaking jests 
as braggarts dotheir blades.” Oh! “it makes me strange even to the 
disposition that | owe,” to note these things, and to mark the little 
consequence they draw after them, with the professed traducers of a 
pun—men with whom authority is for the most part reason, and precedent 
law, and whose devotion to establishment bears a kindred spirit to that 
of the ape-and-onion-arians of the remotest ages. : 


Taking leave of the Egyptians, with this additional remark, that if 


my theory be good, ‘Tubal Cain, the first brass-founder, must also have 
been the first punster, or at least the first wlio applied punning to the 
purposes of monumental inscription,—I proceed to notice the honour in 
which punning was held among the Greeks. And here I must crave 
leave to protest against any unfavourable inference that the partisans 
of Mitford, or the Quarterly, may draw against the art, in consequence 
of its finding favour with those ultra liberals of antiquity. Most un- 
fortunately it happens, that there are some usages which liberals and 
absolutists must hold in common: and if eating, and lying, and sleep- 
ing, and peculating, and being politic with a friend, and smooth with an 
enemy, are not thought the less worthy of practice by the one party, 
because they are sometimes employed by the other, I think it quite un- 
fair that punning should be excluded from a similar privilege. In 
point of style, at least, the Greeks must be taken as models; and the 
best Greek writers have practised punning. Sophocles, with that re- 
gard to nature, on which the favourite writers of the modern French 
academy have so much improved, does not scruple to make Ajax pun 
upon his own name in the depth of his distress.* Euripides cracks 
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almost as good a jest upon Polynices; and Aischylus, carrying the joke 
almost to extravagance, heaps pun upon pun, when he calls Helen 
idévac, tAavepoc, éA\éwrodkcs, which a punster would translate b 

saying that the wife of Menelaus played Helen (H—II and) all with 
the ships, men, and cities of Troy and Greece. Among the Romans 
punning was likewise successfully practised. Quintilian, it is true, 
speaks dispraisingly of the art; but this, it should be observed, was 
intended @ propos to oratory, an humbug, by far too serious to admit 
the hazarding a smile, which may be turned against the speaker, as easily 
as go along with him; so near is the sublime to the ridiculous. But if 
Quintilian really meant to insinuate that a pun is bad in itself, I boldly 
reply, that the priggish propounder of rhetorical receipts lived in a de. 
based age of literature, and that Cicero’s* practice is worth all his 
preaching. Ovid, likewise, was a desperate punster ;+ not to speak of 
his thousand and one concetti, each of which is, at least, the misprision 
ofa pun. Augustus Cesar was also an arch wag of the first order; 
and, like Falstaff, not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others; 
as an epigram, made on his nautical mishaps, testifies.{ So inveterate 
a punster, indeed, was this emperor, that, says Suetonius, jesting was 
almost a part of his court ceremonial. 

When Vectius, with a zeal worthy of the Agricultural Society's gold 
medal, ploughed up his father’s monument, and the affair was made 
matter of grave accusation against him at court, the facetious emperor 
defended the action, asserting that “ this was indeed to cultivate his 
father’s memory ;”§ the pun almost escapes in translation. 

Punning is not only to be defended on the practice of great men, but 
for its services in the arts and sciences. Mythology, if it be not 
founded on punning, is very closely related to it; its allusive depen- 
dance upon figurative meaning conferring upon it the small portion of 
common sense discoverable in its extravagant tales. What more re- 
volting than the lewd lives of the heathen gods and goddesses, when 
taken literally? what more edifying than the same stories in their 
figurative meanings? Thus, bya similar stretch of allusive interpreta- 
tion, liberty of conscience has, in our days, been reduced to a rational 
and intelligible principle, under the name of ** Protestant Ascendency,” 
which if it does not absolutely turn on a pun, at least deserves to do 
so. The Oracles also were entirely built upon punning; and he who 
took them at their literal value, and was unprepared for some clinch 
or conundrum, was egregiously duped. Not less is the law—that very 
grave and sage mode of fortune-telling—indebted to quips and conceits 
for its niceties. A law definition of agreement, (aggregativ quasi ag- 
eregatio meniium) is a pun direct: and there is this farther analogy, 
that as a law is no law till it is broken, so a joke is no joke till it is 
cracked. But the great praise of punning is, that it flourished in the 
Augustan age of ultra royalty and ultra credulity, under the Solomon 
of the western world, who was the very type of modern legitimacy. 





* ** In jocis facundissimus, ut in omnibus, fuit ;” says Macrobius. 
t ** Cur ego non dicam, Furia, te furiam.”” 
> Postquam bis classe victus naves perdidit, 
Aliquando ut vincat, ludit assidue aleam. 
§ “ Hoc est vere monumeutum patris eolere.”’ 
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In his (ime every judge was a Norbury, and the pulpts vied with the 
stage in fun and facetiousness. There are, it is true, some straight- 
laced persons who disapprove of this mixture of the sacred and the 
profane, yet, surely, without any great show of reason. Who would 
not rather be tried by a punning judge, whose points may make in 
your favour, than by a Jeffries or a Scroggs, or a crown lawyer not 
honest enough to afford being good-humoured? Who would not pre- 
fer a jesting parson toa fanatical blow-coal? I, for one, would delight 
to hear our clerical laymen, the Lords Spiritual, and our lay clergy, the 
saints, punning from morning to night, even though it were against 
Popes and emancipators. No one can say that they would talk more 
nonsense on the subject than they now do; and it certainly would be- 
come them almost as well as sinking the Christian in the sectarian, and 
the man in the priest. 

Puns are often the channels for communicating valuable precepts, 
and for insinuating propositions which would recoil on the pro- 
pounder, if fired in the point-blank manner of a syllogism or an 
axiom. What agriculturist would not be grateful for the economic 
hint conveyed by the Chief Justice of the Irish Common Pleas to a re- 
verend friend, who had failed in an experiment to feed his horses upon 
whins, although, for the purpose of bruising the thorns, he had, as he 
informed the company, pounded them for twenty-four hours: ‘* Not 
eat the whins!” said his lordship in reply; ‘ then take my advice, and 
instead of the whins, the next time pound your horses for twenty-four 
hours, and I’ll be bound, they won't leave a stalk.” Again; what an 
important political verity is involved in another bon mot of the same 
great original, who, upon a viceroy complaining that his predecessors 
had neglected to drain a certain pond in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
which rendered the lodge damp, gave as an excuse, that they had been 
too bustly employed in draining the rest of the country. Of the same 
eolid character was Hannibal's remark to Antiochus, who, at a review, 
in which his troops were paraded all glittering with gold and silver 
and jewellery, asked if they were enough for the Romans; “ Ay,” 
replied the Punnic chief, “ that they are, Jet the Romans be as avari- 
cious as they may.” But, if wit and wisdom ever housed them under 
one roof, it was in Pollio’s punning defence for his silence, when 
Augustus, like some modern statesmen dabbling in an article for the 
reviews, wrote a libel against him: ** The scribe who proscribes is not 
easily answered.”* Feinagle’s Mnemonics are hung upon pegs, each 
of which is a pun, except that it wants the point. Had that learned 
Theban been a Parisian cockney, he would have matured his system 
into something infinitely mercurial, and edified the world (with what 
might be styled a cours de mnemonique par calembourgs, a Uusage des 
beaux esprits,) just as Lord Norbury has done by special pleading, 
scarcely leaving a single point of practice which he has not rendered 
portable for the shortest memories by means of a pun. ‘The same con- 
trivance has likewise been employed by some of the best of our anato- 
mical teachers, who give nerve to their discourses by illustrative drol- 
leries ; so that, now-a-days, a man breaks his bones in greater security, 
because the teacher breaks a jest. This explains the studious gravity 
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*** At ego taceo; non est enim facile in eum scriberc qui potest proscribere.” 
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of king's speeches and other similar documents, which being intended 
for specific occasions, should be forgotten as speedily as may be ; and 


for the better hurrying them into oblivion, they are not only divested of . 


point, but as far as possible of all assignable meaning. 

The practice of punning requires many virtues. Of ingenuity I gay 
nothing; but what patience does it not demand to await the proper Ote 
easion for introducing a pun! what profound combination to introduce 
that occasion from afar, unaffectedly, and, as it were, spontaneously! 
A good pun is entirely lost, if dragged in ; it should spring naturally 
out of the previous remark (naturali pulchritudine, as Petronius has it): 
neither should it be blurted out when the minds of the hearers are not 
predisposed to sympathize, as for instance at a funeral, or when a great 
man is talking. Now we know that the article of death itself is no bar 
to a genuine punster ; what then must be his self-possession, who re. 
strains the cacoéthes on less solemn occasions? Punsters are frequently 
called upon to make great personal exertions and sacrifices for the 
forwarding of a joke. I know a man who frequently over-eats himself to 
empty the dish of chickens, in order to make way for a pun upon neck 
or nothing ; at another time he will abstain from his two favourite arti- 
cles of diet, to qualify for the observation that he is not soup-or-fish-al, 
He'll call for brandy and water, which he detests, in order to prove 
that he is not a rum fellow. He once caught a dangerous cold, by 
walking bare-headed in the rain, for the sake of a pun on Sir Christo- 
pher Hat-on ; and he actually lost a large sum at a gambling-table, 
which, for security against police invasion, was held in a garrect, that he 
might be enabled to form a steadfast resolution against playing so 
high for the future. In short, Horace’s “ sudavit § alsit” is applica- 
ble to no one so much as a punster. On the merits of this art | shall 
add but one other word ; and those who are not convinced by it, are 
incorrigible. I allude to the infinite advantage a punster enjoys in ar- 
gument, who is never so sure of ‘a victory, as when his logic utterly 
deserts him. Who has not witnessed the overthrow of the best-con- 
ducted Soriécs, to which answer was impossible, by means of what 
Shakspeare unwisely calls a “ fool-born jest;” the whole company 
taking decided part with him who was decidedly in the wrong, merely 
because he raised a laugh at the expense of his antagonist. Oh! pun- 
ning is a glorious privilege ! M. 





EPIGRAM 
On Lord Eldon’s standing on his hat at the Funeral of the Duke of York. 


Eivon, when to your tender feet 
You found a cold aisle was no treat, 
Without referring to the Master, 
You banish’d all your doubts and points, 
You gave quick judgment for your joints, 
And promptly sacrificed your castor. 
Had you but felt for each poor elf 
Who waits your nod, as for yourself, 
All hope they need not so abandon. 
Oh! think of those, who, in appeals, 
lujunctions, suits, now cool their heels, 
Till they're not left a hat to stand on ! 
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BOSWELL REDIVIVUS.—NO. VI. 


N——alluded to a printed story of his having hung an early picture 
of Haydon’s out of sight, and of Fuseli’s observing on the occasion— 
“By G—d, you are sending him to Heaven before his time!” He 
said there was not the least foundation for this story; nor could there 
be, he not having been hanger that year. He read out of the same 
publication a letter from Burke to a young artist of the name of Bar- 
row, full of excellent sense, advising him by no means to give up his 

rofession as an engraver till he was sure he could succeed as a painter, 

out of idle ambition and an unfounded contempt for the humbler and 
more laborious walks of life. 1 could not have thought it of him,” 
said N——; “I confess he never appeared to me so great a man.” I 
asked what kind of looking man he was? N answered, “ You have 
seen the picture? There was something I did not like; a thinness in 
the features, and an expression of hauteur, thongh mixed with conde- 
scension and the manners of a gentleman. I can’t help thinking he had 
ahand in the Discourses ; that he gave some of the fine, graceful turns ; 
for Sir Joshua paid a greater deference to him than to any body else, 
and put up with freedoms that he would only have submitted to from 
some peculiar obligation. Indeed, Miss Reynolds used to complain 
that whenever any of Burke's poor Irish relations came over, they were 
all poured in upon them to dinner; but Sir Joshua never took any 
notice, but bore it all with the greatest patience and tranquillity. To 
be sure, there was another reason: he expected Burke to write his Life, 
and for this he would have paid almost any price. ‘This was what made 
him submit to the intrusions of drunken Boswell, to the insipidity of 
Malone, and to the magisterial dictation of Burke : he made sure that 
out of these three one of them would certainly write his Life, and en- 
sure him immortality that way. He thought no more of the person 
who actually did write it afterwards than. he would have suspected his 
dog of writing it. Indeed,1 wish he could have known ; for it would 
have been of some advantage to me, and he might have left me some- 
thing not to make him ridiculous ; though he was as free from ridicule 
as any man: but you can make any one ridiculous with whom you live 
on terms of intimacy. 

“I remember an instance of this that happened with respect to old 
Mr. Mudge, whom you must have heard me speak of, and who was held 
up as such an idol by Burke, Dr. Johnson, and all the rest of them. 
Sir Joshua wanted to reprint his Sermons and prefix a Life to them, 
and asked me to get together any particulars I could learn of him. So 
I gave him a manuscript account of Mudge, written by an old school- 
fellow of his (Mr. Fox, a dissenting minister in the West of England) ; 
after which I heard no more of the Life: for it contained stories of 
Mudge having run away from the Academy where he was brought up, 
because Moll Faux, the housemaid, would not have him; of his sleeping 
in a sugar-cask all night at Wapping, finding a halfpenny in the street, 
with which he bought a loaf to prevent himself from starving, and 
returning home in the greatest distress, where he soon after left the 
dissenters to go over to the church, because the former would not give 
him some situation that he wanted.” N said, *“ Sir Joshua took no 
farther notice, and I believe he burned my MS. for it was not to be 
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found among his papers at his death, though Malone at my request had 
made every search for it. The truth is, they were mortified to find one 
whom they had been in the habit of crying up not only as a person of 
the highest capacity (which he was) but as a saint and the model of, 
Christian pastor, turn out little better than a vagabond and mountebank. 
It was besides an imputation on their own sagacity. Mudge was jp 
fact a man of extraordinary talents and great plausibility, and by 
flattering, and in a manner personating the High Church notions both 
of Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua (for he was inclined the same way) had 
persuaded them he was a sort of miracle of virtue and wisdom. There 
was, however, something in Mr. Fox’s plain account that would strike 
Sir Joshua, for he had an eye for nature, and he would at once per. 
ceive it was nearer the truth than Dr. Johnson’s pompous character of 
him, which was proper for a tomb-stone—it was like one of Koneller’s 
portraits,—it would do for any body.” N then showed me a print 
of him after Sir Joshua, which appeared to me a complete high-priest, 
bullying and insincere. This wife (the same Moll Faux, whom he 
afterwards married, and who continued a violent Dissenter to the last) 
used to say—‘ There he gets up into the pulpit, and prates away as if 
he knew all the secrets of heaven and earth, and all the time does not 
believe one word of it.” My father who knew him, said there was 
always to him a look of insincerity in his very high-flown orthodoxy, 
for once when Smeaton, the great engineer, was making a remark on 
some circumstance in the Old Testament, he cut him short by saying, 
“Oh! if you give up any part, the whole must follow!” He used also 
to say, in speaking of the arguments on natural religion, that in an in- 
finity of chances every thing was possible. If he had been at Rome, he 
would have got to be a Cardinal as sure as [ am standing here. He 
had ambition and abilities enough for any thing. Yet it was like 
pride in a corner too. His wife would always put a brick behind the 
fire to keep it low, and would come in and boil the saucepan by his 
study-fire, just as when they had been in poverty and mean circum- 
stances, and yet he never objected. He grew indolent at last, and 
spent his time in playing at cards with old ladies who were rich and 
pious. He hated writing sermons (though it was what he was chiefly 
admired for), and preached the same set over and over again, till the 
congregation nearly had them by heart. I said it was what he did not 
feel, and he therefore set about it reluctantly. That, said N , is his 
definition of beauty, which Sir Joshua has adopted in the Discourses— 
that it is the medium of form. For what is a handsome nose? A long 
nose is not a handsome nose; neither is a short nose a handsome one: 
it must then be one that is neither long nor short, but in the middle be- 
tween both. Even Burke bowed to his authority; and Sir Joshua 
thought him the wisest man he ever knew. Once when Sir Joshua was 
expressing his impatience of some innovation, and [ said, ‘ At that rate, 
the Christian Religion could never have been established :’ ‘ Oh!” he 
said, “ Mr. Mudge has answered that !” which seemed to satisfy him. 

I made some remark that I wondered he did not come up to London, 
though the same feeling seemed to belong to other clever men born 
in Devonshire, (as Gandy) whose ambition was confined to their native 
county, so that there must be some charm in the place. “ You are to con- 
sider,” he replied, “ it is almost a peninsyla, so that there is no thorough- 
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fare, and people are therefore more stationary in one apes, It 9 for 
ves, 


this reason they necessarily intermarry among themse and you 
can trace the genealogies of families for centuries back; whereas in 
other places, and particularly here in London, where every thing of 
that kind is jumbled together, you never know who any man’s grand- 
father was. There are country-squires and plain gentry down in that 

rt of the world, who have occupied the same estate long before the 
Conquest, (as the Suckbitches in particular,—not a very sounding 
name,) and who look down upon the Courtneys and others as upstarts, 
Certainly, Devonshire for its extent has produced a number of emi- 
nent men, Sir Joshua, the Mudges, Dunning, Gay, Lord Chancellor 
King, Raleigh, Drake, and Sir Richard Granville in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, who made the gallant defence in an engagement 
with the Spanish fleet, and was the ancestor of Pope’s Lord Lans- 
downe, ‘ What Muse for Granville will refuse to sing? &c.* I 
had made,” said N , “a pretty picture of the worthies of the 
Devon, till —_———. spoiled it by making me stick his ugly boy in it, 
and would not have it after all.” I asked if the family of the Mudges 
still continued ; and he said they did, but were not equal to the two 
that he had mentioned, old Zachary Mudge, and Dr. Mudge, his son, 
who was a physician. The last had been his father’s most intimate 
friend, and he remembered him perfectly well. He was one of the most 
delightful persons he had ever known. Every one was enchanted with 
his society. It was not wit that he possessed, but such perfect cheerful- 
ness and good-humour, that it was like health coming into the room. 
He had none of his father’s pretension, though he too, when he chose, 
was avery agreeable companion, but was quite natural and unaffected. 
His reading was the most beautiful he had ever heard. He remem- 
bered his once reading Moore's fable of the Female Seducers with such 
feeling and sweetness that every one was delighted, and Dr. Mudge 
himself was so much affected that he burst into tears in the middle of 
it. His father’s manner in the pulpit, though praised by Dr. John- 
son, had something bombastic in it ; it was evident he wished to pro- 
duce an effect. The family was still respectable, but derived its 
chief lustre from its two first founders, like clouds that reflect the sun’s 
rays after he has sunk below the horizon, but in time turn grey, and 
are lost in obscurity ! 

I asked N if he had ever happened to meet with a letter of 
Warburton’s in answer to one of Dr. Doddridge’s, complimenting the 


—— 











* Foster, the celebrated preacher, was also, I believe, from the West of England. 
He first became popular} from the Lord Chancellor Hardwick stopping in the 
porch of his chapel in the Old Jewry, out of a shower of rain, and thinking he 
might as well hear what was going on, went in, and was so pleased that he sent all 
the great folks to hear him, and he was run after much as Irving has been in our 
time. An old fellow-student from the country, going to wait on him at his house 
in London, found a Shakspeare on the window-seat, and remarking the circum- 
stance with some surprise, as out of the usual course of clerical studies, he apolo- 
gised by saying that he wished to know something of the world, that his situation 
and habits precluded him from the common opportunities, and that he found no 
way of supplying the deficiency so agreeable or effectual as louking into a volume 
of Shakspeare. Pope has immortalised him in the well-known lines :— 


‘¢ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well 
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author of the Divine Legation of Moses on the evident zeal and 
earnestness with which he wrote ?—to which the latter candidly replieg. 
that he wrote with great haste and unwillingness ; that he never sat 
down to compose till the printer's boy was waiting at the door for the 
manuscript, and that he should never write at all but as a relief to 
morbid lowness of spirits, and to drive away uneasy thoughts that oftey 
assailed him. ‘ That indeed,” observed N , “* gives a different turn 
to the statement : I thought at first it was only the common coquetry, 
both of authors and artists, to be supposed to do what excites the ad. 
miration of others with the greatest ease and indifference, and almost 
without knowing what they are about. If what surprises you costs 
them nothing, the wonder is so much increased. When Michael 
Angelo proposed to fortify his native city Florence, and he was de. 
sired to keep to his painting and sculpture, he answered, that those 
were his recreations, but what he really understood was architecture, 
That is what Sir Joshua makes the praise of Rubens, that he seemed 
to make a plaything of the art. In fact, the work is never complete 
unless it has this appearance: and therefore Sir Joshua has laid him. 
self open to criticism, in saying that ‘a picture must not only be done 
well, it must seem to have been done easily.’ It cannot be said to be 
done well, unless it has this look. That is the fault of those laboured 
and timid productions of the modern French and Italian schools ; they 
are the result of such a tedious, petty, mechanical process, that it is as 
difficult for you to admire as for them to execute them. Whereas, 
when a work seems stamped on the canvass by a blow, you are taken 
by surprise, and your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as 
the impulse of genius which has caused it. I have seen a whole- 
length portrait by Velasquez, that seemed done while the colours were 
yet wet; every thing was touched in, as it were, by a wish: there was 
such a power that it thrilled through your whole frame, and you feltas 
if you could take up the brush and do any thing. It is this sense of 
power and freedom which delights and communicates its own inspira- 
tion, just as the opposite drudgery and attention to details is paintul 
and disheartening. There was a little picture of one of the Infants of 
Spain on horseback, also by Velasquez, which Mr. Ellis had,* and 
with which Gainsborough was so transported, that he said in a fit of 
bravado to the servant who showed it, “ Tell your master I will give 
him a thousand pounds for that picture.” Mr. Ellis began to consider 
what pictures he could purchase with the money if he parted with 
this, and at last, having made up his mind, sent Gainsborough word 
he might have the picture ; who not at all expecting this result, was a 
good deal confused, and declared, however he might admire it, he 
could not afford to give so large a sum for it. 


-_———— a CO —— 


* Now at the Dulwich Gallery. 
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PROPHECY OF THE TAGUS. 


By Fray Luis de Leon. 


Roperick with Cava play'd 
By Tagus’ peaceful flow : 
No eye their guilt survey’d, 
When sudden from below 

In wrath the flood-God rose, fill’d with prophetic woe. 


Rash King! in evil hour 
Thou wanton’st in delight: 
Hark! hark! around thy bower 
War rings, and wild affright. 
Lo! Mars impatient waves his falchion wing'd for fight. 


Woe waits ‘on wanton joy: 
Fair Cava’s ill-starr’d charm 
Thy country shall destroy, 
Fill Spain with wild alarm, 
And of its sceptred sway the Goth’s yoked hand disarm. 


Woe, Rapine, War's gaunt train, 
The dying and the dead, 
Thy amorous arms enchain : 
Brood of th’ adulterous bed 
O’er thee, and all thy realms, arm’d fiends destruction spread : 


O’er those whose plough divides 
Rich Constantine's fair plain ; 
O’er those where Ebro iden ; 
O’er golden Lusitane, 
O’er all the wide-spread bounds of deep-deploring Spain. 


From that bold cliff of Cales 
Where towers the out-raged Lord, 
And, mail’d by Vengeance, hails 
Yon hosts, yon barbarous horde, 
That, thirsting for thy blood, unsheath th’ insatiate sword. 


Hark! the war-trumpet brays, 
Its peal heaven’s concave rends ; 
The Moor its call obeys, 
While high in air ascends 
The banner, that o’er thee the shade of death extends. 


The ruthless Arab speeds 
Fierce brandishing his lance : 
Before me, barbed steeds 
In countless squadrons glance, 
And, warring with the wind, triumphantly advance. 


Beneath their onset fails 
Earth hid from human sight ; 
Ocean beneath their sails 
Retires, and day’s fair light ad: 
Thick-veil’d beneath their dust puts on the form of night. 


Their fleets deep-charged with war 
Swell on the sight: and lo! 
The billows wide and fer 
Tempested to and fro 
Foam at the Moor’s stern oars, and boil beneath the blow. 


March._yo L. XIX. NO. LXXV. v 
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From Afrie’s burning sand 
Fair gales consenting blow. 
A trident-sceptred hand, 
Beck’ning their beaked prow, 
Widens th’ Herculean strait, and smooths the deep below 


Canst thou in wanton play 
Ill-fated Cava court, 
Nor hear the war-trump bray, 
Nor see, to mock thy sport, 
The anchor’d fleet at rest moor'd in th’ Herculean port ? 


It moves, it speeds, it flies, 
It sweeps o'er mount and plain: 
Fresh blood the war-spur dyes, 
Loose in the wind each rein, 
The scymitar unsheathed, like lightning, flames o'er Spain. 
No pause, no peace, no rest, 
Fierce War's red tides o’erflow : 
Alike, who mails his breast, 
Or dares on foot the foe, 
All, horse and horsemen sink, worn out with toil and woe. 


Thou, Betis! red with slain, 
With thine, and stranger blood, 
On to the neighbouring main 
Thou whirl'’st along thy flood 
Bruised helms, and bleeding knights, that long the Moor withstood. 
Five days, stern Mars unspent 
The equal fight maintain’d ; 
On equal slaughter bent, 
The sixth proud Afric gain'd, 
And thee, oh land beloved, with barbarous arm enchain’d. 

























SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE, 
(In continuation.) 


M. Lemontey had the honour of being one of the presidents of the famous 
Constituent Assembly, which will be a lasting memorial of the real worth of 
the French character. Though a hired writer, as was evident from his ae- 
cepting the odious post of dramatic censor, yet as the author of the “#* 
mille du Jura,” M. Lemontey is in a certain degree justifiable. 

Between the years 1800 and 1805, Bonaparte was very useful to Franee. 
In 1800 the French people were ruined, and were looked upon with contempt 
by those foreign nations who had beaten them out and out in 1799. The 
Directory was the prey of roguery. Men such as Ouvrard were the friends 
of Barras, and assisted him in defrauding the public. The consequence Was, 
that the Dirsetory sank into utter contempt. In the short space of four 
years, viz. from 1800 to 1805, Bonaparte raised France to prosperity. Our 
finances were restored, and specie was substituted for assignats, without any 
of those terrible shocks which had been predicted by Mollet-Dupan, Burke, 
and other eacmies of the Revolution. M. Lemontey might, therefore, com 
scientiously praise Bonaparte. He was the saviour of France down to the 
year 1805 ; and it is only to be regretted that he ever survived the Austral 
campaign. 

After the publication of the “ Famille du Jura,” M. Lemontey commenced 4 
history of France, from the death of Louis XIV. (1715) to the French Reve- 
lution (1789). Judging of this work from a portion of it which I have hea 
read, it a» ears to be written in a style of affectation, but, at the same time, 
with considerable talent. The union of these qualities characterizes the works 
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of the best French writers of the reign of Louis XV. M. Lemontey, though 
a very timid man, had the courage to publish, some years ago, the introduc. 
tion to his history, under the following title, “* De Il’Etablissement Monar- 
chique de Louis XIV.” This volume is excellent, and it will, no doubt, be 
read with pleasure a hundred years hence. ‘The author has succeeded in 
blending the useful with the azreeable, an art unknown among our contem- 

wary historians. The perusal of this little volume, together with the Secret 
Memoirs of Duclos, and the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, will enable any one 
to acquire, in the space of a month, and in a very agreeable way, a sutlicient 
ret wee of the events of Louis XIV’s reign. ° 

M. Lemontey also published an abstract of Dangeau’s Memoirs, in one 
yolume, which now welts at 20 franes, because the author was afraid to allow 
any bookseller to.reprint it. Madame de Genlis, the most Jesuitical woman 
that ever lived, likewise published an abstract of the same work, in which 
truth is perverted and falsehood dressed up in the most artful way imagin- 
able. In the indignation excited by this publication, M. Lemontey imme- 
diately set to work and prepared a genuine abstract of Dangeau’s Memoirs, 
which has been translated into English. The Marquis de Dangeau was one 
of Louis XLV’s most servile courtiers. Ilis testimony is, therefore, unques- 
tionable, when he relates circumstances unfavourable to the Grand Mo- 
narque. 

The honesty manifested by M. Lemontey in the publication of this abstract 
alarmed the ministers of Charles X. Immediately on the death of M. Le- 
montey they endeavoured to get possession of his papers. Baron de Damas, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, a man remarkable for his piety, was ap- 
pointed by the Jesuits to continue M. Lemontey’s history of the eighteenth 
century, and to endeavour to procure the manuscript. Should he succeed in 
this attempt, the work will not appear in print until after it has been unmer- 
cifully mutilated, and probably interpolated with passages favourable to the 
doctrines of the Jesuits. The History of Poland, by Ralhiéres, shared a 
similar fate, in 1802. ‘The Minister for Foreign Affairs claimed the manu- 
script: but in that case the Government had a sort of right to make this 
claim ; for Ralhiéres had received, during a series of years, a pension of 800 
francs per annum, on condition of his writing a history of the anarchy and 
the — of Poland. 

Those who may be curious to know how the Catholic priests deal with the 
manuscripts of which they gain possession in this way, will find their ma- 
neuvres described in M. Daunou’s excellent preface to the first edition of 
Ralhitres ; for Napoleon directed the work to be published in 1805, just 
when he was about to attack Russia. He hoped to cast odium on the Russian 
Government by exposing its Machiavelian conduct towards Poland and her 
unfortunate king, Ponlatooeky. He little dreamed that he himself would 
one day pursue the very same line of conduct towards Spain and King 
Charles 1. | 

But to return to M. Lemontey, whose talent bears a considerable re- 
semblance to that of Ralhitres. The Chiefs of the Congregation are 
not the only persons who have urged the pious M. de Damas to en- 
deavour to possess himself of the manuscript of the “ History of the 
Eighteenth Gaun:” The Polignacs, the Mortimarts, the Goutauts, and 
other families attached tothe court, found that Lemontey’s work exposed 
them, not to public execration, (that would be only a minor consideration,) 
but to ridicule ; for Lemontey, who sold himself by turns to Napoleon and 
the Bourbons, and who in his actions was the devoted slave of power, was 
nevertheless inexorable with his pen. Fortunately for the interests of litera- 
ture, M. Seguier, President of the Royal Court of Paris, in his vexation at 
not being made a minister, has used his influence to oppose the first attempt 
made by M. Damas to obtain Lemontey s manuscripts. About eighteen 
months ago Government succeeded in gaining possession of the papers left 

M. Cambactres, who was Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, and Duke 

Parma under Napoleon. 

u 2 
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M. Lemontey would almost deserve to become the hero of another Bo. 
well. Last year, while he filled the disgraceful post of dramatic censor, he 
secretly furnished liberal articles to the Constitutionnel, on the express con. 
dition that the original manuscripts should be returned to him after being 
printed. Notwithstanding the lively tone of his writings, Lemontey was by 
no means brilliant in conversation, and he seemed to despise the society of 
women. He was penurious to a ridiculous extent. is income was upwards 
of thirty thousand franes a year, and yet, whenever he had occasion to yw 
into a fiaere in company with a friend, he always contrived, under some pre- 
tence or other, to elude the payment of the coach-hire. To his excessive 
avarice, and to that sentiment of fear which is the foundation of all avarice, 
his friends attribute the servility of his conduct to the successive Goverp. 
ments of France. Notwithstanding his handsome income, he exposed him. 
self to satirical attacks of the most degrading kind, by accepting the unfor. 
tunate post of dramatic censor, which did not bring him more than six 
thousand franes a year. 

No candidate having offered himself as the successor of Lemontey, the 
Academy postponed the election to the month of November. Now it is 
again deferred, and no man of any celebrity has yet proposed himself. 

It is a singular fact, that the public sitting of the French Academy for 
the reception of Baron Guiraud and M. Briffaut, was quite unattended. The 
academicians who came from the country to attend the ceremony, on learn- 
ing from the porter the deserted state of the hall, did not go in. There 
were only nine academicians present at the reception of the two inferior 
writers who have been chosen; while such men as M. M. de La Martine, 
(the ultra poet,) Royer-Collart, and Benjamin Constant, are not members of 
the Academy. ‘The contempt of the public immediately produced its effect. 
The Academy has chosen a popular subject for the prize of poetry to be 
awarded this year, viz. The Deliverance of Greece. 

At a late public sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions, we observed at 
the secretary’s desk M. Abel Remusat, the translator of the Chinese novel, 
and a young man whose insinuating manners have procured for him ten or 
twelve places, which were originally intended for ten or twelve literary 
men. This fortunate youth is M. Raoul-Rochette, who is engaged by the 
Jesuits of Fribourg to insult all the rest of Switzerland. He read a neecro- 
logical article on M. Barbié du Boceage, who prepared the Atlas for the 
Abbé Barthelemy’s Anacharsis. This notice, which was very well received, 
is from the pen of M. Dacier, now in his eighty-second year. M. Dureau 
de la Molle afterwards read an article on the productions and the popula- 
tion of Italy before the time of the Romans. This paper will form a sup- 
plement to a history of Italy by M. Niebhur of Berlin. A French translator 
is at present engaged in rendering M. Niebhur’s work clear and intelligible; 
and it is no very easy task to give intelligibility to the work of a German 
historian, who is continually wandering from his narrative into the platonic 
reveries of Kant. Niebhur’s work would be worth translating into English. 

At the conclusion of the article read by M. Dureau de la Molle, the great 
M. Quatremére de Quiney made his appearance. He is the dullest of all 
the members of the Institute. He even exceeds M. Moreau de Jounts. At 
sight of M. Quatremére de Quincy, who is easily recognizable by his tall 
stature, the audience rose en masse, and took their departure. 1 retired 
with the rest of the company, and therefore J cannot inform you what the 
academicians did in their secret committee. 

I must give you an account of a new comedy, entitled Le jeune Mari, é 
la Vieille Femme, which has recently been brought out here, and has been 
attended with great success. Morality, in France, has hitherto beet 
merely an affair of fashion, and this fact may be explained without pre 
dice to the French character. The omnipotence of fashion is merely one 
of the effects of absolute monarchy. Louis XIV. was not only absolute 1 
power, but his real greatness, which escaped the observation both of Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu, consisted in the control he exercised over pub 
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inion, and that among all classes of his subjects. Louis XIV. set up a 
model of conduct to the counsellors of the parliament of Paris, to the Dukes 
and Peers, to the physicians of Paris, and even to the meanest village no- 
tary. Moliere was the minister of opinion under Louis XLV., and his busi- 
ness was to excite laughter at the expense of every Frenchman who did not 
scrupulously imitate the pattern assigned to his particular class. This is 
the point on which Moliére’s comic humour turned; but he cannot be imi- 
tated in the present day. Peculiarity of conduct is no longer regarded as 
an offence. Before the audience laugh at any character in a comedy, they 
say.—“ but, perhaps, the man is happy in his own way.” M. Mazéres, the 
author of the new comedy, is a very clever young man. He is already 
known to the public as a joint writer with M. Scribe, who has furnished the 
Parisians with more entertainment than any other living author. 

Le jeune Mari is calculated to interest the English public no less than 
the French, for both countries furnish subjects for the humorous pictures 
of M. Mazéres. It is said, (but, perhaps, this is merely an idle story,) that 
for a few years past the hotels garnis of Paris have been thronged with 
English widows, usually very rich, though not very young. In most of 
the hitels garnis of Paris the tables d’héte are extremely select, as the phrase 
is. At these tables d’hote the wealthy widows attract the attention of young 
men of rank and title, Marquises or Counts at least. Introductions thus 
formed not unfrequently end in marriage ; but in a month or two after the 
wedding, the lady is probably discovered to be not quite so rich as was sup- 
posed, while the disparity of age between the husband and wife is in no 
way diminished. Sometimes, indeed, the title of the husband has been 
known to vanish along with the fortune of the English widow. 

Within the last year or two, twenty anecdotes of the above kind have 
been related. A pathetic author attempted to draw tears from the au- 
dience of the Odeon, by a comedy entitled LZ’ Ecole des Veuves ; but the 
piece excited no interest. M. Mazcres has not aimed at representing 
the gloomy side of the picture, in pourtraying the deception which both 

ies practise upon each other in these marriages. The following is 
asketch of the comedy:—A young man named Oscar de Beaufort has re- 
cently married a Madame Duperier, a woman old enough to be his mother.* 
Oscar (who is admirably represented by Michelot) has been dismissed 
from his regiment on account of misconduct, and he has married Madame 
Duperier in consequence of the importunities of his creditors. The lady 
advances vast sums of money to defray her husband's debts. But there is 
one debt still remaining unpaid, and Oscar finds it rather difficult to make 
his wife acquainted with it, because the creditor is no other than a fair 
- geramage At length he musters resolution to make the confession, 
which gives rise to a very humorous scene. The lady is extremely rich, 
but by the advice of an old friend all her property has been settled on her- 
self. Oscar is thus wholly dependant on his wife, and he is the slave of all 
her humours. He has an elegant cabriolet, which he dares not ride out in 
without his wife’s permission. Like all women who purchase husbands in 
this way, she is excessively jealous. She keeps a watchful eye upon him, 
and by way of guarding him against temptation, she suffers him neither to 
see nor speak to any woman but herself. Oscar is at length arrested and 
conveyed to Sainte Pelagie. Here he meets with some of his old com- 
panions, dissipated young men, who make him drink freely of champaign 
to drown his care, and who, moreover, inform him that, in virtue of a cer- 
tain article of the civil code, a portion of his wife’s fortune is at his disposal. 
Overjoyed at this discovery, and strongly fortified with wine, he leaves the 
son, (his wife having been prevailed on to pay the debt,) and returns 

e with the determination of being master in his own house. This scene 


tte 





r Madame Duperier is represented as a Creole, and not an Englishwoman. 
is is merely a little subterfuge of the author, for Creole ladies are pot now 
Possessed of large fortunes as they used to be. 
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is exceedingly diverting, and it ensured the success of the comedy. 
Paris is running to see Le jeune Mari. It might be converted into an at. 
tractive piece for the English stage. It is not less amusing than Vour 
favourite Paul Pry. 

The manners painted by M. Mazéres are bad enough, it is true. 
author has not ventured to make Madame Duperier a rich English widoy 
and Osear a young Marquess and the Colonel of a regiment. This the 
Censor would not have permitted. But the public are aware they can enj 
no dramatic amusement under the government of the Bourbons, except on 
condition of supplying in imagination all that the folly of the Censor strikes 
out of a new comedy. M. Mazéres has given a bold and lively picture of 
manners. His dialogue is smart and animated, and is interspersed with 
witty allusions to passing events. This is more than enough to secure public 
approbation in Paris. M. Mazéres has not servilely imitated Moliere, and 
therefore his piece will be understood and relished in London and in Rome, 
as well as in Paris. 

In ane of my former letters, I mentioned the Memoirs of M. Thibau- 
deau, one of Napoleon's counsellors of state, and the prefect of Marseilles, 
These Memoirs, though written in a tone of moderation, are, owing to the 
truths they contain, offensive to the reigning family. The police of Paris 
intimated to M. Thibaudeau, who is exiled in Belgium, that if he published 
the Srd and 4th volumes of his Memoirs he would be sent out of that 
country. M. Thibaudeau obtained an audience of the King of the Nether- 
lands, and acquainted his majesty with the threat of the French police. 
‘Lhe king appeared alarmed, and begged that M. Thibaudeau would do him the 
favour to retrain from publishing the 3rd and 4th volumes of his Memoirs 
while he remained in Belgium. Such is the degree of degradation and 
timidity to which kings have been reduced by the Holy Alliance. 

M. Thibaudeau was by no means friendly to Bonaparte ; but, seeing him 
calumniated by every dull and servile writer in Europe, he determined, 
since he could not publish his own Memoirs, to describe Napoleon's dis 
cussions and conversations in his council of state. This little work, which 
consists of 1 vol. octavo, is entitled Memoirs of the Consulate, from 1799 to 
1804. The picture is executed in a style worthy of the subject, and this is 
perhaps more than can be said of any work that has hitherto appeared 
respecting Napoleon. The merit of M. Thibaudeau’s Narrative induces me 
to depart from my rule of not quoting from published works, and { subjein 
a fragment, which I trust will not be sea uninteresting. The question 
of the re-establishment of the Catholic faith in France does not exhibit one 
of the best points of Napoleon’s character. That measure occasioned the 
restoration of the Jesuits, who have excited the present troubles in Por- 
tugal, and who may perhaps one day stir up rebellion in Lreland. 

“For the space of some months,” says M. Thibaudeau, “‘ it had been 
known that Napoleon was negotiating a concordat with the court of 
Rome. The Prelate Spina, Cardinal Gonsalvi, and Father Caselli, were 
the plenipotentiaries of the Pope in Paris ; Joseph Bonaparte, the Counsellor 
of State, Cretel, and the Abbé Bernier, were the plenipotentiaries of the 
First Consul. 

“ Immediately priests and statesmen were in full activity, all striving 
to obtain ascendency for their rival systems and pretensions. ‘The mere 
fact of a negotiation with the Pope sufficiently showed what might be ex 
pected to result from it, and what the First Consul had in view. 

“On the 2ist Prairial, the Counsellor of State N—— dined at Malmaison. 
After dinner he and the First Consul walked out in the park, and their 
conversation turned upon religion. Napoleon discussed the systems 
philosophers, concerning various religious faiths, deism, natural religion, 
&e. the regarded them all as the visionary dreams of metaphysicians, 
the head of whom he ranked Garat. ‘ Last Sunday,’ said he, ‘I va 
walking here amidst this solitude, this silence of nature, when | suddenly 
heard the bell of the church of Ruel. A sensation of awe came over me 
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Such is the force of early habits and early education! 1 said to myself, 
What an impression must this make upon the minds of simple and credulous 
men! What can your philosophers and metaphysicians say to this? <A 
nation must have a religion; and that religion should be in the hands of 
the Government. Fifty emigrant priests, in the pay of England, had in- 
fluence over the French clergy. ‘Their influence must be destroyed ; and for 
this the authority of the Pope is requisite. He takes away their benetices, 
or forces them to resign them. It is declared, that the Catholic religion, 
being that of the majority of the French people, its exercise should be 
lated. The First Consul nominates fifty bishops; the Pope institutes 
them. These bishops create the curés, who are paid by the state. They 
take the oath. Those priests who do not submit are banished. The heads 
of the Church are empowered to punish those who preach against the 
Government. ‘The Pope confirms the sale of the property of the clergy: he 
consecrates the republic. Salvam fac rem Gallicam will be sung. The bull 
has arrived. There are only a few expressions to be changed. It will be 
said that I am a Papist ; but I am nothing. I was a Mahometan in Egypt, 
and I will be a Catholic here for the good of the people. I adopt no reli- 
creed—but the sentiment of a God—.’ Then raising his hands to 
ven, he added, ‘ By whom was all this created ?’ 

“«N now spoke in his turn, for he had hitherto listened in silence. 

“« To discuss the necessity of religion is departing from the question. 
But religion may exist without a clergy ; for priests and a clergy are two 
very different things. A clergy is a hierarchy, animated by one uniform 
= and object. It is a body, a power, a colossus. If this body be under 

e control of the chief of the state, it is only a secondary evil; but if it 
acknowledge a foreign prince as its temporal head, it becomes a rival power. 
Never was the situation of France more favourable for a great religious re- 
volution. You have now the Constitutionalists, the Apostolic Vicars of the 
Pope, the emigrant Bishops in England, and many shades in these three 
divisions. Citizens and priests, all are disunited ; and the majority of the 
people are indifferent on the subject of religion.’ 

“* You are mistaken,” said Napoleon: “ the clergy still exists, and will exist 
as long as the people cherish that religious spirit which is inherent in them. 
We have seen republics and democracies ; but never any state without reli- 
gion, without worship, and without priests. Would it not be better to regu- 

religious worship, and to discipline the priests, than to suffer things to 
go on as they are? The riests now preach against the republic. Must they 
be banished? No. For before that could be done, the whole system of go- 
vernment must be changed. The government is beloved on account of its 
respect for religion. The English and the Austrians may be banished ; but 
this course cannot be adopted towards Frenchmen who have families, and 
who are guilty only on the score of religious opinion. Means must be taken 
to attach them to the republic.’ 

“* They will never be sincerely attached to it. The Revolution has deprived 
them of their honours and their wealth. They will therefore always wage 
war against it. ‘They will be less dangerous when dispersed, than when or- 
ganized and combined. There is no need of banishing or persecuting any 
one. Every priest may say mass as he understands it, and every Frenchman 
may attend either the church or the temple ; and finally, should the incom- 

ibility between the priests and the republic go so far as to disturb the 

ame d would not hesitate to sacrifice the priests to secure public tran- 
quilli 
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en you would proscribe them ?’ 
“* Would you have the Revolution proscribed ?’ 
“* This is playing upon words. 
_“*No; it is coming to a clear understanding. Besides, with good dis- 
cipline and an intelligent police, I do not think it would be necessary to push 
matters to that length.’ é 
“* And I must tell you that the priests who would accept functions, would 
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by so doing make a schism with the old titularies, and would thus be in. 
terested in preventing their return, and favouring the new order of 
things.’ 

aed wish that, but I do not expect it. Besides, this is but a very little 
point in the great question. ‘The Catholic religion has become intolerant, 
and its priests are counter-revolutionists. Their spirit and the spirit of the 
age are wholly at variance. We are nearer to the Gospel than they are,’ 
~ «What we are doing will be a mortal blow to popery.’ 

« «On the contrary, it will be reanimated. It will acquire new strength,’ 

««« Was it not necessary that I should do exactly the reverse of Henry [VY 

«« Pifferent times demand different manners. For my part, if we must 
have an established religion, I shall be better pleased.’ 

«You do not understand the business.’ 

«« All is prepared. We are in a situation very different from England and 
Germany. The age of the Reformation had no Bonaparte. In the present 
state of the public mind if you utter but a single word, popery is overthrown, 
and France Slee a Protestant country.’ 

«* Yes, one half, ‘ observed Napoleon ;’ and the other half will remain 
Catholic. Weshall have interminable disputes and contests.’ 

“<1f this reasoning had been adopted at the time of the Revolution, the 
Constitutional Assembly would have shrunk back in fear of feudalism, and 
the National Convention would have been overawed by royalty and dynasty. 
All revolutions, whether political or religious, excite resistance. .. .’ 

««« Why provoke it on the part of the people and the priests? Enlightened 
men do not rise up to oppose Catholicism ; they are indifferent about it. I 
therefore spare troubles at home and abroad: with the help of the Pope, I 
can...’ Here Napoleon stopped. 

“«* The sacrifices you will make will render you dependent upon him. You 
have to do with an artful enemy, who is more formidable to those who keep 
terms with him than to those who break with him at once. You now see only 
the fair side of the business. But when you think you have settled every 
thing with the Pope, you will see what will happen. " The opportunity will 
never occur again, if you suffer it to escape... .’ 

“ After a moment's reflection, he added :—‘ There is now no such thing as 
sincerity or faith. There is nothing more to be taken from the clergy. 
This is merely a political matter. Things are too far advanced, and the 
eourse which I have adopted appears the safest.’ 

“ * Indeed, since the Bull has arrived, all that I can say is useless.’ 

“ Meanwhile the negotiations lingered. Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Pope's 
Secretary of State, came to Paris to give the finishing touch to the religious 
restoration. Some days after this, (on the 2d Messidor) the First Consul, 
talking to three Counsellors of State at Malmaison, said :—‘I had a conver- 
sation with Cardinal Gonsalvi, and I told him that if the Pope will not come 
to a conclusion, we will establish a Gallican Church. He replied, that the 
Pope would do all that was proper for the First Consul. The Cardinal said 
to Talleyeand, ‘People think I am a devotee ; but nosuch thing. I love 
pleasure as well as the rest of the world." The Cardinal and M. Spina regret 
that they cannot go to the theatre, for fear of scandalizing the French 

clergy ; while in Rome they visit places of amusement in company with their 
mistresses. The clergy of Paris have presented me a petition, complaining 
of the arbitrary conduct of the Prefect of Police towards the priest Four- 
nier.* Ianswered, that the Prefect had only acted by order of the Govern- 
ment. I wished to show you, that when I choose to give a hint, the priests 
must obey the civil power. They retired without making any reply. Four- 
nier is their Coryphius, and they are much hurt at the way in which he has 
been treated. It is a revolutionary act ; but until order be established, such 








* Fournier was arrested and conveyed to Charenton as a lunatic, because he 
preached against the Government. 
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things are unavoidable. Fournier shall not return to France; he shall be 


sent to Italy, and I will recommend him to the Pope.’ 

« At the sitting of the Council of State on the 18th Thermidor, after a 

discussion on public education, the First Consul said :— 

«“*] have to address the Council on a very important subject ; viz. the con- 
yention made with the Pope or mer | religious affairs,’ (26th Messidor. 

“ He described the situation of France as it had been during the Revels: 
tion, and as it then was; he repeated all that has been above detailed on 
this subject, and having ordered the convention to be read, he thus 
continued :— 

«« There will be fifty Bishops, who will receive from five to six thousand 
francs, and about six thousand curés, one to each canton. The Bishops shall 
be paid out of the secret service money, and the curés out of the revenue of 
the additional centimes. I have settled what concerns the Protestants. The 
Calvinists have their head establishment at Geneva. There is no objection 
to that. The Lutherans received their ministers from the German Princes ; 
and a sad set was sent tothem. In future they will themselves nominate 
their ministets. The Lutherans of Strasburgh have demanded this. As to 
the Jews, they are a nation apart. They have no connection with any 
other sect. Besides, their number is too small to claim particular atten- 
tion.’ 

“ The First Consul broke up the sitting without consulting the Council on 
any point connected with the treaty. He had indeed intimated that he 
could dispense with its assistance. 

“ This communication was coldly received. 

“Gonsalvi returned to Rome; Spina remained in Paris. The Pope rati- 
fied the treaty which had been concluded there, and sent Cardinal Caprara 
as legate a latere..... 

“ No sooner was the concordat signed, and preparations made for carry- 
ing it into execution, than obstacles and difficulties arose on all sides. The 
resignation of the old Bishops, and the constitutional Bishops, the nomina- 
tion of the new ones, their institution, the Gallican liberties, &c. were so 
many causes of rivalry, pretension, theological controversy, and internal 
discord. The old Bishops were divided: some declared their submission 
to the Pope, and resigned their sees, while others refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Holy Father, and asserted that they were better 
Catholics than he. The constitutional Bishops were all docile. But the 
Pope required them to make retractations, which they resisted. The 
First Consul was obliged to interfere in these disputes ; but the Court of 
Rome was not quite so accommodating as before the concordat. 

“There was no sect, not even the handful of Parisian Theophilanthro- 
pists preaching in the desert, to whom the First Consul did not direct 
attention. In a sitting of the Council of State, at which the Minister of 
Police was present, the First Consul made some very warm remarks on 
the subject of a printed discourse which had been delivered among the 
Theophilanthropists. 

“¢ They complain,’ said he, ‘that the Pope will rule in France, and that 
we are retrograding to the fourth century. They seized the pretence of 
the funeral oration of a brave soldier. I foresaw this. These people can 
scarcely be called a sect ; they are merely a club. They have begun b 
flattering the military with the view of gaining them over. I do not wis 
to molest any one for religious opinions ; but these people shall not, under 
that pretence, interfere in public affairs. They have six or seven churches 
in Paris, and their number does not exceed two hundred. Let them have a 
chapel! If their leaders had been well reprimanded, al] this might have 
been prevented. They cry Vive la Reveillére! Certainly I have nothing to 
say against that. La Reveillére may be an honest man. He and Chenier 
write their discourses. They are very well done. The others cannot write. 
We understand French... .. And then again the constitutional priests 
are raised up against me.’ 
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“ These words were addressed to Fouché, whom the First Consul accused 
of not having done his duty. He then spoke in a low tone to the two other 
Consuls, and a moment after said—‘ Citizen Lagarde, prepare an order for 
shutting up the Theophilanthropists.’ 

‘«‘ A proclamation of the Consul’s announced the re-establishment of wor. 
ship. On the following day (Easter Sunday) the law was solemnly pro. 
mulgated in Paris. All the corporations, the public authorities, and the 
Consuls, repaired to Notre Dame. Though etiquette had already made 
considerable progress, many went merely in fiacres with the numbers con. 
cealed. On this occasion the servants of the First Consul appeared jp 
livery, and the members of the diplomatic body were requested to bri 
their attendants in livery. A similar request was addressed to the public 
functionaries who had private carriages. Mass was performed pontifically 
by Cardinal Caprara. ‘The new Bishops took the oath. After a discourse 
delivered by M. de Boisgelin, who had been raised to the Archbishopric of 
‘Tours, Te Fae for the general peace, and for the peace of the church 
closed the ceremony, which was accompanied by discharges of artillery and 
all sorts of military pomp. In the evening there was an illumination, and 
a concert at the Tuileries. 

“The military were very much averse to this religious ceremony, and 
much annoyed at being obliged to be present at it. The First Consul asked 
General Delmas how he liked the ceremony. The General replied, «It 
was a fine piece of monkish mummery. Nothing was wanting but to get 
back the million of men who have been killed in destroying what you are 
re-establishing.’ : 

‘‘ Some days after, at a dinner given by General Moreau, at which were 
»resent Berthier, Marmont, and Delmas, the latter was asked what the 
First Consul had said to him—‘ Whatever he said,’ replied Delmas, ‘1 
don’t care for it.’ The First Consul being informed of this was very angry 
with Berthier for not having, in quality of minister of war, dismissed 
Delmas. ‘That General was afterwards banished for his disrespectful con- 
duct to the Consul, and for the opposition he manifested to every measure 
then proposed. . . . 

« A report was circulated that the First Consul had determined on having 
the standards of the army consecrated, and that he dared not do it because 
the troops had declared that they would trample them under foot. 

“ A caricature was secretly handed about, representing the First Consul 
drowning in a tub of holy water, and some bishops forcing him down to the 
bottom of the tub with their crosiers. 

“ The Government and all the public offices abandoned the counting by 
decades, and adopted the hebdominal system. No public business was done 
on Sundays. A decree was issued, ordering that the publications of mar- 
riages should take place on that day. The Archbishop of Paris performed 
mass in the chapel of the Tuileries. 

_ The re-establishment of the clergy was not effected, as has been said, 
without considerable conflict and opposition, and consequently a great deal 
of bitterness towards the First Consul. The public knew nothing of this, 
because care was taken to prevent the subject being mentioned in the jour- 
nals. ‘The line of demarcation was not yet obliterated between the consti- 
tutional priests and the refractory priests. The latter alone were pure in 
their own eyes, and in those of the Church of Rome. The predilection 
shown by the Pope and the Government for them, threw the others out of 
favour. The civil authority was frequently at variance with the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, which was gradually regaining all that it had lost during the 
Revolution, and was attempting to restore institutions and rights which had 
been abolished by laws and rules of conduct no longer conformable with the 
spirit and opinions prevailing in France. The First Consul had therefore 4 
great deal of trouble in maintaining the equilibrium between Church and 
State. Under any other man, the Carey would soon have acquired their old 
preponderance, or drawn down fresh ealamities upon him. For though 4 
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great number of prelates and priests were really animated by the love of 


and charity, there were many ambitious, enthusiastic and turbulent 
irits, whom no danger would have awed. 

« A circumstance occurred in Paris, which gave rise to a decided expres- 
sion of public feeling respecting an act of intolerance. 

“ Mademoiselle Chameroi, an opera-dancer, died, and the performers of 
all the theatres attended her remains to the Church of Saint Roch. The 
Curé refused to receive the body, and closed the church doors. This excited 

at murmurs among the populace, who threatened violence to the Curé, 
ut d’Azincourt, the actor, succeeded in calming them. The procession then 
repaired to the chapel of the Sisters of Saint Thomas, where the curate per- 
formed the funeral service without hesitation. 

« This affair was alluded to at the public audience of the First Consul at 
Saint Cloud. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘was the body carried to the church? The 
burial-place is open to every one, and it might have been conveyed straight 
there.’ ” 

“ The public generally blamed the Curé, and on the 30th Brumaire, the fol- 
lowing article oes in the Moniteur. It bore evident marks of having 
emanated from the First Consul. 

“ «The Curé of Saint Roch, in a moment ofinfatuation, refused to pray for 
Mademoiselle Chameroi, and to admit her remains into the church. One of 
his colleagues, a reasonable man, understanding the true spirit of the gospel, 
received the funeral train in the church of the Sisters of Saint Shamon 
where the service was performed with all the customary ceremonies, 

“« The Archbishop of Paris has ordered the Curé of Saint Roch to be sus- 
pended for three months, in order that he may recollect that Jesus Christ 
commanded us to pray even for our enemies, and that being brought back to 
asense of his duty by meditation, he may learn that all the superstitious 
forms preserved by some rituals, which have been created by enthusiasts 
in the ages of superstition, degrade religion by their folly, and are proscribed 
by the Concordat, and by the law of the 18th Germinal.’ " 





A CHANCERY LAW-SUIT. 


Letter I. 


Clara to her Brother Humphry. 


Dear Brother,—I promised to give you an account of our deeds 
and doings here during your absence, Nothing particular has hap- 
pened. We have had a visit from ——, and have been taking our 
usual walks in the neighbourhood. You can’t think, Humphry, how 
we miss you. 

[Here follow several passages uninteresting to the general reader. | 

Oh! one thing has occurred, certainly: it does not, to be sure, con- 
cern us much, but you may like to hear it, as it’s a matter of business. 
You remember two fields which papa set his heart upon so much, just 
by Crooked Corner. Well, Farmer Brush agreed to sell them at last, 
and papa and he came to terms about the price. When papa began to 
communicate with Mr. Brush through his attorney, the man refused to 
perform his agreement; and so papa’s going to law about it. The 
lawyer says, that papa is clearly in the right; and you know how sadly 
he wanted those fields. It’s so ill-natured of Farmer Brush. Let me 
hear from you soon, and believe me, &c. CLARA. 




















A Chancery Law-suit. 


Lerrer II. 
Farmer Brush to Lawyer Sweep. 


July 11, 1810. 
So, Sir, your humble servant—so I’m to be bothered with a chan- 


cery suit about them there fields. Old Testy knows very well that he 
agreed to pay half the conveyance; but, however, I know what a 
chancery law-suit is, though he mayn'’t. I'll spin the time out, I'l] 
promise him ; and so, Sir, your humble servant, 


Tuomas Brusn. 
Your notice don’t appear to me to be regular, and so I shan’t take 
any account of it. 


Lerrer IIT. 
Lawyer Twist to Farmer Brush, 


Sir,—As you have entrusted me with your defence in this case, I 
feel bound in fairness to give you the best advice, which I do most 
conscientiously. However desirous you may be to harass your adver- 
sary, and however advisable that course may be under certain circum- 
stances, I cannot say that your determination not to appear will be by any 
means safe, If you had looked at the little label which must have accom. 
panied the subpoena, you would have scen there what you are required 
to do, and what will become of you if you refuse. Don’t be obstinate, 
Mr. Brush. You have been hospitable enough to give me some ex- 
cellent ale more than once when I have passed your house, and I would 
fain be friendly to you. You tell me, that if they attach you, you will 
run away: but what will be the consequence? The sheriff will return 
that you are not to be found; and the results will be an attachment 
with proclamations, a commission of rebellion, a sergeant at arms to 
carry you off to the Fleet, and then a commission of sequestration, 
which will swallow up your crops, and ale-cellar, and all. Don’t be 
obstinate then, but appear at once, and answer the bill which has been 
filed against you. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Huncerrorp Twist. 


Letrer IV. 
Lawyer Twist to Farmer Brush. 


Never was there such an obstinate fellow! Why, Mr. Brush, do 
you know what you are about? Do you know that we might have de- 
layed the plaintiff three-quarters of a year, if you had been commonly 

rudent? You have consented to appear, and now you won’t answer. 
hat new freak is this? The attachment has been issued against you, 
and the sheriff will soon put his hand upon you, and then you will be 
sent to the Fleet for contempt. Cepi corpus, I have taken his body, 
will be the word. Put in your answer by me instantly. I'll tell you 
how a silly old maid acted once. She thought, poor simpleton! to baffle 
the Court of Chancery by pertinacity, and so refused to answer. They 
soon had her up from York, where she lived, by attachment. Well, she 
still held out ; they sued oat a Aabeas corpus against her, and popped 
her into the Fleet. Still resolute. Another habeas, then an alias 
habeas, a pluries habeas, and an afas pluries habeas,—all separate 
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writs, Mr. Brush, and all to be paid for. Then, for she was quite 
firm, the plaintiff took her bill pro confesso, as itis called, that is to 
say, the Court gave him leave to consider the old lady's silence as 
giving consent to the charges which he had made; and this they might 
as well have done at first. Now, Mr. Brush, what will you do? 
Your humble Servant, 
Huncerrorp Twist. 





Letrer V. 


Old Mr. Testy to Counsellor Longtail. 


Grandy Park House. 

Dear Longtail,—I am half mad, my dear fellow, and I am more 
than half ashamed of myself. How could I help it? I ought to have 
employed you as an old friend, I know I ought. But Sweep, my at- 
torney, told me that he could not change his ordinary counsel without 
offending them, and so I had Crossbill, Baitjudge, and Creamlip. 
They are all clever men, I believe. It has already cost me one hun- 
dred pounds, it has, this rascally law-suit. But I must tell you all 
about it, and then you can tell me what todo. There are two fields 
near my estate, worth about three hundred pounds at the utmost; and 
Brush the farmer, a litigating vexatious scoundrel, promised I should 
have them. He broke his word, for who could expect any thing better 
from him? and I was determined to make him fulfil his agreement (we 
had it all drawn up regularly in writing), and so I filed a bill against 
him. This was in July 1810. He took till April to answer a plain 
demand, and then there came furbished up to my lawyer such a mon- 
strous rigmarole, that I really had not the patience to read it. We ob- 
jected to it several times, and thus nearly two years were lost. Issue, 
as the lawyers call it, was at length joined, and of course I expected 
in Trinity Term 1813, that my case would be heard. It was no such 
thing, my good friend ; they told me that the evidence had not been 
published, that was the expression ; and I was not only obliged to wait 
for this arrangement, but they got into a trick on the other side of en- 
larging the publication—do you know what that means ?—and this 
was a further tax upon my purse, though they said it would not delay 
the cause if it was ripe for hearing. Ay! but there’s the villainy. 
Every cushion in the Court of Chancery ought to be a judge to hear 
the complaints of the suitors. And the judge ought to have an extra 
ear to take in all the well-founded objections to the long tedious prac- 
tice which, I know to my sorrow, prevails there. Ripe for hearing in- 
deed! I should like to know when it will be heard. Once I was at 
the top of the paper, as the phrase is, and I made sure of hearing the 
result of the long-winded business. My solicitor, mind you, had taken 
himself out of the way, not having the least idea, as he was pleased to 
say, that the cause would come on; upon which the Lord Chancellor or- 
dered my case to be popped down to the bottom of the paper. Now, I am 
an old fellow, Longtail, shrewd enough to know that the attorney won't 
reimburse me for his absence. Those lawyers always make up a fine 
tale for themselves. But, pardon me, I forget that | am writing to one. 
- «Come, as some old captive king said to a fellow-sufferer, when drawing 
their conqueror’s chariot, don’t let us despair, the lowest spoke in the 
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wheel will become the uppermost in turn. I got a-head at last again, and 
‘my solicitor promised roundly and hugely that he would stick to the 
chiet-judge like a leech, and that no accident should ever happen again 
1 was going to swear; no, | won't, I’m too old for that. ‘T'wo of win 
counsel were holding forth in the court of the Vice Chancellor, plead. 
ing there for some lucky dog or other who had managed to decoy the 
court into hearing him; and my junior counsel very modestly de. 
clared, that the responsibility of the case was far too great for his 
shoulders, though he keeps a brazen face enough above them; so my 
Lord waxed very wroth, and much ado there was to hinder him from 
dropping me down again, quite down to the bottom of the list again! 
You're a civil set of men, Longtail! I went after these runawa 

fellows, and told them how hard it was; and they were so plausible 
and so attentive, that I quite forgot to be angry with them. And 20, 
at length, another day was fixed,—and another—and another,— 
Now shall I—shall I pay the costs and give it up? Do advise one 
what to do. Dear Longtail, always yours, 

1814. Timotuy Testy. 


P.S. My lawyer tells me that mine is an uncommonly short suit 
indeed; only four years at present! 


Letrer VI, 


Lawyer Hawk*in the Country to Lawyer Kite, his agent in London, 


Hawk, Gent. one, &c. v. Pigeon. 
Dear Sir,—In this case be so good to have Pigeon arrested directly. 
Pigeon v. Hawk, Gent. one, &c. 

This litigating fellow must be stopped in his career. You will take 

care to put in a plea of privilege on my behalf, so that I shall be safe. 
Wool v, Cutpurse. 

I have paid the plaintiff 8/. damages for the bill on which he sued 
Mr. Cutpurse, and I have received ten guineas from him, being the 
extra costs which you tell me would not be allowed. I gave up the 
lien I had upon the eight pounds, as my client seems to be but a poor 
man. 

Smith v. Brown. 

Brown says he'll pay the 50/. rather than go into a Chancery suit, 
although he’s clearly in the right. I can’t persuade him to the contrary. 
I have no bad opinion of his sense, though, between ourselves ! 


Wappem v. Touchfurze. 

The defendant has been taking some sheep-dung from Small Cross 

Green, and we are going to make an example of him. You will 

lease sue out the writ, and let Mr. Subtle prepare the declaration. 
les the damages at one hundred pounds. Hle is a poor cottager, and 
this will be a lesson to him. 

By the way, I was present at a curious conversation between Mr. 
Longtail the barrister and old Testy, of Grandy Park, in which the 
counsellor defended the Court of Chancery most manfully, though 
nothing could = Testy that he had parted with his money in 4 
good cause. The best of it was, that Testy was found out by his own 
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confession in many attempts to delay the defendant; and so we had a 
good laugh at him. 1 am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


Maracui Hawk. 





Letrer VII. 
Clara to her Brother. 


Dearest Brother,—I can’t think what's come to Papa. He is very 
much altered of late since this odious law-suit. Formerly we had a 
little influence over him, and used to coax him into our little gaicties ; 
but now nothing but expense is talked of. 

All this trouble about two ugly parched-up meadows. I can't think 
what has occasioned the demur. The man said he would sell the fields, 
and now he refuses, I should say that he ought to be made without 
further delay. Papa compares his suit to all sorts of things—to a long 
sermon—to a great drought—sometimes to the period which we 
occupy in dressing when Colonel Longbow comes to dine here. No- 
thing is certain yet upon that subject, whether it will be Jane or my- 
self. I don’t care, not I. Poor Jane doesn’t look quite so well as she 
did. 1 wish you would come dov'n and put us into a little spirits. 

[The remainder of the letter upon indifferent topics. } 





Letrer VIII. 
Lawyer Sweep to Old Testy. 

Dear Sir,—I am rejoiced to have an opportunity of acquainting you 
that your cause is positively fixed for Thursday next, and I anxiously 
expect a speedy decree in your favour—of the result you shall have 
the earliest intimation. 

I remain, dear Sir, your faithful obedient Servant, 
James Sweer. 





Letter IX. 


From John Smith, Grocer, of Grandy, to his Wife Katherine. 
Bunch of Grapes Hotel, Thursday. 

Dear Kate—I got your’s yesterday, and am quite hurt that Tom 
Speed should have had no summons about this business of Squire 
Testy’s, when you know I had one. What does Lawyer What's-his- 
name mean? I'm as good as ‘Tom Speed; my father wasn’t hanged 
for robbing a hen-roost, and why shouldn’t they take my word as well 
as Tom Speed’s? But it’s all of a piece, wife ; and I'll tell you how 
they’ve served me since | have been in this smoky town. They had 
me up to a great big stone building in Chancery-lane, called the Six 
Clerks’ Office, and there I was shown to a man who took great notice 
of me, as though I'd been a smuggler, ora swindler, or something like 
that, but all in good part as I was told, only that I should have the 
jaunt of coming up all this way again, for ee of being cross- 
examined, (as they do at Size, I suppose). Well, they took a full ac- 
count of me, where I lived, and so forth, and then I was taken before 
such a grave-looking sensible man, and took an oath to tell the truth. 
Then they had me back again to be examined. Now I can’t for the 
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life of me tell why that serious gentleman shoudn't have heard all I had 
to say, instead of whisking me back again in that style. And I don't 
see any objection to the young man’s taking my oath, for an oath’s an 
oath, you see ; it would have saved so much time, and all would go on 
so easy. But the drollest thing of all was, (I'm a blunt, honest man, 
you know, Kate,) they wouldn’t let me tell all I wanted, for that Brush 
is a queer fellow, who has made me come up to town here, and I was 
going to give my opinion of him. ‘‘ Oh!” said they, “ you mustn’t tell 
us any thing which will not be of advantage to Mr. Brush; you have 
come here to be examined on his behalf;” and, although I told ’em that 
I did not think, in my conscience, that the farmer was right, it was of 
no consequence ; and so I said at once, that | had heard of Brush’s 
making the agreement about the fields, and that he ought to stand to it, 
and that he or his attorney must have been a great fool to have sent 
for me. ‘That was all hearsay, | was answered, and so I was allowed to 
depart. 

Souk think how the people contrive to sell their teas and sugars 
here so cheap. I hope James minds the shop and the till. There are 
a great many other very odd things in this place, Kate; but you shall 
hear all about it when I come home, which will be as soon as I’ve seen 
about that business of yours. God bless you! 


Your affectionate 
Joun Situ. 


Letrer X. 
Twist to his Clerk. 


What a — ass you are, Lionel Leatherhead, to send the summons 


to the wrong John Smith! Why he’s the grocer, and Testy’s one of his 
best customers. The case is half broke down by it. You'll never do 


for me, unless you look sharper than that.—I have sent another sum- 
mons: serve the right John Smith directly. 


Letter XI. 
To Timothy Testy, Esquire. 


I cannot help it, my dear sir; you would have it so. Not that I 
think your new witnesses could have proved much, but I am really not 
responsible for the delay, and it seems to me to be a pretty even match 
between Brush and you which should create the most. The publica- 
tion of evidence having taken place, the court could not entertain any 
application of the nature you required to vary it. We solicitors are li- 
able to very considerable and undeserved blame sometimes, when the 
matter complained of arises wholly from the obedience we pay to our 
client’s wishes. 1 merely say thus much to justify myself from having 
protracted the suit, and assure you in conclusion, that no efforts shall 
be wanting on my part to bring it to a speedy termination. 

I remain, my dear sir, your very faithful obedient servant, 


James SwEer. 
Timothy Testy, Esq. Grandy Park House. 


To be continued. 
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THE CONTINUATION OF VIVIAN GREY. 


This is a Work of some originality and of considerable interest. 
The Author’s apparent design in the character of Vivian Grey is to 
trace from the earliest, and perhaps to the latest formation, that muta- 
bility of the human being whose conduct is too often influenced by his 
fortunes and his passions, "yO re: by stern philosophy, and 
ungoverned by fixed principles. He takes his hero up in earliest boy- 
hood, and, even before his school life, the germs of action have dropped 
into the soil. The artificial heat of society hastens to too sudden a ma- 
turity—The Age, says our Novelist, was not less corrupted, than the 
being it had generated. Ambition was the Dalilah of his passions, 
and his daring and precocious genius hurried him into a career of poli- 
tical intrigue, which exhibits many rapid scenes of passion and self-tor- 
ment. ‘The subject is ethical; vanity is mortified, and vice is misera- 
ble—and the wretched victim “ retires from the world before his 
time.” 

Such is the theme of the first two volumes, which the writer has him- 
self well described. He now tells us, that ‘it was obtruded on the 
public for no unworthy reason, in as hot and hurried a sketch as ever 
yet was penned ; but like its subject, for what is youth but a sketch— 
a brief hour of principles unsettled, passions unrestrained, powers unde- 
veloped, and purposes unexecuted!” ‘There was something startling in 
these volumes, in the manner, as well as in the subject. ‘The scenes 
and the actors bore a vivid air of reality, and there was a springiness in 
the mind, a boldness of conception, and a coruscation in the style, above 
the level of ordinary productions. But the youth of the author was 
at least as apparent as his genius. The singular indiscretion of intro- 
ducing the names of certain contemporaries, although evidently more in 
sport than in malice, occasioned him the usual fate of being misinter- 
preted ¢ real names tov, as is not uncommon in these cases, were 
attached to his fictitious characters—and like him who, having pre- 
sumed to become the historian of the Sylphs and Gnomes, was 
imagined on his sudden disappearance to have fallen as their victim, 
the writer of Vivian Grey appears to have been cuffed and pinched by 
his own impersonal faeries. 

The continuation of the tale opens after Vivian Grey's residence at 
Heidleburg about a year. Whether he took acourse of German phi- 
losophy, or other hellebore, the medicine was sovereign for his moody 
humours, but apt to induce apathy. At first, “ he felt himself a broken- 


hearted man, and looked for death, the delay of which was no blessing ; 


but the feelings of youth which had misled him in his burning hours of 
joy, equally deceived him in his days of sorrow.” Life became less 
burdensome, “ for, if it be the lot of man to suffer, it is also his fortune 
to forget.” Vivian had at least gained experience; he had suffered, 
and had seen others suffer. ‘“ But he commenced by founding his phi- 
phy on a new error, for he fancied himself passionless, which man 
never is. His trials had been severe, and, because he could no longer 
interest himself in any of the usual pursuits of men, he believed that he 
could interest himself in none. Subdued but not melancholy, contem- 
Plative but not gloomy, he left his solitude.” 
Thus, Vivian Grey has lost his idiosyncrasy, his constitutional pecu- 
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liarity. He goes to join ‘“‘the great and agitated crowd of beings,” 
himself no longer agitated. This state is well touched on by one 
of those original images in which our author delights. “In his ¢. 
reer through the world he resembled a turbid mountain-river, whose 
colour had been cleared, and whose course had been calmed in its 
passage through a lake.” On this “second venture into life,” his 
apathy has frozen him into the marble of mythology: his sensations 
are gradually to be communicated; his slumbering faculties to be 
developed ; and new desires and new aversions are to give motion to 
the statue. 

The scene continues in Germany, through a series of diversified 
adventures, and a vast variety of dramatic personages. Novel-read. 
ers, accustomed to a unity of action, and to home-scenes, and what 
has been, not unhappily, described as “the fetters of a regular story,” 
may consider that the interest is diminished by the succession of 
unconnected adventures, and the introduction of foreign characters, 
Unquestionably, one of the rarest inventions is the comic or prose 
epopee, as exhibited in the admirable Fable of Tom Jones, which 
remains unparalleled ; but, as we do not find in miscellaneous life that 
exquisite coherence of incidents, where every single one is made to ad- 
vance the catastrophe, a fiction so artificially constructed, and so regu- 
larly rounded by its completion, must be deemed rather an evidence of 
the ingenuity of the tale-teller, than the truest display of human affairs, 
Some of the finest productions in this department of literature, in their 
unconnected scenes and foreign cast of character, cannot boast of this 
felicity of plot, which has often been considered rather as the frame- 
work of the picture, than the picture itself. Who, however, has not 
found Gil Blas very companionable, though his versatile adventures 
change their actors with their scenes ; and who has not felt, that the 
very individuals whom he had observed at London, Blas knew at 
Madrid? Le Sage, in his comprehensive view, took in general nature, 
and not that particular nature which is found in a neighbourhood—in a 
community—or even in a nation—such as we observe the backward 
taste of some German Novelists is still doing ; painting local customs, 
individual manners, and peculiar situations, drawn from their own 
contracted circle. Such feeble copyists of nature can never attain to 
the highest faculty in fictitious composition—INvENTION, or what we 
would call the Ideal of human life. 

This ideal of the human character, among others in this fiction, 
has created two very singular and contrasted personages, in the low 
comic character of the buffoon Essper George, and the mysterious and 
fanciful statesman, Beckendorff. Perhaps they have no exact proto 
types in life, yet, being founded on a close study of human nature, the 
writer seems to have assembled together the diversified characteristics 
of a class of beings into one being, in an unity of personifications, and 
a harmony of manners, 

We were early attracted by the pleasantry and agility of the clever 
knave Essrer Geores, so lithe in mind and body. We soon 
covered that the quaint fellow would “ jest a twelvemonth in a hos 
pital.” His gibes, his mimetic faculties imitative of the cries of ant 
mals, or the sounds of instruments—his practical, but original jokes— 
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often his rich vein of wit—his alertness of body and his impromptu 
shrewdness,—his persiflage in ying the peculiar expressions of 
bis companions, humouring while laughing at them,—all these, render 
George an amusing droll. His mode of conversation partakes 
of the wildness and versatility of the doubtful son of a prince or a 
—for Essper was rather confused about his birth. hen Vivian 
inquired bis age, he said, *‘ | was no head at calculating from a boy, 
but I do remember that I am two days older than one of the planets.” 
“ How is that?” ‘* There was one born in the sky, Sir, the day I was 
christened with a Turkish crescent.” He tells us, that, “ like all 
travellers, he had seen more than he remembered, and remem- 
bered more than he had seen.” There is often a random sort of 
wisdom in his flashes of merriment, and an honesty of intention in 
his craftiness. This child of levity and fun is perpetually exciting our 
tisible emotions, or else he would not always escape the stocks for 
his Puck-like mischievousness. Even in his misery, there is a drol- 
lery which shows, that constitutionally this human being knows not 
to be unhappy. But he has the sympathies of humanity. His ro- 
mantic attachment to Vivian must not be forgotten. Our hero having 
accidentally rescued him from a cracked skull at Frankfort fair, when, 
in the character of a charlatan, he was inquiring after Truth in that 
great free city, Essper follows his protector from place to place, and it 
is from gratitude that he solicits servitude. 

In the delineation of the character of Beckendorff, there is an 
effort at uniting greatness with the truth of nature. Beckendorff 
is the minister of the Grand Duke of Reisenburg; of obscure ori- 
gin, “a man without a Von before his name,” and one who had 
refused the nobility which had been proffered to him, not only by his 
own monarch, but by most of the sovereigns of Europe, His presence 
seemed to mortify the court, the destinies of which he regulated. We find 
this great politician in a romantic solitude—an enthusiast of sensibility, 
whose soul dissolves in music, whose eye wanders among the stars 
he watches, the flowers he has himself planted, and the birds that 
often are allowed to escape from their aviary to feed and warble at 
his table. Thus he indulges many fancies; yet in this retreat he 
watched the security of the new kingdom, which his genius had raised 
to its present rank. There he meditated on the difficulties overcome 
during the influence of the great nation, and triumphed in the rapid 
revolutions of his policy between Napoleon and Metternich, which 


- ‘finally encircled the brows of his pupil, the former Margrave, with a 


Ducal crown. Beckendorff had not scrupled to resort to any 
measures for the interest of his monarch and his country, but in every 
object. had shown that personal aggrandizement had never been his 

t. 
“ A minister who has sprung from the people wil] always conciliate 
aristocracy: for having no family influence of his own, he endea- 
vours to gain the influence of others,” observes our author. As soon 
as Beckendorff was in place, the little German princes, who had long 
tyrannized over their provinces, conspired together. The new minis- 
mot me 2 fostered the conspiracy against himself, but took care to 
the treason unsuccessful. By these means he levelled their 

x 2 
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overgrown power in the state, and afterwards secured their favour by 
its gradual restoration. While, however, he weakened the power of 
the Lords, he increased the privileges of the Commons. In all this, 
the patriotic minister was alike the champion of the sovereign, and the 
guardian of the people. 

The court changed its German nationality. The Grand Duke's lady, 
by a left-handed marriage, was Madame Carolina. She was philoso. 
phical, piquant, and Parisian; the perfectibility of man her philosophy, 
** the science of conversation” her secret, and the “ Memoirs of the 
Court of Charlemagne” the grand attestation of her talents. In her 
liberal aspirations she sighed to have a Quarterly Review at Ashantee; 
and discussions about a free press, a reform in the constitution, and 
other interminable topics, engaged all the political and philosophical 
charlatans, whom her genius had congregated. She was vain, superfi- 
cial, heartless. Beckendorff’s was a mind that such a woman could not 
comprehend ; and he treated her with contempt, for, in his opinion, 
she had degraded the character of his pupil, the Grand Duke. Often 
Madame Carolina’s party were expecting a charter, or the institution of 
chambers, and the Grand Duke, alarmed at their eloquence, was on the 
point of concession—behold! Mr. Beckendorff rides up from his retreat 
to the residence, and the next day the whole crowd of philosophers are 
swept away from the royal presence, and the man of the people himself 
sets a severe censorship over the press. The modern Athens, as the 
court boasts itself, is, on a sudden, declared to be a Boeotia! 

The incidents at the court of Reisenburg are amusing. The operais 
the pride of Reisenburg, and the Grand Duke superintends its perfect 
orchestra. A ballet, the story of which is the Corsair of Lord Byron, is 
a gem of description for its imagination and the magic of the diction. At 
the review are exhibited the military evolutions of the Reisenburg army ; 
we are hurried amidst tirailleurs, huzzars, cuirassiers, and lancers ; and 
field marshal Von Sohnspeer explains, during a cold collation, a favourite 
mode of a deploying of cavalry, which it was settled would have been of 
great use to Clairfayt in the Netherlands, about eight and twenty years 
ago. The literary Madame Carolina invents a fancy-dress ball, which 
her sublime genius alone was equal to imagine. Wearied with common- 
place effects, she decided that the party, to use her own sublime phrase, 
should represent “ an age!” The difficulty was to fix on one. “The 
Committee of Selection,” after wavering between a primeval and an 
antediluvian age, to compliment the house of Austria, fix on the age of 
Charles the Fifth. The striking effects of the characters and the cos- 
tume are described with curious fidelity and splendour of fancy ; a new 
interest is excited in the story by the appearance of a mysterious lady, 
introduced by the prime-minister, who, though never at court on these 
occasions, suddenly appears, and astonishes the brilliant circle, as if the 
man in the moon had dropt out of his sphere. We leave the diversified 
narrative to the reader; we cannot even single out an incident ; out 
business is with other results. 

We have three collegians, Mr. St. Leger, Mr. St. Jobn, and 
Mr. St. George, “travelling with minds utterly incapable either 
of observation or reflection—infant libertines, whom a facetious 
fellow of New College had dubbed All Saints.” We have Mr. 
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Sherborne, who reads Addison, and thinks Pope a poet ; this fine 
old English gentleman calls the present age the age of slang, and 
thinks our language more in danger than our laws and our consti- 
tution. He holds the youth of the present day in absolute contempt, 
and declares that next to being correct, a man should be candid, and 
that he has not met with a candid man these fifty years. Mr. Sher- 
borne is, indeed, so very candid that he passes half his life in apologizing 
for his perpetual misconceptions of affairs. ‘Then, at the Table-d’hote 
at Coblentz, is that “‘ economical, dignified, and convivial judge from 
the Danube,” who passes through so many metamorphoses of character, 
in an unlucky stratagem for a copartnership in a bottle of Rudesheimer, 
which he has finally to pay for without enjoying his share. ‘The French 
Marquis too, who is always thinking of Louis Quatorze snuff-boxes, 
and the German colonel who is always pondering on button holes—the 
tall savage-looking one-eyed Bohemian serjeant, who is for murdering the 
conjuror for his joke, but at length, delighted at the ridicule heaped on 
his military rival the Prussian, throws the mimic some groschen ; the de- 
cayed gentleman usher retired on a.pension of eighty dollars, who had the 
reputation of being a man who lived within his income, and who, on din- 
ner occasions, wore a full court suit, and garnished his conversation with 
many details interesting to the females of the Bourgeoisie, and whose 
polished manners, good stories, in which frequent repetition had made 
him very perfect and dignified, and rather consequential bearing, which 
he knew well when to assume, had made him as popular with the men 
as with their wives, and who moreover had prudently cherished a 
friendship with the court cook, which insured him the arrival of many 
a choice hamper—little Lintz, one of those artists who seem to value no 
reputation out of the place of their residence, and whose pencil immorta- 
lized the public buildings of his native city—the innkeeper, ‘“‘ with a 
meek and charitable expression of countenance, who wore round his 
neck a collar of pewter medals, which had been blessed under the pet- 
ticoat of our black lady of Altoting,” and who, “ pale and pig-headed,” 
bore the threatened vengeance of his duped guest for his “items,” and 
took leave of him as pious and as polite as on his arrival, crossing him- 
self and bowing to his departing victim, who left him with a curse— 
Von Aslingen, the male authority in coats, cravats, and chargers; the 
Brummel of his day ; who is perpetually exercising his power over the 
fops of fashion by some very amusing acts of the despotism of frivolity : 
—all these are but a few of the diversified population ; yet among those 
unmentioned, surely we must not leave our especial friend, the fat and 
simple Master Rodolph, or the sarcastic Sievers, whose tongue is keen 
as a Damascus edge. 

A drinking-scene at the castle in the German forest reminds us of 
those Bacchanalian feats of the Northmen, who once dignified their pota- 
tions by technical terms. This extraordinary scene will entertain some 
of its readers, and prove objectionable to others. It is not difficult for 
an elegant mind to limit the propriety where gentle and playful hu- 
mour ends——such as Addison’s—-and that ideal humour which passes far 
beyond, commences ; the result of which is the grotesque. To us there 
seems great truth in the whole of this wild scene. The insanity of 
men over their cups is real, and we admire the ingenious conception of 
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the brutalizing tendencies of this “ superfluity in drink,” where each 
character is marked by the manners of some congenial beast. 

Here then we have a specimen of a style which we would desi 
as the Grotesque. It is a mode of writing which sometimes breaks out 
among our old dramatists. In Sterne, gleams of the Grotesque, caught 
from the ignes fatui of the old French writers of the school of Rabelais, 
may occasionally be distinguished. We have some rich instances in 
Cervantes, but they abound among the burlesque poets of Italy. It 
was a favourite style of Voltaire. There is an essential difference be. 
tween the Groresque and the Humorous. That which is grotesque ig 
generally very humorous, but that which is very humorous is very often 
not grotesque. The grotesque is a deviation from Nature, permitted 
in order that an effect may be produced, which cannot be produced by 
adhering to Nature. This deviation is not allowed, unless its result be 
excellence. If its result be excellence; that is to say, if excellence 
be produced by a deviation from Nature, which could not have been 
sabiddded by an adherence to Nature, then the grotesque becomes 
classical. It follows, therefore, that the grotesque is not classical 
in cases where excellence is not produced, ot where excellence is 
produced which might have been effected in a natural manner, 
for in this latter case the grotesque is unnecessary: In having re- 
course therefore to the grotesque, the artist must have an object. 
If he paint a boy’s head appearing out of a lily, or write of a gar- 
den where the flowers are birds, however lively these objects may 
be depicted or described, these deviations from Nature, producing no 
sensible result, must be treated as monstrosities. If, however, the 
artist conjure up a number of fantastic forms, whose purpose is the 
temptation of a saint, or the torture of a sinner, these comibinations, 
however unnatural, are not monstrosities ; because, though we are all 
aware that nd such forms exist as are created by the pencil of Callot in 
the temptation of St. Anthony, or by the pen of Goethe in the Witches’ 
Sabbath; nevertheless, the result of these inventions on our minds 
is instruction; since we hereby become sensible of the terrors of a 
guilty mind, or the temptations to which an innocent one is subject— 
or we become acquainted with the wild conceptions and eccentric fan- 
tasies, which are alike engendered by superstitious ignorance or pre- 
sumptuous knowledge—all which impressions could not have been con- 
veyed to our understandings by a mere adherence, in the poet or the 
painter, to that established order which we style Nature. 

As an agreeable specimen of the author's talents, we quote the fol- 
lowing description of Evening. 


“ It was everiing.—Vivian remained on the terrace. The red autumnal 
sun had just sunk over an immense extent of champaign country. The 
evening mists from the ruddy river were already ascending, and tower$ 
and steeples of a neighbouring city rose black against the shining sky. Sun- 
set is the time when memory is most keen; and as Vivian Grey sat on the 
marble wall, gazing on the wide landscape, his sorrowing mind was not inac- 
tive. Never until this moment had he felt how precious, how invaluable was 
the possession and the performance of duty ! The simple tale of his late com- 
panion had roused g thousand thoughts. His early, his insane career, flitted 
across his mind. He would Have stifled the remembrance with a sigh ; bat 
man is the slave of memory:” 
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His Twilight is also interesting : 


“The sun had already sunk behind the mountains, whose undulating 
were thrown into dark shadow against the crimson sky. The thin 
crescent of the new moon floated over the eastern hills, whose deep woods 
wed with the rosy glories of twilight. Over the peak of a purple moun- 
tain, glittered the solitary star of evening. As the sun dropped, universal 
silence seemed to a the whole face of Nature. The voice of the birds 
was stilled; the breeze, which had refreshed them during the day, died 
away, as if its office were now completed ; and none of the dark sounds and 
sights of hideous nigne yet dared to triumph over the death of day. Un- 
geen were the circling wings of the fell bat; unheard the screech of the 
waking owl ; silent the drowsy hum of the shade-born beetle! What heart 
has not acknowledged the influence of this hour—the sweet and soothi: 
hour, of twilight !—the hour of love, the hour of adoration, the hour of rest 
—when we think of those we love, only to regret that we have not loved 
more dearly ; when we remember our enemies only to forgive them !” 


Let us add one of his Morning scenes : 


“It is the hour before the labouring bee has left his golden hive; not 
the blooming day buds in the blushing East ; not yet has the victorious 
cifer chased from the early sky the fainting splendour of the stars of night. 
All is silent, save the light breath of Morn waking the slumbering leaves. 
Even now a golden streak breaks over the grey mountains. Hark! to shrill 
chanticleer! As the cock crows, the owl ceases. Hark! to shrill chanti- 
cleer’s feathered rival! the mounting lark springs from the sullen earth, and 
welcomes with his hymn the coming day. ‘The golden streak has expanded 
into a crimson crescent, and rays of living fire flame over the rose-enamelled 
East. Man rises sooner than the Sun; and already sound the whistle of 
the ploughman, the song of the mower, and the forge of the smith,—and 
hark! to the bugle of the hunter, and the baying of his deep-mouthed 
hound. The Sun is up—the generating Sun! and temple, and tower, and 
tree—the massy wood, and the broad field, and the distant hill, burst into 
sudden light—quickly upcurled is the dusky mist from the shining river— 
ioaly is the cold dew drunk from the raised heads of the drooping 
wers |” 


Riding on horseback may convey new feelings to the lounging eques- 
trian : 


“ A man never feels so proud or so sanguine ds when he is bounding on 
the back of a fine horse. Cares fly with the first curvet; and the very 
sight of a spur is enough to prevent one committing suicide. What a mag- 
Mmificent creature is man, that a brute’s prancing hoof can influence his tem- 
per or his destiny !—and truly, however little there may be to admire in the 
rider, few things in this admirable world can be conceived more beautiful 
than a horse, when the bloody spur has thrust some anger in his resentful 
side. How splendid to view him with his dilated nostril, his flaming eye, 
his arched neck, and his waving tail, rustling like a banner in a battle '— 
to see him champing his slavered bridle, and sprinkling the snowy foam upon 
the earth, which his hasty hoof seems almost as if it scorned to touch ! 


The situation of a royal female is interestingly pictured in the fol- 
lowing sketch : . 


° ; . . . 
“A royal princess is only thé niost flattered of state victims.’ She is a 
Political sacrifice, by which enraged Governments are appeased, waveri 
allies conciliated, and ancient amities confirmed. Debarred by her rank an 
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which is the great end and charm of female existence ; no individual finds 
more fatally, and feels more keenly, that pomp is not felicity, and splendoy 
not content. 

“ Deprived of all those sources of happiness which seem inherent in wo. 
man, the wife of the Sovereign sometimes seeks in politics and in pleasure 
a means of excitement which may purchase oblivion. But the political queen 
is a rare character ; she must possess an intellect of unusual power, and her lot 
must be considered as an exception in the fortunes of female royalty. Eye 
the political queen generally closes an agitated career with a broken heart, 
And for the unhappy — of pleasure, who owns her cold duty to 4 
royal husband, we must not forget, that even in the most dissipated courts, 
the conduct of the queen is expected to be decorous ; and that the instances 
are not rare, where the wife of the monarch has died on the scaffold, or jp 
a dungeon, or in exile, because she dared to be indiscreet, where all were 
debauched. But for the great majority of royal wives, they exist without 4 
passion ; they have nothing to hope—nothing to fear—nothing to envy—no. 
thing to want—nothing to confide—nothing to hate—and nothing to love. 
Even their duties, though multitudinous, are mechanical ; and while they 
require much attention, occasion no anxiety. Amusement is their moment 
of greatest emotion, and for them amusement is rare ; for amusement is the 
result of equal companionship. Thus situated, they are doomed to become 
frivolous in their pursuits, and formal in their manners: and the Court 
chaplain, or the Court confessor, is the only person who can prove they have 
a soul, by convincing them that it will be saved.” 


Upon the whole we conceive Vivian Grey, comparing his Continua. 
tion with his former volumes, has improved in his manner of thinking, 
as well as in the mechanism of his composition. 





ODES AND ADDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLE. 


To Thomas Bish, Esq. 


«« The oyster-woman lock’d her fish up, 
And trudged away to cry “‘ no Bish——.”’ 
HUuDIBRAs. 


My Bish, since fickle Fortune’s dead, 

Where throbs thy speculating head, 
That hatch’d such matchless stories, 

Of gaining like Napoleon, all 

Success on every capital, 

And 30,000 glories ? 


Dost thou now sit, when evening comes, 

Wrapt in its cold and wintry glooms, 
And dream o’er faded pleasures : 

See numbers rise and numbers fall, 

Hear Lottery’s last funereal call 

O’er all her vanish’d treasures ? 


Thy head distract *twixt wheel and woe, 
. Feels the ast lottery like a blow 
From malice aim’d at thee ;— 
No prizes in decent rank, 
Nothing is left thee but a blank, 
And worthy Mrs. B.! 
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finds Perchance at times thy wits may strive 

dour With cards to keep the game alive, 
And mock the old Arena ; 

| Wo By fighting fortune at Ecarté, 

sure, Thou Charing Cross’s Bonaparté, 

jueen In thy little St. Helena! 

er lot 

Even Thou ’rt out of luck—for to thy share,— 

Cart. Not as of old,—falls blank despair, 

to a The thought of’t gives the vapours ! 

urts, In some cursed cottage of content, 

unces Thy baffled hopeless hours are spent, 

nln Spelling the daily papers! 

were 

eds No more thy name in column stares 

al On the lured reader unawares, 

th » The voice of Fame is o'er! 

won No more it breathes thee into print: 

sth What is Fame’s breath ?—There’s nothing in ’t, 

ha The veriest puff!—no more! 

ome 

vs The puff to others now belongs, 


The Wrights have risen upon thy wrongs, 
Rowlands and Hunts recoil ! 

ua- The wheel of Fortune, now forlorn, 

ing Turns but to grind the roasted corn, 
‘ Greased with Macassar oil. 


Election chances seem’d a vent 
For thy desires—But Parliament 
Is not so easily won ;— 
Numbers were once to thee a treat, 
But now by numbers thou wert beat 
And Rowland Stephenson. 


At Drury, too, no chance was thine ; 

But thou shalt in past glory shine, 
Not as the uncertain actor,— 

Not as the man that opens wide 

The floodgate for the public tide, 
But as the great Contractor! 


And when—but Heaven protract the day— 
The time is come for lifes decay, 
Prolong’d shall be thy joys : 
A favourite wheel shall carry thee, 
And like thy darling lottery, 
Be drawn by Blue-coat boys ! 


A tumulus shall cover thee 

And thine—a barrow !—it will be 
Sacred to thy one wheel ; 

And genuine tears, my Bish, from eyes 

Of those who never got a prize, 

At morn and eve shall steal. 
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Present, the Countess of ———, Lady Fanny H and Sir Feliz 
Dilletante—Time, Second Act of “ Ricciardo.” 


*« Is this, my Lord, the manner of their talk ?” 
*« It is even so, young scholar.” 
OLD Ptay. 

Sir Feliz. My dear Lady Fanny, you listen not tothe music. The 
trio they are now performing is one of the most exquisite of the invep- 
tions of Rossini. 

Lady Fanny. Ah me! I was, indeed, for a moment absent. I was 
thinking of the shocking manner in which poor Clara threw herself 
away the other day. It makes me quite unhappy to reflect how the 
dear deluded girl has linked herself to a man not only without a grain 
of principle, but also without even a tolerable connection. W hat a 
foolish silly creature !—Besides, her being in such a hurry is the most 
dreadful breach of decorum I ever heard of—totally inconsistent with 
Clara’s refinement and delicacy of feeling—I can never forgive her 
that. 

Sir Felix. Poor thing ! but there are stranger things connected with 
la belle passion, than are dreamt of in your gentle philosophy : for exam- 
ple, allow me to direct your attention for a moment to the agreeable 
antediluvian in the opposite box in our tier—there—she approximates 
the girls in the Berris, which by the way I should recommend to your 
ladyship’s consideration—they have a very sentimental air, and look like 
the caps of the young college-students whom we saw in Germany. 
There! you must see her ; she is basking in the smile of that quizzical 
impertinent, Charles Huntly, who is doing his best to tantalize her. 
Pray admire for a moment the yellow loveliness of that Arabian skin, 
that lack-a-daisical and lack-lustre eye, that charming approximation 
of the interesting features of her face, and that most attenuated of 
forms. What a disgusting creature! Look at her rouge and her 
chaplet of white roses. Ugh! She claws her glass like your ladyship’s 
macaw clinging to the bars of her brazen cage. F2 donc! 1 can bear 
it no longer. Now could you by any accident conceive that that most 
unloveable and impossible person should have dared to fancy herself 
in love—to even dream of passion? But after you are told so, can you 
regret the fate of your friend, whose lot appears celestial when compared 
with that of this preposterous dowager? I could if I would, but that I 
hate scandal, tell you such a story about our vis-a-vis. 1 may however 
hint that there are certain anecdotes in circulation, of advances on the 
ancient lady’s part, not of a very equivocal nature, to 

Countess. Hush, Sir Felix, you are transgressing all the-—— 

Sir Felix, Facts, my lady, come within the letter. 

Countess. By no means. I admit no scandal but that of my own in- 
vention ; and as I do not feel excessively spiteful this moment, I posi- 
tively will not suffer you to speak otherwise than panegyrically. So, ifit 
please you, exercise your discretion, and abandon personalities ; suffer 
our pensive Fanny to continue her meditations, and let your antique 
adversary unmolestedly enjoy her delusion. By the by, I shall scold 
Huntly when I see him. 

Sir Felix, Gentlest of your sex! But I may not reward your 
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toleration in the way you propose. I will endeavour to study an 
impromptu—to elaborate an extempore effusion about your many 

aces ; though the thing is impossible in the absolute presence of your 
radiant self, and under the glances of your laughing eyes. Well—I 
am dumb. Bravo! Bravo! Listen to Toso. Her voice seems to 
search every recess in the house. By heaven! I must give D'Egville 
a hint—she must learn to dance for the sole reason that she may know 
how to walk; all 1 fear is, that when she improves in this as in other 
particulars, she will lose something of that winning simplicity, that 
unsophisticated and primitive grace, that unconsciousness of self and 

rfect abandonment to the impulses of her character, which at present 
“mark her for their own.” She may indeed be taught to sing with 
more science, and to face the stage more according to the received 
forms; but she will, I think, be the worse for it. 

Lady Fanny. Precisely my sentiments ; though the Countess, I am 
sure, will not agree with us. Mavs voila! Mrs. Fitzgerald, one of your 
favourites, has just taken her place. 

The Countess. Now, Sir Felix, for the heroics. 

Sir Felix. Laugh on as much as you please, but she is a superb 
woman, 

Lord Lispington manifests himself. 
How d’ye do, Lispington. Just speaking of a friend of yours—Mrs. 
Fitzgerald. 

Lord Lisp. Indeed? a very fine creature. Look what a pretty arm 
she has; a Juno in that respect, Sir Felix. 

Lady Fanny. I've been dying to hear your opinion of Toso, my 
Lord. How did she sing to-night ? 

Lord Lisp. Positively I can’t say. Did she sing? 

Lady Fanny. You affected creature! Learn then that she did sing, 
and sing delightfully too.— Why that look of wonderment? Did you 
approve of the veil ? 

Lord Lisp. Did she wear a veil ? 

Lady Fanny. Forbear, trifler. Sir Felix, here, has been plaguing me 
with similicudes, that bear no resemblance, of moons, and clouds, and 
prophets, and priestesses, till I lost all patience, and threatened to 
expel him. But she is a delightful creature. Didn’t you think her 
dress magnificent ? 

_Lord Lisp. Magnificent! Was it magnificent ? 

Lady Fanny. Yes, you intolerable and most unobservant Lord. 
She reminds me of Lady William Russell. 1 quite doat upon her, she 
is 80 very lady-like. 

Lord Lisp. Particularly so. 

The Countess. Sir Felix, shall we have a good season ? 

Sir Felix. Capital, if Ebers fulfils his promises. Pasta in May, or 
sooner, Galli next week, and Sontag towards the latter part of the 
season. 

Lady Fanny. Poor Zuchelli! how I regret him, he made such an 
amiable Turk ! 

Sir Felix. 1 prefer Galli, We are to have an abundance of new 
Operas. Coccia is to produce his Marie Stuart, with Pasta and Toso 
as Mary and Elizabeth. Rossini’s Siege of Corinth is also talked 
of, to introduce another debutante, a relative of Toso. By-the-by; 
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my Lord, did you hear that Puzzi sports the agreeable ?—natural cop. 
sequences of approximation. 

Countess. Stop, Sir Felix, and tell me who those people are on the 
third tier, with the very French head-dresses—quite remarkable ! 

Sir Felix. Quite unconscious ;—singular style—very recherché, and 
very pretty girls. 1 can’t think how they came to escape my obser. 
vation. ‘They seem to have every glass directed to their box. 

Lady Fanny. Have you been indulged with a sight of * May Fairy 
They tell me I am mentioned in it. 

Str Felix. Utterly impossible; or if so, depend upon it you are 
praised. It is quite good-natured. Alvanley would never handle q 
lady rudely. 

Lady Fanny. Well, I must hope for the best. 


Mr. Masterton Pelham enters. 


Mr. Pelham, How d’ye do, Lady Fanny?—Madama La Contessu, 
I am charm’d to see you. Ah, Sir Felix !—your hand. 

Sir Felix. Masterton, glad to see you. When did you arrive ? 

Pelham. Just in time to dress. teft Oxford early in the mor. 
ing, but loitered away an hour or two at Henley. Oxtord is dread. 
fully dull during a vacation. <A very suicidal place! 

The Countess. So 1 should think, to a man of refinement, a ‘Tremaine 
like Mr. Pelham.—By-the-by, have you brought up with you the 
sketches you promised? I shall employ the young artist you speak of 
as my scene-painter, at some of my private theatricals. He must not, 
however, give me any thing so unclassical as that scene in the Diver- 
tissement, which is a shameful substitute for the prettiest ballet ima- 
ginable. You haven't seen it, Pelham ? 

Lady Fanny. What a pity! Brocard makes the most fascinating 
of fencers. You must come on Saturday. 

Lord Lispington, What are you murmuring about scene-painters, 
Sir Felix ? . 

Sir Felix. Merely saying that I must call Ebers’s attention to his 
artists, who might be a little improved in their classical designs, 
which are hardly sufficiently imbued with the features of antiquity. 

Lady Fanny. Did you not think the scenes in Medea were at- 
mirable ? 

Sir Felix. Yes, many of them; but yet there is a certain want of 
the union of simplicity and serene majesty, which, we conceive, must 
have characterised the fanes and landscapes of Greece. 

Pelham. We shall see what Martin will make of his new pic- 
ture, on a subject of more remote antiquity than any thing Athenian— 
‘‘ The Downfal of Nineveh,” about which Buckingham has been s0 
interesting and explanatory in his late Oriental discoveries. 

Sir Felix. 1 fear for Martin. His mind is high fantastical—not 
classical. Witness his best work—* The Destruction of Pompeii. 
Martin, however, and perbaps he is right, will not be advised. He 
tried once to go in trammels, and very awkward he was in them. ‘The 
Duke of Buckingham, who commissioned Martin to paint the Tragedy 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, is well acquainted with the beautiful 
country where these cities formerly stood, and with all which antiqua- 
rian learning has discovered and conjectured concerning them. All 
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this, he wished to impress upon the mind of the artist, together with 
his own ideas of the proper method of representing the frightful catas- 
trophe. Martin very dutifully set about adopting the suggestions of 
his patron ; but the labour did not prosper: the sketches were unsa- 
tisfactory and forced ; and, after several attempts, he told the duke that 
he should make nothing of the subject, unless he were allowed to treat 
itaccording to his own imagination. ‘This was conceded to him, and a 
very remarkable picture is the result. It is, however, like all the other 
works of Martin, extravagant. He paints what in literature is called 
“Bombast ;”” he is fond of Ercles’ vein; and I wonder that the speci- 
men which Shakspeare has given of this, has not been selected by 
Martin as a subject for his pencil. 
“ The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks, 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates, 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far.” 
One cannot, indeed, be quite certain that these “ lofty” lines, as 
Bottom calls them, were not borne in mind during the treatment of his 
picture, which resembles them more thanit does the account given by 
Pliny the younger, of the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Martin’s style is too Frenchified. He thinks that a grand totality is 
to be produced by the crowding together an infinite multitude of small 
parts, contrary to all the rules of vision, and destitute of effect, which 
generally consists in selection and concentration. There is, however, 
in spite of the dictates of taste, something very imposing and splendid 
in the conception of the picture. The anomalous agitation of the sea 
—the Sea-quake, is sublime: and so is the vast spread of the coast, 
with its creeks, and bays, and templed cities, seen through the red 
glare of the burning mountain. Martin might have been very pa- 
thetic in the foreground, where the fugitive families are collected ; 
but his drawing of the human figure is so inimitably bad, and his 
expression of sentiment so deficient, that the opportunity is entirely 
wasted. His grouping is theatrical rather than natural; and his 
attitudes ought to be performed, like those now before us, to music. 
Martin is the Nat Lee of painters; but if he has the fustian and false 
taste of that poet, he is assuredly not without his prodigality of ima- 
gination. In depicting magnitude of object, and vastness of per- 
spective, he is unrivalled. But I fatigue you with my gossip about 
art. Look! who is that lady just entering one of the stage-boxes ? 
Countess. Is it not Mrs. Hughes Ball? 
Lord Lispington. 1 always call her by her old name. 
Sir Felix. Where is my glass? I long for a glance at the lovely 
lady of Oatlands, whom— 
I could gaze and gaze upon, 
As did of old Pygmalion ! 
The very loveliest woman in the house is Mrs. Hughes Ball. Un- 
equalled in that rich orientalism of aspect, so still and Tutianesque ! 
unrivalled in the sleepy languor of her soft and southern eyes. Even 
at this distance, one may discern that her eye-lashes are the largest and 
darkest in the world; and then her hair! what an enchanting coiffure ! 
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Countess. Positively, if you run on at this rate, I shall inform 
Hughes. 

Sir Feliz. Whenever you please, and be laughed at for your pains 
A handsome woman, like a fine picture, is made to be looked at. Be. 
sides, Ball and I understand each other ; he knows I am universal a, 
the sun in my admiration of the sex. 1 will point you out fifty women 
and describe you each individual point of beauty about them. Ther. 
is the Marchioness of C: she whose placid eye is now dwelling jg 
blue beauty upon the chandelier beneath her box. There, too, is the 
Countess whom I admire for her brilliant teeth, and the beamiy 
beauty of her face: what careth she for my Zeal and adoration? Wha 
a superb woman ! her’s is a queenly style of beauty! Did you ever 
see a face so infinitely splendid and dignified? See—she takes off her 

love—curse the glass, | cannot bring it to the proper focus—there | 
oe it—the well-turned white arm, and the exquisite hand reveal 
themselves. 

Countess. Come, come, Sir Felix, these raptures to say the least, 
are not very considerate in the presence of two ladies. 

Sir Feliz. Your ladyship is unmercifully fastidious to-night. You 
have already prohibited my censure, and now you forbid my lauda- 
tion. What do you think, Pelham? But I ought to know that your 
thoughts are always on art and literature. Have you heard of Lut. 
trell’s affair with Murray, and the jokes it has given rise to at Brookes’s? 

Countess. We are getting to be like the French in our love of Me. 
moirs, and their train of scandal and private gossip. What can the 
Personal Sketches be which Mr. Colburn announces from the pen of 
Sir Jonah Barrington ? 

Pelham. Sir Jonah is an Irishman, and I dare say will have some 
strange things, half-wicked, half-blundering, very witty, and very odd, 
to tell us. To the English world, Ireland is a terra incognita, and | 
am certain that a thousand good stories are buried in the records in 
its deserted chateaux. I shall accordingly be much disappointed, if 
Sir Jonah does not at least surprise us into many a hearty laugh. 
Sir Jonah himself is, I am told, a perfect original. 1 never expect 
much that is new in English Memoirs, properly so called. We all re- 
collect the disappointment which was suffered on the publication of 
Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, the 
greater part of which was already extant in divers other Memoirs 
and Biographies of the time. The announcement, I remember, wes 
very stimulating, and made all the old women of quality, of both 
sexes, breathless, and eager to get the book into their clutches: se- 
crets and scandal were promised ; but lo! the anecdotes turn out one 
after another to be stale. Alas! it is not in the power of even a Lord's 
strong box, doubly locked and sealed, to imprison a secret for sixty 
years. Fame, says the old poet,— 


ad Doth explore what lies most secret hidden, 
Entering the closet of the palace-dweller ; 
’Tis not a guard can serve for to expel her—” 





even though the closet be the green-closet within the blue breakfast- 
room at Strawberry-hill, and the guard be “ Laura Lady Waldegrave. 
Sir Felix. It is getting late: one glimpse at Mrs. Hope's pretty 
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little box ; it is a satisfaction to know that she is present! How par- 
ticularly well-dressed ! but her taste in that respect is perfect: quite 
in favour of her serene style of beauty ; she hates finery. She looks 
as beautiful as ever! As I live, she has got Anastasius, that prince 
of wits, by her side! 

Countess. Sir Felix, will you be kind enough to desire the box- 
keeper to see whether my carriage is come? [ shall not await the ter- 
mination of this divertissement. 

Sir Felix. The fact is ascertained immediately: it is this moment 
announced. Permit me to assist you. [ Exeunt. 





T0 -—"". 
By an Exquisite. 


‘< I’ve half a mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion,—so here goes.”—Beppo. 


Farewell! Philosophy hath power 

All pangs, e’en such as mine, to smother ; 
And I have wept at least an hour, 

And life ’s too short to weep another : 
Farewell, fair Coz !—the time is past 

For breathing vows and wreathing fetters ; 
This morning I have look’d my last, 

This evening I will burn your ietters. 


Love makes with youth a brief abode ; 
The heart grows cold, the hair grows hoary ; 
And there’s an end to every road, 
And a last page to every story : 
But what was once so fair and sweet, 
Oh let me, while it fades, remember ; 
And talk of thousands in the Fleet, 
And dream of sunshine in December. 


I think of childhood’s strife and sport, 
Its smiles and tears, its leagues and battles ; 
The nursery at Pomfret Court, 
So very full of rats and rattles : 
The slope we used to tumble down, 
The oaken chair on which we rested ; 
And that atrocious Mrs. Brown, 
Whom both of us so much detested. 


- The flowers which, like an eastern vest, 


Fell thickly round that green pavilion ; 
And how ’twas there the ghost was drest 

Which frighten’d Mrs. Daub’s postilion : 
The bubbling stream, so fresh and fair, 

Beneath that sorrow-haunted willow, 
And how we fill’d the bottle there 

To hide behind Sir Godfrey’s pillow. 


I think of youth,—its walks and rides, 
O’er hills and trackless plains, together ; 
The charming disregard of guides, 
The sweet forgetfulness of weather : 
And that bright day, and that dark wood, 
Where love’s long silence first was broken, 
In words not clearly understood, 
Because not very clearly spoken. 
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And our first season, Coz, in town, 

The lounging, laughing, and quadrilling, 
Rehearsals long of smile and frown, 

Of looking kind, and looking killing ; 
And that delicious masquerade, 

The night you bade me clasp your sandal, 
Of which that ugly Duchess made 

Such a confounded heap of scandal. 


Transporting thoughts! Ah! ne'er again 
I follow you to balls and races ; 
A humbler slave must wear your chain, 
A better judge must choose your laces: 
You angle,—and I may not ask 
To watch the hook or guide the paddle ; 
You rjde,—and ‘tis another’s task 
To put you up upon the saddle. 





» by an Exquisite. 


Yes, woman's love, I well may know, 
Is fickle, like an English season ; 
Or like the funds, which vary so, 
I never could make out the reason ; 
Or like the Insect-queen, whose wing 
From rose to rose unwearied ranges ; 
Or like the Morning Post in Spring, 
So full of fashionable changes. 


Last night,—my heart was all the while 
Bursting beside the Grand Piano,— 
You wore your most enchanting smile 
For that detestable Soprano ; 
You play’d the Harmony in D 
With your best boarding-school endeavour, 
And sang ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,” 
With just as firm a voice as ever. 


Why am I not as others are, 
In whom, when truth is wrong’d or slighted, 
Affection, like a bad cigar, 
Goes out as soon as it was lighted ? 
So time might heal, or change might bless :— 
But I am not that wayward rover ; 
My grief is like a game at chess,— 
I think it never will be over ! 


Yet will I try all cures for pain ; 
The yacht, the tandem, Crockford’s, Margate ; 
Cards, cricket, billiards, Drury Lane, 
The gun and bow, the trap and target ; 
The lawyer's gown, the poet's wreath, 
New Gallery, and old Museum ; 
The betting stand on Ascot Heath, 
The claret at the Atheneum. 


Vain, vain !—be happy with your mate, 
Though I am drooping like a lily ; 
Put on your diamonds, dine off plate, 
And dream of routs in Piccadilly. 
For you young Pleasure brings away 
The brightest links from Hymen’s forges ; 
And I am going mad to-day, 
While you are going to St. George's. 
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THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


Tne spread of knowledge and civil liberty in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
where papal superstition still influences the minds of the lower classes of the 
le, as it did in other Catholic countries a century ago, is rendered a work 
F dmost insurmountable difficulty by the power of the Apostolics, as the 
French denominate the Ultra priesthood of the Catholic Church. In more 
northern nations professing the Catholic religion, its asperities have been 
softened, and the church has partaken, in a certain degree, of the influence 
of modern knowledge. In America we see republics just established, which 
profess the Catholic faith, and many ecclesiastics of the Roman church 
among their founders, aiding to diminish the darkness and disperse the 
superstition that still envelopes the minds of a considerable portion of their 
population—thanks to the odious bigotry of their late Spanish masters! The 
following paper, therefore, does not apply to every Catholic country, but 
only to those where Ultra Catholicism yet reigns triumphant under the eye 
of the Pope or Ferdinand ; for as in England we have our Ultra churchmen 
and Ultra Tories, and in France they have their Ultra Royalists and priests ; 
still we have our churchmen and Tories, who in greater numbers partake of 
the spirit of the time, are enlightened, moderate, learned, and patriotic, to 
balance our bigots and serviles ; so the Catholic church possesses individuals 
and nations of different degrees of religious character. This article, there- 
fore, can afford no excuse for keeping under civil disabilities eleven-twelfths of 
the inhabitants of a Catholic nation, to secure to the twelfth sordid fraction, 
at the expense of the other eleven, all its interests, profits, and temporalities, 
to which the other part has an equal and indefeasible right, and the engross- 
ing all which to themselves constitutes the end of what is called “ Pro- 
testant Ascendency,” and “Orange Principle.” We are not defenders of 
Catholic tenets, we are Protestants, but we are, and ever shall be, among 
the foremost to support the immutable principle of justice, free thought, 
and civil eligibility, on the part of all linea of moral character and con- 
duct, to share in that which they contribute to support, and which claims 
from them undivided duties. 


It is not my intention, in the present article, to refute the system of edu- 
eation pursued in the Ecclesiastical States, but only to present it to my 
readers as it exists, and without the addition of any remarks of my own. In 
doing this, I am convinced I am rendering an important service to morals and 
public liberty ; for the details of Italian domestic education can only be 
known by those who have been brought up according to its system, and can 
only be detailed impartially by such as have shaken off the yoke of the 
prejudices it imposes. It is impossible to obtain a correct report from Pro- 
testants, any more than an unbiassed one from Catholics: it requires a Pro- 
testant in principle, and a Catholic by birth and education, to unveil all the 
folly and absurdity, both legislative and administrative, existing through- 
out the States of his Holiness. 

That I may not weary my readers by a dry and didactic account, I shall 
detail the system of education practised in my own case: that is to say, I 
shall describe my childhood and youth, which comprehend all the period 
occupied in domestic education, after which comes the education of society, 
which often, thanks to modern civilization, destroys, as it did in my case, 
the receding species of instruction. 

_ The family to which I belonged was composed of my father, then advanced 
la years, my mother, who was of middle age, and three brothers, of whom I 
was the youngest. My father was an idolater of antiquity, a mortal enemy 
of all] innovation, except the conversion of unbelievers, and consequently an 
opponent of the political doctrines which began to spread about the commence- 
ment of the present century : he was perpetually exhorting us to shun all 

l com any, viz. that of philosophers, scientific men, and other innovators: 

he would allow none to frequent his house, but monks, friars, and persons 
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extremely devout ; and accordingly 1 beeame the most foolish, bigoted, any 
cowardly child in the world. He had constantly refused to accept any em. 
ployment under the French government for he fancied that there could be 
no legitimate government but that ef the Vicar of Jesus Christ. He haa 
sold a great portion of his property, in order to encounter the expenses he 
incurred in consequence of his obstinacy, or fidelity, whichever it may he 
called. He was so sincere and so extravagant in his belief, that on one 
oceasion he seriously thought of flogging himself in the public church. At 
his age it would have been more fitting that he should have strengthened 
his constitution by good living, than weakened it by penitence and blows. 

I was scarcely of an age to receive my moral education, when my father 
sent me to school, where I was taught nothing but the first rudiments of 
Latin. It is odd enough to find the Latin—a dead language—taught to 
children who are ignorant of their native tongue. But this system, though 
absurd at first sight, is not without its uses ; on the contrary, it is founded 
ona deep knowledge of the human heart. The object of papal instrue. 
tors is not to feach young men, but to direct them ; and they do not aim so 
much at forming the mind as the heart. The mind, on the other hand, is to 
be managed in their own way—swelled, subjugated, paralysed : for the human 
mind, when left to itself, naturally searches after truth: it is only by means 
of habit and education that it can be perverted, or at least kept back from 
the knowledge of what is right. The Jesuitical system of education is 
accordingly wise, inasmuch as it tends to the political ends of the Papal 
government. Besides the proscription of the sciences—that is to say, the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty in the education of children, there has also 
been established a system of punishment, which is admirably adapted for 
degrading and demoralising the pupils. The lash holds the first place 
among them in the way of punishment and terror. It is to be lamented that 
the same unmanly degrading mode of discipline still exists in the older 
Episcopalian grammar-schools of England: these retained the discipline of 
the monks, when the Reformation put down that worthless body and intro- 
duced more liberal doctrines ; and strange to say, they cling to it even at this 
day. At Rome there is a person employed as corrector, but who ought more 
properly to be called the executioner: in the English schools before alluded 
to, the master or usher is also corrector. This corrector undertakes the 
duty of stripping the pupils and binding their hands and feet when they 
are to be punished ; and to him is assigned the infliction of the blows, 
This infamous punishment, administered in presence of the other scholars, 
renders the spectators hard-hearted, and ruins the self-esteem of the victim, 
who knows that among the ancient Romans, such a method of chastisement 
was confined to slaves or criminals under sentence of death. As the lash is 
administered on very slight occasions in most schools where it exists, and 
often without any fault whatever on the part of the pupil, the latter very 
soon acquires a complete distaste for his books, and for all sorts of study. 
It appears clear, that those engaged in the education of the Papal youth have 
effected, Ist, the debasement of the intellect to the lowest bigotry ; 2d, the 
brutifying the understanding ; 3d, the instilling an aversion to truth and the 
sciences. 1 might add to these the result produced by their discipline : cor- 
poral punishment is in itself so cruel and degrading, young men are led to 
confound all ideas of the moral nature of offences, and sometimes to believe 
that killing a man is no greater crime than the omission of learning a ver), 
or the making a false concord ; since the penalty by law of an atrocious act 
is not more severe than that which he would undergo in consequence of net 
knowing his lesson. My days at school were thus divided between the 
teacher and the corrector: the one was engaged in teaching me Latin words, 
the other in whipping me. It is useless here to detail the way in which 
Latin is taught: I shall allude to it afterwards: it is sufficient to say, that 
after spending several years at school, preparatory to going to college, net 


one of the scholars was capable of translating at sight any one of the simplest 
Latin Classics. 
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Though my time at school was not very well employed, as may be inferred 
from what I have stated, it may be thought that some young people, more 
favoured by nature, employed their time out of school in making up for that 
which they lost in it, by devoting it to better purposes than their sports. 
But the priests, who provide for all chances, had also attended to this little 
inconvenience: they allowed no interval of time to be unoccupied ; and 
filling up, as they did, every moment of the pupil’s existence, it was mathe- 
matically impossible for him to acquire the knowledge of any thing which it 
was their will he should be ignorant of. Prayers, confessions, sermons, dis- 
cipline, and penitence, occupied more than the whole of the time which 
remained to us, after the school-hours were over. Every one knows that the 
Catholics are engaged in prayer, not only in the morning and evening, 
but also three times a-day: the Ave Maria is sounded in every steeple at 
break of day, at noon, and in the evening: there are prayers, moreover, 
before and after each meal. The devout, besides, go to mass every morning. 
In pious families, they say the Rosary every night. In the greater num- 
ber of villages, too, the benediction is given in the churches at sunset. If 


‘the daily prayers are all reckoned, the reader will have a sum total of five 


hours at least ; and if he adds to these the extraordinary religious functions, 
such as the novaines, interments, processions, &c. he will find that through- 
out the year six hours may be fairly deducted per diem dedicated to prayer, 
without reckoning the f’tes, which are entirely devoted to public worship, 
and which in the Roman Calendar amount to more than one hundred a-year. 
It is plain from this, that if strictly kept, a large portion of the year is thus 
subtracted from secular occupations. But though strictness may not be 
general with adults, the oer of the schools are subjected to the most 
rigorous rule. And what sort of prayers are they thus taught ? A muttering 
of words, to which no understood meaning is attached: music which delights 
the ear, or at all events distracts the attention of the hearer,—already sufli- 
ciently divided between the pomp of the ceremony, the ornaments of the 
dan, the multitude of the assembled worshippers, and the sight of objects 
capable of exciting sentiments far different from those which the nature of 
the place ought to inspire. The mass, however, though for the reasons 
already stated, incapable of inspiring the proper emotions which a religious 
ceremony ought to excite, is at least amusing: for the musical instruments, 
the choirs, and the ceremonies, charm the senses, and fix the attention, when 
they do not touch the heart ; but what is to be said of the Rosary? Job, 
who had the patience to endure all the evils which God inflicted on him as 
trials, would certainly have lost it if he had been forced daily, during a week, 
to repeat his Rosary. Before the Saturday had risen he would have broken 
every bead in his chaplet, rather than have undergone the punishment of 
repeating the Ave Maria one hundred and fifty times in Latin. This, how- 
ever, I, a boy, had to endure daily on going home, after having suffered all 
the other trials. 1 cannot express the aversion I had conceived for prayer : 
I saw no purpose in it, and felt convinced that it must fatigue God and the 
Virgin Mary quite as much as myself. I felt that it would have tired me 
excessively if any one had addressed me, and if I had been compelled to 
listen to his petition, one hundred and fifty times over. 

But rte the prayers were tiresome and useless, they were only exter- 
nal ceremonies: there was nothing degrading or tyrannical, properly speak- 
ing, in the obligation of praying to the Deity, even in an unknown tongue. 
It was not so in confession. The first time I went to confess, 1 prepared 
myself for it by a self-examination of several hours ; and after having heard, 
read, and studied the necessary instructions, I was told that the priest who 
officiated as confessor represented Jesus Christ, and that I ought not to 
hide any action or thought under pain of damnation from him. Full of this 
~oquer za after a mature self-examination, I proceeded to the confessional. 

he priest wrapped me in his cloak, and then began to interrogate me by 
way of encouraging me to voluntary confession. 1 related to him all that I 
thought sinful in my conduct ; and among other things stated that I did not 
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like the Rosary, and that I felt the sermons too long: that I thought the lash 
too cruel a punishment, and that I felt a strong sentiment of hatred towards 
the corrector, to whom I eagerly wished to return the blows that he gave me. 
I did not conceal from him, that in my angry moments, and particularly 
when under the hands of the corrector, | was sometimes guilty of blasphemy 
and oaths. Having finished my recital, the priest inquired whether doubts 
had ever entered my mind as to the truths of religion. T acknowledged that 
I could not conceive how many of the things stated to me could be true, but 
that nevertheless | believed them all. He lauded me for this, and told me 
that in matters of religion we should not see with the eyes of reason, but of 
faith: that it is precisely because its dogmas appear to us to be false, that 
they are true; that I must occasionally have heard impious discourses 
against religion, but that I must regard all such as proceeding from the 
devil: and that if any doubt arose in my mind, I should shake my head 
and pronounce these words —‘‘ Credo, credo, credo, abi Sathana!” He ad- 
vised me above all things, never to be disobedient to the priests, to attend 
their sermons, to go to mass, and other ceremonies, as often as I was told to 
do so, and not to doubt that I should be saved if 1 observed strictly all that 
my confessors imposed upon me. Ile then gave me as a penitence the repe- 
tition daily of six Are Alerias, with my hands under my knees ; after which 
he allowed me to depart. In the evening, before going to sleep, I knelt 
down to say the Ares; but on placing my hands between my knees and the 
ground, I felt that they were not altogether at their ease. I accordingly 
took the precaution of getting on my bed, where I could put my hands under 
my knees, without causing myself any pain by the operation. 

Confession being one of the coher £ instruments of the Papal policy, the 
necessity of it has been carefully imprinted in the minds of children from 
their earliest years ; and as shame would operate with some as a powerful 
motive for the concealment of their sins, the priests have invented a thousand 
lies to terrify those who cannot be tempted to hide any of their weaknesses 
from them. It is in their sermons particularly that they urge the necessity 
of openness in the avowal of sin at the tribunal of penitence. One day when 
I was in church, and the preacher was talking of the sacrilege those com- 
mitted who withheld their faults, 1 heard a story which alarmed me so 
much, that I would willingly have confessed not only my own faults but 
those of every one else, lest I should have subjected myself to the punish- 
ment which, the preacher said, the sinner of whom he was speaking had 
undergone. I shall here relate the story, as it serves to give a — of the 
impostures poured by the priests into the ears of youth, and is an illustration 
of the folly of the auditory that believed in such a ridiculous tale. 


** In a village near Rome, lived a young man named Pelagio, whose exemplary 
conduct was most edifying to all the inhabitants. He never failed to attend mass 
throughoutthe year. He was constant at confession, and communion every week ; 
and he never was scen in anger but when he heard some impious or blasphemous 
speech. He whipped himself, or administered auother penitence daily : he fasted 
every Friday: he had a particular devotion for the Virgin Mary and several saints, 
and was, in short, such a person that be himself was esteemed a saint upon earth 3 
and if he had not committed the enormous crime of concealing from bis confessor 
asin he had committed, he might have been sure that, after his death, more pacers 
would have been addressed to him than he himself had ever repeated during his 
lifetime, and more masses have been said in his honour than he had ever been pre- 
sent at. Pelagio had the misfortune to become acquainted with another young 
man, whose morals were not so pure as his own. This sinner led the saint into 
sins: Pelagio could not resist the temptation, and accordingly he sinned in thought, 
word, and deed. All this would have passed over, and the worthy Pelagio would 
have gone quietly into Paradise, if he had only confessed the sin he had committed : 
for it is not pretended that man does not sin; he is required merely to avow his 
errors: it is beyond the power of man not to fall, but it is very easy for him to ac 
knowledge his lapse. The sins committed against the law of God may be forgiven, 
but never the sacrilege of concealing them from the confessor against the precept 
of the Church, which commands us to reveal them. 
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«« Pelagio, however, who had always been regarded as a saint, and who never 
bad had occasion to confess any mortal sin, felt a complete want of courage when 
he found himself compelled to declare to the confessor that he had committed one 
of those great crimes which make the hair of saints stand on end; those sins on 
the committal of which the devil is said to give a grand entertainment in hell, by 
way of testifying his satisfaction. Pelagio confessed himself several times after 
bis error : when he went to confess, it was always with the honest intention of de- 
claring his sin; but the devil so vividly represented to his mind the reproaches of 
the confessor, and the opprobrium which would certainly fall on the sinner, that 
Pelagio never found courage to acknowledge his guilt. He fell sick : death was ap- 
proaching, and he sent for a confessor; if he had even at that hour confessed all, 
he might have been saved : but the devil redoubled his efforts in proportion as the 
terrors of hell darkened at the approach of death. In short, Pelagio died without 
having expiated his sin by auricular confession—the only way remaining of render- 
ing the death of Jesus Christ salutary to him. After rendering his soul to the 
devil, he received a magnificent funeral, and his remains were left to the venera- 
tion of the public for twenty-four hours before his interment. Every one firmly 
believing that his soul bad ascended to heaven, was anxious to approach the corpse, 


. and to touch it as if it had been a relique. The priests went to console the young 


man’s father, and assured bim that though be had lost a son on earth he had 
gained one in heaven, who would eternally pray for him there antil he also should 
have quitted this vale of tears, The father, in order to reply to the consolations 
which these worthy persons lavished on him, gave them money, that prayers and 
masses might be said for the soul of the defunct, who, though he bad never com- 
mitted what in the opinion of men is regarded as a mortal sin, might nevertheless 
have occasion for the suffrages of the saints on account of certain venial offences, 
which even the righteous commit; for Jesus Christ remarks, that even the just sin 
seven times daily. The day following the interment, however, the Sacristan 
having proceeded to open the church and light the candles for the morning mass, 
found Pelagio’s body out of the grave. Supposing that the assistants had forgotten 
to bury it, the Sacristan replaced it there, and shut upthe grave with a large stone. 
But the succeeding cay, on going to the church, he was extremely surprised to 
find that Pelagio had moved again from his place, and not being able to persuade 
himself that the corpse had moved of itself, he guessed that some robber had lifted 
the body for the purpose of stripping it. He accordingly went to give notice of the 
fact to the guardian of the convent to which the church belonged ; the latter ordered 

him to replace the body in the grave, without suspecting in the least the true cause 
of the accident ; but the day following, the Sacristan seeing the body of Pelagio 
again out of its place, he became so exceedingly alarmed, that he ran out of the 
church exclaiming, ‘ A ghost! a ghost!’ The convent guardian ran to the help of. 
the Sacristan, and asked what was the matter? ‘The Sacristan told him the whole 

affair; on which the guardian assembled all the monks, and having put on his 
sacerdotal habits, he proceeded to the church, and demanded of Pelagio, in the 

name of God, why be refused to rest in bis grave. The guardian at first was of 
opinion that the body had not been interred in a spot worthy of such a holy man ; 

but Pelagio’s answer very soon uadeceived him. He assured the guardian that 

he could not rest in that church, because his soul was damned: that he had com- 

mitted a great crime without confessing it, and that his body must be dug up and 

carried for burial to a field, where it should be left to become food to the crows. 

He also charged the priests to take the viaticum out of bis mouth, where it still 

lay unconsumed. After the viaficum was removed, the body of Pelagio became 

black as a coal, and a poisonous odour of hell flew about. The body was taken 

out of the church, but there was no occasion for carrying it farther; for the 

moment it issued from the gate, two devils seized it and carried it off.” 


After hearing this story, and others of the same description, I became so 
terrified, that my imagination changed every object which I saw in the dark 
into a devil. The history of Pelagio was constantly present to my young 
fancy. I was thoroughly resolved not to commit any sins which I should be 
ashamed to confess: but if unfortunately such a thing should happen, I was 
determined to suffer any thing rather than that my corpse should turn black 
like Pelagio’s. I would willingly have confessed twice as many faults as I 
ever committed, rather than that I should be devoured by the crows or 
carried off by devils. In order to drive awsy temptation, I performed all 
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the penitences to which the scholars were accustomed, and which I was pre. 
scribed. The heaviest among them, however, was the discipline, or i 
tary whipping. We went every day after the class to the church where the 
curate was officiating : prayers were recited for about two hours, after which 
each of us was presented with a whip: the candles were put out, five minutes 
were allowed to each to undress, after which the curate sang aloud the 
miserere ; which was the signal for all the boys to flog themselves, | 
thought at first that the curate whipped himself more than any one else ; 
but on closely observing him, 1 saw that he addressed all the blows to the 
wall near him, or hit the ground, while the poor boys (or at least several 
out of the number) flogged themselves till the blood came in streams, 
When the discipline was over, the boys dressed themselves, the lights were 
reillumined, and the sacristan collected the whips which he had distributed 
to the penitents. 

When I had attained the age of fourteen, I was sent to the Roman col. 
lege to learn the Humanities. ‘The study of Latin was a continuation of my 
studies at the inferior school: the same plan, and the same success. Jn. 
stead of translating the Classics in order to accustom us to composition, we 
studied the rules which we were to apply to the themes which were given 
us. I did not understand the rules, { could not of course apply them, and 
I composed in a sort of Latin more barbarous than that of the soldiers of 
Attila. But worse than all this, I could not even read with facility any 
Latin book, however simple: though this should be the direct and principal 
object of the study of the dead languages. 

In the Pope’s college it is not intended that students should be enabled 
to comprehend the ancient writers. All that is wanted is, that they should 
understand the Breviary and the Ritual, and for this purpose it is not ne- 
cessary that they should be able to read Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 

I was taught nothing but the Latin in my college: neither mathematics, 
history, geography, nor the fine arts were studied. The whole of the time 
that | was not in my class was passed in religious exercises ; and I had but 
little time, even in the time of vacation, to employ in profane reading. 

Among the profane works to which I allude, I must class the Bible 
translated into the vulgar tongue. Indeed I ought to place it among the 
books expressly forbidden, and registered as such in the Index. One vaca- 
tion when I was at home, a schoolfellow lent me an Italian Bible, belong- 
ing to an Englishman who lodged with his parents, and who had at that 
time gone on a tour to Naples, leaving his library at the disposal of the 
family with whom he resided. I read this Bible with considerable pleasure ; 
but I cannot venture to say how far my pleasure arose from its being the 
word of God, and how far from its being a forbidden book. Though I never 
ventured to doubt what my confessors said, yet in reading the Bible in Ita- 
lian, that is to say, in a language which I could understand without the aid 
of a dictionary, | was struck with finding no mention made of indulgences, of 
purgatory, of the intercession of saints, nor even of the mass. 

In spite of my shakings of the head at the devil, he continued to tempt 
me, insinuating that I was in the evil way, and that I must believe in 
the Bible, and not in the priests, till I was really on the point of turning 
heretic. But, in spite of the history of Pelagio, I would not confess having 
read the Bible. If I had committed the sin of intemperance, of debauch, or 
any thing else which had nothing to do with religion, I should not have 
hesitated a moment about confessing it ; but when my faith was concerned, 
the case was widely different : for in what concerned that, I ran the risk of 
the Inquisition, and of being destroyed, if not in a public square, asm 
former times, in a subterranean dungeon, as is the practice at present. 
was not much afraid of the flames of hell, but I confess I was alarmed at the 
idea of those of earthly faggots: by non-confessing myself I should only 
hazard being burnt after death ; by confessing, | should risk burning to 
death here, which gave me more uneasiness. I was in this state of un- 
certainty when Ll went one day to church, and heard the preacher discourse 
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of the trust that we ought to put in confession, and of the entire secrecy 
which the priest ought to preserve. I heard that sins told to the confessor 
are merely told to God ; and that as he never reveals the confidences which 
men place in him, so it was with confessors, who ought to keep the secrets 
of their penitents, even at the expense of their own lives. 

On hearing this, I resolved to confess my sin in having read the Bible. 
A favourable occasion soon offered itself in the approaching communion. 

When that period arrived, we were prepared for it by prayers and peni- 
tences and sermons: these are styled the Exercises. e were conducted 
toa large building, where we were shut up, and where we could have no 
communication with the world without. ‘There we were obliged to hear 
mass every day ; and after the mass there was a sermon delivered by a Ca- 
pucin, who had been sent for ips for that purpose. These monks are 
the most hypocritical of any in the church of Rome, and their discourses are 
the most foolish and the most fanatical that it is possible to hear. ‘They re- 
lated to us a thousand silly lies about the necessity, the usefulness, and the 
sanctity of confession, on the transubstantiation of the bread and wine, and 
‘on the origin and nature of the Eucharist. We readily believed all they 
told us, especially their stories about those who did not confess, and who 
they assured us would certainly be punished sooner or later. Some had been 
found dead in their beds, and black as coals, the day after non-confession ; 
others had fallen down dead suddénly as they approached to receive the 
sacrament ; and some had been carried off by the devil, the instant they 
left the church. After the Capucin’s sermon, which lasted fully two hours, 
we said some prayers, and afterwards went to dinner. During the repast, 
a religious book was read, and the food was by no means abundant. Very 
often I could have dined a second time without any risk of committing the 
sin of intemperance. All this was done to mortify the flesh, and to prepare 
the spirit for receiving the sacrament with that humility and devotion which 
are so incompatible with good cheer. We drank wine at table ; but of such 
a sort and so well baptised, that if we had drunk too much of it, we might 
have rendered ourselves dropsical, but never drunk. We derived from all 
this a serenity and tranquillity of mind, a disposition to devout feelings, 
which we could never have obtained under any other system of diet. After 
dinner, we had other sermons, other prayers, and scarcely any recreation. 
We passed the whole day in this manner: in the evening, they gave usa 
light supper. After supper we recited our last prayers, and went to bed. 
But before this, each of us had to say his own private prayers, and the Paters 
which he had received in the last confession. 

It was after having passed seven or eight days in these preparatory exer- 
cises, that we could venture to approach the tribunal of penitence: truly, a 
more terrific tribunal than that of the Deity himself: for there we may ap- 
pear without fear when we are innocent ; whereas it is precisely innocence, 
and not guilt, that trembles before the priests. 

I underwent a self-examination, and called to my recollection how many 
times I had read the Bible, what chapters, and what effect my readings had 
produced upon me. After having passed in review all my sins three or four 
times, and assuring myself that I had omitted none of them, I went to the 
Confessional, where sat the monk charged to hear us. 1 did not say at first 
that I had read the Bible. I began by the catalogue of my less grave offences, 
and after having finished it, I came to my great sin. For this | expected 
not only a reprimand, buta very rigorous penitence. I therefore began my 
confession of it by a preamble, stating that I had still to confess a sin of 
such a heavy nature that I durst not mention it. ‘The monk exhorted me 
to be frank, and tried to inspire me with confidence, by telling me that the 
goodness of God was far greater than my sins. I then told him that [ had 
read a bad book. The Confessor thought I alluded to some immoral and 
itreligious French romance. He asked me if I had read Voltaire, Pigault le 
Brun, or other authors of that class. 1 told him that I had not; and repeated 
at last the word Testament. At this name the monk seemed thunderstruck : 
he cried out, “ Was it the Latin Testament or the Italian?” I told him it 
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was the Italian: on which he said, “ My dear child, 1 would much rath, 
that you had read Voltaire, La Fontaine, any book, than that on 
should have read the Bible in the vulgar tongue.” My confessor added many 
arguments to prove the impropriety of reading the Bible in the vulga 
tongue without special directions and explanations: but though they faileg 
to convince me, | was forced, to avoid the scandal which would not have 
failed to ensue from my rejection from the communion-table, (which I durs 
not approach without the priest’s absolution )—I was forced, I say, to request 
the monk to absolve me, assuring him that I did not request absoiutipn 
unless he thought I merited it: but that I did not wish to add to my other 
sins, that of the scandal which my non-communion would occasion. The 
riest, perceiving that I repented, consented to grant me absolution : he lifted 
Vis hands, laid them on me, and absolved me from all sins, whether mortal 
or venial, I could now proceed to the communion-table, which 1 did jn 
company with my colleagues to the number of two hundred. 

I approached the sacred table with the awe and devotion which the sane. 
tity of the ceremony required. ‘The ceremony of the sacrament is peculiarly 
solemn amoug Catholics, as they then believe that they partake of the actual 
body of Jesus Christ. My reason was a little wounded at being obliged te 
recognize the real body of Christ in the shape of bread : but I recalled to mind 
what had once been told me by one of my Confessors—that it is precisely 
because in religion a thing seems false that it is true—I! sucrificed my rea 
son to the faith, and believed it as TL could, 1 had been told not to touch 
the holy wafer with my teeth, but to let it fix itself to my palate. I took all 
the necessary precautions, and swallowed the body of Jesus Christ. 

When I ad swallowed the holy wafer, 1 withdrew from the sacred table, 
and retired into a corner to return thanks to God for the honour he had 
vouchsafed me in condescending to enter into my body. After my private 
devotions, we had general prayers, and then left the church and went to our 
several homes. My father received me with open urms, to testify the joy 
he felt at my communion, and said to me in a voice full of emotion: ‘ Come 
and embrace me, now that you are a true Christian; how happy ought you 
to be at receiving the body of your Saviour into your own! receive it 
myself from time to time, but the pleasure I feel from it is by no means so 
vivid as it once was—as it now is with you who have this day received it 
for the first time.” My mother and the other members of my family re- 
joiced with me equally on this happy occasion ; and my father had a party of 
friends whom he had invited this day to dinner to celebrate my first com- 
munion. 

It was thus that I was educated in morality and in religion. But, besides 
the good counsels 1 received at the Romish college, I had a ag ory and a 
spiritual father in the person of the Curate of the Rotunda, the Abbe Banci, 
whom I visited daily, and who related to me numerous stories, and among 
the rest, that of Pelagio. This Abbé and the Abbé Angeloni were the only 
two who had the right of exorcising within the States belonging to the Pope. 
I was with him one day, when I heard that he was going to dismiss a devil 
from the body of a possessed woman in the church of St. Augustine. The 
Abbé Banci exhorted me to have no fears on the occasion, for the evil spirit 
could do no harm without the express permission of God or his priests ; and 
that he was compelled to reply to, and obey the exorcists, provided the 
latter addressed him in Latin, I asked the Abbé, why God permitted the 
devil to enter into people's bodies ; to which he replied, that it was some- 
times to try them, as in the case of a saint who had the devil within him for 
two months. He added, that after the devil was driven out of a bedy, the 
expossessed felt himself exhausted ; for the devil, during his stay, was i 
constant agitation, making the patient dance various sorts of measures, and 
even waltzes, which were altogether unknown to professors of the saitatory 
art. In short, that a person possessed had never a moment of repose, and 
had not even leisure to eat. If the devil was subject to sleep or hunger 4s 
men are, he would of course leave the patient some moments of rest ; but as 
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he is never either fatigued, or hungry, or sick, he could perform his gambols 
ever. 
hile the curate was explaining to me in this style the nature and effects 
of demoniac possession, we heard the sound of the carriage which arrived for 
the purpose of carrying the exorcist to the church, w here the lady who was 
ssessed by the devil had been conveyed. He got into the coach, and car- 
ried me along with him. He took with him his sacerdotal habits, and some 
books containing the formularies of exorcism. On our arrival at the church, 
we found the gates closed, to prevent the entrance of an innumerable crowd, 
which was waiting to see the possessed woman. We entered by a back door, 
at which we found about two hundred persons. The woman possessed seemed 
about forty years of age, exceedingly ugly and ill made. The priest, in his cos- 
tume of exorcist, having opened his ritual, approached her; upon which she 
uttered the most hideous cries. ‘The curate began his exorcism by sprinkling 
holy water, and said to her in Latin: “ Evil spirit, I command thee in the 
name of God to give me a signal that thou possessest this woman: lift thy 
right hand.” The woman lifted her right hand; and the priest, who was 
surrounded by all the monks of the convent, and about fifty other ecclesi- 
astics,. turned towards them and said to them, ‘‘ The devil is within her: 
therefore I will commence the exorcism.” ‘The woman then began to run 
about the church, followed by the priest with the sprinkling-brush and holy 
water, which he threw over her, saying, “ I charge thee in the name of God 
to seat thee on this bench, to leave this body in peace for one hour, and to 
reply to all the questions which I shall address to thee.” The possessed 
woman sat down murmuring at the exorcist, who asked the devil how long 
he had inhabited the woman’s body? He replied, that he had only lodged 
in it for ten days. When asked for what reason he had entered into the 
woman, he replied, “ 1 will not tell,” and spit in the face of the priest, who 
wiped his cheek with a handkerchief without showing any signs of anger, to 
give the spectators a high notion of his patience. He then said to the devil 
in Latin: “‘ 1 command thee in the name of God to tell me thy motive with- 
out delay :” and saying these words, he sprinkled the possessed woman with 
holy water. ‘The devil, summoned in this peremptory manner to reply, said, 
“This woman is too devout: she is constantly doing penance. She mor- 
tifies the flesh by fasting, discipline, and other sorts of inflictions, so that I 
cannot make her fall into sin. When she finds herself on the point of yield- 
ing, she recommends herself to the saints, to the Virgin, and to God, and 
thus scoffs at my temptations; and I have asked of God permission to enter 
into the body of this woman, to see whether I cannot, by being constantly 
near her, lead her into temptation.” The curate then said to the devil, “I 
command thee to leave her in peace for some moments.” At these words 
the demoniac threw herself on the ground, and fell asleep. The curate re- 
mained near her with the holy water in his hand, lest the devil should wake 
again. All this scene had been arranged between the woman and the 
curate beforehand, so that there was not a soul among the spectators who 
doubted for a moment of the reality of her possession by the devil. Every 
one was induced to believe that it was actually the devil who spoke by the 
mouth of the woman, seeing that she spoke always Latin, a tongue of 
which women are ignorant, especially in Italy, where it is only spoken by 
priests and devils. While the woman slept near the Abbé B——, whose holy 
water kept the devil in check, the Abbé Angeloni entered. I have already 
stated that these two dignitaries were the only authorised exorcists in the 
Pope’s dominions. The Abbé B—— then surrendered to him his costume, 
the holy water, and the ritual, and departed, taking me along with him. 
In our way home he said to me: ‘See how we are exposed to the perse- 
cutions of the evil one: this devil whom I have been exorcising, having 
been himself driven out of Paradise, does not wish that men should 
go thither: he would wish us all to go to hell, where he keeps his court. 
Hell is already sufficiently peopled: and that not by the mob merely, 
but by persons of consideration—by kings, curates and magistrates. We 
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ought to pray God to refuse permission to the devil to tempt us, or at all 
events to give us strength to resist him, if he does not choose to refuse the 
devil the permission aforesaid.” I heard this harangue with the greatey 
attention, believing the curate to be a saint and a sage: but | was soon after 
undeceived, for he was one of the first to swear fidelity and allegiance 4, 
the French, which the Pope and Cardinals were carried off from Rome fy 
refusing. 

Every day I went to visit the demoniac, as did many others, some froy, 

devotion, and others for sport; though few quitted the church unpersuaded 
that the woman was really possessed. The priest still continued to exorcise 
the spirit, putting questions, to which the woman seemed to reply on com. 
yulsion, accompanied with abuse. She uttered blasphemies and obscenities 
innumerable. The curate commanded the spirit to quit the body of the 
woman, and to return to hell from whence it came; but the devil though 
obedient on all other points, was extremely recusant upon this one. He 
told the priest, that having entered into the woman by the permission of 
God, he would not be driven from it by the orders of a priest. Besides, 
though the woman possessed was not particularly handsome, as | have said, 
her body was, of course, a far more agreeable residence for a devil than heli. 
fire. ‘The priest, however, pronounced the final and fatal adjuration, and 
the devil was at length obliged to engage to quit the woman on the Sunday 
following. ‘The priest could, of course, have easily compelled the devil to 
dislodge from the demoniae at once, and would, perhaps, have done so, if 
the case had been his own ; but for the glory of God, he thought it would 
be better to wait for a holiday, in order that all the people might be wit- 
nesses of the miracle. The curate inquired at what hour the evil spirit 
proposed to set off for hell, but this the devil refused to tell. In his opinion 
the curate ought to have been satisfied with knowing the day of his de- 
parture, without carrying his curiosity so far as to ask the precise hour: 
but the priest insisted on the latter point, and required the devil to leave 
the woman on the following Sunday } sors the celebration of mass, and at 
the moment of the elevation of the host. 

On the arrival of this famous Sunday, the possessed woman was carried 
into one of the chambers of the church. She uttered the most piercing cries. 
The curate told me that the devil, enraged that he was so soon to be dis- 
lodged, uttered these shrieks through the mouth of the woman. The latter, 
when the mass began, was brought in front of the high altar, between the two 
exorcists: she at first refused to go, but by means of a plentiful sprinkling 
of holy water, and some Latin words, they succeeded in dragging her to the 
spot destined for the final exorcism. The priests ordered her in the name of 
Giod to remain in peace, and the devil obeyed. At the moment of the eleva- 
tion of the host, the woman uttering a loud cry, fell to the ground seem- 
ingly half dead, and remained there some time with her mouth open, even 
after mass was finished. At last the exorcist commanded her to rise, which 
she did: at the same time counterfeiting madness, and pretending to remem- 
ber nothing that had happened. She said she felt a pain and _lassitude 
throughout her whole body ; on which she was asked if she wished to go to 
her own home. She replied that she wished first to return thanks to God 
for having delivered her from the evil spirit, and requested the congregation 
to join her in praise. : 

The curate, as well as all the other priests present, knelt down to thank 
God for having delivered the woman out of the clutches of the devil. All 
the populace being desirous of seeing her, she was placed in a carriage, and 
transported to a convent of nuns, and firmly believed to be a saint.-—It is by 
such manwuvres and such pious frauds that the people are kept in obedience, 
servility, and ignorance, and made to pay deal in this world for the hope 
of being happy in the next. 
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LONDON LYRICS. 


The Lees and the Lawsons. 


Ir you call on the Lees, north of Bloomsbury-square, 


They welcome you blandly, they proffer a chair, 
Decorously mild and well-bred : 

Intent on their music, their books, or their pen, 

Employment absorbs their attention, and men 
Seem totally out of their head. 


If you call on the Lawsons, in Bloomsbury-place, 
No fabric of order you seem to deface, 

No sober arrangement to break : 
They lounge on the sofa, their manners are odd, 


.Men drop in at luncheon, and give them a nod, 


Then run to the Sherry and cake. 


The house of the Lees has an orderly air, 
It sets to its brethren of brick, in the square, 
A model from attic to basement : 
The knocker is polish’d, the name is japann’d, 
The step, mel” ory is sprinkled with sand, 
White blinds veil the drawing-room casement. 


The house of the Lawsons is toute autre chose, 
[t certainly proffers no air of repose, 
For one of the girls always lingers 
Athwart the veranda, alert as an ape, 
To note to her sisters the forthcoming gape, 
Be it monkeys, or Savoyard singers. 


Whenever the Lees to the theatre stray, 

The singers who sing, and the players who play, 
Attentive, untalkative, find ‘em: 

With sound to allure them, or sense to attract, 

They rarely turn round, till the end of the act, 
To talk with the party behind ‘em. 


The Lawsons are bent on a different thing : 

Miss Paton may warble, Miss Ayton may sing, 
To listeners tier above tier: 

They heed not song, character, pathos, or plot, 


But turn their heads back, to converse with a knot 


Of Dandies who lounge in the rear. 


In life’s onward path it has happen’d to me 
With many a Lawson, and — a Lee, 
In parties to mix and to mingle : 
And somehow, in spite of manceuvres and plans, 
1 ’ve found that the Lees get united in banns, 
While most of the Lawsons keep single. 


Coy Hymen is like the black maker of ruam— 
‘* De more massa call me de more I vont come,” 
He flies from the froward and bold : 


He gives to the coy what he keeps from the kind ; 
The maidens who seek him, the maidens who find, 


Are cast in an opposite mould. 


Ye female gymnasians, who strive joint by joint, 
Come give to my Lawsons some lessons in point, 
—— can’t from their own sex refuse ‘em) 

Whenever you plan an athletic attack, 


You know, from experience, to jump on man’s back 


Is not the right road to his bosom. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNG FENCIBLE.—No, ll 


Dunine the whole of the day following my return from the marri, 
of my comrade, I was in hourly expectation of hearing the pe, 
brought of the landing of the French, but nothing of the sort Psy 
pired until late at night. ‘This was invariably the case throughout the 
rebellion—the insurgents had at all times information by many hoyp, 
earlier than the king’s troops. When it did arrive, however, ali wa, 
bustle and confusion in preparing to march, orders having been re. 
ceived from the Marquis Cornwallis to proceed immediately to the 
North. About two o'clock in the morning we quitted the town, and 
continued marching rapidly until ten o'clock without having stopped 
to take any refreshment. Qn the road we received a variety of a. 
counts of the proceedings of the French army, every one of which we 
afterwards ascertained to be incorrect in almost every particular. 

This most extraordinary invasion—extraordinary from the time at 
which it took place, when the rebellion was suppressed, and because 
from the small number of the forces disembarked there could have 
been no hope of success—this extraordinary invasion took place on the 
22d of August. General Humbert, who commanded, sailed from 
Rochelle on the 4th of the same month, with the intention of effecting 
a landing in the county of Donegal, but his intention was rendered 
abortive by contrary winds; he was in consequence obliged to pro- 
ceed to Killala Bay, on the coast of the county of Mayo, where he 
landed with one thousand and thirty private soldiers and seventy 
officers. ‘The garrison of Killala, consisting of little more than filty 
men, could oppose but a feeble resistance to the French, who took 
possession of the town about eight o'clock in the evening. On the 
24th they took possession of Ballina without opposition. 

In the mean time the English troops were concentrating at Castle- 
bar, under the command of Lieutenant-General Lake, who arrived 
there on the 26th, for the purpose of repelling the invaders. He might 
have had about two or three thousand men collected at this post, in- 
cluding those which had arrived from Galway, under the command of 
Major-General Hutchinson. As the Marquis Cornwallis was rapidly 
collecting troops from all quarters in order to march against the enemy, 
these generals thought it advisable to wait for farther reinforcements 
prior to attacking the French veterans. General Humbert, however, 
knew too well that his only chance of success depended upon the de- 
cision and activity of his movements. He knew that in a few days he 
must be overwhelmed with the English forces, if he did not endeavour 
to take them in detail, and by penetrating into the heart of the country 
give the peasantry an opportunity of flocking to his standard. He 
therefore determined not to await the attack of the British forces, but 
to become himself the assailant, before their army became too large for 
his handful of men to cope with. Accordingly he marched upon Castle- 
bar with about eight hundred of his own troops, and about a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rebels, who had joined his standard after the taking 
of Ballina, avoiding the high road where troops were stationed to watch 
his progress, and taking his course through mountains generally deemed 
impassable to an army. About seven o'clock in the morning he made 
his appearance within about two miles of Castlebar, where he found 
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the English troops most advantageously posted to receive him. It is 
said that the French officers, upon first perceiving the arrangement of 
their enemies, gave up all prospect of success, expecting no other fate 
than that of being obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
But they Were not men accustomed to be intimidated by odds against 
them, however great; and notwithstanding a destructive fire from the 
English artillery, which at first checked their onset, they advanced 
upon the flanks of the army with the intention of coming at once to the 
point of the bayonet. Just at this critical period a panic seized the 
British forces, and they fled with the utmost precipitation through the 
town, leaving that and their artillery in the possession of the invaders. 

To such an extent did this panic pervade the flying troops, that, al- 
though the French army remained at Castlebar, they arrived at ‘Tuam 
on-the night following the battle, and still deeming themselves unsafe, 
renewed their march, after taking a little rest and refreshment, towards 
Athlone, where a party of carabineers, consisting of sixty men and an 
officer, arrived at one o'clock on the 29th, having performed a march 
of sixty-three miles in twenty-seven hours. 

A few hours prior to the arrival of these carabineers our regiment 
had entered Athlone. The Marquis Cornwallis was there in person. 
All sorts of rumours were in circulation, and some of them appeared 
to be but too wellentitled to credence, from the quarters whence they 
emanated. A lieutenant of the carabineers informed the Marquis that 
the French had pursued the army of General Lake to Tuam, had driven 
it from that station, and taken possession of the town. [ven this re- 

rt was in some measure confirmed by the retreat of General Lake 
towards Athlone; but the real fact was, that the French never pursued 
the flying troops beyond Castlebar, it being physically impossible that 
they could do so after having just performed a twenty-four hours’ fa- 
tiguing march over the mountains prior to the battle. General Lake, 
however, having lost all his artillery and ammunition, did not deem it 
advisable to remain at ‘I'uam, and therefore retreated towards Athlone. 
In consequence of these rumours, the Marquis deemed it prudent to 
place pickets for a considerable distance on the roads to Tuam and 
Ballinasloe. 

On the 30th of August the Marquis Cornwallis proceeded with the 
main body of his army towards Castlebar. Upon the road we soon 
received sufficient information to convince us that the French had never 
stirred beyond Castlebar, and that their forces were so very small, with 
the exception of the insurgents who had joined them, that they could 
make no stand whatever against the combined operation of the British 
army now marching against them, under so experienced a general as 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His Excellency immediately re- 
solved to attack them, and had already reached Hollymount, on the 4th 
of September, within fourteen miles of Castlebar, when he received 
intelligence that they had abandoned that town on the same morning, 
and had marched in the direction of Foxford. 

This intelligence was perfectly correct. General Humbert was in ex- 
pectation of succours from France, and concluding that they would at- 
tempt a landing in Donegal, where he had originally intended to have 
himself disembarked his little force, he resolved to march thither in 
order to favour their landing. ‘This was the more necessary, as the re- 
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bels who had joined him were neither so desperate nor so expert 

.. as 
those of Wexford ; and if he remained longer at Castlebar, he must jn. 
vitably have been compelled to surrender to Lord Cornwallis upoy his 
arrival. He therefore ordered the troops, which he had left at Killal; 
to join him, and with his whole force united, commenced a rapid march 
through Foxford, in the direction of the town of Sligo, followed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford and General Lake, while Major-General 
Moore watched his motions at a greater distance. 

Instead of marching upon Castlebar, we now received orders to pro. 
ceed towards Carrick on Shannon, taking a direction exactly parallel 
with that in which the French were moving. 1 was at this time by no 
means apprehensive of danger. It was possible that if General Lake 
overtook them, a sanguinary action might be the result; but if oy; 
army could come up with them, it was scarcely to be presumed that they 
would do otherwise than surrender to an army nearly twenty thousand 
strong. 

It was decreed, however, that their first action should be with troops 
not immediately under the command of any of these generals. Colonel 
Vereker, of the city of Limerick militia, who was stationed at Sligo, 
hearing of the march of the enemy vpon that town, went out to meet 
them with about four hundred men and two curricle guns. They 
met at Colooney, and after a sharp action, the Colonel was compelled 
to retreat with the loss of his artillery. The French general, however, 
notwithstanding his victory, altered his course, and proceeded towards 
the county of Leitrim, leaving some of his artillery behind him on the 
road, and throwing more over the bridge at Drummahan. After 
marching some time in this direction, he suddenly wheeled to the right, 
and proceeded by Drumkerin, with the intention, it was conjectured, 
of reaching Granard, in the county of Longford, where an insurrection 
had taken place for the purpose of making a diversion in favour of the 
invaders, of which most likely he had received intelligence. 

The army to which | was attached, continued all this time moving in 
a parallel line with General Humbert, and thus cutting off all commu- 
nication between his forces and the interior of the country—certainly 
the best plan of proceeding which could under the circumstances be 
adopted—while Colonel Crawford’s troops and those of General Lake 
kept so close upon the rear-guard of the French army, as to come to 
action with it on the 7th, near Ballynamore. The French again re- 
pulsed General Lake with considerable loss, after which they passed 
over the Shannon at Ballintra, but still so closely followed by General 
Lake and Colonel Crawford, that the rear-guard had not even time to 
destroy the bridge in order to retard the pursuers. The French halted 
at a place called Cloone, and on the morning of the Sth of September 
reached Ballinamuck, where it was destined that their enterprising and 
resolute career was to have its termination. 

Our army crossed the river at Carrick on Shannon, and proceeded 
to Saint-Johnstown, in the county of Longford, for the purpose of in- 
tercepting the march of the enemy to Granard, by which movement, 
should General Humbert proceed, he must be inevitably surrounded by 
British forces, amounting in the whole to not less perhaps than thirty 
thousand men. In this dilemma that accomplished general arranged 
his little force in order of battle; soon after which the rear-guard was 
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attacked by Colonel Crawford, and about two hundred of the infantry 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The main body continued 
to defend itself for about half an hour afterwards, until General Lake’s 
army made its appearance, upon which that also surrendered. The 
rebels who accompanied it, amongst whom were a great number of de- 
serters from the Longford Militia, not being entitled to quarter, main- 
tained the action for a little time longer, but at length fled, and were 
ursued with great slaughter from the field. 

The number of French troops which surrendered upon this occasion 
was about seven hundred and fifty men, besides officers. I was parti- 
cularly anxious to see these extraordinary men, and my wish was soon 
gratified. I beheld those veterans, upon whose brows victory had 
hitherto sat enthroned, and in whose appearance I imagined that I could 
trace all the deeds of heroism which they had performed in Italy and 
on the Rhine; but there was nothing of the sort. ‘lhat they were in- 
telligent, and active, and patient of hardship, to a degree almost ex- 
ceeding human endurance, and brave and temperate, was beyond all 
question ; but you could not perceive it in their pale and sallow com- 
plexions. ‘That they could endure almost any thing, may be gathered 
from the fact that several of them, while at Killala, informed the Bishop, 
that during the siege of Mentz, the preceding winter, they had slept for 
aconsiderable time on the ground, in holes made four feet deep under 
the snow; and one of them, an officer, assured him that he had not 
taken off his small-clothes for a twelvemonth. 

Humbert himself was a tall, well-made, and middle-aged man, but 
of rather an unpleasing physiognomy. It was said that he was sprung 
from the lower orders of society: and in the way of education was 
master of sufficient knowledge to enable him to write his name. He 
was, notwithstanding, an active, brave, and accomplished general. 

It was so confidently presumed that the rebels at Killala would dis- 
perse as soon as the intelligence should reach them of the capture of the 
French, that our army made no very active movements towards that 
quarter. One division of the army, under the command of Major- 
general Trench, took possession of Castlebar. Two companies of our 
regiment were in this division. We remained in Castlebar until the 
following occurrence caused our march upon Killala. 

The rebels in Killala, as soon as they heard of the capture of the 
French at Ballinamuck, so far from dispersing, got more daring, and 
talked of nothing but vengeance on the Protestants. They were regu- 
larly drilled by the French officers, and every preparation was made 
for an obstinate resistance to the King’s forces. At length the cla- 
mour for the imprisonment of the Protestants of the town as hostages 
became so alarming, that the following stratagem was resorted to by 
the Bishop of Killala for the purpose of gaining time. He proposed 
that two persons, the one a rebel chieftain, named Roger M‘Guire, the 
other a loyalist, Dean Thompson, should go to Castlebar with a flag of 
truce, and a letter from himself, stating to the General the critical 
situation of the Protestants of Killala, and expressing a hope that he 
would take no step relative to the rebels whom he held prisoners in 
Castlebar, which might be calculated to provoke reprisals on the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Killala. Dean Thompson found means to have a 
private conference with General Trench, the result of which was a letter 
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to the Bishop, assuring him that his prisoners were and should be treated 
with all possible humanity and tenderness. This letter was read pub. 
licly to the rebels, and left in their hands, and produced the desired 
effect amongst them, that of rendering them irresolute. 

In the mean time we received orders to march; and certainly, if the 
were not wholly blind to their interest, our march was calculated tj 
annihilate every atom of the effect produced by the letter. Our army, 
as we went along, set fire to the huts in the tields adjacent to either 
side of the road, so that our route might be traced accurately by the 
train of fire which we left behind us. 

On the morning that we approached Killala, the Bishop, together 
with the other loyalists in the town, was ordered by the rebels to pro. 
ceed to the hill upon which the Needle ‘Tower is built, in order to be 
eye-witnesses of the havoc the royal army was making in its approach, 

“They are only a few cabins,” said the Bishop ; and he had scarcely 
uttered the words when he felt the imprudence of them. 

‘A poor man’s cabin,” answered one of the rebels, “is to him as 
valuable as a rich man’s palace.” 

They still, however, refrained from coldly shedding human blood; 
nor was this from want of courage, of which they subsequently gave 
us the most convincing proofs, 

Upon arriving at Crosmalina, General Trench divided his forces, 
consisting of about twelve hundred men, and sent one division bya 
circuit of three or four miles to the other side of the town, in order 
to intercept the rebels, who might take that road in their flight. 
As our division approached the town, we found the rebels most ad- 
vantageously posted on a rising ground. ‘They had placed them- 
selves under the low stone-walls, on either side of the road, in such 
a manner as to give them the advantage of taking aim at our troops, 
while almost completely screened from our shot. They were enabled 
to retain this advantage but for a very short period; for on being 
taken in flank by our troops, they fled in all directions, and were pur- 
sued with great slaughter. ‘The main body of them fled towards the 
town, whither they were closely pursued by our cavalry, in order that 
they might not be able to get into the houses of the inhabitants, from 
whence they might annoy our troops very greatly upon their entrance. 
In this object we were tolerably successful—few of the rebels had 
time to get into the houses ; yet this did not prevent the military from 
firing into them, and that with such determination, that many of the 
doors and most of the window-shutters were like riddles, from the 
numbers of bullets that had been driven through them, The inhabi- 
tants, in order to preserve their lives, were compelled to lie flat upon 
the floors. The rebels, who had found it impossible to find shelter in 
the houses, fled through the town, and were met at the opposite ex- 
tremity by the detachment which had been sent round thither for the 
purpose of intercepting them, so that great numbers were slain. Strange 
to say, while those rebels who were flying from death were thus 
slaughtered in every direction, others were rushing from the ceuntry 
to their assistance in the very heat of the engagement, and when there 
was no longer the remotest prospect of success. It was amazing to 
witness with what an utter recklessness of life they ran upon our line; 
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some armed with nothing but pitchforks, while those who had pikes 
were shot before they could come within reach of their opponents. 

| was at that time not much of a general, but I have seen sufficient 
service since then to know that our army was lucky in having to co 
with undisciplined troops. The irregularity of our movements was a 
to be equalled by that of the rebels ; and had two hundred disciplined 
soldiers been opposed to us, we must have been irretrievably defeated, 
There appeared to be such a total want of subordination amongst the 
soldiery, that they could literally do as they pleased. So far from the 
inhabitants profiting by our taking the town from the rebels, although 
loyalists, they fell, to use an old proverb, from the frying-pan into the 
fire. We took whatever we wanted, without the slightest remorse of 
conscience ; our constant argument being, “ Ifit had not been for us, the 
rebels would have robbed you of it.”’ 

Neither did we confine ourselves to mere necessaries : we, (I do not 
except myself from the censure, although I profited little upon the 
occasion, being too young to divest myself wholly of the qualms of con- 
science instilled in my earlier years, but which are wholly inconsistent 
with the character of a soldier,)—we, however, literally plundered the 
inhabitants with much less ceremony than our predecessors, the rebels, 
and proved ourselves to be much superior adepts to them in the art of 
open, barefaced, shameless robbery. An instance or two that I wit- 
nessed with my own eyes, may serve to illustrate the savage barbarity 
which characterized every action of the loyal army. After the battle 
was over, a man in coloured clothes was observed amongst several of 
the Kerry Militia. He had a short time previously guided them in 
their circuitous march to the town, and was a most zealous loyalist. 
His not being in uniform, however, caused a parcel of soldiers of the 
Downshire and Armagh Militia to take him for a rebel, and they imme- 
diately swore that they would fire at him, surrounded as he was by the 
Kerrymen, if they would not themselves dispatch him. The Kerry 
soldiers hesitated, but the savages actually levelled their guns, and, in 
order to save themselves, the Kerrymen were compelled to sacrifice 
the unfortunate wretch, who had been of material service towards the 
capture of the town. During the whole of the rebellion | much ques- 
tion whether the royal army did not put quite as many loyalists as 
rebels to the sword. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charost had been left by General Humbert in 
command of Killala, when he marched to Bietidlien. had apart- 
ments in the Bishop’s palace, and uniformly treated the Rev. Pre- 
late and his family with the greatest delicacy. After the town was 
taken, he was near losing his life, notwithstanding. He went to the 
Bishop's palace, for the purpose of surrendering his sword to a British 
officer, when it was rudely wrested from his hand by a Highland sol- 
dier. He then entered the palace, and got another sword, which he 
formally surrendered to an officer, and then was about to re-enter the 

At this instant, another Highlander levelled his piece at him, 

the ball from which passed under Charost’s arm, and pierced through a 

thick door behind him. Of this treatment he complained, and received 
an qpolegy from the officer—a very poor species of satisfaction. 

e had admirable sport for the remainder of the day—every now 

and then an unlucky rebel was: ferreted out of his lurking-hole, and 
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afforded us a fine chase, until some well-directed bullet put a stop t 
his running. Even the darkness of night did not put a period to this 
amusement. Shots were at intervals to be heard until the followin 
morning. 4 

There was one thing worth mentioning in the coalition between the 
rebels and the French, which I give upon no other evidence than hear. 
say, but it is, notwithstanding, highly probable. The rebels who flock. 
ed to join the standard of the French upon their landing at Killalg 
usually offered their services, saying, that they were come to take arms 
for France and the Blessed Virgin; while the French, on the other 
hand, openly declared that they had just driven the Pope out of Italy, 
and did not look for his appearance so unexpectedly in Ireland. 
Strange that men possessed of such different religious sentiments should 
be enabled to act at all in concert. 

I never recollect to have passed a night so disagreeably as that on 
which we took possession of the town. The whole livelong night my 
ears were assailed by the shrieks of insulted females, and the groans of 
dying rebels, who were to be seen extended on the pavement at every 
turning. I never recur to the transactions of Killala without abhor- 
rence and disgust, and I wonder that, having subsequently the opportu. 
nity of quitting the service, 1 should ever voluntarily have consented 
to embrace it as a profession for life. 

We were now ordered upon a service, to me by no means agreeable, 
that of totally crushing the rebels in this quarter, by chasing them into 
their fastnesses and hiding-holes. This aftorded a fine opportunity for 
a lawless soldiery to indulge their passions almost uncontrolled. It 
was next to impossible for them to discover the retreats of the pea- 
santry in the wild districts of Laggan and Ennis, but as they must do 
something to appear active and enterprising, they burned a number of 
cabins which otherwise might have tended to shelter the unfortunate 
peasantry from the biting frosts of the approaching winter. 

The country being now pretty well cleared, and the cold weather 
beginning to set in, we were by no means sorry at being ordered to the 
south, for the purpose of taking up our winter quarters. 





THE GRAVES OF MARTYRS. 


Tue Kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 

And green, along the ocean-side, 

The mounds arise where Heroes died ; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless Martyrs rest ! 


The thousands, that uncheer’d by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ; 

For Truth, for Heaven, for Freedom's sake, 
Resign’d the bitter cup to take, 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Bowing their noble souls to death. 


Where sleep they, Earth ?—by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is known, 
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The still, sad glory of their name, 
Hallows no mountain unto Fame ; 
No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 


Yet haply all around lie strew’d 
The me vl of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow, 
‘lake root in holy dust below. 


Oh! that the many-rustling leaves 

Which round our homes the summer weaves, 
Or that the streams, in whose glad voice 
Our own familiar paths rejoice, 

Might whisper through the starry sky 

To tell where those blest slumberers lie ! 


Would not our inmost hearts be still’d 
With knowledge of their presence fill’d, 
And by its breathings taught to prize 
‘The meekness of self-sacrifice ? 

—But the old woods and sounding waves 
Are silent of those humble graves. 


Yet what if no light footstep there 

In pilgrim-love and awe repair ? 

So Vet it be !—like Him, whose clay 

Deep buried by his Maker lay, 

They sleep in secret—but their sod, 

Unknown to man, is mark’d of God. F.H. 





THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMEsS’S: 
AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN.—NO. III. 


Sheridan.—It was a favourite amusement with Mr. Sheridan, (as 
Michael Kelly says of him in his Reminiscences,) to make for his [rish 
friends, and to repeat as theirs, certain ludicrous expressions which 
generally go under the denomination of Bulls; and of these he would 
sometimes, in company, drive a whole herd across the table ;—particu- 
larly if a native of the Emerald Isle happened to sit opposite to him. 
That many of these were forged for the purpose of exciting a laugh, 
there can be little doubt; but the following ones the writer believes to 
be too good, even for the ingenuity of Sheridan to fabricate at the mo- 
ment :—at least they must have had some previous foundation in truth. 

One evening at the club, the conversation turning on the propensity 
of Irishmen of all ranks to make blunders, a gentleman present de- 
fended his countrymen from the imputation by saying, that the natives 
of other countries made Bulls as well as the Irish; and he related seve- 
ral instances among the English and Scotch, to prove his position :— 
such as an advertisement that appeared in the London newspapers 
many years ago, “‘ that Drury-Lane was removed to the Opera-House, 
until the former Theatre should be rebuilt:—and the resolutions of the 
Magistrates of a northern city) “to build their new gaol from the mate- 
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rials of the old one; whilst the agen were to remain in the latter 
until the former was rebuilt.” He maintained, moreover, that Bull. 
making was by no means a necessary accomplishment in an Irishman. 
for, that only the lower orders made blunders, and that chiefly from 
their habit of thinking in one language and speaking in another. 

‘Very true, my good friend,” replied Sheridan, “‘ I grant that the 
conception of an idea in the native Erse, and the utterance of it ing 
foreign tongue, (which the English certainly is, to the majority of you, 
countrymen,) may be the cause of blundering, or mistranslation, to those 
with whom the former is the language of infancy, and the latter is one 
acquired by education ; but I have heard so many Irish gentlemen, 
nay, men of taste and understanding, make Bulls, that I consider this 
propensity to be not only inherent in all Irishmen, but that it proceed, 
from that mercurial disposition which never permits them to reflect, 
so as to examine sufficiently the whole of the subject matter of which 
they are about to speak. I will give you one or two instances within 
my own knowledge. 

“ A friend of mine, a half-pay Colonel, not very famous for punctu- 
ality in pecuniary matters,—a misfortune we are all liable to, God help 
us,—was pressing another friend for the loan of fifty pounds upon his 
bill at a short date. ‘ But, if 1 advance this sum,’ said the latter, ‘ will 
you be sure to be correct for once, by honouring your acceptance on 
the very day it will fall due?—Remember, that this is the last chance 
I shall ever give you :—punctuality on this occasion may ensure further 
accommodation.” ‘By St. Patrick!’ replied the Colonel, ‘ you may 
take your bible oath, that I won’t forgit to remimber to be as punctual 
as the sun in shining at twelve o’clock on a hot summer's day.—'l 
shall rely on you, then,’ said his friend. ‘ And Sir, and you may 
do that thing,’ answered the borrower, ‘ for I'll take care to be par- 
ticular in paying the bill, and the expense of the protest at the same 
time.” This capital bull caused a hearty laugh against the Irish 
champion ; but the following practical one completely floored hin, and 
Sheridan, as was his custom when wit was the weapon, retired victorious 
from the field. 

Anchovies on Trees.—“ A few years ago,” said Sheridan, “ an Irish 
officer who belonged to a regiment in garrison at Malta, returned to 
this country on leave of absence; and according to the custom of 
travellers, was fond of relating the wonders he had seen. Among 
other things, he one day, in a public coffee-room, expatiated on the excel- 
lency of living in general among the military. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘as for 
the Anchovies, by the powers! there is nothing to be seen like them in 
the known world!’ 

‘ Why, that is a bold assertion,’ said a gentleman present ; ‘ for I think 
England can boast of that article in as great perfection as any country, 
if not greater.’ . 

* My dear Sur,’ replied the Irishman, ‘ you 'l] pardon me for saying 
that your opinion is founded on sheer ignorance of the fact :—excuse 
my plain spaking; but you'd soon be of my way of thinking, if you 
saw the fruit growing so beautiful and large, as I have seen it many’ 
the day.’ 

‘Well done, Pat,’ exclaimed his opponent, ‘the fruit’ growing %° 
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beautiful and large !—on a tree, I suppose? Come, you won't beat that, 
however. 

‘Do you doubt the word of a gentleman, Sur?’ retorted the officer. 

‘1 doubt the fact, Sir,’ answered the gentleman. 

‘Then, by the powers! you only display your own want of under- 
standing by so doing: and I take it very uncivil of you; for I ‘ve seen 
the anchovies grow upon the trees with my own eyes, many’s the hun- 
dred time; and beautiful’s the grove of them that the Governor has 
in his garden on the esplanade :—besides, the whole of the walls of 
the fortress are completely covered withthem, as all my brother officers 
could attest at this present writing, were they here to the fore, to do 
that same.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ returned his opponent, laughing heartily, ‘you 
out-mandeville even Sir John himself—-and he was no. flincher at a fit. 
He it'was, I believe, who asserted that oysters grew upon trees on the 
Malabar coast; but you give us anchovies ready picéled, from the same 
source! Huzza for St. Patrick !—the days of miracles have returned ! 

‘Then, Sur,’ returned the Irishman, bridling with anger, ‘am I to 
understand that you doubt my word?’ 

‘You may understand, Sir, what you please; but, though the 
licence of travellers is generally allowed to be pretty extensive, you 
must not suppose that any gentlemen in this company are to be cram- 
med with an absurdity so palpable, as that of anchovies growing upon 
trees.’ 

‘As much as to say, Sur, in plain terms, that I have tould a lie ?— 
say the word, Sur, and I am satisfied. I’m not quarrelsome, Sur, but, 
by my sowl! only say ¢hat, and you had better been born without a 
shoe to your foot, or a shirt to your back.’ 

‘Neither you, Sir,’ returned the gentleman, ‘nor any other man 
shall compel me to say that I believe that which is by nature impos- 
sible.’ 

‘Then, Sur, I’ll beg lave to address a few words to this honour- 
able company ; after which, as my veracity and honour are concerned, 
both as an officer and a gentleman,—if you do not retract your words, 
and own your conviction that what I have said is true, I shall insist on 
your meeting me in another place, more convanient, may be, for settling 
disputes, than this room.’ 

‘Go on, Sir,’ said the gentleman. 

‘In the first place, then, gentlemen, upon my honour and consci- 
encé ! as | have a soul to be saved and to escape the pains of purgatory ! 
I swear by all the saints in the calendar, and the divil himself to boot, 
that I would scorn to tell a falsehood to man or mortal—these very eyes 
have, on ten thousand different occasions, seen the anchovies as plump 
as gooseberries growing on and plucked from the trees in his Majesty’s 
island and fortress of Malta. In the second place—’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed his pertinacious opponent: ‘I tell you to 
_ face, and before these gentlemen, that you never saw any such 

ing.’ 

_ ‘The lie direct !—By the rod of St. Patrick! it is more than a Chris- 
tian officer can bear :—but I'll keep myself cool for the honour of the 
corps ; and Id advise you, Sur, if you can’t be aisy, that you'd better 
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be as aisy as you can ; for if you spaik such another disrespectful and jp. 
jurious word, 1’ll not call you out at all; but, by the powers! 1 'll smite 
your eye out on the spot, and plaster the walls with your blood !_,, 
you had better take care of yourself and not be cantankerous, my dear 
honey. But, to return to my argument, Sur, which you so uncivilly 
interrupted ; I was going to observe, in the second place, to yourself, 
that it is a rule in the army, and more particularly in the honourable 
corps to which I belong, that no gentleman shall presume to doubt the 
word of another, unless he can positively prove that he is wrong, and 
that too on the spot. Therefore, Sur, even suppose I had tould you g 
lie, you have no right, by the laws of honour, to challenge me with it; 
because you niver were at Malta at all, and of course could not see the 
thing with your own eyes. But, Sur, by way of conclusion to my dis. 
course, I have to remark to ye, that you have not only insulted an 
officer and a gentleman, but an Irishman ; therefore I trust that every 
one present will see that I have sufficient reason for requiring satisfac. 
tion.’ 

‘ Satisfaction !—pooh! pooh! for what? for a mere difference of 
opinion? Nonsense!’ exclaimed several of the party. 

‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen, no difference of opinion at all: he 
has given me the Jie; and Cornailius O’Flanagan’s own father’s son 
won't take the lie from man or mortal, even, as | said before, if it was 
true. Do ye know the way we begin fighting in Tipperary? I'll tell 
ye, if ye don’t : Paddy chalks his hat, d’ye see, all round the rim of it; 
and down he throws it on the green turf. ** I should like any body to 
tell me now,” says he, ‘that this isn’t si/vur luice.” So, then, away they 
go to it with the shilelagh: you understand me, Sur, that is our way. 
An Irishman’s honour is dearer to him than his life; and even when 
in the wrong, he’d sooner die than have a lie thrown in his teeth. So 
now, gentlemen, I'll bid ye all a good night ; and as for you, Sur, there 
is my card, which I shall be happy to exchange for yours.’ 

‘* The Englishman of course gave his address, and the next day the 
parties met, attended by their seconds. They fired, and O’Flanagun’s 
shot took effect in the fleshy part of his opponent’s thigh, which made 
the latter jump about a foot from the ground, and fall flat upon his 
back, where he lay for a few seconds in agony, kicking his heels. 
This being observed by the Irishman’s second, he said, ‘ You have hit 
your man, O’Flanagan, that is certain: I think not dangerously, how- 
ever; for see what capers he cuts.’ 

‘Capers! capers!’ exclaimed the Irishman. ‘Oh! the heavenly 
powers! What have I done? What a dreadful mistake!’ And 
running up to his wounded antagonist, he took his hand, and pressing 
it eagerly, thus addressed him :—‘ My dear frind! if ye’re kilt, I ax 
yer pardon in this world and the next; for I made a divil of a mis- 
take ;—it was Cupers that I saw growing upon the trees at Malta, and 
not Anchovies at all !’ 

“The wounded man, smiling at this ludicrous explanation and 
apology, said, ‘ My good fellow, I wish you had thought of that 4 
little sooner. I don’t think you have quite killed me, but I hope you 
will remember the difference between Anchovies and Capers as long 
you live.’” 
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Tus Duxe or Devonsuire’s Brape-Bonrt.—The old Duke of De- 
vonshire, for several years, was in the habit of supping at Brookes’s; and 
his favourite dish was a broiled or devilled blade-bone vf mutton; after 
picking which, he usually drank Champagne-punch, or any other 
beverage that he might happen to prefer. His Grace’s partiality for 
the above fare induced others to follow his example ; and blade-bones 
were frequently in such request, that the butchers of St. James's 
Market have sometimes been unable to afford a sufficient supply. 

One night, Mr. Sheridan coming in late, and being pretty sharp set, 
called for a broiled blade-bone. The waiter told him that there was 
only one in the house, and ¢iat had just been ordered by the Duke of 
Devonshire. ‘Oh, very well, no matter,” said Sheridan, “I shall 
think of something else, by and by.” Determined, however, to have 
a blade-bone, he resolved to play a trick upon the Duke, which he did 
as follows :—Going up to the table where he sat, just as the waiter 
was about entering with the tray and cover, and putting on an ex- 

ression of great indignation and disgust, he thus addressed Mr. 

are, who sat by the Duke; ‘“ Upon my soul, sir, I was never so 
disgusted in my life, as with a scene which I witnessed a few moments 

o. Returning from the House, just by the Abbey my foot slipped, 
and I fell into a puddle. Being very wet and uncomfortable, and there 
being no fire in any of the rooms below, Iran down into the kitchen, 
where I knew there was a good one. Whilst I stood drying my stock- 
ings and breeches, one of the Irish chairmen came in and laid hold of a 
prime blade-bone that lay upon the table, and began to gnaw it in 
famous style. One of the cooks observing this, sprang towards him, 
and seizing hold of it, threw it on the gridiron, saying, ‘D—n your 
greedy guts, you Irish , that blade-bone was for the Duke of 
Devonshire, and we have no other in the house: couldn’t you find 
any thing else to fix your hungry teeth in, you infernal rascal?’ Poor 
Paddy slunk off, vexed at not being allowed to finish his snack, and 
mumbled as he went out, ‘ What a thundering row about a durty 
mutton-bone !’ I appeared to take no notice of the circumstance ; 
but was resolved to acquaint his Grace with it, in case the said deli- 
cious morceau should be served up: and by Jove! here it is!” 

Sheridan’s trap was well set, for the Duke, turning down the corners 
of his mouth, pushed the tray from him, whilst he turned his head aside, 
and vociferated to the waiter to bring him a glass of brandy. The 
man, astonished, did as he was ordered, and was carrying the tray 
towards the sideboard, when Sheridan, who followed him close, told 
him to lay it down on another table and to bring him a couple of 
bottles of Champagne as soon as possible. He then sat down, and, 
as he a few days afterwards told the Duke and others, “‘ made a glorious 
supper; for he had been devilishly hungry.” 

Greorce Setwyn.—For several years, Mr. Selwyn was reckoned to 
be the Prince of Wits, not only at Brookes’s, but in private society ; and 
many persons still remember, that in the generality of his repartees 
there was a sting of attic poignancy, which rendered him in a peculiar 
manner the scourge of folly and self-pretension. This will be fully 
exemplified in the following anecdotes. 

One morning, whilst he was drinking chocolate with the Duke of 
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Queensberry, a newly appointed Commissioner of Taxes made his q 
pearance at his Grace's house in Piccadilly, to pay his compliments 
This man was in a tumult of joy at his preferment ; but, though it was 
to the Duke he had been primarily indebted for his good fortune, he 
hardly thanked him ; for he was possessed with the notion that it was 
from his own merit that he had acquired the promotion. On his entré, 
he assumed several consequential airs, thinking that he was now vd 
great a man as the Duke himself; and he only deigned to notice the 
obligation as far as two friends, on a scale of absolute equality, would 
think of noticing a familiar interchange of civilities which might have 
occasionally passed between them. 

“So, Mr. Commissioner,” said Selwyn, “ you will excuse me, Sir— 
I forget your name,—you are at length installed, | find.” The word 
installed conveyed an awkward idea, for the new Commissioner's grand- 
father had been a stable-boy, and of course literally belonged to the 
stalls. 

* Why, Sir,” replied the other, ‘if you mean to say that I amat 
length appointed, I have the pleasure to inform you that the business js 
settled.—Yes, Sir, | am appointed; and though our noble friend, the 
Duke here, did oblige me with letters to the minister, yet these letters 
were of no use; and I was positively proinoted to the office without 
knowing a syllable about the matter, or even taking a single step in it.” 

* What! not a single step?” cried George.—— No, not one, upon m 
honour!” replied the new-fledged placeman: “ Egad! Sir, I did not 
walk a foot out of my way for it.” 

* And egad, Sir,” retorted Selwyn, “ you never before uttered half 
so much truth, in so few words :—Reptiles, Sir, can neither walk nor 
take steps; Nature ordained it for them to creep.” 

Sir Robert Macraith had for several years been head-waiter at the 
Cocoa-Tree, where he was known by the appellation of Bob ; and he 
at length rose from that humble situation to the rank of Baronet. He 
was a clever, good-natured, civil fellow, and greatly liked. When he 
himself succeeded to the business, he was rather puzzled as to what 
would be the most appropriate name for his house: George Selwyn 
calling in one morning, he stated the difficulty to him, saying that he 
was afraid ‘“* Bob’s Coffee-house” would sound rather queerly. “ Oh, 
no,” said George, “just the thing; for then it will be Bob without, and 
robbing (Robin) within.” 

A lady, famous only for her low birth, but who from a large fortune 
acquired by her father in the respectable and liberal occupation of 
pawnbroker and usurer, had been enabled to form a matrimonial 
alliance with a nobleman, whose constitution and estate had been 
broken up together in a continued round of dissipation,—was showing 
her new and elegantly furnished house to Mr. Selwyn :—having led 
him from room to room, and displayed the whole of her rhetoric and 
taste, she at last threw open a pair of folding doors that led into the 
grand saloon, which was superbly furnished ; but it contained no pic- 
tures. Here,” said she, ‘Mr. Selwyn, I intend to hang up all my 
family.” “I thought,” replied George, “your ladyship might have 
spared yourself that trouble; for I always understood they were hung 
up long ago.” 

Another titled dame, young and beautiful, but very giddy and _fool- 
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ish, walking one day with Selwyn, asked him, if from the smallness of 
her features and figure, she did not look very young? “ Indeed,” re- 
plied he, “ your ladyship looks as if you were just come from board- 
ing-school for the Midsummer holidays, and fit to return again to 
finish your lessons: it is hoped that in a year or two you will be 
able to read, write, sit, stand, walk, and talk.” 

When Selwyn heard that the Earl of Grosvenor had recovered ten 
thousand pounds, as damages from the Duke of Cumberland, for adul- 
tery with his lady; he exclaimed, “ Fanum habet in Cornu! who the 
devil would not be a cuckold? A handsome wife is an absolute trea- 
sure in banco! Well, | always thought that Grosvenor wore antlers on 
his forehead ; but now I find it is a cornu-copia,” 

Selwyn dining at the old Duke of Richmond’s, a French marquis 
was declaiming on the ingenuity of his countrymen ; “ Who,” said he, 
“were de grande artistes for de modes and de fashions, pour tout le 
monde : for enstance, look at de roffel ! (ruffle) dat fine ornament for 
de hand and for de breast ! de Frenchman invent it; and all de oder 
nations of Europe quickly adopt de same plan.” “True,” replied 
Mr. Selwyn, “ we allow that your countrymen have great merit in 
invention; but you must at the same time admit, that, though the 
English are not an inventive, they are at least an improving, people : 
for example, to the very articles which you mention, they have made 
avery important and useful addition.”—“ Les Anglois, Mistare Sel- 
vin,” returned the Frenchman, stroking and pulling down the ruffles 
on his breast and hands, “ are, sans doute, ver clevare men; mais je 
ne connois pas quelle improvement dey could have make to de roffel : 
qu’est ce que cela, Monsieur ?”—‘ Why, by adding a shirt to it, to be 
sure,” replied George. 

During the rage of republican principles in England, and whilst the 
Corresponding Society was in full vigour, Mr. Selwyn happened one 
May-day to meet a troop of chimney-sweepers, dressed out in all their 
gaudy trappings; and observed to Mr. Fox, who was walking with him, 
“I say, Charles, I have often heard you and others talk of the majesty 
a people ; but I never saw any of the young princes and princesses, 
till now.” 

Soon after Mr. Samuel Whitbread had returned from his travels, he 
rendered himself very conspicuous by taking an active part against the 
ministry, at a public meeting of the Westminster electors. The Duke 
of Queensbury speaking of this at Brookes’s, said that “the brewer 
was making a desperate lunge at popularity.”—‘“ Pardon me, Duke,” 
replied Selwyn, “ he is only playing at carte and tierce.” 

A general officer in the American war was one evening at the Cocoa- 
tree describing to the company the phenomena of certain hot and cold 
springs which he said he frequently found quite close to each other, 
during his campaign in the western territory. Just as Selwyn entered 
the room, he was saying that fish of various sorts abounded in the 
latter ; and that all that those in the army, who were fond of fish, had 
to do after the fatigue of a day’s march, in order to provide a dinner, 
was to angle for a few moments with a string and hook in the cold 
spring, and as soon as the bait took, to pull out the fish and pop it in 
the hot one, where it was boiled in the twinkling of an eye! This 
marvellous account operated diflerently on the several gentlemen pre- 
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sent: some were incredulous ; others amazed ; whilst all agreed tha 
it was exceedingly curious. ‘“ There is nothing at all surprising in the 
General’s narrative, gentlemen,” said Selwyn; “ and, indeed, I myself 
can vouch for the truth of it: for when I was in France | was Witness 
to similar phenomena. In Auvergne, there are springs similar to 
those in America, but with this remarkable addition, that there js 
generally a third, containing hot parsley and butter : accordingly, the 
peasants and others who go a fishing, usually carry with them large 
wooden bowls or ladles; so that, after the fish have been cooked ac. 
cording to the General's receipt, they have a most delicious sauce pro- 
vided for it at the same moment. You seem to doubt my veracity 
gentlemen; therefore 1 only beg that those who are incredulous may 
set out for France as soon as they please, and see the thing with their 
own eyes.” —‘ But, Mr. Selwyn,” said the General, “consider the 
improbability of parsley and butter.”—“1 beg your pardon, my good 
Sir,” interrupted George; “I gave you full credit for your story, 
and you are surely too polite not to believe mine.” 

As one of those eccentricities which are sometimes known to pre- 
vail with men otherwise perfectly consistent, it is necessary to relate 
that Mr. Selwyn (like one or two persons in high life of the present 
day) had a strange propensity of going to see malefactors executed! 
This, his friend Horace Walpole has also recorded of him. In the 
metropolis he was seldom absent from a hanging-match ; and he has 
been known on some occasions to be present at such scenes even in 
the provinces! 

A notorious criminal being to be broken on the wheel at Paris, 
Selwyn left London in haste to witness the spectacle. In order to ren- 
der this execution as solemn as possible, the government had ordered 
that many of the provincial executioners should attend; and these, on 
arriving at the place of execution, were formed in a circle round the 
scaffold, and welcomed, one by one, as “ Monsieur de Bourdeavx,” 
‘** Monsieur de Lyons,” ‘‘ Monsieur de Marseilles,” &c. George hav- 
ing managed for a trifling sum to procure a place among this assembly 
of artistes, Monsieur de Paris quickly spied him out; and, thinking 
that it was the London hangman with whose presence his performance 
was about to be honoured, he saluted him by the honourable appella- 
tion of “« Monsieur Jean Ketch, de Tyburn.” Selwyn bowing, replied,— 
“Sir, you do me rather too much honour: I have not yet received my 
diploma as a professor of the art; I am only an amateur ; but should 
be proud of the honour of bringing my hand in by performing ona 
gentleman of your height and figure.” 

Returning in haste from France in the winter season, on hearing a 
report of a probable change in the ministry, by which he was more 
than likely to lose his place, Selwyn appeared in the drawing-room at 
St. James’s the next court-day in a light-coloured velvet dress. ‘The 
king taking notice of this, George replied,—* Yes, Sire, it is rather a 
cool habiliment ; but notwithstanding, I do assure your Majesty that | 
have been in a violent sweat ever since my arrival in England.” 

Counsellor Dunning and Dr. Brocklesby, one evening at the Cocoa- 
tree, were conversing on the superfluities of life, and the needless 
wants which men in society created for their own discomfort. Selwyn, 
whose aristocratic notions were such as to look with contempt on oc- 
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cupations of all sorts,—on that of a medical man as well as that of a 
tailor, —exclaimed, ‘* Very true, gentlemen; I am myself an example 
of the justice of your remarks; for I have lived nearly all my life 
without wanting either a lawyer or a physician.” 


UTOPIA. 





‘“*T can dream, Sir, 
If leat well and sleep well.”—The Mad Lover. 


Ir I could scare the light away, 
No sun should ever shine ; 

If I could bid the clouds obey, 
Thick darkness should be mine : 
Where’er my weary footsteps roam, 

I hate whate’er I see ; 
And Fancy builds a fairer home, 
In slumber’s hour, for me. 
I had a vision yesternight 
Of a lovelier land than this, 
Where heaven was clothed in warmth and light, 
Where earth was full of bliss ; 
And every tree was rich with fruits, 
And every field with flowers, 
And every zephyr waken’d lutes 
In passion-haunted bowers. 


I clamber’d up a lofty rock, 
And did not find it steep ; 
I read through a page a a half of Locke, 
And did not fall asleep ; 
I said whate’er I may but feel, 
I paid whate’er I owe ; 
And I danced one day an Irish reel, 
With the gout in every toe. 


And I was more than six feet high, 
And fortunate, and wise ; 

And I had a voice of melody, 
And beautiful black eyes : 

My horses like the lightning went, 
My barrels carried true ; 

And I held my tongue at an argument, 
And winning cards at Loo. 

P I saw an old Italian priest 

Who spoke without disguise ; 

I dined with a judge who swore like B—, 
All iibels should be lies : 

I bought for a penny a twopenny loaf, 
Of wheat, and nothing more ; 

I danced with a female Philosophe, 
Who was not quite a bore. 

I pass’d a pastoral dunghill by, 
And it seem’d of roses full ; 

I read a witty comedy,* 
And an innocent John Bull: 


rr ——— 


* A modern one ef course, 
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The Thames roll’d backward to the spring 
From which his streams are born ; 

And a man named Gooch was arguing 
For a free trade in corn. 


There was a crop of wheat, which grew 
Where plough was never brought ; 

There was a noble Lord, who knew 
What he was never taught: 

A scheme appear’d in the Gazette 
For a lottery with no blanks ; 

And a Parliament had lately met, 
Without asingle Bankes. 


And there were kings who never went 
To cuffs for half-a-crown ; 

And lawyers who were eloquent 
Without a wig and gown. 

And sportsmen who forbore to praise 
Their greyhounds and their guns ; 

And poets who deserved the bays, 
And did not dread the duns. 


And boroughs were bought without a test, 
And no man fear’d the Pope ; 

And the Irish cabins were al! possest 
Of liberty and soap: 

And the Chancellor, feeling very sick, 
Had just resign'd the seals ; 

And a clever little Catholic 
Was hearing Scotch appeals. 


There was no fault in the penal code, 
No dunce in a public school, 

No dust or dirt on a private road, 
No shame on Wellesley Pole ; 

They show’d me a figurante, whose name 
Had never known disgrace ; 

And a gentleman of spotless fame, 
With Mr. Bochsa’s face. 


It was an idle dream,—but thou, 
The worshipped one, wert there, 
With thy iok clear eyes and beaming brow, 
White neck and floating hair: 
And oh! I had an honest heart, 
And a house of Portland stone ; 
And thou wert dear, as still thou art, 
And more than dear, my own. 


Oh bitterness !—the morning broke 
Alike for boor and bard ; 

And thou wert married when I woke, 
And all the rest was marr’d: 

And toil and trouble, noise and steam, 
Come back with the coming ray ; 

And if I thought the dead could dream, 
I'd hang myself to-day. 
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HORTENSE IN RETIREMENT, 


In the early part of last summer, I chanced to find at Paris the ad- 
vertisement of a Swiss retreat, which, for vagrants like myself in search 
of a few months repose, struck me as being all in all. There was 
something picturesque even in the name of it, the Chateau de Wolfs- 
berg; and then it was situated by the comparatively untravelled Lake 
of Constance, and was the property of an old soldier, who had been 
chosen from his bravery to command the body-guard of Napoleon, and 
was married to a ci-devant dame @honneur of the expatriated Hortense. 
It was just the place, I fancied, to roll upon the grass and hear strange 
stories till the hot weather was over; in a few days, therefore, I had 
glided through the green vineyards of France, toiled through the 
beautiful gloom of the Black Forest, and was standing upon the moun- 
tain-top which looked down upon my journey’s end. The prospect 
had none of the abrupt outline and surprising effect which is the gene- 
ral character of Switzerland. It looked like the native land of repose, 
and its blue undulations, intersected by the distant Lake, and melting 
into the sun-lighted snow peaks of the Tyrol, seemed to melt into the 
heart likewise with a home-giving welcome. ‘The prospect inspired no 
expectation which was not amply fulfilled. The chateau was not un- 
like one of our elegant country-houses in England, and looked down 
upon a slope of a quarter of a mile, which varied from wood to vine- 
yard till it stole into the calm waters, and left the eye to wander with 
white sails and hunt out little steeples on the opposite coast of Ger- 
many. To the right and the left, it was but a moment’s work to be 
lost amongst nut-grown dells and mazy rivulets; and if you made an 
adventurous ride of a few hours, you might hear the Tyrolean song of 
liberty chanted above the clouds. 

The lady of the house had lived all her life in courts, and her hus- 
band had never before been out of a camp; so that neither the one nor 
the other had been exposed to the contaminating plague of ordinary 
English and French society: they could think other nations nearly 
as good as their own, could form an opinion without adopting a preju- 
dice, and know how to be polite and attentive without being unnatural 
and officious. Ramble where I may, | shall never find more interesting 
amusement than I did in the conversation of this well-sorted pair. The 
vicissitudes of their lives, keeping pace with those of their patrons, had 
brought them, it seemed, into contact with all the interesting people in 
the world, and I contrived to pick up in my idleness a fund of biogra- 
phical knowledge which it is odds if I could have collected from books 
by hard study. The cause for such unlikely persons for a life of se- 
clusion being in this retired situation was a praiseworthy fidelity to 
Hortense, the Duchess of St. Leu, who had a house not far distant, 
and their reason for establishing a home for stray travellers was that of 
having overlooked, in their zeal, the inconveniences of one some twenty 
times too big for themselves. 

There were, in addition to this society, two or three young F'rench- 
women, who had been brought up in the same school with Madame, 
and were making a temporary residence at the chateau from the same 
motive. I shall never forget’the romantic pleasure which I used to de- 
rive from scrambling about the woods with this light-hearted company, 
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—the mirthful screams with which they surmounted their petty perils 
and the horror with which one slipped into the rivulet, or another was 
caughtina bramble. Then we had a stud of docile ponies, belongin 
to the establishment, which we used to canter to a stand-still, and then 
we used to finish the day by gliding over the placid lake, and singing 
and sentimentalizing by the light of the stars. 

In these little voyages we used frequently to pass beneath the calm 
and unpretending abode of the Ex-queen of Holland. It was situated 
half-way up a green hill, well wooded with ornamental timber, through 
which it afforded a partial peep, just sufficient to remind my com- 
panions of their favourite theme of cenversation. The affectionate vene- 
ration with which they described their former patroness as living a life 
of content and simple enjoyment, under banishment from her native 
country, and the calumny of a world with which she had reason to be 
tired, inspired me with a wish to be presented to her. It was, how. 
ever, rather difficult of accomplishment. There was no pride in her, 
it was said, beyond the dignity of a superior mind, but this had ob- 
tained such an influence over those about her, that she was no less a 
queen in her retirement than when she had really possessed the power. 
All, therefore, that my friends could promise me was to let it drop 
that there was a stranger in the neighbourhood, leaving it to Hortense’s 
knowledge of the interest attached to her to suggest the meaning of 
such information. 

Meantime I was taught every day something more interesting re- 
specting her. The fortune which she had been enabled to save from 
the wreck of her family, was devoted mainly to the service of those of 
its followers who had been less successful; her house was the rendez- 
vous of talent, whatever might be its description; and her powers of 
rivalling it were not inferior to her taste and generosity in its pa- 
tronage. 

She had staying with her at the time, besides her two dames de so- 
cieté, with her younger son and his tutor, the poet Cassimir Delavigne, 
his brother, who is also a distinguished dramatist, and other friends 
whose tastes lay in the same way. Amongst other amusements, there- 
fore, it was determined to get up a theatre, with a variety of little 
Vaudeville pieces, that all in turns might have characters to their 
liking. One of my rambling companions, a black-eyed piece of witch- 
craft, whom nature had made for nothing but sportive idleness, was to 
play a part, and consequently the affairs of the green-room possessed 
a double interest for me. I used to walk with her through the vine- 
yards to her rehearsals, and approach as near the house as I could, in 
the hope of being asked in. 1 could never contrive to be seen, how- 
ever, and was obliged to lie down under a tree, or catch fish in the 
lake, till my little friend was ready to return. At last, in spite of 
having been described as ¢rés distingué, in my own country, for some- 
thing or other which could not exactly be remembered, I began to give 
up all hope of an introduction, when, one fine evening, as we were all 
distributed about the lawn in little groups (for our party had been in- 
creased by severalerrant English), there was an alarm that Hortense 
was coming to visit Madame. As I saw her winding slowly up the hill, 
with all her company in three little summer-carriages, the elegance of 
the cavalcade, in scenes where elegance was so rare, was exceedingly 
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striking; and I could not help thinking that she meditated a call of 
ceremony upon the stranger part of our community. I was well pleased 
to find my surmise correct. 

The appearance of Hortense was such as could not fail of exciting 
admiration and kind feeling. Her countenance was full of talent, 
blended with the mild expression of a perfect gentlewoman, and her 
figure, though not beyond the middle height, was of a mould alto- 
gether majestic. She lamented that she had not sooner known the 
purposed length of our stay in that part of Switzerland, as, having 
conceived that we were merely passing a few days, she had been un- 
willing to occupy our time ; she then spoke of her regret at not being 
able to entertain us according to her wishes; and finally told us that 
she had in agitation some little theatricals, which, if we could bear 
with such trifles, we should do her pleasure in attending. All this was 
said with a simple and winning elegance, which made one’s heart ache, 
not so much for her banishment, as for the taste of the epicurean old 
gentleman who banished her. And yet, if he had really surmised 
that she was guilty of plotting the return of his great rival, he was 
not altogether without excuse. The seductions of such a traitress might 

ssibly have unloyalized his whole court. 

At last the evening of the play arrived, and I really got beyond the 
gate of Hortense’s abode. It was a favourite bijou, upon which no 
taste had been spared. All that terraces and trellice work and wood- 
bines and exotics could do was seen in perfection. And then the views 
which were in some places afforded through the woods, and in others, 
by their rapid descent, carried over them, were broken in a manner 
which rendered them doubly beautiful. From one peep you caught the 
small vine-clad island of Reichnau, with its cottage gleams trembling 
upon the twilighted lake. From another you had a noble reach of the 
blue Rhine going forth from its brief resting-place to battle its way 
down the falls of Schaffhausen, and beyond it the eye reposed upon 
the tender outline of the Black Forest melting warmly in the West. 
In a third direction you saw the vapoury steeples of Constance appa- 
rently sinking in the waters which almost surrounded them, and far 
away you distinguished the little coast villages, like fading constella- 
tions, glimmering fainter and fainter, till land and lake and sky were 
blended together in obscurity. 

When I entered, I found the suite of three or four small rooms 
filled with company, but Hortense was engaged in her theatre. The 
walls of the principal apartment were ornamented with pictures, 
amongst which I was shown an exceedingly interesting full-length por- 
trait of Josephine. She was a pale, graceful woman, full of melancholy 
expression, and reclining in a corresponding attitude upon a bank 
overshadowed by asombre shrubbery. I should imagine (for I forgot 
to inquire) from the sadness which pervaded the picture, that it 
must have been painted after its hardly-used original had ceded 
her honours to her husband’s unfeeling views of policy, and had been 
taught by solitude and sorrow the true value of human greatness. 
The sentiment of resignation was so well expressed, so tender and so 
touching, with such a delicious absence of the usual melodramatic style 
of the French school, that the sight of it was quite a lesson in philo- 
sophy. Inthe next room I found more pictures and a few busts, 
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amongst the latter of which was one of Lord Byron, with whose works 
I afterwards found the Duchess to be perfectly familiar, for, though | 
never heard her attempt to speak English, she was able to read it with 
facility. Upon a pedestal in the midst of a saloon beyond, two sides 
of which were open to the precipitous landscape, was Josephine again— 
a piece of breathing marble which seemed to advance through the dim 
twilight like a spirit. There was an increased interest in this duplicate 
proof of Hortense’s attachment to her unfortunate mother, for it afford. 
ed an opportunity of ascertaining the strength of the resemblance jp 
each by comparing them together. They were much alike, and both 
proved the original to have been an admirable subject for the artist; as 
good a subject, indeed, as her history, which presents situations of 
simple dignity, more affecting, perhaps, than any thing of their class in 
modern days. I thought of Josephine, when Napoleon placed the 
crown upon her head in the presence of countless myriads, who were 
content to be her slaves—the humility with which she is said to have 
knelt before him to receive her honours—the pride of heart which he 
confessed himself to have felt when he hailed her as an empress :—then 
what a contrast to behold the pair in their domestic privacy ; the hus- 
band confusedly seeking to unveil his purpose in words which might 
wound the least, and the meek wife fainting under the intelligence that 
her days were to be ended in unmerited mortification and divorce, 
Was it, I thought, to be attributed to an unexpressed resentment of 
this treatment of her mother, that the house of Hortense exhibited not 
a vestige of Napoleon, nor, with the exception of her children, of any 
one of his race? The fact was singular, and considering her love for 
the fine arts, and particularly for the portraits of those whom she 
valued, could not have been without a reason. The one which struck 
me might not have been correct, but, if it was so, it was surely neither 
devoid of greatness nor of tenderness. 

In turning my eves from the statue, the first thing that caught them 
was the house of Prince Eugene, built by him at a short distance, that 
he might share the solitude of his exiled sister, but which he never lived 
to inhabit. Here was another powerful claim to sympathy. She re- 
tires from a capricious world to make the best of it in the society of an 
affectionate brother ; and Fate, as though it took the part of her enemies, 
dries up this source of consolation likewise. Surely, I thought, there 
must be something extraordinary in this woman, who can retaliate the 
crosses of Fortune, and make herself happy in spite of them. Was it 
incapability of feeling? Her attachment to those who had suffered in 
common with her, was a proof that she possessed feeling in no ordinary 
degree. Was it a dignity of endurance which the mass of human kind 
were not able to understand, because it was so far above them? If so, 
how pitiful was the triumph of those who outraged the memory she had 
left behind her, like the mantle on the horns of the beast, to be buffeted 
by blind and impotent malice! 

I was drawn from my reverie by perceiving that the company in the 
other rooms was making a movement towards the theatre, which was 
formed in a building at a short distance from the house. It did infinite 
credit to the amateur artists, and was filled according to its deserts; 
for, to use the orthodox phrase, there was not even standing room. 
There must have been a gathering of the clans for leagues around, to 
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oduce so many pair of baronial whiskers ; for the town of Constance, 
like all towns which have fallen under the Austrian dominion, was 
rained and depopulated, as if the plague had been in it, and had 
scarcely a grandee to boast of. 

The first piece represented was a scrap of sentimentality called 
« L’Epreuve d’Amour;” in which the hero recommends to his mistress 
a variety of lovers by way of trying her attachment to him, and even- 
tually, being satisfied by the ordeal, proposes himself. The heroine 
was played by the duchess, and in a manner which made me speedily 
forget that it was the duchess, and not the actress, that I came to sce. 
She had, indeed, a natural cast of melancholy, and a natural grace 
which rendered her little task no difficulty. Even when she was not 
speaking. one would have said that the stage had been her exclusive 
study’; and the silent tremour with which she returned her hard-hearted 
lover's picture, is associated with some of my choicest theatrical re- 
collections. I regret that I have not the means of givine a few ex- 
tracts from this dramaticle, for, whether from the habit which we have 
of thinking things good which have only been well said, or whether it 
really possessed intrinsic merit, I am inclined to think that it had some- 
thing in it which would improve the breed of English farces amazingly. 
It certainly is a matter of congratulation that we have emerged from 
the whining days of Cumberland and his imitators, but still there is a 
field of simple and ever interesting Nature, which might spring up 
most becomingly between the territories of broad grins and bloody dag- 
gers. It would give a character of literature to what is now considered 
an achievement only fit for those who can do nothing else, and might, 
perhaps, be a stepping-stone towards Comedy herself, in all the pride 
of her five acts. 

The next representation was of a brilliant bagatelle, entitled ‘ Le 
Coiffeur.” Before the curtain was drawn up, I could not help feeling 
nervous for my little friend, who was to exhibit the result of three 
weeks palpitating anxiety, and some thirty miles travelling to rehear- 
sals, in the principal female character. She was cruelly afraid at first, 
and looked as if she had not quite made up her mind whether she was 
most ashamed to act her part or to run away. She, however, soon 
became aware that she was thought bewitching, and played with a 
spirit, which not only won the heart of the young barber, but sundry 
others with which she had no business. For my own part, having had 
a bitter quarrel with her, in consequence of her insisting that Sir Hud- 
son Lowe had poisoned Bonaparte, I found it absolutely necessary to 
humble myself and beg pardon. 

After the play, we returned to the house, and found preparations 
made for dancing, which began with a waltz. I was told that some of 
the Germans performed their evolutions to perfection, but I cannot say 
that I admired this accomplishment so much in its native land, even as 
I did in England. It seemed that, to excel, it was necessary, in lieu of 
the swimming, and now and then not ungraceful motion of my esteem- 
ed countrywomen, to spin round like a tee-totum, with a wriggling 
sort of a hop, as if one leg were shorter than the other. I made a few 
unsuccessful attempts to distinguish myself, but was at last obliged to 
give in, for fear I should tear my partner to rags in the vain endeavour 
tokeep step. By degrees, the folks grew giddy and made way or a 
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quadrille, of which my previous failure rendered me rather shy. The 
otium cum dignitate which | had promised myself, was not, however, to 
be enjoyed, for L was presently brought out of my corner by a highly 
fiattering but somewhat appalling invitation to stand up with the Duc). 
ess. I was in fact the only Englishman of our party who had ventured 
to contend for honour upon the fantastic toe, and was invited, | jma. 
gine, partly in sport, and partly from complaisance to my nation. Ag 
luck would have it, | represented my tribe without causing any parti. 
cular accident, and, indeed, with considerable success, for a young 
Frenchman assured me that I really danced very well—that was to say, 
not very well—not so well as a Frenchman, but quite well enough to 
please myself. I was not, however, inclined to break a lance with him, 
for he allowed the dancing of the Duchess to be quite good enough to 
please other people. ‘There was an absence of every thing French 
from it. It was a pastime and not a study with her; and she moved 
with the freedom of youth, tempered with the dignity that became the 
matron. ‘This unpretending and spontaneous grace of nature has 
always struck me as being the only beauty of dancing in private society, 
and certainly it is a beauty irresistible. It is, in fact, a pantomimic dis. 
play ofthe mind, and as such is as decidedly above the doctrine of pro- 
fessors as it is IN Opposition to it. 

In the intervals between the dances, there was some singing, to the 
accompaniment of the piano. Here again Hortense was perfectly at 
home. She sang several songs, of which | afterwards found her to be 
the unacknowledged composer, and to which the reader has often 
listened with delight, with a feeling which, like her dancing, could never 
have been taught. Amongst these was the beautiful air of ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” which will be a fair guarantee that I do not say too 
much forthe rest. There were afterwards some well-bred endeavours 
to find a few English songs, which I am happy to say were unsuccess- 
ful. The French cannot understand our music, for it is altogether the 
note of another species of bird. Moore and our other distinguished 
composers have made no progress in proportion to their merits, and in 
a hap-hazard meeting with one of our national performances, it is odds 
but we have reason to be ashamed of it. 

By this time, the hour was getting late, and, as the company began 
to thin, the remainder were dispersed in little parties round the various 
tables of drawing-books and works of belles-letires. 1 chanced to place 
my hand upon a splendid album, and had the farther good fortune to 
seat myself beside a beautiful young dame de societé of the Duchess, 
who gave me the history of all the treasures I found therein. What- 
ever I found most remarkable, was still the work of Hortense. Ota 
series of small portraits, sketched by her in colour, the likeness of those 
of which I had seen the subjects, would have struck me, though turned 
upside down. She had the same power and the same affectionate feel- 
ing for fixing the remembrance of places likewise. The landscapes 
which she had loved in forbidden France, even the apartments which 
she had inhabited, were executed in a manner which put to shame the 
best amateur performances I had ever seen. ‘There was a minute 
attention to fidelity in them too, which a recollection of her present 
circumstances could not fail to bring home to the spectator’s heart 
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he There were, besides the labours of the Duchess, numerous admirable : 

to sketches by some of the best artists in France. I recollect one in par- Ba | 

ly ticular of a scene in which her taste for the picturesque and the melan- | 

he choly must have been completely gratified. She was sitting amongst mee 

ed the ruins of Rome by moonlight; a party of friends reclining grace- | 

\a- fully around her, and the poet Delavigne in front reciting a tragedy. ts 

As In most people this situation would have been smiled at as somewhat : 

ti. romantic, but in Hortense it was perfectly in keeping. Ruin and tra- 

ng gedy had been too busy with her to let her seem out of place amongst : 

ay, them. me 

to I know not when my interest would have cooled in this mansion of ‘ B 

m, taste and talent. ‘Towards morning I was obliged to take my leave, rth 

to and I doubt if there was an individual who returned home by that bright { 

ich moonlight without feeling that Hortense had been born some century t 

‘ed and a half too late. For an age of bigots and turn-coats, she indeed it 

the seemed unsuited; in those of true poesy and trusty cavaliers, she i; 

as would have been the subject of the best rhymes and rencontres in (oe 

ty, romantic France. ep 

is. After this | saw her frequently both at her own house and at Wolfsberg, 

r0- and | never found any thing to destroy the impression which [ received .; 
on my introduction. Independently of the interest attached to herself, | | 

the she had always in her company some’ person who had made a_ noise in ai) 

at the world, and had become an object of curiosity—one while a dis- 

be tinguished painter or poet, and one while a battered soldier, who pre- 

ten ferred resting in retirement, to the imputation of changing his politics 

ver for advancement ; then a grand duke or duchess, who had undergone, | 

ant perhaps, as many vicissitudes as herself; and finally, the widow of the of 

too unfortunate Marshal Ney. ‘There was something in the last of these 

urs characters, particularly when associated with Hortense, more interest- e 

>g8- ing than all the others. She was a handsome, but grave and silent ae 

the woman, and stij] clad in mourning for her husband, whose death, so sat 

hed connected with the banishment of the Duchess, could not fail to render a: 

| in them deeply sympathetic in each other’s fortunes. What a melancholy cag 

dds comparison of retrospections, I used to think, must these two have made i 
when none were by to listen to them! What late discoveries of the ‘ 

gan imperfection of plots (if indeed they were ever consulted in any) 

ous which could only succeed enough to render the situations of those who 

jace formed them worse than before! What anxious casuistry upon the 

e to justice of history as to events which are mysterious even to the age 

ess, existing ! 

hat- The amusements provided for all this company consisted of such as 

fa I have mentioned, expeditions to various beautiful spots in the neigh- 

ose bourhood, and music-parties on the water. The last of these used 

ned sofhetimes to have a peculiarly romantic effect; for, on féte-days, the 

eel- .young peasant-girls, all glittering in their golden tinsel bonnets, would 

pes push off with their sweethearts, like mad things, in whatever boats the 

ich could find upon the beach. I have seen them paddling their little 

the fleet round the Duchess’s boat with al] the curiosity of savages about a 

ute man-of-war, and filling up the intervals of softer music with a yell, 

sent which, provided you heard it a mile off, was harmonious in the extreme. 

art. For the gentlemen there was likewise the chasse, at which they killed 
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their time pleasantly enough, if they killed nothing else ; for, to eon. 
fess the truth, 1 am grievously of opinion that the French are by, 
cockney sportsmen, and the Germans no better. 1 witnessed a chas . 
in the neighbourhood which had well nigh put an end to my dancing 
even well enough to please myself. Our party, as was usual there, cop. 
sisted of somewhere between twenty and thirty shooters, who, with 
their prodigious game-bags strapped behind and before, looked exactly 
like old clothesmer. There was likewise a regiment of little hideous 
boys, dressed in cocked hats, and looking as grotesque as the devils in 
Der Freischutz. This corps of flibbertigibbits was marshalled into 
the farther end of a wood to howl German and tinkle bells through it, 
till the game was frightened into fits. In the mean time, the gunners 
had stationed themselves at intervals along the other three sides, each 
commanding a little narrow path-way, so that, when an unfortunate 
roebuck came skeltering down, he might fire in his face and send him 
back to be terrified by somebody else. There happened to be plenty 
of game, so that, when the howling began, the guns went as merrily as 
crackers on the 5th of November. In the midst of the bustle a poor 
hare was making the best of her way close by me, and, my next neigh- 
bour providing against the possibility of being too late by banging off 
both barrels before he saw her, I had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
she got clear off. My fellow-sportsman, however, who was an old 
soldier, and thought no more of a fowling-piece than he did of a pop- 
gun, was determined to lose no credit for his dexterity.x—“ Voila, Mon- 
sieur,” he shouted, * voila un jou coup! Je tirois entre vos jambes sans 
vous toucher !” 

When the me/ée was over, we made search for the killed and wounded, 
the sum-total of which was one of our chasseurs, who was indeed 
piteously peppered. 

At length the time arrived for me to bid adieu to Switzerland. 
It was arranged that I should set out for Italy with a small party of 
my Wolfsberg friends; and, an evening or two before we departed, 
we paid a leave-taking visit to the Duchess. She expressed much 
polite regret at our intention, and gave us a cordial invitation to renew 
our acquaintance with her, in the winter, at Rome. Her care indeed 
to leave a good impression of her friendly disposition upon our minds 
was exceedingly gratifying. She professed to take an interest in the 
plans which each of us had formed, and where her experience qualified 
her, gave us instructions for our travels. Her descriptions of the 
places and circumstances of her own, were given in a manner which 
convinced me that I had only seen the surface of a mind, which, with 
more intimate knowledge, grew more and more rich. She spoke of the 
beauties of nature with a quiet enthusiasm, which was pure poetry, and 
touched upon character and literature with all the power, but without 
the venom of the accomplished critic. If Hortense should ever occupy 
her leisure hours by writing her memoirs, they would form one of the 
most interesting works of the age. 

When we rose to depart, the night being fine, she volunteered to 
walk part of the way home with us. She came about a quarter of a 
mile, to where she could command an uninterrupted view of the lake, 
above which the moon was just then rising—a huge red orb which shot 
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a burning column to her feet,—* I will now bid you adieu,” she said ; 
and we left her to the calm contemplation of grandeur, which could 
not fade, and enjoyments which could not betray. 

This was the last I saw, and perhaps shall ever see, of the accom- 
plished Hortense; but I shall always remember my brief acquaintance 
with her as a dip into days, which gave her country the character of 
being the most polished of nations. 
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YOUTH. 


Wuart though youth’s track is trodden, 
Its scenes are lovely still, 

Like the purple tint that veils the form 
Of the distant sunny hill, 

When the traveller in the waste below 
Upon a vernal day, 

Turns, looks toward its fading crest, 
And feels his sad heart say :— 


‘* "Twas yesterday I trod thy brow, 
And breathed thy cool clear air, 

The world lay far below and smiled 
All beautiful and fair, 

I saw the sultry plains stretch wide, 
Nor dream’d their springs were dry, 

While the pure fountain from thy side 
Gush’'d out refreshingly. 


“Thy winding paths and changing scenes 
Were ever bright to view, 
I walked as if each chord of life 
Were braced and tuned anew, 
I shouted in my bounding joy, 
And made thy dark rocks ring, 
No bird that soars above me now, 
Hath half so free a wing. 


‘“‘ The light-brow’d heaven while passing thee, 
Was clad in liveries proud, 
I could not fancy things so rich 
Were nothing but a cloud ; 
The earth below lay broider'd deep 
With such delicious hues, 
I could not think those hues the dust, 
Which this dry desert shews. 


“IT would I were upon thy heights, 

Amid their air serene, 
: For languid are my toilsome steps 

Along this burning scene, 

Where with the same dull round of toil 
I pace my weary way, 

And sigh as I am glancing back 
At thy own bright scenery !” 


Youth is life’s sunny Eden, 
It’s bliss ne’er fears a fall, 

Until we see behind our steps 
The verdant flowery wall,— 









































Chinese Courtship and Poetry. 


Those steps we never tread again,— 
It isa se thought, 

Let Reason whisper what she may 
Of lessons Time hath taught ! 


Some scorn life’s joyous things, to catch 
The drunken crowd's dim eye ; 
Some mortify life’s hour to shun 
A future misery, 
Of such | am not—for my creed, 
The creed of honest truth, 
Tells me it is nosin to wish 
I could return to youth ! 





CHINESE COURTSHIP AND POETRY.* 


A propigious revolution has taken place in our opinion of the Chinese; 
and the lucid halo with which our imaginations once invested every thing 
belonging to them, has been gradually fading into the light of common day, 
The exaggerated relations of the Jesuit Missionaries in the 16th century, 
were believed to the letter, even by Voltaire, who bursts forth into perpe- 
tual raptures about Chinese wisdom and wealth; forgetting that the pious 
persons on whose authority he depends, were doubtless intluenced in their 
accounts of China, by the contrast which the toleration and tranquillity of 
the Celestial Empire presented to the religious dissensions which were then 
raging in Europe. ‘The silks, porcelain, ivory, tortoiseshell, fillagree, silver, 
and mother of pearl ornaments which decorated the houses and persons of the 
Chinese—the canals, the beautiful gardens (ef which Sir W. Chambers after- 
wards gave such inflated accounts)—all made a splendid contrast to the com- 
varative rudeness of Europe. The Missionaries saw a vast extent of country 
vefore them ; and the natives contrived to persuade them that it was covered 
with a countless population, and inspired them with magnificent ideas of the 
industry by which that population was supported. The Chinese were 
believed in Europe to be a nation of sages, governed not by vulgar laws, but 
by certain profound maxims which had been transmitted through number- 
less ages: their external ceremonies and their affectation of refinement led us 
to judge well of their domestic life: we heard that literary distinctions were 
sure to lead to rank in China; and finally, we were enchanted to hear that 
the Chinese press was free ! 

A better acquaintance with the Chinese, however, soon dispelled these splen- 
did dreams. Recent travellers found vast deserts as they approached the capital, 
which surrounded it on all sides: and thatthe wealth, resources, and popula- 
tion of China had been ridiculously magnified. The date of the foundation of 
the Celestial Empire, which the Chinese pretend has existed for ninety-seven 
millions of years, and which even Voltaire states at five thousand years 
before Christ, scarcely reaches the fifth century before the coming of our 
Saviour: this nation of sages, governed by wise maxims, turns out to be 
ruled only by the lash, and laws, which though they do not rival our own 10 
absurd fictions, give almost as ready an aid to the rich against the poor. The 
Chinese, who appeared so fair * in fond imagination,” now prove to be cruel 
and mean barbarians, domestic tyrants, imprisoners and mutilators of their 
women, infanticides and cowards: their stupid ceremonies prohibit all social, 
and their jealousy all foreign intercourse: they are totally ignorant of the 
Fine Arts and of the exact sciences, and believe that the moon, when 
eclipsed, is eaten up byadragon. That literary men should be distinguished 
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* The Flower’s Leaf: Chinese Courtship in Verse, &c &c. Translated by 
Peter Perring Thoms. Macao, China, Printed at the Honourable East lodia Com 
pauy’s Press. 
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ia China, only argues the general barbarism, when we consider what their 
literature must be: we know that their written language consists but of 
two hundred and twelve characters or signs; and that the beauty of their 

try is addressed to the eye—so that the ode which looks most like a sampler 
1s pabened the finest. The press is free—any Chinese may print any thing— 
if he only chooses to risk the bamboo! In this respect the law of England and 
the Celestial Empire are alike. 

This little pes | comprehends nearly all we now believe about the 
Chinese, who are likely, we think, to be as much underrated in Europe in 
the present century, as they were overrated in the last. ‘There is some pre- 
judice, no doubt, in both cases: we shall endeavour, in the present article, 
to inspire our readers with a juster notion of the men of fans and chess- 
boards. 

“The Flower’s Leaf” is the story of a Chinese ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
without the wit that sparkles through that delicious drama, its enchanting 
tenderness, its luxurious poetry, or its tragical close. The Chinese story 
has, however, both fancy and passion a sa manitre, and of these we proceed 
o give some account. We begin, comme de raison, with the beginning. 


‘© As the evening advances, lean over the railings, and inhale the cool air, for 
the autumnal breeze is imbued with the fragrance of the white water-lily, A 
single horn of the bright moon, resembling clear water, can only be seen; for 
this wight, it is said, Heaven's bride and bridegroom unite. Since love exists 
among the stars and they have conjugal intercourse, why should not man follow 
theirexample ? Why should he not covet a pearl, or seek to rob a flower of its 
fragrance ?”” 


After this exordium the author says : 


‘] have heard but of one instance of love which in depth and vastness equalled 
the sea and the heaven. I shall therefore narrate it for the benefit of posterity. 
At Wookeang, lived a youth named Leang, whose countenance excelled the vernal 
red when added to the pale white of the moon. In point of vivacity, he greatly 
resembled Ke-king, while in elegance of manner he surpassed Fung-lang.” 


After this clear and intelligible description, we are told that Leang, who 
was fond of literature, was desirous of proceeding to Chang-chow to study. 
His mother grants ker permission, but entreats Leang to return speedily, 
“and thereby prevent his aged mother from leaning over the door with ex- 
pectation.” Leang departs, and on his arrival at Chang-chow, finds his aunt 
and his cousin Heaou. ‘ Banqueting wine was ordered in honour of the 
meeting ; and the two youths sat pledging and repledging in the hall, till 
their countenances, from inebriation, became florid, and on looking at each 
other they perceived that they resembled the flower of the peach.”—Heaou 
issummoned by his mother, and during his absence, Leang takes a careful 
survey of the furniture, of which the poet gives us this inventory : 


“He saw that the bookstands were filled with books, row after row, and per- 
ceived that flowers in every direction sent forth their fragrance. On the table lay 
the pearl dulcimer with its silver strings, and in the brazen vase incense was burn- 
ing. The silver sang* and ivory flute hung against the wall, and in the corner 
stood adouble set of dice and a chess-board. On all sides of the room were sus- 
pended ancient drawings and elegant stanzas; and newly-blown flowers were 
arranged in a line.” 


So much for the interior, now for the landscape and the figures : 


“* As Leang approached the window, he beheld a beautiful prospect, and per- 
ceived a railed path which led to the white lily-pond. The white stork, on be- 
holding a human being, retired with alight step to the moon; and the bending 
willow, as he touched it, rippled the stream. On entering the garden, he was about 
to cross the red bridge, when he perceived the reflection of the moon in the water. 
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* A musical instrument. 
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On each side of its banks, danced the drooping willow, while in the shade |, 

the boat for gathering the fruitof the water-lilv.* The silver fish caused the ripple 
on the water to sparkle, while the reflection of the clouds in the pond, appeared , 
vast void. On crossing the bridge, he ascended to the cool pavilion, where be 
leaned over the balustrade and plucked the wild flowers. On his reaching the 
branches of the Too-we, to obtain their dew, their motion, unexpectedly, alarmed 
the birds, which tlew in contusion. ‘The ery of the cuckoo was as if Weeping for 
the moon expiring, while the cries of the yellow bird saddened the visitor's breast. 
The motion of the branches effaced the moon's bright reflection, when the dey 
from their tops, bespangled his clothes. After crossing the little bridge, he came 
to the winding path, when be saw, in luxuriance, the green plums hanging on each 
bide. It was there, that he first saw a pair of peacocks, just flown from the moon, 
and parrots, of lofty note, in cages of gold. Before him lay an island, on the 
banks of which danced the thousand-leaved peach. On turning to the west, he 
entered the almond grove, where he saw the delicate red almonds which had strove 
to appear in Spring. The grass had grown luxuriantly, and obscured the path, and 
the spreading brauches of the cluster-rose ascended above the lofty wall. He was 
preparing with slow and careless step to return to bis study, when the eastern wind 
wafted the sousd of the chess-board: Who, thought he to himself, can be thus 
occupied 2? At this late hour, is it possible that any one can be playing at chess? 
And silently he proceeded to the eastern room. From a distance he saw a seat 
in the summer-house, and by the reflected shadow of the flowers, he espied a lamp ; 
when he perceived several persons among the flowers,’ whose shouts of laughter 
repeatedly burst on bis ear. Such shrill sounds, he thought, must doubtless come 
from some light-hearted girl, which being wafted by the wind, were as a breese 


impregnated with perfumes. On advancing towards the pavilion, he espied several 
girls walking to and fro among the flowers.” 


The servauts mistaking the stranger for Heaou, suffer him to approach the 
pavilion. 

** There he beheld, to his surprise, two lovely young women, sitting laughing, 
as they played at chess by the aid of the silver light. Little did he thi.k, that 
while surprising the ladies, he would be smitten by a glance of the eye.‘ What!’ 
exclaimed they, ‘there is a young man among the flowers!’ Down the ladies 
threw the drafts, and hastily ran away ; and Leang, as they fled, could only per- 
ceive, that as she cast her almond eyes on him, one of them resembled the flower 
Foo-yung, and her eyebrows the willow’s leaf, A red dot, on her chin, gave 
beauty to her person, while her elegant form was enough to break the heart of man. 
As each succeeding gust of the vernal breeze moved her dress, he bebeld the golden 
lilies (her small feet), which exceeded not three inches. On her looking round, 
with a smiling countenance, he was as one death-smitten by the side of the flowers. 
The servants, in waiting, with their Mistress, instantly withdrew, when Leang, 
leaning against the railings, appeared as intoxicated. The two sisters, grasping 


each other by the pearly hand, surprised, deigned not a word, but entered the 
fragrant apartment.” 


After a reasonable delay, Yaou-séen, the lady with whom Leung had fallen 
in love, despatches her servant Pih-yue for the chess-board. She enters the 
garden, and finds Leang in the same spot where she left him. Leang re- 
quests her to be the bearer of a letter to Yaou-séen, but she replies with all 
the pertness of a European suivante— 


‘For what, pray, do you take the ladies of the retired apartments? Who is 
Pib-yue, that she should deliver your letters of love? 1 beg, Sir, that you will 
decline speaking on love affairs, for the secluded ladies have been taught toreman 
as unsullied as icicles.” 


Leang, who is very learned, then asks— 


*«¢ If crystal stalactites, as you say, cannot be sullied with dust, why did she ex- 
cite in me those painful feelings of love? With a gay air and undisclosed faces 
she smiled on me,—then why do you say that there-is no road to the celestial 
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* At Canton there are ponds, or land inundated for rearing water lilies, from 
whence comes the poctical allusion of a boat for gathering the flowers. 
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altar!’ Pih-yue, on hearing what he said, with a smile repiied, , Those who are 
not in love, cannot sympathize with those who are. When my mistress smiled, 
could it be on any other account, than on seeing you, Sir, as you advanced, en- 
tangled in a net? You may talk, Sir, as much as you please about love, my 
Mistress does not grieve, nor will she listen to what you say.’ When she had thus 
spoken, with a smile she withdrew, and left Leang expiring among the flowers, 
which he fain would have destroyed on accou xt of their fragrance;—even the 
beautiful order of the garden added fresh grief to his mind.” 


Leang remains all night in the garden, and next morning has an interview 
with his aunt, who informs him that Yaou-séen is the daughter of her bro- 
ther Yang: and that she isa sort of blue-stocking, who composes “ odes 
that astonish mankind.” This account of Yaou-séen completes Leang’s 
fascination. In the evening, “ after drinking freely of the golden goblet” as 
usual, he says on retiring to his room, 


« ¢ Last night I trespassed on enchanted ground; now | presume that the fair 
ladies have retired from the garden, for how were they to know, that in the study 
there was a youth breaking his heart!" ‘ My grief,’ resumed he, ‘ is occasioned 
by a smile, which sank deep in my mind, and, by my feelings, | am as one dragged 
into an immense ocean. Why am I, this night, in such distress, on account of 
these ladies ? having no associate, but the fleeting shadow of the moon. Hitherto, 
| would not believe the angvish of a troubled mind, but now I feel it. Their 
apartinent, though only a few cubits distant, is to me as remote as the heavens ; 
while the chattering of the birds, with the flowers’ fragrance, adds to my 
distress.’ 


Night afier night Leang continues to wander about the spot where he had 
firsuseen Yaou-séen: at last the lady is summoned home by her mother, and 
departs, leaving her lover in despair. Leang, however, discovers the re« 
sidence of her father General Yang, and luckily finds that a house is to be 
let next door. This of course Leang purchases and fits up very elegantly ; 
and by means of his cousin Heaou, obtains an introduction to the old 
General, who becomes extremely attached to Leang, and hints at his 
marriage with his daughter. In the mean time Yang proposes that the two 
gardens should be thrown into one. The next morning one of Yaou-séen’s 
servants finding an opening in the wall, wanders into Leang’s garden; and 
after a long interview with him, promises to use all her influence with her 
mistress to induce her to receive Leang as a lover. A very clever scene be- 
tween the mistress and the maid follows, in which Yaou-séen discovers her- 
self to be by no means so insensible to her lover’s affliction as she pretended, 
and at last she is persuaded to consent to grant Leang an interview in the 
garden. The lover on hearing this bursts into tears, and cries; 


“«* Alas! at first, only to talk about a meeting with her, was pleasant: could | 
imagine that an interview would cause fresh traces of tears!’ Presently from a 
distance he espied a person approaching ; but it only proved to be Yun-heang, 
(the maid) who had entered the back garden. Leang-sang, as soon as he saw the 
servant coming towards him, supposing that she would communicate a sacred 
agreement, impatient, said, ‘ Shall 1 this night have an interview with that angelic 
creature ?’” 


Yun-heang replies in the genuine style of a lady’s maid: 


“‘ I perceive, Sir, you are as impatient as a barbarian, and instantly want to be 
seated by her side. ifso, your slave from this moment will bid you adieu, and 
then you must depend on the wild geese to be bearers of your letters.’ ”’ 


Leang, however, makes due submission, and Yun-heang finally promises 
her assistance. Accordingly one fine evening while the servant and her 
Mistress are gazing at the moon, Yun-heang thus addresses the lady : 


*“* «There are persons whose grief is incessant, and who know of no relief, who 
moan from anguish, and look towards the goddess Shen-keun (the moon.) While 
those from distant parts, when they think of their native village, vexed, would 
gladly destroy the shadow of the full moon. But how more difficult it is to see thd 
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face of those who have sown the seeds of love! whose souls in their dreams q 
to the celestial altar. On waking, when they behold the moon in the heavens 
they are still more miserable, and ought still more to be pitied.'.—From tha 
moment, [we cannot exactly comprehend for what reason] ten thousand seeds 
of love shot forth, when Yaou-séen called to the servants to exclude the light of the 
moon. Onrepairing alone within the curtains of her bed, she lay her head the 
whole night on the pillow without taking rest. After breathing a long sigh, she 
rose from her bed, and leaning against the screen, rested her cheek on her hand.” 


Yun-heang, in order to console her, advises her to take the air in Leang’s 
garden, which at first she refuses, till the servant assures her that 


“« As yet it is early with the morn, and Leang, doubtless, is dreaming with his 
soul by his side.” 


They enter the garden accordingly, and of course meet Leang, who thus 
addresses Yaou-séen : 


‘«¢ From the first time I saw you, I have been deeply in love, but till the present 
meeting, we have never exchanged a word.” When his fluttered spirits were q 
little composed, he thus addressed her, ‘ 1 had determined to meet death through 
love for you, Miss, having as yet not a meeting to sweeten my heart. To-day, 
since | have a sight of you among the flowers, I am inclined to think that fate has 
decreed our union, for rare it is that we perceive a snowy moon with a breeze 
impregnated with perfumes.’ Yaou-séen, blushing, in answer thus replied, ‘In the 
first place | must obtain the will of my parents, and in the next that of heaven.” 


The lovers are at this moment abruptly separated, and Leang breaks out 
into this passionate and poetical apostrophe :— 


‘¢*Though I stand before the flowers, I am unable to see that lovely creature, 
Alas! I repine at Spring, and regret that my heart is fixed on her. Since I bade her 
adieu, what grief have lL endured! whocan dispel the thought? Being distressed 
in my mind, she harasses me in my dreams. Flowers of every kind offer me their 
tints, and the white lily its fragrance. The motion of the lilies, may it not be com- 
pared to that of the beautiful girl? Though only a few feet distant, they are be- 
yond the reach of the hand.” The flower’s reflection in the autumn-stream again 
caused his mind to flutter, for he fancied their varied colours happily resembled the 
young lady’s attire.” 

The author next proceeds to detail the resembling feelings of Yaou-séen, 
which are checked by her feminine —— but all her scruples are over- 
come by the ingenious reasoning of Yun-heang. On the annual autumnal 
festival, Yaou-séen wanders out into the garden, and plays an air upon the flute, 
which Leang, as usual, overhears ; and perceiving that the tune is Man- 
kwan-shan, 4 bursts out into transports of grief. He sees some persons 
walking in the shade :— 


‘* The wind, on agitating their garments, gave them the appearance of banners, 
and wafted their soft and delicate voices among the flowers.” 


The said ladies are none other than the daughter of Yang, Yaou-séen, and 
her domestic attendants. Leang addresses Yaou-séen, and prevails upon her 
to promise eternal constancy to him: heis prepared with writing materials:— 


** « Of our vow,’ said he, * you and | will each retain a copy, which we will keep 
till the day of our marriage consummation.’ Leang out of his sleeve drew a sheet 
of beautiful paper, and a pencil, and leaning on the music-staad, wrote a Vow of 


Constancy, which they both swore to the Gods,” 
The vow was of course witnessed in due form: 


** Each vow was signed with their family and adopted names, to which were 
added Yun-heang’s, and that of the other two servants.” 


After which the lovers separate in agitation. In the mean time, the father 
of Leang, who had resigned his place at Court, meets in the vessel in which 
he is returning to his native fields, a certain Lew, a member of the Revenue 
Board, who has a daughter to dispose of. 
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«At night, when they anchored, they passed the time in conversing together, 
and during the tedious day, they incessantly raised the golden goblet.” 


The two old gentlemen get drunk together, and Lew proposes that Leang 
should forthwith marry his daughter—a proposal with which old Leang is 
vastly delighted. He sends a messenger to summon his son; who, after 
taking leave of General Yang, seeks an interview with Yaou-séen. She 
informs him, that her father will consent to their union, and laments that 
“they should be separated as by a dense cloud.”” This simple and beautiful 
scene follows : 


«“¢ Although my father has promised to give me in marriage to you, still there 
js the consent of your honoured parents to be obtained. You must constantly bear 
in mind the Vow that you have made, nor should either of us fail in keeping our 
word. From henceforth, though your father and mother should not give their con- 
sent, most assuredly | will never trifle with you, by marrying some other person. 
Since death, which regards neither the rich nor the poor, is the lot of all mankind, 
it is my determination to leave behind me a chaste grave, a companion for the 
evening's dusk. As yet, | am unacquainted with your decision, my husband, but 
you can now say a few sincere words while before the flowers.’ Leang, taking 
Yaou-séen by the hand, said, ‘ Whilst among the flowers | besought the Gods, that 
if 1 do not remain united to you till l am grey-headed, | might disregard life, for- 
sake my family, and go in search of you. Whether dead or alive, | will never forsake 
you, lovely and virtuous girl, but most assuredly will be your’s while life shall last. 
My love,.on parting, | hope you will return to the embroidered room, and not spend 
day after day in thinking of me. In former times, those who were crossed in love, 
fell ill: Lam fearful lest you become emaciated, and be stripped of your bloom.’ 
Yaou-séen, weeping, thus farther addressed young Leang, * Promise me again, ere 
yon leave me, that you will refrain from grieving ; for if fate has decreed our union, 
it must be consummated ; let therefore your mind be fixed on the temple of 
fame, and aspire to the highest seat.’ Thus they continued hand in hand, dally- 
ing, they knew not how long, till they saw the sun in the west, and the willows’ 
shadow reflected on them. One to the other said, ‘If you will not let me go, I 
will not let you go, for while together how can we endure the thought of parting ? 
The azure cloud is suddenly dispersed, and the glass bowl is easily broken, but the 
thought of your dwelling on the north and I on the south, is enough to kill one.’ 
On unexpectedly hearing some persons conversing together, and still being unwill- 
ing to part, they instantly secluded themselves in the shade of the trees. On ad- 
vancing a few steps, they each turned round and wept, when from the grief of part- 
ing they lengthened out five paces to ten. Fain would they have destroyed the 
flowers, because they obscured their shadows.” 


They are forced to separate, however, and Leang embarks. 
** Wave after wave bore him along like a fallen flower.” 


As soon as he arrives, he is acquainted with his intended marriage to the 
daughter of Lew:— 


“Alas! (said he) I have trifled with the fair and beautiful Yaou-séen. Had 1 
early known that we could not live together during life, how would I, from the 
first, have dared to insult her person! Now, since our union is not decreed, we 
will cut asunder the feelings of love; for if 1 call to Heaven it will not answer, 
nor will earth give an ear to my prayer. My sole desire is to die; my bed, night 
after night, is made wet with my tears! I will now seize the whole of my writings 
and throw them into the river,—my books of poetry and prose I will consign to the 
flames. Since Heaven has not decreed our union, | will seek death, despising fame 
though I could obtain the three highest literary ranks. Can Lever esteem a new 
face and disregard the old ? No, I will retain my love for her and divorce her only 
in death. From the time that I fell in love with her, to the present moment, 
every thing appears but a phantasm.’ On beholding the bright moon, he again re- 
membered his love, when the pearly tear fell in confusion, like drops of rain. On 
repairing to his room, he observed the sheet of paper containing the marriage vow, 
which appeared as just written: On taking it into his hand, he wept over it till he 
shed tears of blood.” 


In the mean time General Yang is informed of the intended marriage 
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of Leang, which surprises the old gentleman as much as it distresses }j, 
daughter :— 


*« Yaou-séen remained at the head of the table listening, till she felt a cold shive 
pass over her lovely frame. She hastily took leave of her mother, and entereg the 
fragrant room, where her tears flowed in confusion.” 


And touchingly regrets, that ‘* amidst the flowers she divulged her whole 
mind,” and told her love. Her maid, who had formerly lauded Leang exe 
cessively, thus attempts to console her mistress :— 


««« Shall so handsome a person grieve, of having only one suitor? No, we wil] 
seek another far more to be esteemed than young Leang!’ Yaou-séen was dis. 
pleased, and replied, ‘ At first you described him as rich embroidery of flowers, 
this morning, on seeing that he has changed his mind, do you presume to enter my 
presence and play with your tongue ?’” 


The maid, on hearing this, changes her tone, and insinuates that Lean 
may not be upon the whole to blame; when Yaou-séen breaks out into the 
following natural and feminine exclamation : 


*«*Tn this life, doubtless, there can be no joy for me, for this monster has de- 
ceived mein my youth. From this time forth | will not own these balls of cos- 
metics, uor am | disposed again to dress my hair at the toilet. I shall never agaia 
use these ornaments, I will take them all and commit them to the flames. These 
balls of cosmetics and rouge I will cast into the pond, for who will come again and 
talk of my beauty? My hopes of pleasure and happiness for ever being at an end, 
I will with speed enter the road that leads to the yellow springs. My looking-glass 
I will smash to pieces, and destroy my precious guitar, for who is now in this world 
acquainted with my plaintive notes? Though lL appear in the glass to be handsome, 
who regards me? 1 will spend my life like the swallow and the widow bird Lwan, 
The pearly flute, I will throw aside, and destroy the Pe-pa, and weep like Yuh- 
kwan. Should ever another solicit my hand, though as handsome as a god, I will 
refuse him, and at once make the yellow grave my abode. I will burn my pencil, 
and tear my ornamented paper, for | never wish again to write another ode at my 
desk. This chess-board | will burn, and these dice shall be thrown away; for on 
account of this youth they afford me no pleasure. The seeds of love having now 
lost their virtue, and being alone, I weep tears of blood till my clothes are bedewed. 
The silver reed and ivory cards | will break to pieces, for they only enrage and 
distract my mind. Every article that I possess will 1 speedily destroy, retaining 
only the paper, which contains the marriage vow.” 


An insurrection now takes place on the frontiers, and General Yang is 
ordered to oppose the rebels. He proceeds with his wife and daughter to 
the capital, where he commands them to remain tll his return from the 
camp. In the mean time Leang resolves to seek a last interview with Yaou- 
séen, and sets out for Chang-chow: he finds the house deserted, and the 
pavilion and garden desolate, and is informed by the solitary gardener, that 
Yaou-séeu is residing in the capital, to which Leang incontinently follows 
her. He happens to reside in the house adjoining that of his betrothed bride, 
and leaps over the wall into her garden. At first Yaou-séen receives him with 
reproaches, and asks him ‘ whether his mind will be at rest when he 1s 
alone within the bed-curtain?” and then sinks into regrets. 


*« « | know (says she) that a new flower is esteemed more pretty than an old one; 
and when I have entered the green grave, beneath the bright moon, your slave 
will then never envy nor be jealous of any one!’ She was desirous to rid herself 
of life and return to the yellow earth, but was pained, when she thought of leaving 
her mother forlorn. ‘1 (said she) am the only child that my parents have borne: 
when they have paid nature’s debt, who shall offer them incense? Your slave 
greatly resembles a blade of grass on the surf, borne along by the stream, re 
gardless whether rising or sinking. As to my father, 1 know not whether be be 
dead or alive, for as yet a letter has not arrived from the borders of the endless 
wall. This night, | think myself happy in seeing your face; hereafter I know not 
whether we shall ever meet again, for I am fearful that ere long from grief the 
cold moon will shine on my tomb.’” 
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Leang consoles his bride, protests his unaltered faith, and promises to aid 
her father in his opposition to the rebels. He solicits the Emperor’s consent 
to march against them, and obtains it the more readily, as news have just 
reached the capital that the troops of General Yang have been surrounded. 
He proceeds to the frontiers ; and during his absence a report arrives in town 
of his having fallen in battle. Yuh-king, the daughter of Lew, to whom he 
had been promised in marriage, Is exceedingly distressed at his death—but 
her worthy father takes that opportunity of recommending a new lover to 
her, whose excellent qualities he thus sums up:— 


«“ The young Gentleman has amiable manners, he is a person of talent, polite, 
and the descendant of an ancient family. Moreover, his disposition is mild and 
complaisant in the extreme, so much so that if he gets intoxicated, he does not 
quarrel nor scold in the least. Whomever he sees, whatever be their rank, he is 
polite, and whenever a friend comes, the servants are ordered to bring tea.”’ 


But the young lady is unmoved by this catalogue of her lover’s attractions, 
and persists in her resolution of remaining in maiden widowhood. Her pa- 
rents, however, insist upon her marriage; but she prefers death to incon- 
stancy. Itis very touchingly said, that ** she thought of ending her life by 
cutting her throat; but fearing that her parents would be distressed by seeing 
her corpse, she determined to throw herself into the river.’”” She proceeds 
accordingly to its banks, and thus bursts forth :— 


“This night next year will be kept as the anniversary of my death, for this 
night, this year, | perish by the side of the river, Ought [ not to be pitied, a per- 
son only eighteen, and in her bloom? Ah, father and mother! the merit of 
rearing me has vanished like smoke! This night shall put an end to all my troubles, 
though | resemble a beautiful flower in full bloom; but when beaten by the rain, 
and blown on by the wind it cannot last long, for leaf after leaf will take its flight 
and be borne down by the stream. Annually the flowers fall and the streams con- 
tinue to flow, but 1, when once gone, for ever will be unable to return ! This night 
my corpse shall remain by the side of the river; silence will sit on my countenance, 
while the waters will spread far and wide! Prostrately | beg that the goddess 
Chang-go will lead my way into the deep part, and teach me to avoid the shallow.” 


She then plunges into the stream, but is rescued by the master of a vessel 
which lies near: this old gentleman has neither son nor daughter, and Yuh- 
king is adopted by him and his wife as their child. 

Leangin the mean time has defeated the rebels, and delivered General 
Yang. He sends an official account of the affair to the capital, on receiving 
which we are told “his Majesty’s dragon countenance gladdened, and the 

Iden mouth ordered Leang to be created a Mandarin of the first class.” 

ang receives his Majesty’s orders to marry Yaou-séen, and the news of 
their union reach his betrothed bride Yuh-king. Her adopted father states 
the affair to the Emperor, who commands Leang to marry Yubh-king also, 
and to regard the two wives as equal. This he accordingly does, and the 
poem thus closes :— 


“* The wives of Duke Leang, being happy, dwelt in harmony together, and en- 
deavoured to excel each other in kind attention. When disposed to lift the cup, 


they repaired beneath the bright moon, and when enjoying the cool breeze, they 
alternately recited verses.” , 


Mr. Thoms’s very curious volume concludes with some Chinese biogra- 
phical sketches. One of them, the story of ‘Tang, a Chinese Griselda, we 
are unfortunately prevented by its length from quoting ; but we give one or 
two of the short notices of this gallery of Chinese beauties, all of whom, 
however, were not eminent for their virtue: — 


** YU-KE 
was the esteemed concubine of Kang-yu, and accompanied him when defeated at 
ea-hea, Kang-yu, seeing how he was circumstanced, addressed her thus :—‘ It 
will be better for you to attend on the sovereign of Han,’ (his conqueror). Yu-ke 
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replied,—‘ I have heard that a faithful minister cannot serve two princes, and . 
virtuous woman two husbands. I beg to meet death before you suffer,’ ang jg. 
stantly cut her throat.” 


‘* MANG 
played skilfully on the reed, end had a fine voice, was much beloved by Woo-tsung 
an Emperor of the Tang dynasty. When the Emperor was near death, casting his 
eyes on her, he said, ‘ Alas! I am afraid I shall never see you again.’ She replied 
* My employment being that of singing, I desire to breathe my last while singing 
in your presence.’ When she came to the last words of the Ode, ‘ To the flowing 
tide,’ she suddenly expired.” 


“A CHINESE NINON,—HEA 
was considered a remarkably handsome person, and when advanced in years, ap- 
peared young. She had been married seven times to persons who held situations 
in the state, and was thrice Queen. The Princes all contended for her ; there were 
none that saw her, but were in love with her.”’ 


‘* THE PRINCESS SHAN-YIN 
was the daughter of the Emperor Woo, of the Sung dynasty, and sister to King 
Te. She was an immoral character. Her brother Te was partial to her, and fre- 
quently drove her out in his carriage. The Princess one day addressing him said, 
* We are both descendants of royal blood, you have several private apartments, 
where you have a great number of ladies ; I have only one husband ; is it not very 


>7 9 


disproportionate : 


We have only to add to our own praise of the poem of the ** Flower’s 
Leaf,” that all the Chinese Reviewers, according to Mr. Thoms, have been 
loud in its laudation. 





ON THE DEATH OF DR. KITCHINER. 


Mourn,gye Bouvilliers, Verys, and Apiciuses, 
Ye great compounders of whate’er delicious is ; 
Mourn, all ye gourmands, and ye cognoscenti, 
Who love to eat and drink enough for twenty, 
Without incurring gluttony’s dire ills, 

Or only such as yield to dinner pills ; 

Death,—to good living that eternal foe,— 

Has dealt on Kitchiner his fatal blow ; 

And to that supper hurried him, so nasty, 

Not where we eat, but where oneself’s the pasty. 
Proverbial wisdom, well worth half our books, 
Says “‘ God sends meat, the devil sends us cooks.” 
Too sure, alas! he sent us death: and such is 
Death’s sorry cooking, he spoils all he touches. 
Not all that art, which, living, gave the name 
Of Kitchiner to sound with endless fame, 

Can from this last sad feast its savour steal, 

And render it a palatable meal. 

Yet, from the gloomy banquet of the grave 

Of mortal passions, if some orts we save, 

If Kitchiner’s good-humour should survive, 

If in elysium his old tastes should live, 

Then his “ poor ghost,” with sympathetic glow, 
Shall kindle at our merriment below ; 

And snuff with rapture, through remotest ages, 
Good dinners, dress’d according to his pages. M. 
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A CHANCERY LAW-SUIT. 
Letrer XII. 


Humphry Testy to his Sister Clara. 

June, 1815, 

Dearest Sister, 
% * #* # # 

Howsorry I am that my father frets so about that suit! Considering 
the close attendance of business hours, I think I have done very well 
to go down to the Court of Chancery three or four days, and consider- 
ing also too that I read a little of Blackstone’s Commentaries once, I 
fancy | know something about the law. 

However, dear Clara! I went to see how father’s business came on, 
and there was the great man, the Lord Chancellor, sitting in Lincoln's 
Inn Hall, with such a posse of wigs about him, though he is such a 
‘Tory!—you know 1 love a bad pun, sister. And whatever people may 
say of him, he certainly is a very clever judge. What prodigious 
intellect is revealed in his forehead! How patiently he hears the long 
tongues which are for ever wagging in his immediate neighbourhood ! 
And how gracefully he plays the amiable among them! Indeed I don’t 
know whether the counsel, with their everlasting speeches, are not the 
engines of delay, and not the venerable man who bears the blame of it. 
He looks for all the world like Johnson’s picture of a lexicographer— 
“aharmless drudge.” For my part I can’t conceive prompter deci- 
sions. Somebody moved for something he wanted, and the Chancellor 
said at once, “ Let it be referred to the Master ;” by which I suppose 
the business is ended. ‘Then another made a motion of some kind, and 
as every wise man would do before he decided—I’m sure I should do 
so—the judge said he should certainly think about it a little before he 
gave his judgment. ‘Then came a tithe cause, and I understood that 
it was to last an amazing time, and that eight or ten speeclies would be 
made about it. This was about half-past one, and I was thinking of 
leaving the court, when lo! in the heat of the argument, the great man 
rose, and said very politely, that he was under the necessity of attend- 
ing the Recorder’s report, and made his congé. Well, I was there 
again soon after, to see if “ Testy v. Brush” would be tried, when who 
should clap me on the back but , our solicitor! First of all he told 
me that my father was very lucky and need not complain, for that 
Brush’s attorney had neglected one capital mode of aggravating the cost 
of the suit; and this he called enlarging the publication, (you can read 
this, my dear girl, to your father, for I am sure you won't understand it). 
This enlarging would have cost a mint of money, and it might have 
lengthened the cause a little. Then he explained to me who all the 
big wigs were, and made me promise to dine with him. There was 
one, an amazing clever fellow, with a singularly odd speech, broad, 
and zealous in his action. told me that he was a walking 
library, and had a case in point for every accident which could hap- 
pento man. Talk of that wight Sir Hudibras, 

“© Who could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak :”— 


this man can whistle out the cases on any subject presently, as he 
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walks about the room. A very honest counsel too, who talks of 
retiring from the bar, having made a sufficiency to maintain him. 
self with respectability. ‘Then I remember another hard-featured, 
stern-looking gentleman, quite independent in his manner and language, 
who didn’t seem to care a halfpenny about any body ; but he is always 
full of business, and bids fair to rise very high in the profession. js 
name is . The glorious sun, however, is set, that acute lawyer, 
and humane lawgiver, Sir Samuel Romilly ; a man who thought that 
poking a silver-tankard out of a shop was not quite so big a crime as 
plundering the widow and the orphan. He was very anxious to save 
the hangman trouble too, by abolishing many of our capital punish. 
ments, but our rulers are not enlightened enough for that yet.“ Fare. 
well, great heart.”—My father’s case was set down for a hearing, and 
so I stayed rather later; but the Chancellor rose in the midst of a long 
harangue, to attend the hearing of appeals in the House of Lords, 
What a mind he must have, Clara, to skip about so from one grave 
subject to another. And yet whatever his sense may be, I can’t help 
thinking it would be better to finish the arguments when they have been 
commenced. Such an abrupt break must dissipate the mind both 
of counsel, judge, and though last, not least, of the patient person whose 
case is under consideration. I speak feelingly, Clara. These great 
people little thought that your poor brother was making his observa- 
tions uponthem. It puts me in mind of the old verse, 





“ There's a chiel amang ye taking notes, 
And ‘faith, he ‘ll prent’em.” 
We shan't print our correspondence though, shall we, Clara? Nobody 
will think it worth while. But I must hasten, for I am conscious that 
you'll be wanting to go to your toilet, and that my letter is growing 
long. 

I went to his Lordship’s court for the last time yesterday, and saw 
our cause safe in the paper, when, behold! no sooner was the business 
called on, than up gets Counsellor , and, ** My Lord,” says he, 
‘** lam very sorry, but the solicitor happens to be absent just now, per- 
haps he may be in the way presently.’’ No one regretted more than 
himself, replied the Chancellor, the consequence which the solicitor’s 
absence would occasion, but the public could not be delayed for the 
affairs of an individual, however urgent they might be. So the cause 
was struck out of the paper; but take care how you tell our father this 
news, for he will be monstrously annoyed at it. Now the fact is, that 
the very same solicitor who dined me on Friday, was off to Ascot, not 
having any idea that the case could be waiting for him; and so it is, 
such is the constant reduplication among these gentry. 





“© Hic labor, ille domus, et inextricabilis error.” 


By the way, | have got some curious Latin verses upon the Insolvent 
Act, which you shall see when I come to Grandy. 

I went off in a huff, as you may suppose, abominating “ the laws 
delay,” and looking very much like the unfortunate prig who had been 
nonsuited, and was overtaken by the judge of assize. The attorney 
had stopped his vehicle, and was gaping about for something, when 
Sir came up in his carriage. ‘* Mr. , Mr. ,”” said the 
judge, en passant, “ what! are you looking for your writ of Nisi Prius? 
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Pray soften things as much as possible to our dear parent. And now 
. 


adieu, my dear Clara, but I must tell you ° . . 
nice young * ~ to take his degree * e ° 
os ® ® next time he comes toGrandy, * senate 
pay his respects, . ° curbs. “ ° . 


[The letter ends in the usual way. | 





Letrer XIII. 
Farmer Brush to Twist, his Lawyer. 


Sir,—I don’t understand at all what you mean by axing me for more 
money to carry on the suit. Why, you tell me: yourself that the 
business hasn’t been settled, ‘cause Squire Testy’s lawyer wan't there. 
Why then he'll have to pay, to be sure. I shan’t pay any more 
money. 

Your humble Servant, 
Brusu. 


LETTER XIV. 


Lawyer Twist to Farmer Brush. 


Indeed, my good friend, I should regret to proceed to extremities 
with you, but it by no means follows because the plaintiff, Mr. Testy, 
has been remiss through his solicitor (who by the by was not at Ascot 
races) that you are to have the costs. Alas! my friend, the world is 
not become so bright as that yet. You must pay the costs of the day, 
(that is to say, your own costs,) and wait for Mr. Testy’s summons to 
hear judgment. Iam sorry for it. Come, wheat was up last market- 
day. Yours, &c. 





Letrer XV, 


Mr. Testy to Sir James Senate. 
Feb. 1, 1816. 


Very kind thanks, dear Sir James, for your inquiries after me and 
mine. Clara Ries ee ts : You are rather witty 
about my quarrel with the farmer. Ah! I will not give way though ; 
I think that they would compromise the matter with me ; but I won't 
be the first to come forward after such a shameful refusal to perform a 
solemn promise. But, Sir James, you are not quite right in supposing 
that every body thinks this so tedious a case. I am not the butt of 
the village, Sir James. The only butt that interests me is a butt of 
sherry—the king’s own. I say that it’s not so long a case as other 
ess: and my attorney proves it. You don’t know what I might 

ve done to distress my adversary, and, considering all things, how I 
have forborne. You don’t know the history of the affair. On the Ist 
of December 1809, Brush comes to me, and says he, “‘ Mr. Testy,” says 
he, ‘you have had a longing for them fields a great while; you shall 
have "em: come, there’s my word for’t.”—* Thank ye,” said I, “ Mr. 
Brush. I certainly have wanted them a long time.” Well, you know 
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one doesn’t like to employ a lawyer about every trumpery agreement, so 
1 put down what I thought right upon paper, and Brush signed it, 
and now the obstinate fellow will fight against his own hand-writing, 
I remember Sergeant Squirt coming to call one morning, and I showed 
him this agreement. I thought he cast rather a comical eye upon it: 
and, faith, do you know, the attorney on the other side has had the 
impudence to say that it’s not worth a farthing, because the terms, 
as he wickedly says, are not technically expressed. My gentleman, 
Mr. , talks about the Statute of Frauds, which is a thing I never 
heard of in my life; but I hope all will be well, notwithstanding, 
Why should my counsel go on if they thought they had a bad case? 
And yet they do say, that the rogues will fight to the last, though they 
know all the time that what is put into their briefs is not worth a straw, 
and may succeed too. If it were so now, Brush deserves it ; and, besides, 
was there not a plain agreement? as plain as the nose on your face, as 
Sergeant said to Lord Chief Justice , Who had been sporting 
his wit upon the Sergeant, who was lame of one arm,—* You make but 
a lame hand of it, brother.”—* It’s as plain, my Lord, as the nose on 
your Lordship’s face.” Now this being a snub nose, though not very 
discernible, was yet to be distinguished with a little care. 

My son, you know, Sir James, is no lawyer ; and when he tells me of 
this delay and the other delay, really 1 give the lad credit for his per- 
severance in seeing after my interests; but he cannot be aware of what 
older men take as matters of course. Now there’s my Lord Chan- 
cellor: is there any thing wonderful in his being obliged to rise from 
court so many times? His business must be so immense, it’s impossible 
for him to get through any thing. As we used to say at school, “ Non 
omnia possumus omnes.” How can he attend to the Recorder's re- 
port and a long suit about tithes at the same time? Indeed the wonder 
is, how he can keep so cool a head to judge of the fates of poor 
wretches who have been convicted at the Old Bailey, after hearing so 
many twisted and twirled arguments. Then, as my son says, he must 
go to the House of Lords to hear the appeals; and 1 dare say he has 
more to do than that, I tell you what, Sir James, you know me for a 
public-spirited man; and though | don’t like to fool away my money 
upon solicitors and unprincipled people like that Mr. Brush, I don’t feel 
quite so angry when a great man is compelled to put off my case on 
account of his duties elsewhere. And yet it is tiresome too, | admit 
it. But I don’t like the forms; and I should like some enquiry to be 
made into them, which you, being a member of parliament, might do 
as easily as possible. There was an old stable—I forget the name of 
it, for I have not read much since I left poor Dr. Savage—it belonged 
to a king, and Hercules was employed to clean it out after thirty years 
filth had choked it up; and he did this by dragging a river through it. 
Now it strikes me that this court of Chancery wants a brush of this 
kind ;—(oh! it was the Augean stable ;)—only instead of water, they 
might as well have a bonfire of the shrivelled parchments and the old 
books, and I would burn all the wigs and gowns. But I truly am 
getting quite beside myself, and have exceeded the common bounds of 
a letter. Dear Sir James, do make my best respects to Lady and the 
Misses Senate, and pray give Clara’s best respects to her Ladyship, and 
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she begs that it may not be long before she has the pleasure of seving 
her and her family at Grandy Park. 
I remain your most affectionate, humble servant, 
Timotny Testy. 





Lerrer XVI. 
Sir James Senate in reply to Mr. Testy. 


My dear Testy,--When we were boys together, we used to read a 
little Spanish. Now do cast your eye over this exclamation of Don 
Quixote’s niece, and confess that you bear equal enmity against the 
poor officina justitia,—in other words, the Court of Chancery. You 
know the curate and the young woman are consulting upon the pro- 
priety of burning poor La Mancha’s library :—‘‘ Tome, vuestra merced, 
senor licenciado, rocie este aposento, no esté aqui olgun encantador 
de los muchos qui tienen estos libros y nos encanten, enpena de las qtie 
Jes queremos dar echando los del mundo.” 

And so I am to be accessary, my old friend, to a bonfite of all the 
Chancery reports and precedents, to an invasion of the sacred bureau, 
where the fatal threads of delay are woven. I can assure you that I 
am quite as well employed: I atm cogitating over a bill for reducing 
the number of capital punishments in this country, and cannot spare 
time to tread on the debateable land which you direct me to. That is 
like the enchanted ground, which Pilgrim Bunyan tells us was full of 
pits and falls to catch the unwary traveller. It is like the story of the 
bridge of life,—a beautiful allegory, to be found, I think, in the Spec- 
tator. From the entrance to the vanishing point on the other side, are 
gins and snares in great abundance: the public are represented on 
their passage over; first one man sinks down, then another, another, 
and another, so that scarcely any arrive at the promised goal. Never- 
theless, 1 by no means think that you ought to be the butt of the vil- 
lage, or that you can be in a situation so painfully ridiculous, for 
defending your just rights. You have shown a most righteous for- 
bearance towards that Mr. Brash, in avoiding every harassing ex- 
pense, and you seem to have equity and a good cause on your side. 
But, my dear Testy, did you never hear of the Statute of Frauds? 
You surprise me. I had scarcely thought that any gentleman of this 
country could be ignorant of so remarkable an enactment. The 
Statute of Limitations, which was intended to restrain undue credit 
and save money, has cost suitors a most enriching sum ; but the Sta- 
tate of Frauds! 100,000/. would be a poor reckoning indeed, if I were 
to bound at that price the expenses which the public have sustained in 
acquiring a knowledge of its provisions. But it has its enchantments 
too, though not allurements. 1 hope that you have not sinned against 
it; I fear you have: but, from the little experience I possess of legal 
matters, I hardly dare to tender you a common conjecture on the subject. 


Thus much, however, I can tell you,-—-you must be very careful how ‘ 


you deal with growing crops of grass, turnips, potatoes, or things of 
that description by way of sale; for a friend of mine parted with 
‘crop of standing grass some time ago, without putting his agree- 
ment into writing ; and finding it necessary to bring an action, he 
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was not only nonsuited, but paid 602. or 70/. costs for his under taking 
And he told me that unless you contemplate the mere selling of the 
vegetable produce, without any interest whatever in the land, you need 
a memorandum, containing the terms of the bargain. I admire the 
philosophy of your reasoning upon the Chancellor’s duties, although 
you are, in common with others, a partial sufferer from it. But your 
youngster has not half informed you upon that subject. The immense 
employment of settling bankruptcies is sufficient to engage the atten. 
tion of a most able individual, yet whole days are expended in dis. 
cussing points and drawing subtle distinctions in this branch of the 
law, whiclt, as far as I have considered it, might well be confided to the 
single care of another person, or at all events leaving only a right of 
appeal in certain cases. As Speaker of the House of Lords, you who 
read the newspapers can judge of the weight of his parliamentary labours, 
how carefully he investigates every bill, and especially bills of improve- 
ment, before he decides upon adopting or rejecting them. The wonder 
is, not that he decides so slowly, but that amidst a quantity of matter 
so conflicting and incongruous, he is ever able to arrive at a conclusion; 
and some people satirically declare, that they doubt his ever having 
done so. ‘Then what pains are taken to discover the truth of a man’s 
lunacy, how entirely is the dominic over these proceedings conferred 
upon the same judge! Asa member of the cabinet, how he must trim 
the midnight lamp to be a fit counsellor to his Majesty at the subjects 
of foreign treaties, public documerts of various kinds, state prosecu- 
tions, and matters of such high import! How did he find time to give 
four cheers at the coronation for his earldom? Besides this, he is con- 
stantly moved off to the Privy Council, when sheriffs are pricked for as 
an instance, and again to hear the Report of the Recorder. In a word, 
his toils are endless, and more than man can essay. “ Nil mortale 
loquor,” I had almost said, as the matter stands at present. As it 
ought to be, that is, when all the judgments upon outstanding suits 
have been delivered before the Chancellor rises, we must publish a new 
and striking confutation of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles. 

And yet who is to say, Testy, that you or I ought to wait for a deci- 
sion upon our private matters for a length of time so monstrous, when 
our great Charter says, We will not deny or DEFER to any man Justice 
or right. Very well do I know that the Chancellor is not blameable 
for many of the procrastinations which happen, and that he ought to 
be relieved of some teasing burthens which are laid upon him; but 
the excellence of our constitution is proved by what I have quoted. 
-seeee and the devil sends cooks; and so my dear Testy, I wish you suc- 
cess in your affair. [The rest of the letter is on private matters. | 





Letrer XVII. 
Humphry to Clara. 
July 1, 1818. 
Dearest Sister,—Rejoice with me, and communicate the glad tidings 
to our dear father. Our cause was decided to-day, after half an hour's 
controversy, and a reference was made to the Master of the Court— 
which of course is nothing. +e hid 
The bellman is ringing for the last time, and so I must hastily bi 
you adieu, &c. 
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* 
Letter XVIII. Bh 
ng nat 
he Lawyer Sweep to Timothy Testy, Esquire. f | 
ed January 8, 1819. aa 
he Dear Sir,—I have told you a dozen times that I am not responsible ry iy 
sh for the delays of the Court of Chancery. I am doing all in my power hay 
m to expedite the inquiry before the Master, the nature of which is to + | 
= ascertain the precise terms of your agreement, in order that an argu- ei yi 
. ment may be raised upon the Statute of Frauds. If you have any ' 
* other paper referring to, or stating the terms, some paper in fact giving i 
he a reasonable description of the bargain, and to which Mr. Brush has Pe 
he given his assent in any way, we shall do better ; for, after all, things ne 
" Jook rather gloomily. i! 
a With reference to the second branch of your complaint, which is a 1) 
8, most severe calumny, I had almost said, against -my profession, I ' 
i ‘ assure you, that I have repented, more than once, my precipitation in | 
y sending you the account of your debt hitherto incurred in the suit. It 
. is not usual to do more than receive money on account ; and from a gen- 
i tleman whose confidence and practice I have so long enjoyed, I should 
8 not have thought of asking any pecuniary advances. | will, however, 
: give the best answer I can to your strictures. 
d I observe you have marked the objectionable items with a cross, and 
a one of the first is the expense of replying to the defendant’s pleadings. 
; You may remember we took several exceptions to it; and though Mr. 
F Brush certainly put into his answers about forty times as much as was | 
‘ necessary, give me leave to say that the costs of doing you justice in at 
P that respect would have been greater, as the practice is now, than the aA 
: submission to such irrelevant matters ; a course which I adopted purely Ms] 
, for your interest. “f 
| As to gratuities, they have been allowed to the clerks of the Masters } 
. from time immemorial ; you know, dear sir, that the English pay for 4 
‘ every thing, and why should the Chancery Court be more condemned ee 
in this respect than the Deans and Chapters of Saint Paul’s or West- + 
minster Abbey, whose right to fees is equally enforced? Fees and gra- iy 
tuities seem to be a part of the British constitution,—I say seem, for I 
, hope itis not so. Formerly when an estate was sold under a Chancery 
decree, the Masters’ clerks had half-a-crown upon each bidding ! 
: Now with regard to the decree, you are truly lucky, and have no 
cause for complaint. For so short a judgment you cannot consider the 
expense exorbitant, especially when | come to give you some idea of 
; the mishaps which fall upon other people in this particular. Suitors 
are compelled to take copies of the whole decree, whether plaintiffs or 
defendants, so that, however long it may be (and long enough it is 
sometimes), however useless the greatest part of it may be to them (and 
useless truly much of it frequently is), they must bear the charges of 
procuring copies in order to enable their appearance in Court, or before 
the Master. Yours being a mere simple reference, and on one head | 
only, you cannot but deem yourself highly fortunate. iN 
I think you see by this time that little blame ought to be attached to +8 


your solicitor, and that I shall do your feelings no injury by subscribing 
myself, dear sir, yours very faithfully and sincercly, | 
| James Sweep. 
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Letter XIX. 


Sir Olden Oldenbuttle to Mr. John Zealous. 
August 1, 1899, 

Dear Sir,—In searching over some old papers the other day in quest 
of a pedigree, by which I expect to trace a family of my acquaintance 
from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, I stumbled upon a most ex. 
traordinary production, which seems to come from the Bibliotheque of 
the late Job Screw, the attorney of Greediton; and knowing how 
anxiovs you are to get materials for the investigation of Chancer 
abuses, | have directed my amanuensis to copy it into this letter for 
your use, and remain, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

O. OLvENBurTtE. 
Job Screw's advice to his sun Mordecai Screw. 

I have been long desirous, dear Mordecai, of compiling a little paper 
for you, the object of which would be to prevent you from being quite 
so much at the mercy of others, as careless and improvident solicitors 
frequently are. You will probably succeed to my business and to the 
trifling gains which I have been able to amass in my profession; and 
although what I have written below need not be implicitly followed 
upon every occasion, it is good for you to know your strength in case 
you may need to use it. You are aware how important it is to oblige 
your client ; and while you make his cause your own, how carefully you 
should strive at the same time to give him satisfaction as he goes ou 
in his cause. By hinting to you various methods of harassing and dis- 
tressing your opponent in Chancery, you will be in a condition to tire 
out and weary many parties, who, if they had to deal with the majority 
of your brethren, would gain a hearing much earlier than they might 
hope for, and certainly sooner than they would if you were employed 
and availed yourself of the assistance I now offer you. You know how 
I detest all innovations, and what is falsely called gentlemanly refine- 
ment. Please your client, and never mind the canting people of the 
present day when they speak of enlightened legislation.* 

ow, you are embarked in a suit as plaintiff, your case none of the 
best; find out if the defendant want money, and if his solicitor is anx- 
ious to be no loser by him. He appears and answers, except to his 
answer without the least delay. He must then go before the Master, 
and again before the court at a very considerable expense, till at 
length, having plagued him into a full disclosure of all he knows, you 
can wait upon your oars for three quarters of a year, and then, when he 
comes to put you out of court, you calmly file your replication, by 
which you get three quarters of a year more. Or you may amend your 
bill if you like, and so work him over the old ground again, To under- 
take that you will keep your suit alive, and speed your cause with 
effect, gains you some months more; and by that time the inexorable 
defendant will be in a state to hearken to a compromise, which you cau 
make as advantageous as you please for your client. If the defendant 
holds out, is obstinate, gets an unforeseen supply, or otherwise, dismiss 
your bill, it is much the same proceeding as a nonsuit at common law, 
and by smoothing over your client properly, you will gain reputation by 
your procrastinations, and be called at once a good, working solicitor. 


* Note by the amanuensis.—Job Screw died in 1615, and this paper was written 
in 1814, 
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But it is as a defendant, that your generalship will be most service- 
able, and indeed most conspicuous. Here you must contrive to be at 
home upon every emergency. I will give you some idea of your capa- 
bilities as the law stands, for plaintiffs are to be wearied out by good 
management, as well as defendants. I think a table showing the way 
of protracting a suit will give you as just a conception of this manceuvr- 
ing as can be afforded, it will be a kind of bird’s-eye view. 


P Years. Mths, Wks. 
“Suit commenced in 1810, say subpoena returnable in Mi- 
chaelmas term, having been sued out in August, and your 
client living more than ten miles from town. - * -: A 0 
Ask for time to plead, by which you can have - « 
N.B. Don’t vex your client by driving him to gaol under 
writs of habeas corpus. 
Your answer being imperfect, the plaintiff excepts to it. - 0 3 0 


Submit to answer the exceptions, and ask for time to do it.- 0 1 Oo 
Put in another answer, which requires explanation. 
The plaintiff excepts again. a o ‘ — ~~ oe 
Submit again to answer better. - - « » &@ 8 -« 
Plaintiff excepts a third time. 
You submit again. - - ~ m ee es * 
Plaintiff still dissatisfied.  - ~ - - - 0 3 O 
N. B. Long vacation. 

Try it once more. - - - - ~ - v0 Lt Oo 
The plaintiff refers the matter to the Master, and thence to 

Court. ~ ~ - - - - - 0 6 O 
Your answer being perfect, the plaintiff replies —- - 0 6 O 
Issue is joined and evidence taken, about which you need 

not be too expeditious. - . « e s 8 £6 
Take good care now to enlarge the publication of this evi- 

dence, by which you may have at least six months. = - - 0 6 
The case being set down for hearing, will not come on for a 

twelvemonth. - - - | O 0 


Either the plaintiff's attorney will be out of the way, or you 

can contrive to have business, and so be absent, or some of the 

counsel will be engayed elsewhere, so that with due caution 

you can get over two years more without much difficulty. - 2 0 O 
The business being part heard, is referred to the Master, who 

reports in about three months. - - - ° © 3 -@ 
Another unavoidable delay of a year. - - - 1 OVO 0 
The case being heard and decided, apply to vary the minutes. 0 6 0 
Be careful to introduce new matter at these hearings, by 

which fresh minutes must be drawn, and you should dissent 

from these, you may get a twelvemonth by management. - I O 0 
What with references to the Master, and settling the trans- 

action altogether, another twelvemonth may govery safelyby. lt 0 0 





10 0 OO 


This done, Mordecai, by threatening an appeal to the House of 
Lords, you will totally break the plaintiff’s heart, and he will either en- 
tertain:a most successful compromise, or will abandon his suit altogether ; 
and probably he may do this long before the ten years have elapsed, 
which, by the way, when you come to study the subject, you will find no 
time at all, for | have come within the mark on most occasions, out of 
mere Christian feeling. Jos Screw. 
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Letrer XX. 
Old Mr. Testy to Sir James Senate. 


January, 1891, 
Dear Sir James,—Really, really, it is too bad ; and, besides, I was 
most dreadfully frightened last night by a report that Brush was dead, 
and so I should have had all the costs to pay, for executors, I hear 
pay nocosts. But it is too bad, Sir James, it is indeed : the Chancellor 
gave judgment in my favour the other day, after putting it off for 
eighteen months, and now they have given me notice, that they meay 
to have the case heard all over again, because some most material 
point has escaped the brains of those stupid counsel. Oh Lord! oh 
Lord! when will there be an end of it? I was reading a book of 
anecdotes a little while since, where I found a story of Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper, and I wish I had seen it before I began this suit. He 
said he knew enough of law never to meddle with it himself. I think 
the farmer himself is very sorry for it, only he is so violently obstinate. 
I think we could make it up, but I wouldn’t have it said for the world, 
Do give me your thoughts upon it, Sir James, for they will be atsome 

new trick soon, and I shouldn’t wonder if they picked a hole in m 
agreement after all this labour. I remain your truly afflicted friend, 

Timotuy Testy. 





Letrer XXI1. 


Sir James Senate in reply. 


January, 1821. 
My dear Sir,—Compromise directly by all means, and care not an 


instant for the impertinence of such as may think fit to observe upon 
your conduct. It is very difficult to say how far this matter may be 
carried, for we are scarcely ever safe from the fangs of Chancery. If 
[ recollect rightly this part of our jurisprudence, a bill of review 
might be filed at any time within twenty years after the judgment, and 
so your troubles would revive again, and they may appeal to the House 
of Lords, though this must be an idle threat on the part of a poor 
farmer. However, it seems, they have not gone quite so far as that yet. 

It may afford you some consolation to know, that Mr. John Williams, 
an eminent barrister on the Northern Circuit, entertains an idea of 
bringing these vexations before Parliament. I wish him well in the 
heavy and thankless undertaking he has essayed. I am sure you will 
join in this, But Copley, the Solicitor-General, is the man I should 
like to see ministerially employed in this matter ; he is most clear-headed, 
and will do justice to any cause he takes up. If it were not for Lord 
Gifford, he would most undoubtedly have the Seals. But then perhaps 
this could not be expected from him. But to return to our subject. 
Brush, heartily tired of this case, will very likely yield the fields now 
upon your making him some moderate compensation, anc at your 
time of life is it not better to live tranquilly in your family than to con- 
tinue this fruitless and teasing litigation? Any effort that I can make 
to forward this conciliatory disposition, is at your service, as truly as 
fam, dear Testy, yours very faithfully, 


JAMES SENATE. 
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Letrer XXII. 
Lawyer Kite in London, to Lawyer Hawk in the Country. 
[The letter begins with directions in different suits. } 


Smith v. Brown. 

I have caused the alias pluries habeas to be issued against the defend- 
ant for not putting in his answer. 

Iam sure you will laugh when you hear the issue of that case be- 
tween Testy and Brush. You see there was a difficulty as to the 
minutes of the decree, and when it came to the point, counsel were un- 
able to agree, upon which arehearing of the whole business became 
necessary, and I understand that some new cases were to be cited, for the 
purpose of showing that the agreement was not good within the statute 
offrauds. Now, just by the way, there was an excellent rule of Lord 
Chancellor Jeffries, that the advocates and persons concerned in each 
suit should take particular notice of the decrees at the moment of their 


‘ promulgation in open court, so that no alteration should subsequently 


be permitted, unless the minutes of such decrees were altered after their 
publication, or the registrar failed in performing his duty. By these 
means he got rid of many complaints and petitions, which, as he said, 
were causelessly preferred before him. 

But to return :—it seems that this last shock entirely upset your poor 
neighbour Mr. Testy ; it was that which cost him such a fit of the gout, 
(if he would confess it,) and almost, indeed, his life. So, with all 
his resolution and perverseness, he set himself zealously to get rid of the 
whole concern as speedily as he could. But this was no easy matter, 
for the defendant, Mr. Brush, gave a great deal of trouble, insisting 
upon this and the other, till at last the old gentleman agreed to give 
the sum originally proposed for the fields, and to make his opponent 
a present of fifty pounds towards the payment of his costs. But I 
must tell you, that there had been another opinion given upon Testy’s 
new case, and that it was highly unfavourable. How far this ope- 
rated upon your neighbour, 1 leave you to judge. Brush has long 
since ploughed up these meadows, so that the unfortunate plaintiff will 
be obliged to lay down the whole again in grass, and he will feel the 
additional pleasure of having lost ten years and a few hundreds for his 
pains. However, you must not let this letter go any farther, for a 
few such tales as these would ruin us all. 

Before I quite finish, 1 must tell you of the perfect smoothness which 
our great man showed when the compromise was mentioned. He was 
delighted, he said, that the parties had arrived at an understanding 
80 amicable, he could unfeignedly say, that he rejoiced at all times at 
the prospect of establishing peace instead of litigation, and while he 
could not but regret that the defendant had so long resisted the fulfil- 
ment of his word, he could not but wish Mr. Testy a long life to 
enjoy the property which he had been so long expecting. 

I remain yours, dear Sir, very truly, 





KireE. 
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QUADRILLE CONVERSATIONS.—NO. I, 


Run, neighbours, run, all London is quadrilling it, 
Folks are pas-de-basquing it from high to low ; 
This is the time for toeing it and heeling it, 
Virtue and sobriety are dos-d-dos. Old Song, 


ARE you a quadriller? If not, you may as well skip this article 
with the same celerity that novel-reading misses turn over the pages of 
some learned dissertations in an interesting romance ; and go to the next 
article. But if you are a true professor of the Pastorale and Trenise; jf 
you ever * put your feet in a passion” to the 17th set of the Freishut; 
or wriggle through L’Eté toWeippert’s piano or Challoner’s harmonicon, 
you will then easily comprehend the distresses which a perpetual qua. 
driller is perpetually labouring under for want of conversation, and 
fully appreciate the philanthropy that would attempt to furnish a few 
observations to fill up the tedious vacancies between a “ Chaine des 
dames” and “ la Poule.” 

For who has not spun out his pirouette to the last note of the music, 
and then fanned himself with his well-cologned handkerchief, and after- 
wards thrust his hands through his hair and adjusted his tie, to prolong 
the time of action, before he should find himself entirely unoccupied by 
his partner’s side, and under the necessity of saying something, or of 
being set down by a pretty girl as a remarkably stupid person? Who 
has not felt the agony of a quadrille outlasting all the topics of con- 
versation, and of having exhausted all the common-places which he has 
made up for the night, and which had been repeated to all his several 
partners of the evening ? 

Had quadrilles been in fashion when Beresford wrote his Miseries of 
Human Life, | am sure this would have been reckoned amongst the 
greatest of them. It was never felt in a country-dance, because there 
one had nothing to do with one’s partner, except dance, and very little 
opportunity was afforded for conversation, except in a poussette or an 
allemande, or in the few minutes which the impatience of the next 
couple would allow you, when you had perspired yourself to the top of 
the set. Besides, if one did get up an idea, and venture across the set 
to communieate it to one’s fair partner, and find oneself a little ata 
loss for illustration, why the “up and down the middle couple” were 
sure to jostle one out of the scrape. 

But in a quadrille it is different: you are placed by your partner's 
side, and though she has actually more to do with every other gentle- 
man than yourself, yet being placed close to her ear, you are bound to 
find entertainment for her in the intervals of the dance. You are 
obliged to rack your poor brain for an anecdote, or a joke, or a senti- 
ment, or a critique, and condemned to see her skip off in the middle, or 
at the end of it to “]’été” it, or “* dos-A-dos” it with another. 

This has often put me in mind of some of my married friends, who 
fag, fag, fag from morning till night, either with the pencil or the pen, 
or at a public office or in a private counting-house, for their wives and 
daughters, who regularly start off and figure away at their numerous 
parties for the benefit of others, leaving the poor husband and papa at 
home. It is true, in a quadrille the gentleman “sets” to another lady ; 
and I suppose it is the same in life as in a quadrille. How often have 
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we observed a youth with a bushy head of hair, an interesting coun- 
tenance and a coat made by Stultz, attempt to draw his partner inte 
conversation, or rather to rouse himself into the effort, and find some- 
thing to say! and with this observation came the thought of what a 
charitable work it would be to write a dictionary of small talk, and make 
out a regular set of quadrille dialogues. 

How much awkwardness would such a work relieve! How much 
love-making might it prevent! How many characters might it save ! 
For our young men, ashamed at Jast of being quite silent in the inter- 
vals of action, and conscious of the common-place tenor of their ob- 
servations on Toso, Zuchelli, the British Gallery, the last Scotch 
novel, and the London improvements—-are absolutely compelled at last 
to “ tenderize,” or scandalize, as the only methods to create an interest 
in their partners. It is in vain they talk of music, of parties, of the 
arts, of literature—the subjects are usé, or out of place ; and it is dif- 


_ ficult to dress up subjects of greater interest in the light garb of small 


talk: and a young man becomes still more awkward from the increas- 
ing impression on his mind that be is considered either a “ prodigious 
quiz” or an ‘insufferable bore.” The moment, however, that love or 
scandal becomes the topic, female eyes are lighted up or cast down; 
fans are flirted, and flirts are fanned with additional vigour; the in- 
creased palpitation of the white satin body proclaims the heart to be 
interested ; she smiles at a satirical sally om the character or the sau- 
cisson curl of her neighbour, and sighs as one of the warmest verses of 
Byron or Moore is quoted with reference to herself. 

But then this kind of sentimental flirtation is dangerous. Conversa- 
tion becomes too animated. One thing leads to another. Dancing 
heats the blood. More is said on the part of the gentleman, and 
perhaps felt on the part of the lady, than is intended: that by which he 
means nothing, is presumed to mean every thing: his vanity is flat- 
tered by the attention paid to him: a serious proposal is almost on the 
verge of issuing from his lips,—when the word ‘ balancez” arrests the 
irrevocable sentence as it is embodying into words that might be taken 
hold of by mammas, aunts, and brothers; and the “‘ grande ronde” pre- 
vents the catastrophe. 

Now all this danger arises from the want. of something else to say, 
from the want of subjects unconnected with the senses and the heart, 
from the want of being able to give interest to the thousand every-day 
nothings of life; for 1 am certain that many a match which has ren- 
dered two people miserable, has been merely the result of a want of 
other conversation in a quadrille, which has reduced the parties to the 
miserable alternative of remaining silent or making love. 

I have sometimes thought that the inventor of quadrilles must have 
had some idea of the dangers attendant on the close contact in which the 
dance places persons of different sexes, and so. characterized the dif- 
ferent movements with names which should act as. warning voices to 
flirting quadrillers. 

Thus if he begins to think of marriage, “ chaine des:dames” alarms 
him with an idea of the “ vinculum matrimonii.” When his lips quiver 
with what may be deemed, too warm an expression, “ balancez” in- 
duces consideration and, reflection. ‘Cavalier seul” brings to. his 
recollection the independence of single blessedness. . *‘ Dos-’-dos” 
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becomes an illustration of a matrimonial (éte-d-tétc. “ First gentleman 
turn the second lady,”’ engenders a fear that somebody besides hiy. 
self may turn his partner’s head in the “‘ grande ronde” of life, as 
well as of a quadrille; and a ‘‘demi queue de Chat” cuts his tale of 
love short in the middle. 

But what are all these dangers to the idea of being a stupid, silent, 
and inactive partner, who can bear to stand up in a quadrille as though 
the circle were the bar of the Old Bailey, or listen to the “ Lancers" 
and “ Moulinet” with the same silence that they would listen to a sermon, 


Yet were we to judge from the faces instead of the feet, we should 


imagine that the parties were demonstrating a proposition of Euclid, 
instead of figuring it away on the light fantastic toe ; every one seems 
to dance with a gravity more becoming a funeral than a quadrille, and 
I’ll be bound to say, that more serious countenances are never seen in 
the gravest and most important business of our lives, than in the 
* Moulinet” and “‘ Chassez Croisée.” 

Think then what a desideratum would be a familiar Encyclopedia of 
little nothings, which would relieve the dull tedium of a silent quadrilie 
without the dangers of a flirtation. 

Such a work should cellect all the common-places of life. Critiques 
of musical composers, dramatic authors, public exhibitions, favourite 
singers and celebrated dancers, ideas of cookery, philosophy, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, descriptions of blue skies, purling streams, crowded parties, 
new farces and broken hearts, should be thrown together, well-seasoned 
with little classical illustrations, and apt quotations, to give an appear- 
ance of reading. 

This book should lie on the toilet table, by the side of the Eau de 
Cologne and Esprit de Rose, and the memory be refreshed by its con- 
tents, while under the hands of the valet or lady’s maid. 

By this means, quadrillers would go out ready primed and loaded, 
and might go off well. 

A very little charge would serve for one set of quadrilles; and a 
change of partners, by presenting a new listener, would prevent the 
necessity of a change of subject. 

We should not then hear a dandy, after due deliberation and prepa- 
ration, drawl out,—“ How do you like the new opera? What do you 
think of the divine Pasta? I’m absolutely d-o-y-ing to see Giacinto 
Toso—and shall exp-o-i-re if the Vestris does not return. What 
exquisite legs she has !”—* Pantalon !” cries Clialloner.—The opera is a 
great subject for conversation with your exquisite. Indeed, except the 
weather, I suppose the theatres afford more common-places than any 
subject whatever. And as to the weather, even the most common- 
place people are now ashamed to mention it by way of conversation. 
** Pantalon” over, and the theatres exhausted, he exclaims, ‘* How pro- 
digiously full town is! What a crowded park !—no getting a gallop 
of above twenty yards. Mrs. Greathead’s pole ran through the back of 
Lady Téte-a-téte’s vis--vis—Highflier’s blood roan leaped into Tan- 
tivy’s tilbury, and Lashington’s tandem leader turned short round and 
stared him full in the face—How insufferably hot!” —“L’été !” cries Weip- 
pert. L’été puts him in mind of frost, and he returns to the charge- 
“ Delightful skaiting on the serpentine—never saw so much science— 
Ten figures of eight cut in five minutes—ice broken—dread{ful catas 
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trophe—a score of skaiters fell n—Humane Society called out—Drags 
and dragsmen in full cry. Ten of my own friends drowned (he becomes 
sentimental )—all immersed in the cold—cold stream, to find a watery 
grave!” —“* La Poule !” screams Hart, and away he goes.—London being 
exhausted, his imagination travels to the country. ‘ Ever been to the 
Lakes ?—the Lakes are great bores. Nothing but still life. Win- 
dermere, mere wood and water, not to compare to Brighton. To be 
sure there ’s the moon, and the nightingales, and the milk-maids, and 
that sort of thing ; but for my part I never could bear”—* Pastorale!” 
cries the directeur. Almost exhausted, he is at length relieved from his 
task by the “‘ grande ronde,” which completes his quadrille and the 
conversation at the same time. 

The necessity of fanning, of procuring refreshments, of hunting for 
shawls, and of taking his partner to her mamma, or to his happy suc- 
cessor, to whom he resigns her with a little well-studied compliment,— 


‘ and a sigh enables him to fill up the rest of the time with comparative 


facility. 

Such are the run of the common-place quadrille conversations, which 
are not seasoned by the test of flirtation. That once admitted, the eyes 
and heart enter into the service, and there is no calculating the lengths 
to which these auxiliaries may carry us; but then this is dangerous. 

The book I propose will remedy all this ; and I would have the conver- 
sation divided under the heads of “ Fashionable,’ taken from the Morn- 
ing Post and the Magazines. “Sentimental,” consisting of scraps of 
Moore, Byron, Rousseau, L.E.L. and Rosa Matilda. “ Literary,” de- 
rived from the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and other reviews. “ Dra- 
matic,” drawn from Schlegel, Hazlitt, and newspaper critiques. In short, 
by pilfering and plagiarism, a number of little dialogues might be 
dressed up and garnished fit for the use of gentlemen and lady Qua- 
drillers, who might thus pass through an evening without the trouble 
of drawing upon imaginatien and brains, that might stop payment for 
want of funds to “ fuire les frais de la conversation.” 

I do not mean to assert that this gravity in dancing is at all peculiar 
to the English ; for we find the quadrillers in high life on the Conti- 
nent going through their movements with quite as sombre counte- 
ances as our countrymen. Even in France, except among the peasan- 
try, we find the men dancing their quadrilles with faces sufficiently se- 
rious for secretaries of state. ‘T'o be sure, in France dancing is one of 
the serious businesses of their lives; and that may account for it. 

In some countries, however, the silent dancer possesses an advantage 
over the Englishman, inasmuch as he is allowed to fill up the intervals 
of action by a cigar ; and I have been sometimes afraid that the taci- 
turnity of London quadrillers, and the increasing use of this villainous 
herb, would in time sanction this horrid custom here, as well as on the 
Continent. Yet perfect silence is far better than this method of puffing 
ourselves into notice; and so great an antipathy have I to the use of 
tobacco in the presence of the ladies, that I trust we shall never carry 
our freedom of manners so far as this, but that every gentleman will 
adopt his motto on this subject from Terence, and exclaim, 


Ne QuiD ni-mis. » ey A 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE 


Paris, February 1897, 


It is curious to observe the sovereign et with which the Parisians 

regard the inhabitants of the provinces. Yet this feeling is not altogethe 
void of just foundation ; for certainly all the talent in France, with very fey 
exceptions, is assembled in the capital. That amusing paper, the Gazette 
des ‘Tribunaux, every morning details all the abuses of power and the acts 
of injustice which are committed in the provinces. The Parisians only 
laugh and say,—‘‘ What a set of fools these provincials must be to endure 
such treatment!” This sort of feeling will, perhaps, appear very strange to 
you ; for London, I presume, is not superior, except in size, to some of your 
principal provincial cities. But vanity, which is the ruling passion, or, | may 
say, the only passion of the Parisians, fills them with exaggerated notions of 
their advantages over the inhabitants of the departments. One thing in 
which they particularly pride themselves, is the intelligence and activity for 
which the police of Paris has been distinguished ever since it was under the 
control of the celebrated M. de Sartine. The numerous street-robberies 
which have recently been committed in the capital have, therefore, excited 
no small degree of astonishment and dissatisfaction, and have increased the 
contempt in which our present government is held. About two months ago 
so many daring robberies were committed here, that it was hardly considered 
safe to pass through the streets after eleven at night. The conduct of the 
police has been most extraordinary. Instead of visiting the offenders with 
punishment, they brought to trial a man named La Potére, who with con- 
siderable courage defended himself when attacked by a gang of thieves. 
He was accused of getting up a story for the purpose of alarming the good 
people of Paris and calumniating the government. 

For the last three months our police has been exceedingly vigilant, not in 
apprehending thieves, but in persecuting printers and publishers, a class of 
men very obnoxious to the priest-ridden party, by whom we are now ruled. 
But, absolute as is the power of this party, one of its darling objects yet 
remains unfulfilled ; viz. the dismissal of M. de Villele, and the substitution 
of a cardinal in his stead. 

The present inefficiency of the Parisian police has occasioned the revival 
of many curious anecdotes relative to M. de Sartine. The following, in 
which one of your countrymen plays a part, is considered authentic. The 
Duke of Grafton, who visited Paris when Sartine was Lieutenant-general of 
the police, happened, in the course of conversation with that magistrate, to 
observe that he could not credit all the miracles that were related respecting 
the French police. M. de Sartine showed him seme bundles of stolen pro- 
erty, and read to him an account of the discovery and arrest of several 
individuals who were suspected of having committed the robberies, and who 
had been traced out in a very extraordinary way. The Duke, however, was 
not convinced. “ It is possible,” said he, “ that men may be paid for allow- 
ing themselves to be arrested in a way that may reflect great credit on the 

lice, and these men may afterwards, by some trick, be enabled to eseape. 

‘he monks in Italy pay beggars, who pretend to be lame for a year or two, 
but, being miraculously cured on some festival day, they suddenly throw aside 
their crutches, and strut about before the astonished populace. This serves 
at once to enrich the Madonna of the convent, and the ieee of the neigh- 
bouring tavern.”—“ I know not what to say to you,” observed M. de Sar- 
tine. ‘I should like,” said the Duke, “ te be convinced by something per- 
sonally concerning myself.”—“ Well,” rejoined M. de Sartine, ‘ favour me 
for a moment with one of the pieces of money you have in your purse.” The 
Duke immediately presented a louis d’or to M. de Sartine, who, having 
marked it with his penknife, returned it, saying, “ Within twenty-four 
hours you shall be robbed of that Louis. Be upon your guard.”—* Well, 
said the Duke, “I agree to every thing except open force.” 
After taking leave of the Lieutenant-general of police, the first thing the 
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Duke did was to wash the louis, and put it into his mouth. This circum- 
stance soon came to the knowledge of M. de Sartine. The Duke of Grafton 
went to attend vespers at Saint Roc, which was then the fashionable church. 
He took his place on one of the seats set apart for persons of distinction. 
He had not been long in the church, when a gentleman near him, drawing 
out his handkerchief, dropped his purse, and immediately a number of louis 
d'or were scattered on the ground. The owner of the purse picked up 
eleven louis, and still appeared to be searching for more. “1 am sure,’ 
said he to the persons about him, “that I had twelve louis in my purse. 
My valet put them in just before I quitted home, and by a singular whim 
he marked them all with his penknife.” He then showed the mark on those 
which he had just picked up. Continuing his search, he advanced towards 
the Duke of Grafton, who was seated at some distance from the spot where 
the purse had been dropped. ‘ Did you by chance pick up a louis, sir?” 
said he, addressing himself to the Duke. The impertinence of this question 
roused the Duke’s indignation, and forgetting that he had his own Louis in 
his mouth, he hastily stammered out a reply. ‘I would wager any thing,” 
said the man, “‘ that my louis is at this moment in your mouth.” The 
Duke became exceedingly angry, and his attempts to express his indignation 
served only to convince all present of the truth of the man’s extraordinary 
assertion. At length determined to extricate himself from this embarrassing 
situation, the Duke dropped the louis into his hand, and said, “ Well, I 
acknowledge I have had a louis in my mouth; but it is my own, and I have 
been concealing it for a wager.”—“ In that case,” said the man, very coolly, 
“youcan have no objection to show the louis to these gentlemen. They 
will see whether it is marked like mine.” The Duke could not decline 
this examination. The louis was found to be marked exactly like those 
which had been dropped out of the purse, to the owner of which it was 
iven. ‘The Duke of Grafton, in a violent passion quitted the church of Saint 
, where fortunately he was known to every one. In the evening at a 
party given by the Duke of Orleans at the Palais Royal, M. de Sartine 
restored the louis-d’or to the Duke of Grafton, and related the anecdote 
before the whole company. At that period the police prided itself in know- 
ing every thing, and in protecting the rich against the poor. 

The law proposed by Count de Peyronnet for annihilating the liberty of 
the press, has been the universal subject of conversation here. Paris not 
= furnishes books for all the French departments ; but complete editions 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Moliére, La Bruyére, &c. are constantly exported to 
Russia, America, and even to Portugal. It is said that thirty thousand 
volumes are printed daily in Paris; this is perhaps an exaggeration, but 
such is the enslaved condition of the press in all other parts of France, that 
books are printed nowhere but in the capital. The laws relative to the 
sony are, it is true, to all appearance, the same in the departments as in 

8; but a provincial printer, who might by ill-luck displease his prefect, 
would lose his brevet or licence, without which no one can carry on the 
printing business in France. M. de Peyronnet’s law excited general dismay, 
not because it would be a fatal blow to liberty (the multitude did not take 
80 deep a view of the affair), but because it would ruin numbers of people 
in Paris, from the proprietor of the Constitutionnel, whose profits amount to 
thirty thousand francs a-year, down to the journeyman printer who earns 
only five franes a-day. It was evident that all literary people would be 
ruined by this law ; for as to the few who write only for fame, they would 

reduced to silence, or would be obliged to have their works printed in 
ls, as books were printed in Holland during the despotism of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 

At first, those who imagined that Peyronnet’s law would have no other 
effect than that of destroying the freedom of the press, the only freedom 
that France now enjoys, concluded that it would pass without difficulty in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and that it would be carried by an immense 
majority in the Chamber of Peers. But the public voice was raised so loudly 
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in defence of private interests, that the most devoted tools of the minist 
such as MM. Martignac and Pardessus, thought they would be running ni 
great a risk by supporting the law. M. Pardessus, the celebrated inten 
with singular disinterestedness, declared that he would sooner resign alf hi 
places than defend such a law. To enable you to understand the ful] extent 
of M. Peyronnet’s absurdity, I must inform you that he is a man of y 
and profligate manners, and that he is celebrated for quarrels, particularly 
for tavern brawls. ‘The public have raked up many details of his private jig; 
and brought them forward as arguments against his law—arguments try}y 
characteristic of French levity. 1 should not have said so much on this sub. 
ject, for you know my plan is to steer clear of politics as far as possible, but 
Peyronnet’s plan of law has been the general topic of conversation here 
and has even banished all recollection of what was termed the insolence of 
Mr. Canning’s speech, relative to the invasion of Portugal. Mr. Canni 
roused the indignation of all the old ultra peers who formerly served in the 
army of Condé; but who can wonder that our imbecile government should 
expose us to the contempt of foreigners? M. de Villele, it is true, is not 
exactly a fool, but the Jesuits are every day driving him into all sorts of 
absurdities. For example, if he could have done as 4 liked, he would have 
sent a man of some talent, and not such a person as M. de Moustier, on the 
embassy to Madrid. But what can Villeledo? When de Moustier appeared 
at the Tuileries, Charles X. instead of punishing him with coldness for his 
conduct at Madrid, clapped him on the shoulder, and said aloud :—“ Well, 
de Moustier, I hope you do not take this as a disgrace!” This observation 
of the King has tended to raise M. de Villele a little in the estimation of the 
yublic. 
, Since the restoration, the men have been so intent on their political edu- 
cation, that they have forgotten all their gallantry, and the ladies receive 
but little attention in the saloons. The present regime is very favourable 
to purity of morals, but very inimical to French amiability, which now exists 
only in the Memoires of the eighteenth century. ‘Two‘questions are continu- 
ally asked in the saloons of Paris, viz.:—Can England goto war? and Will 
England go to war if Ferdinand should continue to play the fool ? 

It is astonishing what a degree of ignorance prevails in France respecting 
the real situation of England ; and yet eight hundred English are every 
month landed at Calais and Boulogne. ‘The general opinion seems to be that 
England will be bankrupt if she engage in a long war ; but she may, not- 
withstanding, find money to defray the expenses of a war, and her bank- 
ruptcy will not cause the English aristocracy to lose any of their importance. 
This idea consoles the poor French peers, many of whom speculate on 
marrying their sons to rich heiresses, on the strength of the titles which 
they will one day inherit. ‘The French people esteem nothing, love nothing, 
and believe in nothing. Our peerage will stand, if it be powerfully protected 
by foreigners; if not, on the first popular crisis, it will be swept away 
with every thing else. It may survive, if the virtues and moderation of our 
Dauphin should put a stop to the madness of the bigots. A celebrated obser- 
vation made by M. de Talleyrand, relative to the Jesuits and the ecclesias- 
tical party in 1811, has been parodied, and the invasion of Portugal by the 
Marquess de Chaves is said to be the beginning of the end. 

The discussion of political questions, and, above all, those of an alarming 
nature, is unfavourable to literature. How can we feel deeply interested 
about a new poem, however excellent, when who knows but next year we 
may be under the control of the Inquisition, or the Duke of Orleans may 
be on the throne of France, playing the part which King William acted in 
England in 1688 ? 

M. Casimir Delavigne’s last production, the “ Messeniennes,” is pronounced 
to be very inferior to some of his former works. It is very dull—like the 
mere amplification of a student of rhetorick, who would never be a poet. 
Delavigne, who has been extravagantly puffed by the liberals, some time age 
set out for Italy. In the course of his journey he composed seven discourses 
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in verse, which he called “ Messeniennes.” One treats of the death of 
General Foy, another of the discovery of America by Columbus, a third is a 
walk on the Lido,* where Lord Byron, when he resided at Venice, rode on 
horseback. ‘This poem contains a good deal about Lord Byron, but it is all 
dull and common-place. M. Delavigne undoubtedly possesses considerable 
talent ; but this last publication will unfortunately ruin his literary reputa- 
tion. The public now begin to think that they bestowed too high a share of 
admiration on the poems which he first produced under the title of “ Messe- 
niennes.” It is discovered that they were no way superior to the poems of M. 
de Fontanes ; that is to say, very elegant and correct, but containing nothing 
that can excite powerful interest, like Lara, the Corsair, and the best parts 
of Don Juan. The French public always run from one extreme to another ; 
and six months hence M. Delavigne, instead of being overrated, will pro- 
bably be far less admired than he deserves. He has unfortunately chosen 
Bonaparte as the subject of one of his newly-published “‘ Messeniennes.” He 
went to Naples, and, while sailing past Corsica, he recollected that that 
island was the birth-place of Napoleon, who, after being banished to the Isle 
of Elba, closed his career on the Island of St. Helena. This grand coinci- 
dence M. Delavigne conceived to be a fit subject for the exercise of his 
talent. 

Byron himself has not spoken of Napoleon as he ought. Only two poets 
have rendered justice to that great man. One is M. Manzoni, of Milan, 
who has written a beautiful ode, commencing with the words “ Ki, fi.’’ 
This composition is immortal, like the man whose misfortunes it records. 
The glowing passage in which M. Manzoni declines, from religious feeling, 
to pronounce judgment on the merit and the glory of Napoleon, is one of 
the finest things to be found in the writings of any modern = 

M. de Beranger, our celebrated song-writer, has also spoken of Napoleon 
without prejudice, and in a tone of simplicity suited to the lyric style, and 
to the character of the French language. I doubt whether our language is 
capable of producing any thing in the pompous style equal to Manzoni’s ode. 
But I venture to affirm that in the simple style, which of course does not 
exclude sublimity of ideas, no writer has produced any thing superior to 
Beranger. He has just written a song on Peyronnet’s law, the sarcastic 
humour of which must be exceedingly mortifying to the vanity of M. Pey- 
ronnet. 

The only passage in the new “ Messeniennes” which has been much 
quoted, is that alluding to Waterloo. M. Delavigne styles the Duke of 
Wellington un héros de hazard.+ M. Benjamin Constant has revived the 
recollection of the Duke of Wellington’s conduct towards the unfortunate 
Ney. M. Constant possesses a rich vein of ironical humour, and his speech 
othe Duke of Wellington is one of the cleverest things he ever produced. 
It has been as much read and talked of as M. Roger Collart’s famous speech 
on the law of sacrilege. It resembles the diatribes of Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu, and in many points it exhibits the delicacy of La Bruyere. The ex- 
cellence of M. Constant’s style is the more remarkable, because most French 
writers of the present day are exceedingly fond of pedantry and bombast— 
the sesquipedalia verba of Horace. 

This unfortunate defect will twenty years hence consign to the grocer’s 


shops the productions of many authors who look with contempt on the good 


prose writers of Louis XIV.’s reign. Among all the French prose works 
published in 1826, it would be difficult to find one free from the fault of 
try. In his last successful productions, M. Constant is perhaps dry 





—_— ---——- —- 





* The Lido is that tongue of land which separates the lagunes of Venice from 
sea. 
t The phrase de hazard signifies second-hand. Thus the French say, un coutean 
dehazard, un pistolet de hazard, (achauce knife or pistol,) that is, oue that has been 
purchased at a low price from the Jews. 


April.— VOL. X1X. NO. LXXVI. Sc 
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and cold, but never pompous and pedantic. I must, however, except his 
unfortunate “‘ Histoire du Sentiment Religieux.” 

The failure of M. Delavigne’s last production caused the public to yiey 
with indifference the appearance of a volume of Odes by M. Victor Huge 
They are in the style of M . Lemercier’s celebrated Panhypocrisiade, and would 
no doubt possess considerable merit if they were written in intelligibj. 
French. M. Hugo has been called a miyht-be. He possesses warmth of 
imagination, and might be a poet, if he would only learn to write Freng) 
and in that case he might be readable. Why has not M. Delavigne the faney 
of M. Hugo? Or why does not M. Hugo write with the clearness and ele. 
gance of M. Delavigne? ‘The public seem to have decided that France has 
now only two poets, MM. La Beranger and De la Martine. 

Two works which have been very much read in Paris are the Memoirs of 
the Venetian Casanova, published in French at Leipsic* ; and the Memoirs 
of the Consulate by Count Thibaudeau. Neither of these publications haye 
been puffed. They will most likely be translated into English; but I can 
send you a few particulars respecting Thibaudeau’s work, which the trans. 
lators will not find in their texts. Many people attribute the Memoirs of 
the Consulate to Count Berlier, who was also one of Napoleon’s Counsellors 
of State. But if they were the production of Berlier, I suspect they would 
have been written in a style of greater elegance. Whoever may be the 
author of this work, it describes in a very superior way, that is by facts, not by 
mere words, how a young hero devoted to military glory suffered himself to be 
seduced by acharacter belonging to the reign of Louis XV. (Lucien Bona- 
parte), and foundathrone. This would all be very plausible if every member 
of the Bourbon family had been extinct in 1802. But torecall the high nobi- 
lity to the Tuileries under the name of Chamberlains, to admit them to all 
superior ranks in the army, to resuscitate the priests, the sworn enemies of 
aman who in Egypt had almost declared himself a Mahometan,—surely 
this was not finding, but rebuilding a throne. Now the throne being once 
restored, the power of recollection, which is all powerful on the mass of the 
French nation, naturally led to the recall of a Bourbon to fill the throne. It 
required the experience of all that has happened from 1815 to 1827, all the 
encroachments on liberties, such as the law of sacrilege, the law of primoge- 
niture, the law for the reduction of rentes, Peyronnet’s law on the press, &e. 
&e. to disgust us at the Bourbons. The whole system of our present rulers 
is at variance with the character of the French people, who only want to 
pursue their industry and their amusements whhens interruption, and te 
ridicule every thing, even themselves, as they have done for ages past. 

The Memoirs of the Consulate are, strictly speaking, the history of the 
seduction of a great man. This object is its effect, though the author 
does not appear to have had it in view. 

Now that it is so much the fashion to imitate Sir Walter Scott, and to 
aim at the picturesque, it is rare to find a book written in the plain and 
unpretending style of this work. Indeed this simplicity of style convinces 
me that the book is not the production of Count Berlier, who was a prolix 
and florid writer. M. Thibaudeau, on the contrary, was always more a man 
of business than an author. He sought to distinguish himself by deeds 
rather than by words. 

The Memoirs of the Consulate contain twenty chapters. One half the 
book consists of discussions on politics and political economy. The author 
reports the identical words uttered by Bonaparte in his speeches to the Coun- 
cil of State, which from 1799 to 1802 was the only directing power in France. 


the Rue Nicaise and the Place du Carrousel. ‘The consul was speedily assur 


by Fouché that this was merely a plot contrived by the partisans of the 
throne and the altar, and yet he persisted in expressing the most furious 


* The Freach edition is mutilated. 
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indignation against the Jacobins. His despotic instinct convinced him that 
the Jacobins were the real opponents of his ambition. They were then the 
only powerful party in France. The Royalists might, indeed, have com- 
bined a plot for assassination, such as the infernal machine: for that a 
dozen bravos would have been sufficient. But in 1802 the Royalists had 
no influence in France. Bonaparte gave them power by restoring the throne 
hetween the years 1802 and 1813. The History of the Revolution, by the 
Abbé de Montgaillard, contains a list of all the noblemen who meanly soli- 
cited places in the antichambers of Bonaparte. Only one man, Count de 
Vaudreuil, and one woman, Madame de Chevreuse, resisted the orders they 
received to fill posts in the antichambers of the Tuileries. People saw that 
there was an immense advantage in bearing such names as Montmorency or 
Clermont-Tonnere ; and from that moment it was evident that the nobility 

sessed power. Thus, there can be no doubt but that Napoleon himself 
created the party which overthrew him. He was iepeinel as a general, 
bat not as a politician. He was a good financier, but a miserable diplomatist. 
For example, at Dresden, in the year 1813, he might have obtained the sin- 
cere alliance of the Court of Austria, by making a present of ten millions of 
francs to a certain individual. There are two manuscript works in which 
allthe particulars of this affair are recorded. ‘These Memoirs will be pub- 
lished on the death of two men, already far advanced in life; that is, if 
their papers are not seized by the police, like those of Cambaeérés and 
Lemontey. 

One of the most curious portions of the Memoirs of the Consulate is 
Chapter XI., which I sent you last month, relative to the re-establishment 
of worship and the clergy. The Pope completely duped Napoleon. The 
Consul was betrayed by his own ignorance. Wholly occupied in great 
events, political and military, from the age of twenty-five, he had no lei- 
sure to reflect on the history of the two last centuries, so important to a 
French monarch. He knew only the bare facts, which he had learned at the 
College of Brienne, where the system of instruction was wretched. 

Chapters XIII. and XIV. treat of the opposition of the tribunate, in which 
Carnot, Benjamin Constant, Savage, Rollin, and Daru, distinguished them- 
selves. <A list is given of the number of votes on both sides on each great 
question, together with the votes of the legislative body. ‘These documents, 
which are now for the first time published, are exceedingly important. 

Chapter XIV. which treats of the Consulate for life, of the changes in the 
constitution, and the plans for hereditary succession, is the more curious be- 
cause it contradicts all the absurdities related by Napoleon to Count Las 
Cases at St. Helena. 

Josephine, Napoleon’s first wife, was a fascinating and amiable woman, 

ssed of an excellent heart, but of rather volatile manners. As soon as 
ucien Bonaparte began to seduce his brother, Josephine, who had no hope 
of becoming a mother, foresaw that her husband would resolve on adie 
ating her. She then became the head of the Liberal “ont at the court of 
Malmaison. ‘That party experienced a great check when Fouché lost his 
post of the Minister of Police. Of the forty-eight members composing the 
Council of State, seven belonged to the party who were averse to the re- 
establishment of the throne. Among them were three men of eminent talent 
~—Thibaudeau, Berlier, and the physician Beranger. 

I believe it has pot hitherto been known in England, that about the year 
1802 Fouché was at the head of the party opposed to the antiquated insti- 
tutions which had been proscribed by liberal ideas. ‘The volume to which 
[ have directed your attention, will be found to be an excellent commentary 
othe Journal of Las Cases. Bonaparte, when at Saint-Helena, thought 
only of his son. He trusted that the folly of the Bourbons would speedily 
lead to their expulsion, and that the nation would then turn their eyes on 


: re eon IT,’ 
s Cases makes Napoleon say, that Josephine, finding she must renounce 
hopes of giving birth to a son, frequently led her husband to sugcest that 
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she should feign pregnancy, and allow one of his illegitimate children to be 
proclaimed as his fwfal heir. 

It appears from the conversations of Josephine, who had not suff 
courage to lend herself to a political trick of this sort, that the plan was 
proposed to her, and that she rejected it with indignation. Bonaparte loved 
his wife. He was frequently jealous of her; but in general they lived very 
happily together. Napoleon was afraid of being assassinated by the Jacobins: 
and but for the vanity of his brother Lucien, he would not have found the 
throne so soon as he did. He looked upon all discussion as rebellion, 

Every one has read with interest the reports of the proceedings of the 
Council of State collected in the “ Journal of Las Cases.” The grand ideas 
developed by Napoleon relative to several plans of law, such as the law of 
divorce, &c. have excited the highest admiration. ‘The author of the “Me. 
moirs of the Consulate” gives, in two collateral columns, the identical 
words of Napoleon, and the more regular phrases in which Las Cases has 
expressed the same ideas. This is a valuable literary and political mony. 
ment. 

I have been favoured with a peep at some curious Memoirs, written by an 
old Jacobin. They extend from 1800 to 1814, and they show more clearly 
than Thibaudeau’s work Bonaparte’s fear of the Jacobins, and how his 
brother Lucien gradually inspired him with the idea of making himself a 
sovereign. The following anecdote from these Memoirs is at once charac. 
teristic of the vanity of Napoleon and the ill-nature of Talleyrand, who dis. 
liked Bonaparte chiefly because he was an upstart! 

Talleyrand had a country-house at Auteuil, a little village situated be- 
tween the Seine and the Bois de Boulogne. “1 will come and _ breakfast 
with you some day,”’ said Bonaparte to Talleyrand.—* Do, General,” replied 
the latter, “and as my house is close to the Bois de Boulogne, you may 
amuse yourself by shooting after breakfast.”—“ I do not like shooting,” re- 

‘lied Bonaparte ; “but I am very fond of hunting. Are there any wild boars 
in the Bois de Boulogne?” Bonaparte was at this time a very young man, 
and, not having been much in Paris, he did not know that the Bois de Bou- 
logne is like your Hyde-Park, merely a place for walking and _ riding. 
Wild boars were of course out of the question. But a Frenchman can never 
resist a joke, though it should be at the expense of those to whom he ren- 
ders the most courtier-like servility. ‘Talleyrand, who prides himself much 
on his nobility, could not endure to see a poor lieutenant of artillery rising 
into popularity and power, not by the influence of high birth, but by the 
vulgar road of intellect and merit: his ill-nature, therefore, suggested to 
him the idea of playing a trick upon Bonaparte; and when the latter in- 
quired whether there were any wild boars in the Bois de Boulogne? he re- 
plied, “ Very few ; but I dare say, General, you will be able to find one.” The 
breakfast and the hunt were fixed for the following day, and it was arranged 
that Bonaparte should be at Auteuil at seven inthe morning. Talleyrand, 
ready to die with laughter, sent to the market of Paris, and purchased two 
large black hogs. These were immediately conveyed to the Bois de Bou- 
logne under the care of two servants, who were directed to drive them about 
and practise them in running. Bonaparte arrived at Auteuil at the appoint- 
ed time, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, who was much diverted by the 
General's frequent use of several hunting-phrases, and which he misapplied 
in the most extraordinary way. Breakfast being ended, the party set out 
for the Bois de Boulogne, taking with them some hounds, which had been 
borrowed from the neighbouring farmers. At length one of the hogs was let 
loose, and Bonaparte joyfully exclaimed: “ I see the wild boar!” Talley- 
rand, who was aware that the animal would be in no hurry to escape from 
its pursuers, had directed a servant mounted on a small Spanish horse, and 
armed with a long whip, to ride after it. But Bonaparte was too intent on his 
sport to observe this. He galloped furiously after the supposed wild boar, which 
after about half an hour's chase was overtaken by the hunters. By this time, 
the Aide-de-camp beginning to understand the trick, fearing lest the affair 
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might become a subject of public ridicule, determined to undeceive the Ge- 
neral, and riding up to him said: “Surely, Sir, you must be aware that 
this is not a wild boar, but a hog.” 

Bonaparte flew into a violent fit of passion. He immediately returned 
full gallop to Auteuil. He would doubtless have vented bitter reproaches 
on Talleyrand, and probably would have proceeded from words to blows, 
had he not recollected that Talleyrand was on terms of intimacy with all the 

xd society in Paris, to whom he would have been held up as a laughing- 
stock, had he taken the joke too seriously. On his arrival at Auteuil, 
therefore, he laughed and pretended to be highly amused at the trick, but 
his anger was ill-disguised. Incredible as it may seem, Talleyrand, who 
was ina merry mood, immediately conceived the idea of hoaxing him a se- 
cond time: “ Well, General,”’ said he, ‘ you have been disappointed of the 
wild-boar hunt, it is true. But it is yet early. You must not think of re- 
turning to Paris so soon. There are plenty of rabbits in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. Louis XVI. used often to shoot there. Lock-making and rabbit- 
shooting were his favourite amusements, poor man! He was an excellent 
shot, you know.”’—* Yes, but I am a very bad shot,” said Bonaparte, who 
had not yet recovered his good-humour. “ Your ride must have given you 
an appetite,” resumed Talleyrand. “ While you sit down and partake of 
some refreshment, I will send to Paris for my guns. They belonged to 
Louis XVI.” 

The repast was prolonged for the space of two hours, during which M. 
Talleyrand overwhelmed the future Emperor with that elegant flattery in 
which he is such an adept. Meanwhile servants had been despatched to 
Paris with orders to purchase all the tame rabbits they could procure. They 
collected as many as five or six hundred, and conveyed them in /fiacres to 
the Bois de Boulogne. Bonaparte set out, armed with his gun, and attended 
as before by his aides-de-camp. ‘‘1 am not a Louis XVI.” said he, “ I am 
quite certain that I shall not shoot a single rabbit.” However, he soon shot 
several. The aide-de-camp seeing the gravity with which Napoleon 
massacred the poor animals, talking all the while about Louis XVI., was 
seized with a strong inclination to laugh. The fiftieth rabbit was now shot, 
and Bonaparte delighted with his success. At length the aide-de-camp 
could hold out no longer, and stepping up to him he whispered, “ Really, 
General, I begin to think that these are not wild rabbits. 1 suspect that that 
rascal of a priest * has been playing us another trick.” 

Bonaparte, violently enraged, galloped back to Paris. He was not recon- 
ciled te Talleyrand for six months after, and he probably threatened ven- 
geance if he dared to speak of rabbit-shooting or boar-hunting in any of the 
saloons of the Faubourg St. Germain ; for it is very certain that these two 
anecdotes have never been circulated in Paris. 

The law for destroying the liberty of the press has excited violent indig- 
nation, and will probably experience furious resistance among those classes 
who will be injured by it. Even the French Academy, and other institutions 
distinguished for servility, have protested against Peyronnet’s law. 

This measure was proposed by one of the censors (M. Lacretelle Jun.) 
It has been stated that thirty bishops will be added to the peerage, to en- 
sure the passing of the law in the U yper Chamber. Charles X. is reported 
to have said, that in case the law heal not pass, he will act by his own 
authority against the printers. “I am determined to save the souls of my 
subjects,” he added ! 





_——_ ee — - - -_-——_——— 





* Before the Revolution Talleyrand was Bishop of Autun 
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A PORTRAIT——-LORD BYRON. 


“ Att merit has a right to be recorded.” So says Tom Davies in the 
outset of his Life of Garrick. The sentence smacks of Samuel John. 
son: and perhaps it would have been more correct to say,——“ Al] merit 
ought to be recorded.” I respect the collectors of small anecdotes of 
great men. James Boswell has been ridiculed for his trivial anecdotes of 
Johnson. But what would we not give for a work equally trivial that 
should trace the private life and conversation of Shakspeare ? 

I first became acquainted with Lord Byron in the year 1812, when 
the new Drury-lane Theatre opened. The committee (of which he not 
long after became a member) applied to him, as all the world knows, 
for an opening address,-—none of those advertized for, being “ up to 
the mark.” He contributed it, and Elliston spoke it. There was q 
couplet in it somewhat like the following :— 

* You who beheld, with awe, the God of flames 
Shake his red shadow o’er the startled Thames.” 
| quote from memory: the couplet was the first one that caught my 
ear, on my entrance behind the scenes. When my further acquaintance 
with Lord Byron authorized the freedom, I asked him whether he 
should not have used the word “ reflection” in lieu of shadow; and 
wheiher a shadow could have acoiour? He answered with a smile— 
* To be sure it can. What says Wordsworth ? 
“« The swans on sweet Saint Mary's lake 
Swim double: swan and shadow.” 

There is a shadow with a white body, black legs, and a yellow back.” 
I did not push the subject. When I first saw him, he was sitting in 
the Green-room of Drury-lane Theatre, on the right side of the fire- 
place. Mr. Whitbread was standing with his back to the fire with 
Lady Elizabeth on his arm, and was congratulating Pope on his en- 
gagement at that theatre. So many people have risen into life since 
the departure of that extraordinary poet, that an account, more minute 
than any that has yet appeared, of his dress and person, may, perhaps, 
interest. The figure of Lord Byron was about the middle size: erect 
and well proportioned, with the exception of one of the feet, which was 
truncated of about half its quantity. This deprived him of the spring 
in that limb, and obliged him to use the leg as if it were a wooden one. 
His face was expressive rather of hauteur than of any other quality. It 
was void of colour, and had I met it on the shoulders of Mr. Tre- 
maine, I should have thought it characteristically disposed of. His 
hair was dark brown and curly, and seemed to be set off with some 
unguent. He wore no whiskers: his eyes were light grey, and 
rolled in their orbit in a very peculiar way, as if they were surveying 
the attitude of the party to whom he addressed himself. Of his dress 
the most remarkable part was his cravat. It consisted of a narrow 
slip of white sarsnet, and the shirt collar was rolled over it. I rather 
suspect he piqued himself on the beauty of his throat. For the rest, he 
wore a brown or black coat, and in the morning white Russia duck 
trowsers, very wide, with a broad strap under the foot. The object of 
this was to veilas much as possible the mutilated limb. In the evenitig 
his trowsers were white jean, equally wide. He had a handsome gold 
watch, and a rich chain and seals of the same material. ‘These were 
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hooked into the third button of the waistcoat, and hung across in a 
semicircle: when any thing either tickled or troubled him (and this 
happened generally a dozen times in the course of an evening) he would 
twirl his watch-key with nervous rapidity. 

] dined with Lord Byron at Mr. Murray’s in Albemarle-street: Sir 
John Malcolm, and two other gentlemen, whose names I have forgot- 
ten, formed the party. Lord Byron at that time had a project of 
visiting Persia, and asked Sir John Malcolm what he must do to equi 
himself for the journey. “The first thing you must do,” said the 
other, “is to cut off your buttons,” (he wore a blue coat with gilt but- 
tons on that evening). ‘‘ My buttons! pray, why?” — “ Why, to se- 
cure your life. A cloth button in Persia may get on pretty well, 
but gilt metal would cause you to be waylaid and murdered. The 
temptation is too great.” Perhaps this induced the noble poet to give 
up his scheme. I observed that at dinner he ate nothing but turbot, 
which he sauced with a considerable quantity of vinegar. He was 
lively and jocose in his conversation, with a tendency to sarcasm. I 
mentioned the drama of the Maid and the Magpie, which Miss Kelly's 
talents had just brought into great celebrity. He said he did not 
think much of it. ‘“ Nay, surely,” said I, “it is a very interesting 
story.”-—* I don’t think so,” answered his lordship. ‘Only put 
yourself in the situation of that poor girl,” replied I. ‘1 can’t,” 
retorted Lord Byron: ‘I never was innocent of stealing a silver spoon 
in all my life.” 

After coffee Lord Byron stood by the fire, resting his elbow upon the 
chimney-piece, and his head upon his hand. I stood by him and observed 
what a parsimonious dinner he had made. He said, “ Yes: it is only to 
be done by starvation: fatis an oily dropsy.” I asked him what he 
meant. He answered, ‘To be thin ;-—-nothing is to be done without it : 
no man of genius was ever fat.” I mentioned Samuel Johnson, Beattie, 
and Gibbon. ‘ Men of learning,” he answered, “ and perhaps of ta- 
lents, but not of genius.” I then said, ‘‘ What do you say to David 
Hume?” He answered with a laugh— 

“ The fattest hog in Epicurus’ stye.” 
“When I was at school at Harrow,” continued Lord Byron, looking 
around him and speaking in a lower note, “1 was as fat as Lord 
Sligo. This disgraceful infirmity I afterwards determined to get rid 
of. Accordingly, when I quitted schoo! and came to town, I got some 
dresses of flannel to envelope me from head to foot. Thus dressed, I 
stood at the wicket while my servants bowled to me, two or three 
hours in the day.”~-“ Well, and did your plan succeed ?”—* Partly, but 
not entirely. I was put into profuse perspirations, but was. not re- 
duced as I expected. I therefore determined to effect the rest by 
starvation. You observed what I ate for dinner to-day. Well, this is 
Saturday. IJ shall not eat again until Monday.”—“ Indeed! why 
where is your Sunday dinner ?”——“ In my pocket.” So saying, he 
drew from his waistcoat pocket a snuff-box, and opening it, showed 
me several black substances of which I could not guess the quality or 


use. “ These,” continued Lord Byron, ‘‘ are preparations of tobacco, 


To-morrow I shall drink some green tea for breakfast ; and at five 
o'clock chew three of these for dinner. They will absorb the gastric 
juices of the stomach, and prevent the sensation of hunger. I have 
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told you how fat [ was at Harrow: lend me your hand: what do you 
think of me now?” ‘Thus speaking, he passed my hand down his Jeg 
side.—“ I can count every rib in your body.”—“ Indeed? I am de. 
lighted to hear you say so.” 

Any one who has seen, as I have, Lord Byron and Madame de Stae] 
in the same party, has seen one star too many. The lady was fond of 
lecturing, and the Lord never condescended to that office: consequent 
he was rather silent. Madame de Stael was attended by Miss Lydia 
White, who echoed her sentiments. ‘‘I never could manage the mathe. 
matics,” said Madame de Stael. “Nor I,” said Lydia: “I never 
could even learn the multiplication-table.”—* Nay, I cannot go that 
length,” replied Madame: and Lord Byron muttered “ Fairly lurched,” 

To return to the theatre. During Lord Byron’s administration, a 
ballet was invented by the elder Byrne, in which Miss Smith (since 
Mrs. Oscar Byrne) had a pas seul, This the lady wished to remove to 
a later period in the ballet. The ballet-master :efused, and the lady 
swore she would not dance it at all. The music incidental to the dance 
began to play, and the lady walked off the stage. Both parties flounced 
into the green-room to lay the case before Lord Byron, who happened 
to be the only person in that apartment. The noble committee-man 
made an award in favour of Miss Smith, and both complainants rushed 
angrily out of the room at the instant of my entering it. “ If you had 
come a minute sooner,” said Lord Byron, ‘‘ you would have heard a 
curious matter decided on by me: a question of dancing !—by me,” 
added he, looking down at the lame limb, “ whom Nature from my 
birth has prohibited from taking a single step.” His countenance fell 
after he had uttered this, as if he had said too much ; and for a moment 
there was an embarrassing silence on both sides. 

Jack Johnstone, one evening, talked of one of the Thespian frater- 
nity, who had got into what he called “the devil’s own scrape.”— 
* What, is he married?” inquired Lord Byron. ‘ Worse, my Lord.”— 
“Indeed,” said the peer, “‘ can there be a pejority?” The word is not 
in the Dictionary, but I think it should be. 


SONG-—-FROM THE ITALIAN. 


‘‘ Ou! who art thou of pensive beauty, 
Whose looks so soft, so sad appear, 

All court thee with assiduous duty, 
And yet all greet thee with a tear ?”— 

—‘ | sing in low and plaintive measure 
Of joys and sorrows long past by, 

And young and old with weeping pleasure 
Dwell on the strains of Memory!” 


* Oh! who art thou of youthful brightness, 
With airy step, and locks of gold, ; 
The heart to meet thee bounds in lightness, 
The eyes with smiles thy form behold ?”— 
—‘ I strive to gild this world of sadness, 
And change it to a sunny slope ; 
All love my song and tale of f adness, 
And call me by the name of Hope !” M.A. 
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THOMPSONS TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA.* 


Amonc the various heads of information or of entertainment which 
Mr. Thompson’s book presents for the gratification of the reader, we 
are induced to turn at once to his observations on British emigrants, 
actual or in prospect; for these observations are necessarily such as 
will interest a large portion of our national public, either as parties 
practically interested, or as speculative politicians. The inquiry is 
also recommended by the time; for Parliament has at present before 
jt a national plan of emigration, very wise, and very efficient, if the 
raising of British Colonies, if the extension and aggrandizement of the 
empire, or if the relief of individual necessities, were the only objects 
in view ;—but very absurd, and very ignorant, if the reduction of any 

rt of the home population is expected from it,—and very fantastical 
and Utopian, when a national and sudden expenditure of twenty mil- 
lions of money is coolly talked of for carrying it into effect ! 

To this important and interesting subject, Mr. ‘Thompson has de- 
voted a chapter, the contents of which are thus described :—“ Causes 
of the partial failure of the Albany Settlers.—Erroneous notions re- 
specting the Climate.—Inadequate extent of the Locations.— Mistakes 
and Misunderstandings.—Condition of the Settlers in 1823.—Sub- 
scriptions for their relief.—Measures of Government.—Revival of the 
Settlement, and its Prospects in 1826.” 


“ The origin,” says Mr. Thompson, “ of the British emigration to Southern 
Africa, and the progress of the settlement down to the close of its second 
year, have been amply detailed by the “ Civil Servant ;” and a particular 
description of the territory in which the emigrants were located, and of the 
severe distresses to which many of them were subjected, owing to the des- 
truction of their crops and gardens by a calamitous succession of blights and 
hurricanes, has been given to the public in Mr. Pringle’s little tract, publish- 
ed in 1824. 

“It is not my purpose to retrace the ground already trodden by these 
authors,—still less to involve myself in the maze of provincial polities, by 
entering minutely into the complicated disputes of the settlers with the local 
magistracy and the Colonial Government. But having visited the new set- 
tlement at two different periods, (first in January 1821, and again in May 
1823,) and attended with much interest to its subsequent progress, I shall 
briefly throw together in this chapter the result of my inquiries and obser- 
vations on this interesting topic. 

“The general policy of this emigration, and the conduct of the British 
Government in regard to it, appear to me to have been animadverted on by 
the “ Civil Servant,” and others, with an undue degree of severity. That 
the scheme Government adopted, was, in some respects, defective, cannot 
now be doubted ; and it is not denied, that the class of emigrants sent out, 
were, in many cases, ill selected. But the propriety of the measure, as a 
matter of national policy, is equally unquestionable, as that its more imme- 
diate purposes were liberal and beneficent ; nor can its partial failure, with 
any justice, be exclusively ascribed, either to its original projectors, to the 
character of the emigrants, or to the unfitness of the country for colonization. 
A variety of causes combined to produce this unfortunate result. The plan 





* Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, by George Thompson, Esgq., 
eight years a resident at the Cape; comprising a View of the present State of the 
Cape Colony, with Observations on the Progress and Prospects of the British 
Emigrants. to. 
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of allotting only 100 acres of land to each family, or each adult male cary; 
out by the heads of parties, was found upon trial to be incompatible with 
the character of the soil and climate. The emigrants, being selected jy 
great measure from the class of distressed artisans, and the indigent and 
unruly population of the great towns and manufacturing districts, were in 
general but ill adapted for the occupation of a new country. The plan of 
the large joint-stock parties was ill devised, and proved a fertile source of 
disunion. ‘The heads or leaders were m many instances merely nominal 
and neither in property nor intelligence superior to their followers. There 
were among them also a few presumptuous, litigious, and unprincipled indj. 
viduals ; and almost all had imbibed, in a greater or less degree, far too 
sanguine notions of the general fertility of the country. All these were 
circumstances, no doubt, sufficiently prolific of failure and disappointment 
and such as the ablest and most experienced magistracy would have found 
it no easy matter to obviate or overcome. But when to these predisposing 
causes of dissension and discontent were added the total and repeated de. 
struction of the crops by blight, and the general dissatisfaction of the people 
with their provincial rulers,—it can scarcely excite surprise, that the pro- 
ress of the new settlement has been but little satisfactory to all parties, 
The marvel is, indeed, all things considered, that matters have not been 
ten-fold worse than they actually are.” 


In elucidation of the mistakes, as to climate, extent of lands granted 
to settlers, &c. Mr. Thompson inserts a copy of a very able paper, 
written by a resident in the district referred to,—*‘ without profess. 
ing, however, absolutely to coincide with the writer’s opinions in 
every particular point.” For ourselves, the interest of the remarks 
thus brought under view appears to be such that we should quote 
largely, did not both our limits prevent it, and the certainty that it 
will be consulted at length by those who hear of it and are more in- 
mediately alive to it; and we shall only add, that two fundamental 
considerations appear to be,—the first, that the Cape, that is, the 
eastern division of it which has been assigned to the British settlers, 
is by nature a cattle country, and not a corn country, as in England 
it has been erroneously supposed ;—and the second, that, with re- 
ference to a new country, and still more with reference to pasturage, 
a grant of four thousand acres is that which, at the Cape, has alone 
been found capable of bestowing benefit upon the grantee ; while the 
inglish Government, judging from English circumstances alone, at 
the Cape, as well as in North America, thinks itself magnificient in 
giving one or two hundred ! 

T’o follow, either Mr. Thompson, or his Cape authority, still farther 
upon these subjects, is out of our plan. It remains only that we 
should strongly recommend both this and the succeeding Chapter to 
all who are desirous of the kind of information which they contain, 
and to add, that Mr. Thompson thinks abundantly well of emigration 
to the Cape, if properly conducted, in spite of the partial failure of 
the year 1820. 

The principal contents of the succeeding Chapter, already referred 
to, are, ‘ Resources of the Country for farther Colonization.”— 

Hints and Estimates for Mechanics and Labourers.” —** Comparison 
of the Cape with other British Colonies.” As to farther coloniza- 
tion :— 

“It is acknowledged by every person who is well acquainted with the 
cireumstances and resources of the Cape Colony, that it possesses, within its 
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boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure and plentiful subsistence to i f 
od at least five times its present population. It is, no Soube, true, that nearly / 
th two-thirds of its entire surface consist of vast ranges of sterile mountains 
° and dreary wastes, which no efforts of human industry can render available 
id for the wants of civilized man, and which refuse even drink and pasturage 
in for the herds of the wandering grazier: it is, therefore, obvious, and ad- 'e 
of mitted by every one, that, throughout a great part of the interior, a dense 
of population can never exist. But the Cape is a country both of very wide 
extent and of very great diversity of soil and climate ; its fertility, in some 
. parts, is not less remarkable than its barrenness in others ; and while a large 


proportion of its available territory is peculiarly adapted for stock-farming, 


the remainder is equally well suited for agriculture.” 
, At Uitenhage, several genteel English families are already settled : A 
d 


“ These are chiefly half-pay officers with families. For persons of this 
description, the salubrious and delightful climate, and the great cheapness 
of living, either on a farm, or in most of the country-towns, render the Cape 


te . . . . . . 

“ a most eligible residence. At each of the district towns there is now an 
| English teacher established by Government, and the clergymen are also 
‘ } ; 


mostly English. Female education is the chief difficulty for genteel families.” 


At p. 376, the Author makes some remarks of a very just and 
grave description. The conduct of the British Government in New 
Holland, in reference to the matter here discussed, is without any 
adequate apology ; and we may take this opportunity of remarking, 
that few schemes would be more moral, as well as more patriotic and 
philanthropic, than one which should have for its object to send out, 
to our Convict-Colonies (we wish that we had never had any Convict- 
Colonies) in Australia, a very large supply of voluntary female exiles. 
| The opposite course which has been pursued, of keeping at home, out 
| of supposed mercy, even a very large proportion of the comparatively 
: small number of female criminals whose offences have subjected them 
to the sentence of transportation, is no more than one of the singular 
errors of the time : 


“ In whatever scheme,” says Mr. Thompson, “ may be ultimately adopt- 
ed for promoting emigration to the Cape, | trust Government will be care- 

ful to make a due proportion of females an indispensable proviso. The evils i 
of a neglect of this important circumstance have been disastrously expe- 
rienced in more than one of our infant settlements ; nor have they been 
altogether unknown at the Cape, where the illicit connexions of Europeans 
with females of the coloured population has but too obviously tended to 4 
the degradation of both classes.” | 


To which, in a note, he adds, Wh 


“T am by no means inclined to fall in with the system, too much in fash- vedi 
ion now-a-days, of attributing crimes not to the ill-regulated passions of f 
mankind, but to the temptations to which men are said to be exposed by the 13 
potter state of society, for which their governments are held answerable ; ae 
uit in a scheme like that of a great emigration, when a more direct interfe- + 
rence with the details of society is exercised, a weightier responsibility falls, 
I conceive, upon the patrons of the enterprise. If men, unsolicited, think 
proper, from whatever motives, to expatriate themselves, or to follow a line 
of life subject to peculiar privations, or peculiar temptations, ‘ their sins be 
upon their own heads ;’ but 1 cannot avoid protesting most strongly against 
colonization upon an extensive scale, whether by the transportation of con- 
Victs, or by the tempting of settlers by grants of land, where the great ty) 
principle of Nature proclaimed by the Deity himself, that “ It is not good 
for man to be alone,’ is for a moment overlooked ; and I would appeal to 
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the conscience of a Christian government, how far it would be nies eee 
for the enormities resulting from the deliberate creation of a state o society 
repugnant to the order of Nature.” 


The Chapter concludes with a comparative view of the good and 
evil, physical and moral, of the British Colonies, from the pen of the 
Author's friend, Mr. Pringle; but from that passage we must cite 
only the leading proposition :— 

‘“ With all the defects of this country and climate, I am fully satisfied 
that, in ordinary times, it is not a worse, but perhaps a better land to live in 
than any other British Colony.” 


Anecdotes of the appearance and habits of the Lion are prominent 
among the natural features of Mr.’Thompson’s book; and, advert- 
ing, at length, to matters of more universal interest than those hitherto 
discussed, we make no apology for extracting, from one of the Ap- 
pendix headed the Lion, the subjoined poem, with its preface :— 


“ To the verses that follow, it may be a sufficient introduction to mention, 
that I was informed by the Bechuana Chiefs, that the lion occasionally sur- 
prises the giraffe or camelopard in the manner here described ; and that, 
owing to the amazing strength of that magnificent animal, he is some- 
times carried away fifteen or twenty miles before it sinks under him. This 
fact, I believe, has been formerly mentioned by travellers, and has been ridi- 
culed as absurd by European critics. But the soothfast evidence of my 
friend, old Teysho, the sagacious Vizier of Mateebé, Autocrat of the Mat- 
clhapees, Matclharoos, Myrees, Barolongs, and Griquas, is sufficient for me ; 
and will doubtless be allowed its due weight, when the matter is again dis- 
cussed by the Scavans of Paris and Edinburgh. 


“THE LION AND THE CAMELOPARD. 


‘¢ Wouldst thou view the Lion's den ? 
Search afar from haunts of men— 
Where the reed-encircled fountain 
Oozes from the rocky mountain, 

By its verdure far descried 
*Mid the desert brown and wide. 


Close beside the sedgy brim 
Couchant lurks the Lion grim, 
Waiting till the close of day 
Brings again the destined prey. 


Heedless—at the ambush’d brink 

The tall Giraffe stoops down to drink : 

Upon him straight the savage springs 

With cruel joy :—The Desert rings 

With clanging sound of desperate strife— 
For the prey is strong and strives for life,— 
Plunging oft, with frantic bound, 

To shake the tyrant to the ground ; 

Then bursts like whirlwind through the waste. 
In hope to ’seape by headlong haste ; 

In vain !—the spoiler on his prize 

Rides proudly—tearing as he flies. 


For life—the victim’s utmost speed 

Is muster’d in this hour of need— 

For life—for life—his giant might 

He strains, and pours his soul in flight ; 
And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 
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*Tis vain—the thirsty sands are drinking 

His streaming blood—his strength is sinking— 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins— 

His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains— 
His panting breast in foam and gore 

Is bathed :—he reels—his race is o’er! 

He falls—and, with convulsive throe, 

Resigns his throat to the raging foe ; 

Who revels amidst his dying moans : — 
While, gathering round to pick his bones, 

The vultures watch in gaunt array 

Till the proud monarch quits his prey.” 


At p. 67, we have a specimen of Mr. Thompson's own experience 
of the lion: — 


« As we travelled along, I observed my Hottentot continually looking 
out for the spoor (track) of human feet, being exceedingly anxious to get to 
some kraal before night: but the only tracks he could discover were those 
of the wild animals abovementioned, and of their pursuer, the lion. The foot- 
prints of the latter were so frequent and so fresh, that it was evident these 
tyrants of the desert were numerous and near to us. Frederick also re- 
marked to me, that wherever such numbers of the large game were to be 
seen, we might be certain lions were not far distant. ‘The numerous skele- 
tons of animals scattered over the plain, presented sufficient proofs of the 
justness of our apprehensions, and these were soon confirmed by ocular evi- 
dence. We were jogging pensively along, the Hottentot with two horses, 
about ten yards before me,—I following with the other two: Frederick was 
nodding on his saddle, having slept little, I believe, the preceding night. In 
this posture, happening to cast my eyes on one side, I beheld with consterna- 
tion two monstrous lions reclining under a mimosa bush, within fifteen yards 
of our path. They were reclining lazily on the ground, with half opened jaws 
showing their terrific fangs. 1 saw our danger, and was aware that no effort 
could save us if these savage beasts should be tempted to make a spring. I 
collected myself, therefore, and moved on in silence ; while Frederick, with- 
out perceiving them, rode quietly past. 1 followed him exactly at the same 
pace, keeping my eyes fixed upon the glaring monsters, who remained per- 
fectly still. When we had got about seventy or eighty yards from them, I 
rode gently up to Frederick, and desiring him to look over his shoulder, 
showed him the lions. But such a face of terror I never beheld, as he exhi- 
bited on perceiving the danger we had so narrowly escaped. He was asto- 
nished too, that he had not previously observed them, being, like most of 
his countrymen, very quick-sighted. He said, however, that I had acted 
very properly in not speaking nor evincing the least alarm while passing the 
lions ; for, if I had, they would probably not have let us pass so quietly. Most 
likely, however, we owed our safety to their hunger being satiated,—for 
they appeared to have been just devouring some animal they had killed ; a 
quagga,—as it seemed to me from the hurried glance I had in passing.’ 


The “ First Part” of Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘ Travels and Adventures” 
is devoted to an account of an excursion to the Eastern Frontier of 
the Colony, and to the country of the Bechuans;” performed in 
the year 1823. 

This portion of our Author’s work is of the most romantic and in- 
teresting kind; and it is impossible to read of his lonely travels and 
escapes from the many dangers that assailed him in the great soli- 
tudes of the desert, without emotions which will not be suppressed. 
His sufferings, as we have said, were manifold ; sometimes arising from 
want of food, protracted to a long period; at others, from exposure 
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to the fierce and unmitigated rays of the sun; and occasionally fro; 

a haunting fear of the fangs of wild beasts, and the savage cruelties of 
still wilder men. He still, however, went on; supported in his painful 
task by the hope that his researches might confer a lasting benefit oy 
his brother colonists. We do not recollect a personal narrative of more 
fixing interest, nor one which is told with greater appearance of 
truth, or with more simplicity of pretension. Whenever the relative 
political circumstances of England and the Cape shall be changed so 
as to render many of the discussions in Mr. Thompson's work (im. 
portant as they now are) of no farther avail, the narrative of his jp- 
dividual adventures and sufferings in exploring the African wildernesses 
will often be resorted to, and will affect the hearts of posterity as they 
have done our’s. ; 

The condition of the Hottentots, or civilized and subjugated ab- 
origines of the Cape, is a subject of melancholy remark with Mr. 
Thompson, as it has also been with all previous South African tra- 
vellers. At the Griqua Town, Mr. Thompson met with Melvill, who 
gave him some account of the Griquas, a peculiar and mongrel popu- 
lation, who owe their present name to the Missionary Campbell. It 
may be useful to the reader that he should be warned against class- 
ing them with the aborigines of the country. ‘Their situation upon 
the map is immediately to the outward of the boundary of the Colony, 
and south of the Gariep. 

But the succeeding chapter introduces us to an account of a nation 
whose name has more of novelty for the readers of South-African tra- 
vels: this is the Mantatees, whose country lies to the south of that 
of the Bechuanas, and east of the river Donkin, or main stream of the 


Ky Gariep, or Orange, or Yellow, or Valley River : 


“ In conversing with Mr. Melvill about the Bechuana tribes to the 
northward, he mentioned that some extraordinary rumours had reached him 
a few days ago, respecting an immense horde, or nation, who were said to be 
approaching from the north-east, and who were laying waste the country, 
and destroying all who ventured to oppose them. Such extravagant details, 
however, were mingled with the reports,—representing the invaders as con- 
sisting partly of white men with long hair and beards, led on by a giantess 
with one eye in her forehead, and such like childish absurdities, that Mr. 
Melvill, finding the rumours were derived from the Bechuanas, was disposed 
to consider them altogether as fables of their own fabrication. We soon 
discovered, however, that these extraordinary rumours had a more serious 
foundation than he had surmised. 

* As we were sitting chatting after mid-day upon this and other matters, 
a waggon was announced to be in sight, on the road from Kuruman, or New 
Lattakoo. On approaching, it was recognized to be that of Mr. Moffat, 
one of the missionaries resident at that place ; and presently Mr. Moffat 
jumped out of it, and came up to us, dressed in a jacket of leopard skin and 
with a black bushy beard, about eight inches long. I was the less surprised 
at this Jewish fashion, as I had found Mr. Melvill wearing a beard of simi- 
lar dimensions ;—for beards, it seems, (probably from those of the na- 
tives being so scanty,) are objects of no small respect in this part of the 
world. 

«“ As soon as Mr. Moffat had taken a seat, he introduced the object of his 
unexpected visit ; which was no other than to solicit assistance from the 
Giriquas to repel the nenne horde of strange people, who were now plun- 
dering and destroying the Bechuana tribes to the northward, and who were 


fast approaching the country of the Matclhapee tribe, among whom Mr. 
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Moffat was stationed. The accounts that had reached Kuruman of this sa- 
vage horde, were scarcely less extraordinary than the more vague rumours 
which Mr. Melvill had just repeated to me. They were represented by the 
fugitives, who had escaped from the tribes that had been attacked by them, 
as an immense army of plunderers, led on by several chiefs, and consisting of 

pple of various complexions ; the majority black and almost naked, others 
of a yellow or Hottentot colour, and some perfectly white, with long hair 
and beards, and dressed in European clothing. ‘Their weapons were said to 
be clubs and javelins, and a short crooked instrument, like a cimeter. They 
were considered almost irresistible from their great numbers and warlike 


ferocity. They were accompanied by their wives and children ; and, finally, 


they were confidently affirmed to be cannibals. The precise point from 
which they had originally advanced was not ascertained ; but they had first 
fallen upon a tribe of Bechuanas, called Lehoyas, towards the south-east. 
From thence they had penetrated through the country to the northward, 
as far as the Wankeets, by whom they had been repulsed, and turned back 
towards the Colony. Having defeated and plundered every other people 
they had encountered, to the number of twenty-eight tribes, their present 
route, according to the latest accounts, was direct upon Old Lattakoo ; and 
their design was said by the fugitives to be to plunder that place and New 
Lattakoo, or the town of Kuruman, and then to attack the Griquas. The 
appellation by which they were known among the Bechuanas was that of 
Mantatees.” 


In Kuruman, Bechuana, a kingdom whose capital, of the same name, 
contains from eight to ten thousand inhabitants, the progress of the 
Mantatees was the subject of so much alarm, that, at the moment of 
Mr. Thompson’s visit, a ‘‘ Peetsho,” or Parliament, or Grand Na- 
tional Council, was held upon the subject. 

But the reader will rejoice to find that, at the first rencontre of the 
Griquas with the Mantatees, the latter, though (women and children 
together; for like all rude nations, ancient and modern, they take the 
field with their families,) they were fifty thousand strong, were de- 
feated by the former, even without the aid of the Bechuanas, who, 
alas! with the basest cowardice, only watched the conflict from the 
neighbouring heights, and only came down, like ferocious volves, upon 
the field of battle when they saw that the Mantatees had fairly taken 
to flight, “ to plunder the dead and dying, and to glut their vengeance 
by murdering the wounded women and children.” But this is a sad 
sequel to the promising scene of the ‘ Peetsho!” ‘The Griquas (of 
European half-breed, it will be remembered,) were but a hundred in 
number ; but such is the power, and such, also, the comparative huma- 
nity, which accompany knowledge. 

“ Mr. Melville’s Narrative of Transactions after the Battle, and of 
his Excursion to rescue the Women and Children of the Invaders,” 
form the subject of the Sixteenth Chapter ; but we must only add, 
from a subsequent part of the volume, an account of the origin of the 
Mantatees, who, whatever their real name, are a Caffer tribe. Their 
history belongs to anew view of the character of the Caffer King Chaka, 
whose virtues have been the subject of former panegyrics : 


“Mr. Farewell, a half-pay lieutenant in the navy, proceeded with a 
party from the Cape, in a small vessel, to Port Natal ; and having obtained 
a grant of the adjoining territory from Chaka, he erected a little fort with 
the view of commencing an establishment to trade with the natives. Not- 
withstanding the loss of two small vessels on the coast, the prospects of a 
profitable commerce appear so flattering as to induce the party still to per- 
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severe. Mr. Farewell and some other Englishmen recently paid a visit to 
King Chaka, at his chief residence of Zoola, about 140 miles from the F 
lish settlement ; and from their accounts it appears, that this barbarian ke, 
sagacity enough to appreciate the commercial advantages to be derived from 
a friendly intercourse with Europeans. He cannot, of course, foresee that 
the admission of a few mercantile adventurers may perhaps ultimately lead 
to the subjugation of his kingdom and posterity. The despotic power of thig 
savage conqueror is said to be supported by an armed force of about 15,09 
men, constantly maintained under his direct command, and prepared to exe. 
cute, without hesitation, the most hazardous or bloody orders of their chief 
Failure or defeat are said to be punished with immediate death ; and an ip. 
stance is mentioned where one of his captains, and a band of 450 men, were 
condemned to indiscriminate execution, for having allowed themselves to he 
defeated by the enemy. Such, it seems, is the severe discipline by which 
he drills his soldiery. The whole armed force of the Zoola nation is esti. 
mated (though I apprehend on very uncertain data) to amount to nearly 
100,000 men, including, of course, every male fit to bear arms. The object 
of Chaka’s wars appears to have been originally the plunder rather than the 
subjugation of the adjoining tribes. In the present state of these people, 
territory is indeed of value chiefly for pasturage, and cattle are the only 
property. Latterly, however, uniform success has puffed up the heart of 
this despot to such a pitch, that he now avows his determination to destroy 
every tribe that yet remains between him and the colonial boundary. If he 
survives ten years longer, it appears not improbable that he may actually 
succeed in executing this threat; and in that event we shall have on our 
eastern frontier a far more formidable neighbour than has ever yet been 
known to the Cape settlement. Chaka seems to want nothing but fire-arms 
to rival a king of Ashantee in audacity as well as cruelty. 

“The misery already inflicted by the wars of this barbarian upon the 
Caffer and Bechuana tribes is incalculable ; and is far from being confined 
to the massacre and destruction directly occasioned by his arms. By plun- 
dering and driving out the adjoining nations, he has hosel them to become 
plunderers in their turn, and to carry terror and devastation through the 
remotest quarters of Southern Africa. In short, the people dispossessed by 
Chaka, became the marauding and cannibal Mantatees.” 


Upon the “ Second Part” of Mr. Thompson’s book; or, “ Excursion 
to the Country of the Bushmen, Korannas, and Namaquas, &c.” we 
must forbear to enter. With the general interest, and able communi- 
cation, of the matters contained in the work, the reader is now suff- 
ciently apprised ; and our limits forbid the extension of those remarks 
and quotations to which we are tempted by the perusal of almost every 
page. It is, indeed, quite impossible for us to do justice to the valu- 
able contents of the volume before us, by means of any numbers of 
references, or liberality of extract. In geography, in natural history, 
in the pictures of life and manners, the author, in spite of his modest 
pretensions, has spread for the general student a rich repast. 

Very many of Mr. Thompson’s collections upon the subject of natu- 
ral history, and other subjects—as the account of the Migratory Ante- 
lopes, Springboks, that of the habits of the Lion, and that of the calca- 
reous caverns at Cango, would have agreeably detained us; but we 
must conclude by relieving the grave subjects which we have touched, 
by selecting a part of Mr. Pringle’s poetic sketches of manners and 
scenery in South Africa, and by citing one or two additional anecdotes 
from the pen of the author: 


“« These Korannas do not differ very pats in manners or appearance 
from the Namaqua Hottentots. Like them they wear the old sheep-skin 
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dress, and preserve the original customs of their nation, which were describ- 
ed by Kolben a hundred years ago ; but which the Hottentots in the Colony 
have long ago abandoned and forgotten. Some of their common customs 
which I myself witnessed indicated, certainly, a very low state of both men- 
tal and physical refinement—much lower than that of the Caffers. They 
are, however, a good-natured, and, on the whole, a good-looking race, 
having many of them fine-formed heads and prominent features. They 
lead an indolent, wandering life, living chiefly on the milk of their cattle, 
and seldom roaming far from the banks of the Gariep and its tributary 
branches. Their cattle much resemble those of the Bechuana and Caffer 
tribes, being smaller than the Colonial breed, or that of the Namaquas. 
Some of their kraals possess, also, goats and sheep. 
“J again borrow one of Mr. Pringle’s African sketches to diversify my 
- Ps 
THE KORANNA. 
“ Fast by his wild resounding river, 
The listless Koran lingers ever ; 
Still drives his heifers forth to feed, 
Soothed by the gorrah’s humming reed :* 
A wanderer still uncheck’d doth range, 
As humour calls, or seasons change ; 
His tent of mats and household gear 
All pack’d upon the patient steer. 
Midst all his wanderings, hating toil, 
He never tills the stubborn soil ; 
But on the milky dams depends, 
And what spontaneous Nature sends. 
Or, should long-parching droughts prevail, 
And milk, and bulbs, and locusts fail,+ 
He lays him down to sleep away 
In languid sloth the weary day ; 
Oft as he feels gaunt hunger’s stound, 
Still tightening “ famine’s girdle” round ; { 
Lull’d by the sound of the Gariep 
Beneath the willows murmuring deep : 
Till thunder-clouds, surcharged with rain, 
Pour verdure o’er the desert plain,— 
And call the famish’d dreamer ; his trance, 
To feast on milk and mead, and wake the moonlight dance.”’ 


We have now completed the hasty survey which alone we have per- 
mitted to ourselves, of a book which affords but little occasion for the 
bashful timidity of its author, who “ventures to hope that his work, 
though but little enriched by science, or embellished by style, will be 
found to possess at least the interest which plain sincerity may 
aspire to ;” but we must not finally conclude our remarks without 
making mention of the elegant appearance which it presents, both as 
to typography and engravings, and of the valuable, because improved, 
Map ot South Africa, and the plans of Graaff-Reinet and Cape Town, 
which it includes. The vignettes, which adorn the commencements of 
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* A musical instrument of very simple construction, peculiar to the Hottentot 
tribes. It is described both by Lichtenstein and Burchell. 
+ Locusts and white ants are eaten both by the Koran and Bushman tribes in 
seasons of scarcity. 
> The « girdle of en:ptiness,”’ as the Arabs call it, is frequently resorted to by 
nomadic tribes of South Africa, who do not cultivate the earth, and whose 
means of subsistence are consequently precarious. 7 
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the chapters, are designed and engraved in the first style of art. (jy 
the aquatint engravings, one or two of the drawings of the Zoological 
subjects please us the least; it is certainly not the work of a pencil 
quite accomplished in that branch of drawing. The plate of the api. 
mal locally called the Wild Dog, but which is a peculiar species of 
beast of prey, partaking of the two-fold nature of the hyena and 
the wolf, is particularly defective. On the other hand, the view of 
Cape Town, from an oil painting by Dr. Heartley, is as beautiful ip 
its design and engraving, as it is novel and interesting in the aspect 
chosen. ‘The portraits of the Bechuana chiefs, from drawings by Mr. 
de Meillon, are excellent; and the plates of the Peetsho, at Kuruman, 
of the “ Missionary village at Kamiesberg,” and of Table Bay in a gale, 
and the portraits of the Springbok and Koodoo, from drawings by Mr, 
Thompson himself, have our unqualified praise. 

The volume concludes with valuable Appendixes, severally illustrs. 
ting topics of Trade, Agriculture, Natural History, and National Cys. 
toms and Manners. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF TURKEY.-——NO. III. 


It may not be inexpedient to premise, that the account of the two 
revolutions of 1807 and 1808, such as they were given me by the bro- 
thers Dooz Ogloo,* and as they are stated here, have been since con- 
firmed to me by a great number of other well-informed persons at 
Constantinople. Sultan Selim, who ascended the Ottoman throne in 
1789, was a prince of mild and conciliating manners, with a mind sus- 
ceptible of being highly cultivated. His natural good sense, and the 
progress of his experience in public affairs, soon operated in freeing 
him of the barbarous prejudices and fanatical notions almost invariably 
imbibed by the Turkish princes of the blood, who, under the super- 
intendence of eunuchs, and condemned to the obscurity of the Kafass +t 
from their childhood to the moment when they are called to the throne, 
are left in profound ignorance as to the principles by which the duties 
which are likely one day to devolve upon them ought to be regulated. 
The Ottoman empire had long been in a declining state, and Selim 
having discovered the causes of the decay, resolved to apply those 
remedies which alone seemed to him capable of stopping its progress, 
and enabling his country one day to retrieve its consequence, and 
raised to a footing of equality with the first-rate European States. 

The privileged body of Janissaries, who had long been linked toge- 
ther by a systematic spirit of anarchy and of mistaken opposition to the 
ruling powers, had acquired a consistence which enabled it to exercise 
a capricious and tyrannical influence in the administration of public 
affairs, and on certain occasions to assume the tone of absolute dic- 
tation to the sovereign himself. It was to the annihilation of this 
dreaded corps that the whole attention of Selim was first directed, being 
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* The history and tragic end of this family will, perhaps, be related in 
number. , nas of the 

t The Kafass is the name of the nursery in which the Turkish princes ° ‘ 
blood are brought up, and which they are not permitted to quit until their tur 
comes to ascend the throne. 
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assured that so long as its existence were tolerated, the objects of his 
laudable ambition would remain unattainable; and, like Peter the 
Great with respect to the Strelitzes, he determined upon the means 
which were most calculated to further his views. The plan he adopted 
was that of training by degrees, his irregular and rebellious militia to 
the European system of military discipline and tactics, and thus to 
raise an army of two hundred and fifty thousand regular troops, who, 
by being properly paid and treated, would not only enable him to cause 
Turkey to be respected by foreign powers, but also to strengthen his 
authority within his own dominions so as to facilitate his schemes of 
farther improvement. 

The depth of his views was not easily fathomed on their first mani- 
festation, by the description of persons to whom they were most directly 
inimical; and he was quietly suffered, through the assistance of well- 
paid foreign officers, to complete the organization of some regiments 
of infantry, artillery, and marines; as well as to cause barracks to be 
built in the capital and its neighbourhood. In his endeavours to give 
popularity to the new military system, called Nizamy-gedid, he was 
powerfully assisted by his faithful friend and counsellor, Tshelebee- 
Effendi, a man well known to, and universally esteemed by, the Janis- 
saries, as well as others, and who, among various specimens of his 
zeal, wrote and published for the lower classes a treatise in which the 
advantages of the Nizamy-gedid were explained, in the plain and em- 
phatical mode of expression, which was necessary to inculcate them on 
the unlearned understandings of his intended readers.“ 

Things went on according to Selim’s wishes, up to the time when 
the progress of Bonaparte’s encroachments on the Continent brought 
him into such close contact with the Turks, as to spread among them 
asort of terror, which enabled him to exercise an almost unlimited in- 
fluence over the policy of their government. ‘The views of the Sultan 
were incompatible with Napoleon’s ulterior intentions of conquest, and 
it became the principal business of his public as well as private agents 
at Constantinople, to counteract them by every underhand means in 
their power. ‘Thus the chiefs among the Janissaries were secretly 
worked upon, and the overthrow of the Nizamy-gedid soon became 
among them an object of most anxious desire. Meanwhile, the suspi- 
cions of the credulous and good-natured Selim were easily kept back 
as to the machinations of his pretended friends, by the ostentatious 
assistance which the numerous French embassy, consisting almost en- 
tirely of military men, offered now and then to the offigers employed 
in raising the Nizamy-gedid ; whilst the efforts of the ambassador suc- 
ceeded in involving ‘Turkey in a war with Russia and England, which, 
among other important objects of Bonaparte’s policy, was intended on 
his part to hasten the overthrow of the military institution of the Turks, 
yetin its infancy. It was at the commencement of warlike preparations 
in the capital, that the inconveniences of regular discipline were first 
complained of, both by the regular soldiers and Janissaries. The or- 
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oe The translation of this curious production is to be found in Wilkinson's 
Account of Wallachia and Moldavia.” ‘The ingenious translator has rendered it 
highly ee merely by adhering strictly to the idiom and language of the 
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ganized troops, at this time only amounting to ten thousand men, were, 
of course, insufficient to carry on the war against the Russians; and 
the Janissaries refused both to suffer any more of their own body to 
enlist with them, or to accompany them and assist in the militar 

operations. Much time was spent in discussions in the capital; while 
several Pashas quartered on the right side of the Danube, opened the 
campaign with their own troops. The English fleet appeared before 
Constantinople, and necessarily so engrossed the attention of al} par. 
ties that nothing else was thought of for several weeks; but by 
degrees public attention returned to the late object of dispute, and 
many of the regular soldiers, sure of having the support of the Janis- 
saries, openly disbanded, and retired among their ancient comrades, 
Some of them were seized and publicly shot; but this ill-advised rigour, 
instead of spreading terror among the disaffected, became the signal of 
general revolt. All the soldiers abandoned their barracks, and hasten- 
ed to the streets mostly populated by Janissaries. The city became 
at once a scene of confusion and anarchy, and the multitude, almost 
wholly composed of Janissaries, proceeded en masse to the open square 
of the seraglio, to require of the Sultan the immediate abolition of the 
Nizamy-gedid, the destruction of the barracks, and the heads of such 
of the ministers as had been the promoters of the new military system. 
The rage of the most turbulent was soon carried to a greater excess, 
and they added to the requisition the dethronement of the Sultan. The 
gates of the seraglio had been closed and barricadoed on the approach 
of the rebels, and every attempt was made by good words and pro- 
mises, either to pacify them altogether, or to enable the assailed to gain 
time. ‘The impetuosity of the Turkish character is as difficult to check 
when first spurred on by a powerful motive, as it is easily spent and 
short of duration ; but while it lasts, itis capable of leading to acts of the 
extremest violence and ferocity. Finding the delays resorted to in this 
instance, only had the effect of increasing their rage, which threatened 
the forcing of the seraglio, and the violation of that most sacred sane- 
tuary itself, the Haremm, Sultan Selim pusillanimously determined 
upon full compliance, and after giving up the obnoxious ministers 
(they had taken refuge in the seraglio) to the infuriated mob, who put 
them to death on the spot, deserted his throne, and retired to his private 
apartments, after designing his nephew Moustapha as his successor. 
Tshelebee-Effendi, with all his popularity, and in spite of his great 
age, might have shared the fate of his colleagues, if he had not hap- 
pened to be on this memorable day at his country-house, several miles 
from town. He remained there some time, and until the fury of the 
Janissaries had abated, and then quietly returned to his town residence 
unmolested and unnoticed. 

Sultan Moustapha was about twenty-eight years of age, when he 
was thus suddenly and unexpectedly called to reign. He was of a 
haughty and violent temper, which was soon evinced by several acts of 
cruelty in the exercise of his authority, and in every opportunity which 
enabled him to remind his subjects of his absolute power over them. 
In a Hatty-Sheriff, or autograph letter, which he wrote to the celebrated 
Ali Pasha of Epirus, soon after his accession to the throne, he ad- 
dressed him in the following words, which, be it said en passant, 0! all 
occasions were here most out of place: “I who am the picture of the 
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great Prophet upon earth, called to rule the world according to my sole 
will and pleasure, and for whose special delight you and every thing 
in it have been created, command thee my trusty slave, &c.” The 
first act of his reign was, as may be expected, the abolition of the 
Nizamy-gedid, and the full restoration of the corps of Janissaries to its 
former power and privileges. 

Among the Pashas who had been stationed on the Danube, each with 
a division of his own troops, amounting to twenty thousand men, was a 
parvenu of the name of Moustapha Bairactar, who, like most of the 


people in power in Turkey, had risen from the lowest ranks to that of 


a Serasker, or general, and to the station of governor of Roudstchiouk. 
The extraordinary resolution of his character had rendered him a con- 
spicuous individual in the regiment of Janissaries to which he originally 
belonged, and soon raised him to the rank of an ensign, in which certain 
instances of uncommon bravery, displayed by kim on some occasion in 
the presence of Sultan Selim, attracted the notice of that prince, who 
gave him the honourable surname of Bairactar, or standard-bearer, and 
with it a confidential employment among his guards. The Turks, with 
all their faults, are by no means destitute of praiseworthy qualities, and 
the sentiment of gratitude is, perhaps, stronger and more lasting with 
them than it is found to be among the most civilized people. That of 
Moustapha Bairactar encreased in proportion with the multiplied 
favours of his sovereign, to whom he soon became ardently devoted. 
Sometime after the dethronement of Selim, and on learning the true 
circumstances by which it had been occasioned, he ordered the twenty 
thousand men under his command, upon whom he knew he could rely, 
to march with him to Constantinople, leaving their place at the camp 
to be supplied by another Pasha and his troops, who were expected soon 
to reach the borders of the Danube. 

The intention of Moustapha Bairactar in approaching the capital 
thus accompanied, was to insist at once on the restoration of Selim to 
the throne, and then to assist him in re-establishing the Nizamy-gedid 
on a solid foundation. The presence of his troops would, be was 
aware, cither keep the Janissaries in awe, or prevent any effectual 
attempt being made by them to oppose his scheme. He was, how- 
ever, induced to change his plan of operations whilst on his march to the 
capital, in consequence of letters addressed to him by the Sultan 
Moustapha, who, unable to guess at his purpose, and glad to avail 
himself of his protection against some recently suspected plots of the 
Janissaries relative to his own person, congratulated Bairactar on his 
march, and notified to him that the post of Grand Vizier had been ex- 
pressly vacated in order to be offered to him. The Serasker found 
this turn of things better suited to his views, as it saved the risk of a 
contest from which bloodshed might have been expected. But many 
months elapsed after his arrival before he had the means of putting his 
design into execution ; and when he believed the moment to be propi- 
tious, he found, to his astonishment, that Selim was not disposed to re- 
sume the troubles of sovereignty. This unexpected circumstance did 
not discourage him, and he trusted to the operation of time and to his 
own secret instigations for a favourable change in the dethroned 
Sultan’s sentiments. Meanwhile he applied himseif with zeal to main- 
tain the tranquillity which his arrival had restored to the capital. The 
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police under his orders were active and unremitting in their endeayours 
to clear the city, through the summary means of the bow-string, of al] 
such as had taken part in the late riots, and were likely to become 
again troublesome ; by these acts and others he succeeded in ingratiatino 
himself into the good opinion of the reigning Sultan, who by degrees 
placed his whole confidence in him. 

But although he was successful in stifling every symptom of disaffec. 
tion, it was not in his power, nor was it his wish, to alter the course of 
the Sultan’s unpopularity, which gained ground every day. He saw 
this, but he did not perceive that he materially shared in the hatred 
against the Sultan, who was considered to be entirely under his jn- 
fluence, and strongly suspected of having been prevailed upon by him 
to consent to the revival of the Nizamy-gedid. 

The tranquillity which now prevailed over the surface of popular 
feeling, and a want of judgment which admits of no apology on the 
part of one who had so much experience, led him to the resolution of 
dismissing the greater part of his troops, and thus depriving himself of 
that support through which alone his great object could have been 
attained. I shall not enter here into an unnecessary disquisition as to 
his real motives in taking this ill-advised step, but will merely state the 
general opinion of the close observers of the events here related, which 
is, that nothing but a want of foresight and common prudence could 
have brought him to this fatal error. 

The Vizier retained only three thousand men to act as his body 
guards, and the moment intelligence reached Constantinople that the 
remainder had arrived at Roudstchiouk, whither they had been sent as 
a reinforcement, the Janissaries of the capital rose again en musse. 
One strong division of them proceeded to the gate of the seraglio, 
vociferating execrations against Sultan Moustapha, and demanding 
either the restoration of Selim or the accession of Mahmood, the reign- 
ing Sultan’s younger brother, and the last prince of the blood. Mous- 
tapha resolved at once to render compliance impossible. He proceeded 
with a few of his eunuchs to the apartment of Selim, attacked and over- 
powered him, and put him to death by strangulation. The body was, 
by his orders, immediately conveyed to the outer gate of the seraglio, 
and thrown over the wall among the multitude assembled in the public 
place, with this inscription attached to its back: ‘* You ask for the de- 
throned Selim? here he is: the Sultan sends him to you.” Moustapha, 
in his eagerness to reach the Kafass, after dispatching his uncle, out- 
stripped his attendants, who knew not where to follow him, and entered 
his brother’s apartment alone. It appears he betrayed his intentions 
in time to allow of Mahmood’s preparing to defend himself. The two 
brothers fought with small daggers for several minutes, and at last the 
youngest succeeded in throwing the other down, upon which he 
plunged the instrument of death into his heart, not however without 
having received several wounds in various parts of his face and body. 

Atter Mahmood had been thus compelled to put his brother to 
death in his own defence, his first care was to apprise Selim of the fatal 
occurrence, and to consult him upon the most advisable measures that 
were to be taken. His uncle’s fate decided the question at once, and 
he lost no time in causing the gates of the seraglio to be thrown open, 
a partial explanation to be made aloud in his name of what had oc- 
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curred within, and his accession to the throne to be proclaimed through- 
out the capital. This intelligence was received with satisfaction by all 
those whom it concerned. 

Let us now turn to the other division of rebel Janissaries. They 
proceeded to the palace of the Grand Vizier Moustapha Bairactar, 
which they attempted to set on fire. In this they did not immediately 
succeed, and they had recourse to other offensive operations, the imme- 
diate object of which was to batter down the outer walls of the palace, 
and take it by storm. So sudden and unforeseen had been their rising 
that the Vizier was unprepared for an effective defence, and he easil 
saw the contest must prove fatal to him. However, both he and his 
men, who now crowded around him, resolved to sell their lives dear, 
and they commenced a desperate defence. A sharp fire was kept up 
on both sides till the evening, when the Janissaries, finding they were 
losing many men without gaining much ground, brought some pieces 
of artillery, and soon succeeded in knocking down the walls. The 
Vizier, finding himself thus reduced to the last extremity, retreated 
with all his surviving men into a stone-built tower adjacent to his 
house, and which had been used by him as a store and ammunition- 
room for his guards. ‘There were some barrels of gunpowder in the 
place, and he resolved to set fire to them rather than fall alive into the 
hands of his persecutors. Night brought on but a fruitless suspension 
of hostilities, and the next morning at daybreak upwards of sixt 
thousand Janissaries crowded the streets which surrounded the Vizier’s 
palace. ‘This being found entirely abandoned, was immediately filled 
by the rebels, and the crowd became immense round the tower in 
which he had taken refuge. Suddenly a dreadful explosion took 
place, spreading death and destruction on every side. Moustapha 
Bairactar was no more ; but his fall was avenged by that of thousands 
of his enemies. 

Such was the carnage which took place at this memorable conflict, 
that the removal and burial of the dead occupied three days’ incessant 
labour. 

It is a subject worthy of remark, that during the continuance of the 
disturbances, both on this occasion and on the dethronement of Sultan 
Selim, public criers were sent to all the districts of the capital in- 
habited by Christians, giving notice that these were quarrels which 
concerned no one but the Turks and their government; consequently 
all other persons were desired to remain free from the fear of being 
molested, and to attend to their affairs as usual. 

The fatal dethronement of Sultan Moustapha, and the death of 
Moustapha Bairactar, having satisfied in the fullest extent the wishes of 
the Janissaries, tranquillity was once more restored, and every thing 
seemed to promise that it would not be hastily disturbed again. 

Mahmood was the last male rejeton of the imperial race; and so 
sensible were the Janissaries of the dangers attendant upon its extinc- 
tion, that he was more likely to be supported on the throne than many 
of his predecessors had been. The first time he showed himself to his 
subjects was on the Friday after his accession, in the usual solemnity 
of going to the mosque. Some wounds were still visible in his face, and 
bore testimony to the desperate manner in which he had defended his 
life. The whole population hastened to catch a view of the youthful 
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monarch, whose age was at this time about twenty-three. The re. 
ception he met was silently respectful, and would have been much 
more favourable if, contrary to all expectation and precedent, he had 
returned the salute of the people. However trivial this circumstance 
may seem, it had, nevertheless, the effect of impressing the Janissaries 
with an opinion of his character, which encreased in no small degree 
the respect due to the free exercise of his authority. The stern ex- 
pression of his face denoted the man of energy and decision; and the 
first measures of his government strengthened not a little the opinion 
which had been built upon appearances. 

The most remarkable among the early acts of his reign, was one at 
the idea of which humanity may well shudder. The Sultan Selim’s 
women had been suspected of participating in his murder, or at least 
of not exerting all the means in their power to save that prince, the 
scuffle between him and Moustapha and his party having taken place 
within their hearing. The poor women, most likely incapacitated by 
fright to act on this occasion, were, at all events, accounted responsible 
for the fatal result, and sentence of death was unhesitatingly passed 
over upwards of three hundred of them. Most of these were young 
and beautiful ; but no consideration of the kind affected their doom, 
nor even could obtain for them a less terrific mode of dying than that 
which was pronounced—they had been condemned to be taken to a 
distant place at sea, tied up each in a sack, and thrown into the watery 
element! One morning at daybreak, they were embarked on board 
several boats, with a strong body of armed eunuchs; and accompanied, 
or rather surrounded at a short distance by the Bostangee-Bashee (a 
magistrate of high authority) and several hundred of his guards in 
other boats ; they were conveyed to the back of the princes’ island, a 
distance of fifteen miles from the capital, where their sentence was de- 
liberately and regularly executed. One of my friends happened to be 
the same morning on that side of the island on a shooting excursion, 
and witnessed the whole execution from a short distance, where he had 
taken the necessary precaution of concealing himself behind some 
bushes. The description he gave of it was truly heart-rending. The 
poor victims rent the air with their screams. Some made a desperate 
resistance, while others broke loose from the hands of the eunuchs, and 
threw themselves into the sea to avoid the horror of being sewn up in 
asack. A few among these who were able to swim, whilst making 
the best of their way to the shore, were overtaken by some of the 
guard boats, and killed by beating them on the head with the boatmen’s 
oars. 

Let the advocates of absolute power go to Constantinople, and be- 
come eye-witnesses of the tyrannical excesses to which despotism is but 
too apt to lead ; and above all, let them witness a scene of this kind; 
and they will return with somewhat different notions as to the extent of 
power with which man is worthy to be trusted. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF MATURIN.—NO, lI. 


GenTLE reader, you and I have met to talk of Maturin. You have 
known him in print, as I have at the social table: you have com- 
muned with him in the embodied imaginings of his spirit—and I when 
the workings of that spirit were upon him: you have conversed with 
him at the dim distance of a poetic vision—and I when he was invested 
with its reality. We are both, therefore, under our different know- 
ledge of him, equally entitled to devote an hour to his memory; so, 
without parade, let us begin. 

There were few men of real ability more subject to vicissitudes of 
temperament than Maturin. ‘The circumstances of his private fortune, 
which generally harassed his spirit, worked visible changes in the tone 
of his writings, and cAn be identified in that over-wrought excitement 
under which he sought to escape their influence. He chose the track of 
the marvellous and the terrible because they afforded an ideal refuge 
from the positive ills that surrounded him; and having freely indulged 
in the cup of romantic terrors and extravagant delusions, he was 
forced to continue the stimulants to keep up the tone of his mind. 
It is folly to say that our minds do not take the colour of the channel 
in which we permit our thoughts to flow: it cannot be otherwise. He 
who devotes his genius to the conjurations of romance, finally either 
believes in their horrors, or becomes irritable and nervous. So it was 
with Maturin. Without imbibing the superstition, he yielded to the 
effects, of a course of wild and abstract invention, and became in con- 
sequence credulous and uncalculating. Indeed Maturin’s greatest 
fault was weakness: but it was a weakness that circumscribed its ope- 
rations to his own actions and impulses. He had much of that amiable 
and reckless kindness which you anticipate from the ardent hero of a 
legend; who feels with oppressive sensibility the sorrows he cannot 
heal, and is duped by his easy submission to every tale that has a 
sprinkle of mystery or innocence in it. The diversity of Maturin’s 
character, too, has naturally enough been visited by the censure and 
surprise of those who knew him, and would scarcely be credited by 
those who did not. But the cynical, who have no merits of their own, 
should be tardy in pronouncing judgment upon the talented and the 
ambitious: they cannot understand or develope the machinery by 
which such spirits are moved. No doubt, he weakened his powers by 
associating with inferior intellect, and prostrated his imagination before 
the unprofitable and the flippant. But as some men require to be 
provoked into exertion, so others require to be indulged ; and Maturin 
was of the latter class. His foibles were common-place, and would, 
in another, never have attracted observation: but every thing Maturin 
said and did was converted into tea-table speculation, because the 
society in which he moved was composed of every-day people, to 
whom genius was unintelligible, and who attributed his peculiarities to 
the follies and the madness of the voluntary pursuits he adopted. 
Had it been his fate to have been cast among kindred beings—to have 
mixed with the intelligence of the day—the necessity of appearing, 
what he really was, a man of talent, would have placed his character in 
its proper light, and redeemed him from the frivolities he negligently 
permitted to gain an ascendency over him. But he never had that 
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opportunity. Living in a quarter of the kingdom where literary fe}. 
lowship cannot be obtained, his habits were assimilated to the idle 
company that courted him ; and his pliability of temper and amenity of 
disposition contributed to confirm the modes to which his communion 
subjected him. But it is a question, after all, whether we have a right 
to draw aside the veil that conceals the private errors,of those who have 
contributed to our enjoyments or our instruction; and whether we 
should take advantage of the prominent position in which their intel. 
lectual supremacy has placed them, and which exposes all those feelings 
that in obscure men are unnoticed. ‘The purest poets are not poets 
at all moments: they do not speak in rhapsodies, or live amongst 
beings of air; they are men like ourselves, governed by the same 
domestic feelings, and liable to the same influences: we are not jus- 
tified in contrasting their lives with their works,’or in demanding why 
a strict parallel has not been preserved between them. On the other 
hand, it is rather a recompense to the common condition of ‘mankind 
to know that the great and favoured amongst them are moved by the 
same weaknesses, and guilty of the same dereliction ; and that high 
attainments are not always a protection against the current errors of 
humanity: and it must be some source of instruction to the best of us 
to read in the foibles of a distinguished genius the humiliating lessons 
of human weakness and imperfection. If a man lives for the public, 
the public have a right to him—they possess a copyhold in him—he is 
theirs ; and if, when he is dead, it be considered that he was affected by 
any peculiar moral disorder, the public have a right to send him to the 
general anatomy-house, where he may be dissected for the improve- 
ment of the science of human nature, and the common benefit of all 
mankind. 

Maturin’s early circumstances strongly conduced not only to his 
becoming a writer, but to the character of his writings. He began his 
literary course under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties ; and he fol- 
lowed it with little alleviation to the close. An incident, too, of rather 
a mysterious nature connected with his descent, gave a romantic turn 
to his mind, and the impressions it made upon him from childhood 
were never effaced. He often dwelt upon it with enthusiasm, and 
indulged in the dream of tracing, at one day or another, the mystery 
to its developement. Some twenty or thirty years before the French 
revolution, a lady of rank attached to the court is said to have been 
driving through a retired street in Paris, when the cries of an infant 
child caught her attention. The singularity of the circumstance in so 
lonely and remote a spot naturally induced her to inquire into the 
cause, and she drew up her horses, desiring her servant to ascertain 
from whence the cries proceeded. The man returned, after a very 
short search, with a basket containing a child newly born, which he 
found in an obscure corner of the street. The infant was dressed in 
the richest clothing, and seemed to belong to parents of distinction, 
whose motives for that inhuman abandonment there may be no great 
difficulty in guessing at; but although many exertions were afterwards 
made to discover who they were and the causes of their conduct, the 
whole matter still remains, and is likely to continue, an impenetrable 
mystery. The street in which the child was found was called the Rue 
de Mathurine, in honour of a convent which then stood in it dedicated 
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to a French saint of that name; and the foundling, consequently, was 
called Mathurine, dnglicé Maturin. The lady to whose maternal fos- 
terage the child was thus providentially committed, sent it at a proper 
age to the convent to be educated, and never neglected an opportunity 
of promoting the future objects for which she designed it.. But the 
boy, born under the caprice of Fortune, grew up under its inflictions, 
and was doomed to the trials of a very fluctuating life. He had 
scarcely reached manhood, when he became a victim to the political 
fury of the times, and was thrown into the Bastille, from which, after a 
long incarceration, he escaped into England at the period of the Revo- 
lution. Here he married and naturalized. From this individual, with 
whom the name of Maturin originated, the poet descended. 

This incident formed an important feature in the exciting sources of 
Charles Robert Maturin’s ambition. He long and devotedly cherished 
thé thought that his ancestry, to whom he assigned places of rank and 
distinction, and whom he invested in his poetic ardour with all the pomp 
and paraphernalia of chivalry, would ultimately be discovered ; and so 
deeply engaged was his mind upon the subject, that a short time before 
his death he actually wrote a tale upon the slight materials afforded by 
the circumstance above related. That tale has never been published, 
although hopes were entertained amongst the immediate circle to 
whom its composition was communicated, that it would appear shortly 
after his decease. ‘The conduct of that tale was, I have some reason 
to think, governed by his own firm belief that the lady of rank who 
rescued the foundling was actually its mother: in which belief he per- 
severed to the hour of his death. 

Maturin’s family in Ireland were respectably connected, and he was 
himself related to a dignitary of the Protestant church. His father 
was a man of sound understanding and refined taste in literature, to 
which it was his desire to have devoted his attention had not the 
death of a distinguished character arrested the patronage to which he 
looked forward, and blighted his expectations. ‘This disappointment 
damped his enthusiasm, and diverted him from the pursuit of objects 
upon which he feared to launch without encouragement and support. 
Other prospects and other interests engaged his talents, and he was 
induced to forego the enjoyments of literary expectancy for the less 
brilliant, but more solid, occupation of a government office, to which 
he was appointed through the influence of his relatives. Years of ar- 
duous application were finally rewarded by an honourable advance to 
astation of high respectability in the Post-office, Dublin, where he 
latterly filled the rank of clerk to one of the provincial roads, I believe 
the Leinster. 1 should not have adverted so particularly to these cir- 
cumstances, but that they are intimately connected with the first causes 
of young Maturin’s authorship. At an advanced age, Mr. Maturin 
lost his situation in the Post-office, and became, with a small family, 
destitute in the winter of life. The poet, who was the seventh child, 
the pet, and the hope of the old couple, was roused to poetry by dis- 
appointment, and from that hour devoted himself to what a friend 
of mine, a punster, once called the black art—black in three senses— 
wit, legerdemain, and despair. 

As I have spoken of a punster, I ‘must mention that Maturin had a 
nervous dislike to punning: he had little of the grinning pleasantry of 
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Aristophanes or Rabelais about him ; and his antipathies, which were 
few, but vivid, might be fairly represented in the Commons of the 
House of Correction by a bad pun, which | have no doubt would do 
full justice to its constituents. I have heard him declare that he cop. 
sidered punning to have been originally introduced into society as a 
system of annoyance against those who were irascible or petulant, be- 
cause puns, he considered, materially affected the nerves. But, how- 
ever much he reprobated the crime of originating a pun, he thought 
that the guilt of repeating a pun, as you would an anecdote, for the 
amusement of your company, was infinitely more vexatious and un- 
pardonable. Of course, he never made puns himself, either in his 
writings or his conversation ; yet in both, he occasionally fell into that 
species of conceit which resembles them very closely, and only want 
pungency to make them puns. 

Maturin was essentially a poet. He possessed the great materials of 
poetry, and preserved an ascendent tone of inspiration through all his 
writings: yet it is to be remarked, that he did not always write in the 
same character of style, or keep legitimately to the standard which he 
seemed to have himself set up. This is partially to be attributed to the 
variations of animal spirits, and principaily to his desultory mode of 
study. Raphael i is distinguished by his brilliancy of colouring——Morland 
by his pigs: who could “mistake the redundant regularity of Johnson 
—the dilated correctness of Addison—the elaborate « energy of Gibbon? 
It was not so with Maturin. He cultivated himself less than the ex- 
ample of others, and permitted the impressions of what he read to dis- 
place the memory of what he thought. He wrote less from permanent 
principle than immediate impulse, and too often sacrificed what he had 
to say to the consideration how he should say it. Like Rousseau, who 
was in love with the last petticoat he saw until he had seen another, 
Meturin unconsciously adopted something of the last book he read 
until its recollection was obliterated by “the next. His passion for 
poetry was lofty and pure: he pursued it with an ardour that could 
not be restrained by the usages of composition ; and drank at the very 
spring-head of Helicon until he became intoxicated with the drauglit. 
But it was imagination, not thought: sparkling illustrations—fantastic 
descriptions——the lineaments of the horrible, the mysterious, and the un- 
real—were the materials upon which he worked: the externals of 
character he sketched graphically, perhaps too minutely : but the 
solid qualities of mind, the powerful operation of the passions, he rarely 
touched, and seldom successfully. Where he has succeeded, you fird 
that, although the developement of the fiction engrosses your attentios, 
the hero has been all along treading on the confines of the marv ellous, 
with just enough of mortality in his changes to show that he is not 
quite superhuman. His characters are commonly in masquerade : 
sometimes depicted with a natural force and freedom, but in the next 
scene plunged into an enigma, and spun out into an interminable laby- 
rinth of improbability. All this, however, if we can once abstract it 
from the notion of reality, is well and effectually done. ‘That he pos 
sessed an original genius, we have sufficient testimonies ; but these tes- 
timonies are ‘only the indications of genius, not its fruits. He would 
not permit the blossoms to ripen, but forced them into sudden expan- 
sion by a too luscious and overheated cultivation. Nor did he always 
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select with taste what he performed with ability; and hence we fre- 
quently turn with loathing from the figures he presents, while we carry 
with us a pleasurable recollection of the drapery in which he has clad 
them. Poetry was certainly his ruling passion; but it was the poetry 
of embellishment and the senses—wild, diffuse, and voluptuous. Con- 
scious of the difficulty of confining himself to limits, he shrunk from 
the labour of versification, and rioted in the boundless region of ro- 
mance. ‘I'wo or three instances of this, singular enough, occur to my 
recollection. 

A gentleman of musical ability, a relative and an intimate of Maturin, 
proposed that the poet should plan a lyrical work like the “Trish Me- 
lodies,” giving to him the department of adapting the songs to appro- 

riate music. Maturin entered upon the project with enthusiasm: a 
spark from Moore’s lyre kindled up his soul, and with a desire too hot 
for constancy, he commenced the composition in ardent anticipation of 
fame and profit. But, alas! the licence that Maturin’s genius de- 
manded was a carte blanche: his versification was perfect revelry: it 
knew no restraints; and was almost in form and substance a re-anima- 
tion of the lyrist of the Olympic games. He just wrote enough to 
discover that he could write no more. The composer despaired of 
“marrying” to congenial music, verse that was so disastrously “immor- 
tal;” and ultimately the design was abandoned, to the great loss of the 
public. 

Another instance is connected with the last novel he published, “ The 
Albigenses.” When he conceived the plan of that work, he found that 
it would admit, or, perhaps, require the introduction of occasional 
pieces in verse; and unwilling to encounter a second time the chances 
of failure, he accepted the promises of some literary friends, who were 
eager to have a corner in his pages. They, of course, performed their 
undertaking, for they were ambitious to ‘see themselves in print :” 
but, as Maturin proceeded in his work, circumstances occurred which 
led him to change his mind, and he determined to fill up the blanks 
himself. He certainly did fill them up, but not with verse ; that labour 
he evaded by the substitution of Ossianic prose, or rather an impassioned 
imitation of Rousseau, tricked out in the most gaudy and glittering ha- 
biliments. A song of this description, he makes some musical maidens 
sing to his heroine. 

On one occasion, shortly after the publication of ‘‘ Melmoth,” the 
King’s visit to Ireland inspired the patriotism of her poets with grate- 
ful sensibilities, and Maturin, amongst the rest, thought the opportu- 
nity a good one for a poetical compliment to the monarch. Accordingly 
he set about his poem, but was at a loss to fix upon a measure that 
would equally suit the purpose and his own taste. A continuous stanza 
would never answer: it should be something at least alternate, that 
would preserve him from the labours of perpetual rhyme ;--he fixed 
upon the alternate octosyllable measure. But Maturin’s skill in this 
species of composition was certainly very inferior to his genius. In vain 
he endeavoured to check the exuberance of his fancy, and chain it down 
to eight syllables: the difficulty of producing four perfect lines alter- 
nately was insurmountable; and he at length determined on dropping 
the rhyme between the first and third, so that only the second and 
fourth should harmonize : ultimate, or pen-ultimate, or ante-pen-ulti- 
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mate were all one to Maturin; he despised the jingle, and could not 
accomplish it. He completed three lines; and a friend, who assures 
me that Maturin communicated the fact to him, has given them ty 
me: they are, 

Stars of Erin, shine out! shine out! 

The night of thy sorrow is past, 

And the dawn of a joyous day— 
Thus far the poet proceeded: and it may appear perhaps incredible 
that he could proceed no farther. After many attempts he produced 
two final lines, but rejected them both. One was 


Rises upon thee at last. 
But the measure was incomplete, and he changed it to 
Rises on thee and for thee at last. 


And here the measure was superabundant. In a transport of rage he 
flung the paper into the fire. It is worthy of remark, too, that his 
principal reason for being dissatisfied with the last line was that its 
termination too closely resembled Moore, who, he said, had established 
a sort of copyright in the expression. 

It was not inability to conquer the cifficulties of rhyme that pro- 
duced this aversion to it: it was rather a rooted aversion to it that 
produced the difficulties. He had a natural distaste to the constant 
return of sound arising from the restraints it threw upon his luxuriant 
fancy ; and he required more preparation for a stanza than he would 
for a chapter of romance. I have heard that the chorus in “ Bertram” 
cost him many sleepless nights, although it consists of but eight or ten 
lines, and contains nothing worth the labour of an hour. He was at 
length determined to overcome this disrelish, which he became per- 
suaded was only a caprice; and sketched the materials of a poem to 
which he intended to devote much time and labour. The plan was 
grounded upon that of Lalla Rookh and the Queen’s Wake, for the 
purpose of affording him the means of varying that which he most 
dreaded, and of adapting the work to the humours in which he wrote. 
The scene was to be laid in Ireland during the period of harps and 
minstrels, and to be diversified by an occasional relief from the clans- 
men of the North. But he did not live to fulfil his project; and no- 
thing remains of it, but the knowledge of his intention. I should men- 
tion, however, that on one occasion he effected a splendid victory over 
this antipathy. ‘Trinity College, Dublin, had offered an honorary prize 
for the best poem on the event which then engaged the attention of 
Europe, the battle of Waterloo ; and Maturin, without much difficulty, 
carried off the prize in a poem of great power and beauty. He pre- 
sented it in a most handsome manner to one of his pupils, Shea, who 
published it; and Maturin disinterestedly declined to accept any por- 
tion of the profits of the publication, which had a very successful sale. 

Maturin’s opinions of poetry, as of every thing else, were to be in- 
ferred rather than gathered. It was very difficult to draw him into 
literary conversation : like Congreve, he wished to be an author only in 
his study. Yet he courted the society of men of letters when it was to 
be had: but would at any time have sacrificed it to dally an hour in 
the drawing-room, or at the quadrille. Sometimes, however, amongst 
friends (particularly if he was ina splenetic mood) he freely entered 
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into a discussion upon the living authors of England, and delivered his 
opinions rapidly, brilliantly, and with effect. On one occasion a con- 
yersation of this description took place, in which I had the pleasure of 
participating : I will recall the substance of it as well asl can. Do 
not expect from Maturin the turgidity of Boswell’s great man, or the 
amiable philosophy of Franklin: you will be disappointed if you antici- 
pate any thing profound or speculative from him; for at the best of 
times he was exceedingly fond of mixing up the frivolity of a fashion- 
able converzatione with the most solid subjects. 

I met him in the county of Wicklow on a pedestrian excursion in 
the autumn; a relaxation he constantly indulged in, particularly at 
that season of the year. It was in that part of the vale of Avoca, 
where Moore is said to have composed his celebrated song: a green 
knoll forms a gradual declivity to the river, which flows through the 
vale, and in the centre of the knoll there is the trunk of an old oak, 
cut down to a seat. Upon that venerable trunk, say the peasants, 
Moore sat when he composed a song that, like the Rans de Vache of 
the Swiss, will be sung amidst those mountains and valleys as long as 
they are inhabited. Opposite to that spot I met Maturin, accompanied 
by a young gentleman carrying a fishing-rod. We were at a distance 
of thirty miles from Dublin: in the heart of the most beautiful valley 
in the island: surrounded by associations of history and poetry, with 
spirits subdued into tranquillity by the Italian skies above, and the 
peaceful gurgling of the waters below us. Never shal] I forget Matu- 
rin’s strange appearance amongst these romantic dells. He was 
dressed in a crazy and affectedly shabby suit of black, that had waxed 
into a “ brilliant polish” by over zeal in the service of its master; he 
wore no cravat, for the heat obliged him to throw it off, and his deli- 
cate neck rising gracefully from his thrice-crested collar gave him an 
appearance of great singularity. His raven hair, which he generally 
wore long, fell down luxuriantly without a breath to agitate it ; and 
his head was crowned with a hat which I could sketch with a pencil, 
but not witha pen. His gait and manner were in perfect keeping ; but 
his peculiarities excited no surprise in me, for I was accustomed to 
them. Ina short time we were seated on the banks of the Avoca, the 
stream cooling our feet with its refreshing spray, and the green foliage 
protecting us from the sun. 

“Moore is said to have written his song in this place.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” replied Maturin. ‘“ No man ever 
wrote poetry under a burning sun, or in the moonlight. I have often 
attempted a retired walk in the country at moonlight, when | had a 
madrigal in my head, and every gust of wind rang in my ears like the 
footsteps of a robber. One robber would put to flight a hundred 
tropes. You feel uneasy in a perfectly secluded place, and cannot 
collect your mind.” 

‘But Moore, who is a poet by inspiration, could write in any cir- 
cumstances.” 

“There is no man of the age labours harder than Moore. He is 
often a month working out the fag end of an epigram. "Pon my 
honour, I would not be such a victim to literature for the reputation of 


Pope, the greatest man of them all.” 
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‘Don’t you think that every man has his own peculiarity in writing 
and can only write under particular excitements, and in a particular 
way ?” 

“Certainly. Pope, who ridiculed such a caprice, practised it him. 
self; for he never wrote well but at midnight. Gibbon dictated to his 
amanuensis, while he walked up and down the room in a terrible pas- 
sion; Stephens wrote on horseback in a full gallop: Montaigne and 
Chateaubriand in the fields: Sheridan over a bottle of wine: Molieze 
with his knees in the fire: and Lord Bacon in a small room, which he 
said helped him to condense his thoughts. But Moore, whose pecu- 
liarity is retirement, would never come here to write a song he could 
write better elsewhere, merely because it related to the place.” 

‘Why omit yourself in the list? you have your own peculiarity.” 

“1 compose on a long walk; but then the day must neither be too 
hot, nor cold: it must be reduced to that medium from which you feel 
no inconvenience one way or the cther; and then when I am perfectly 
tree from the city, and experience no annoyance from the weather, my 
mind becomes lighted by sunshine, and I arrange my plan perfectly to 
my own satisfaction.” 

‘From the quantity of works our living poets have given to the 
public, I would be disposed to say that they write with great facility, 


and without any nervous whim.” 
* “ * * * 


* But Lord Byron—he must write with great ease and rapidity.” 

“That 1 don’t know ; I never could finish the perusal of any of his 
long poems. ‘There is something in them excessively at variance with 
my notions of poetry. He is too fond of the obsolete; but that I do 
not quarrel with so much as his system of converting it into a kind of 
modern antique, by superadding tinsel to gold. It is a sort of mixed 
mode, neither old nor new, but incessantly hovering between both.” 

* What do you think of Childe Harold ?” 

“ T do not know what to think of it, nor can I give you definitively 
my reasons for disliking his poems generally.” 

“You have taken up a prejudice, perhaps from a passage you have 
since forgotten, and never allowed yourself patience to examine it.” 

** Perhaps so; but I am not conscious of a prejudice.” 

** No man is.” 

“ “ ¥ *€ e 

“And which of the living poets fulfils your ideal standard of ex- 
cellence 2?” 

“Crabbe. He is all nature without pomp or parade, and exhibits 
at times deep pathos and feeling. His characters are certainly homely, 
and his scenes rather unpoetical ; but then he invests his subject with 
so much genuine tenderness and sweetness, that you care not who are 
the actors, or in what situations they are placed, but pause to recollect 
where it was you met something similar in real life. Do you remember 
the little story ‘Delay is Danger?’ I'll recite you a few lines de- 
scribing my favourite scene, an autumn-evening landscape :— 


* On the right side the youth a wood survey'd, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 
Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In this, the pause of nature and of love, 
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When now the young are rear'd, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold— 

Far to the Jeft he saw the huts of men 

Half hid in mist that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

‘Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea ; 
And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blacken'd in the sickly sun ; 

All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 

And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 

Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 


“ Except Gray's Elegy, there is scarcely so melancholy and touch- 
ing a picture in English poetry.” 

“ And whom do you estimate after Crabbe ?” 

“Tam disposed to say Hogg. His Queen's Wake is a splendid 
and impassioned work. I like it for its varieties, and its utter simpli- 
city. What a fine image is this of a devoted vessel suddenly engulphed 
at sea : 

“ Some ran to the cords, some kneel’d at the shrine, 
But ali the wild elements seem’d to combine ; 
*T was just but one moment of stir and commotion, 
And down went the ship like a bird of the ocean !” 


But do not altogether take me at my word in what I say of Crabbe 
and Hogg. ‘They have struck the chord of my taste; but they are 
not, perhaps, the first men of the day. Moore is a writer for whom 
I feel a strong affection, because he has done that which I would 
have done if I could: but after him it would be vain to try any 
thing.” 

* * ¥ + * 

“Ts it your opinion that the swarm of minor poets and writers ad- 
vance the cause of literature, or that the public taste would be more 
refined and informed, if those who administered to it were fewer and 
better ?” 

“I object to prescribing laws to the republic of letters. It is a free 
republic, in which every man is entitled to publicity if he chooses it. 
The effect unquestionably of a swarm of minor poets is the creation of 
a false taste amongst a certain class; but then that is a class that 
otherwise would have no taste at all, and it is well to draw their 
attention to literature by any agency. In the next age their moral 
culture will improve, and we shall go on gradually diminishing the 
contagion.” 

“TI object en masse to the caterers for Magazines; if they were 
capable of better things, they would throw off the security of disguise, 
and announce themselves singly.” 

* * * * * 

I am quite sure that many of his opinions will appear strangely con- 
tradictory of the character of mind to be inferred from his works ; but 
Maturin wrote, as I have before remarked, not from a permanent and 
deep sympathy, but from immediate feeling ; and some of his opinions 
were whims adopted without reflection, and grown inveterate by in- 
difference. There is a strong, I should be disposed to say, remarkable 
resemblance between Manfred and Bertram: the same gloomy imagery 
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and mysterious management of the passions: the same intermixture of 
the beautiful and the repulsive, by which nature is made to adapt and 
mould herself to the very excesses of poetry: and the same lich of 
indistinct revelation in which the machinery is placed, where the 
tempters pass dimly yet visibly before us. From this extraordinary 
similarity, it would be inferred at once that Maturin admired if he did 
not imitate Lord Byron; yet, marvellous as it may seem, he could no} 
read him! A closer examination, however, will enable us to discoye, 
the great points of difference, which are lost on the surface, and lie jp 
the depths and sources of their poetical perception. Manfred is exy. 
berantly metaphysical, and developes one by one the sensations that 
are produced by a particular state of mind, operated upon by circum. 
stances of highly-wrought, imaginative and unearthly horror. But tijs 
is done in such an elevated strain of poetry, and inanimate nature jg 
made so to mingle in, and contribute to, the workings of the agonized 
spirit, that the superficial effect of Manfred is one unbroken impression 
of beauty and awe. In Bertram a fierce passion is wildly sketched: 
it breaks out like a torrent—interrupted, abrupt, overwhelming. Aj 
things yield to its power: it gains a masier sway over your sympathies, 
Heaven and earth are invoked in their most desolate aspects to aid its 
course, and you retire with the same impression of undefined terror 
and beauty. But there is nothing abstract in Bertram: it possesses 
scarcely a touch of deep feeling: its pathos is language and situation; 
and they are powerful. ‘The likeness is external, but the internal cha- 
racters exhibit that sort of dissimilarity that exists between thought 
and imagination. 

Of Sir Walter Scott I have heard Maturin speak in terms of rapture. 
He considered his extraordinary productions the greatest efforts of 
human genius, and often said that in the poetry of universal nature he 
considered him equal to Shakspeare. Indeed so sensibly imbued was 
he with the characteristics of those magic fictions, that he apprehended 
the publication of his last work, “* The Albigenses,” would expose him to 
the accusation of an intentional imitation of Ivanhoe. I believe the 
public, however, never perceived any imitation beyond that into which 
every novelist falls who happens to write after Sir Walter ; a disad- 
vantage, by the way, for which reviewers ought to make some allow- 
ance. It was generally understood, but how justly I cannot say, by 
Maturin’s relatives after his decease, that Sir Walter Scott had under- 
taken the task of his biography, which was to be published with a full 
edition of his works, for the benefit of his widow and family. Two 
years have now passed away, and that expectation has not been rea- 
lized ; and I am disposed to suspect that the Life of Napoleon has be- 
come too laborious a project to admit time for the humble memoirs o! 
an Irish dramatist. This disappointment is to be lamented for the sake 
of the amiable survivors, and the interests of Irish literature ; but the 
materials of such a life would be slender indeed, and perhaps offer 
little variety to their compiler. His transitions of station, and change 
of scene and circumstance were few: his literary associations equally 
barren ; in truth, his life would be little more than a thread upon which 
to hang the fictions it produced. -: 

There was something exceedingly impressive and tender in his pr!- 
vate character. It was coloured by the softest tints of domestic affec- 
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tion, and was full of amiability and kindness ; tempered by a dash of 
romantic devotedness, and solitary fidelity to the objects of his attach- 
ment. His love was a direct sentiment that borrowed no hue from the 
medium through which it passed, but came direct from the heart, warm 
and sincere. Of this singleness and purity was his long-cherished 
passion for Miss Kingsbury, sister to the present Archdeacon of Killa- 
joe, to whom after years of attachment he was married while yet going 
through his college course. It was the first love of boyhood, and full 
of ardour and truth. His marriage, no doubt, gave the final turn to 
his speculations, and determined him to enter the Church, in the hopes 
that the interest of his wife’s brother would advance him to future in- 
dependence. On taking orders he was appointed to the curacy of 
Loughrea, where he had little to cheer or animate his spirits, and which 
toa man like Maturin was a moral expatriation. He endured it, how- 
ever, for the sake of that dear partner of his affection, for whose sake 
he would have suffered and did suffer much: and to the honour of 
those glorious feelings of home and its sweet, sweet links, he retained 
that sentiment undiminished to the last hour of his life. He was not 
long in Loughrea: the unconscious efforts which a man in an uneasy 
position will make to extricate himself, procured for Maturin an ex- 
change into Dublin, where he was nominated to the curacy of St. 
Peter's. In that situation he remained—a clergyman and a poet; his 
profession drawing him one way—his genius another—and_ necessity 
both! 





CDE TO THE LATE LORD MAYOR, 
On the publication of his * Visit to Owford.”* 


‘* Now Night descending, the proud scene is o'er, 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 
PorE—On the Lord Mayor's Show, 


O Worthy Mayor !—I mean to say Ex-Mayor! 
Chief Luddite of the ancient town of Lud! 
Incumbent of the City’s easy chair !— 
Conservator of Thames from mud to mud ! 

Great river-bank director ! 

And dam-inspector ! 
Great guardian of small sprats that swim the flood ! 
Lord of the searlet gown and furry cap ! 

King of Mogg’s map ! 
Keeper of Gates that long have “ gone their gait,” 
Warder of London’s stone and London log ! 
Thou first, and greatest of the civic great, 

Magog or Gog !— 


O Honourable Ven 
(Forgive this little liberty between us) 
Augusta’s first Augustus !—Friend of men 

Who wield the pen! 

Dillon’s Mecenas! 








* See the published work of the Rev. Mr. Dillon, the Lord Mayor's Chaplain, 
who in his zealous endeavour to stamp immortality upon the Civic Expedition to 
Oxford, has outrun every production in the annals of burlesque, even the long 
renowned ‘* Voyage from Paris to St. Cloud.” 
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Patron of Learning where she ne’er did dwell, 

Where literature seldom finds abettors, 

Where few—except the postman and his bell 
Encourage the bel/-/ctters J— 

Well hast thou done, Right Honourable Sir,— 

Seeing that years are such devouring ogresses, 

And thou hast made some little journeying stir, — 

To get a Nichols to record thy Progresses ! 


W ordsworth once wrote a trifle of the sort ; 
But for diversion, 
For truth—for nature—every thing in short— 
I own I do prefer thy own “ Excursion.” 
The stately story 
Of Oxford glory— 
The Thames romance—yet nothing of a fiction,— 
Like thine own stream it flows along the page— 
“Strong, without rage,” 
In diction worthy of thy jurisdiction! 
To future ages thou wilt seem to be 
A second Parry ; 
For thou didst carry 
Thy navigation to a fellow crisis. 
He penetrated to a Frozen Sea, 
And thou—to where the Thames is turn’d to Jsis /* 


I like thy setting out ! 
Thy coachman and thy coachmaid box’d together ! + 
I like thy Jarvy’s serious face—in doubt 
Of “ four fine animals’”—no Cobbetts neither ! } 
I like the slow state pace—the pace allow’d 
The best for dignity }—and for a crowd, 

And very July weather, 
So hot that it let off the Hounslow powder ! || 
I like the She-Mayor’s proffer of a seat 
To poor Miss Magnay, fried to a white heat ; 4 
"Tis well it didn’t chance to be Miss Crowder ! 


I like the steeples with their weathercocks on 
Discern’d about the hour of three P. M. ; 

I like thy party’s entrance into Oxon, 

For oxen soon to enter into them ! 





* The Chaplain doubts the correctness of the Thames being turned into the ‘sis 
at Oxford: of course he is right,—according to the course of the river, it must le 
the Isis that is turned into the Thames. 

t+ **As soon as the female attendant of the Lady Mayoress had taken her seat, 
dressed with becoming neatness, at the side of the well-looking coachman, the 
carriage drove away.”’—/Jisit. 

3 ** The coachman’s countenance was reserved and thoughtful, indicating full 
consciousness of the test by which his eqnestrian skill would this way be tried."— 
Ilid. 

§ ‘* The carriage drove away; not, however, with that violent and extreme rap!- 
dity which rather astounds than gratities the beholders; but at that steady and 
majestic pace, which is always an indication of real greatness.” 

\| **On approaching Hounslow, there was seen at some distance a huge volume 
of dark smoke.” The Chaplain thought it was only a blowing up for rain, butt 
turned out to be the spontaneous combustion of a powder-mill.” 

§ ‘* The Lady Mayoress, observing that they (the Magnays) must be somewhat 
crowded in the chaise, invited Miss Magnay to take the fourth seat.” 
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] like the ensuing banquet better far 

Although an act of cruelty began it ;— 

For why—before the dinner at the Star— 

Why was the poor Town Clerk sent off to plan it ? 


I like your learned rambles not amiss, 

Especially at Bodley’s, where ye tarried 

The longest—doubtless because Atkins carried 

Letters (of course from Ignorance) to Bliss !*— 

‘The other Halls were scrambled through more hastily ;— 
But I like this,— 

I like the Aldermen who stopp'd to drink 

Of Maudlin’s * classic water” very tastily,t 

Although I think—what [ am loth to think — 

Except to Dillon, it has proved no Castaly ! 


[ like to find thee finally afloat ; 
I like thy being barged and water-bailiff’d, 
Who gave thee a lift 
To thy state galley in his own state boat. 
I like thy small sixpennyworths of largess 
Thrown to the urchins at the City’s charges ; 
I like the sun upon thy breezy fanners, 
Ten splendid scarlet silken stately banners ! 
Thy gilded bark shines out quite transcendental ! 
I like dear Dillon still, 
Who quotes from ‘ Cooper's Hill,” 
And Birch, the cookly Birch, grown sentimental ; } 
I like to note his civic mind expanding 
And quoting Denham, in the watery dock 
Of Ifley lock— 
Plainly no Lock upon the Understanding ! 


I like thy civic deed 
At Runnymede, 
Where ancient Britons came in arms to barter 
Their lives for right—Ah, did not Waithman grow 
Half mad to show 
Where his renown’d forefathers came to bleed— 
And freeborn Magnay, triumph at his Charter ? 
I like full well thy ceremonious setting 
The justice-sword (no doubt it wanted whetting !) 
On London Stone ; but I don’t like the waving 
Thy banner over it,§ for 1 must own 
Flag over stone 
Reads like a most superfluous piece of paving ! 


1 like thy Cliefden treat ; but I’m not going 

To run the civic story through and through, 

But leave thy barge to Pater Noster row-ing 
My plaudit to renew. 


— 








* “ The Rev. Dr. Bliss, of St. John’s College, the Registrar of the University, 
to whom Mr. Alderman Atkins had letters of introduction.”-—p. 32. 

t “« The Buttery was next visited, in which some of the party tasted the classic 
water.”—p. 57. 
_3 “Mr. Alderman Birch here called to the recollection of the party the bean- 
tifal ~~? of Sir John Denham on the river Thames :—‘ Tho’ deep yet clear, &c.’”” 
De . 


, § “* It was also a part of the ceremony, which thongh important is simple, that 
the City banner should wave over the stone.”—P. 144. 
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Well hast thou done, Right Honourable rover, 
To leave this lasting record of thy reign, 
A reign, alas! that very soon is “ over 
And gone,” according to the Rydal strain ! 
Tis piteous how a mayor 
Slips through his chair. 
I say it with a meaning reverential, 
But let him be rich, lordly, wise, sentential, 
Still he must seem a thing inconsequential,— 
A melancholy truth one cannot smother ; 
For why ? ’tis very clear 
He comes in at one year, 
To go out by the other! 
This is their Lordships’ universal order !— 
But thou shalt teach them to preserve a name— 
Make future Chaplains chroniclers of fame! 
And every Lord Mayor his own recorder ! 





DE VERE; OR THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE.* 


‘Tuis novel, and its predecessor, ‘ Tremaine,” may be considered as com. 
anions, in almost every particular. There is the same simplicity of design 
in both, the same truth of delineation, no less in presenting abstract sketches 
of character, than in selecting and setting forth particular traits in illustra. 
tion of those sketches; the same habit of searching into real life and actual 
experience (and into these alone) for whatever the prosecution of the design 
may need in the way of character and illustration; the same cheerful and 
healthful view of that life, and the same wise and happy use of that experi- 
ence ; the same kindly and earnest, albeit somewhat too lofty aud refined 
tone of sentiment; the same temperate enthusiasm towards goodness and 
beauty of whatever kind, or wherever to be found, and the same humane 
and tolerant forbearance towards their opposites ; and, finally, the same ex- 
tensive knowledge of society and the human heart, and the saine delicate 
tact in applying that wei Sree which, together, make all these available 
to the writer’s avowed end of deducing the purest instruction from the 
highest amusement. With this design, and with these powers for en- 
suring its fulfilment, the author, perhaps, does not conceive it to be necessary 
that he should bestow much time and invention on the construction of his 
plots—than which, nothing can be more inartificial. There is no develope. 
ment of intricate events—no mystery waiting for solution—no disguise (or 
scarcely any) in the actions of the characters. The course of the story may 
be at once anticipated ; but we are, nevertheless, led on irresistibly, in the 
perusal. If then, to parody some lines of Cowley, 





the reader some great secret miss, 
Yet things well worth his time he gains 3 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With fine and wise experience by the way. 

Beauclerk, a young man of family and fortune, finding himself, towards 
the end of the summer, grown tired of the town and the parks, ** every leaf 
and lady of which he had got by heart,” makes a tour into Warwickshire ; 
where, in visiting the ruins of Kenilworth, he encounters and makes ac- 
quaintance with De Vere; who, on finding that their fathers had been 
fellow-soldiers, invites him to his house, situated in the heart of the forest 


* De Vere; or, the Man of Independence. By the Author of ‘ Tremaine.’ 
vols. post Evo. 
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of Need wood. We shall extract a portion of the description of this spot, 
ss furnishing a locality for the imagination of the reader to connect with the 
after events of the story. — Ihe description of De Vere’s person, &c., may 
also accompany tt, with a view to the same end :— 


« For some yards, each had an undisturbed view of the other; and 1 was 
struck with a turn of feature and general physiognomy, in which reflection and 
reserve seemed at first to predominate, to the exclusion of every thing else. His 
dignified air gave me the notion of a person of the very first breeding. Yet it 
seemed not the breeding of London, but had evidently a stamp of its own. Had 
{been in Spain, I should certainly have saluted him with a * Senor Cavallero ;’ 
and I thought of the days of Gil Blas.” 


« There was an interest about the whole manner of this person which T can nei- 
ther describe nor account for ; so directly did it address itself to the feelings. Be- 
fore he spoke, the first impression excited was that of great esteem, or rather re- 
spect 5 - but he had not uttered half a sentence before his countenance was lighted 
up with a play, if not a smile, about the mouth, which amounted to sweetness, and 
which, added: to his voice, and the sparkle of an otherwise melancholy eye, convert- 
ed one’s reverence immediately into liking. But the moment he had done speaking 
his deep reserve was resumed, and he reminded me of the pictures of the great 
Prince of Orange, surnamed the Taciturn, who inspired Philip the Second with 
fear even in the depths of the Escurial.”’ 


Either our reading or our memory does not serve us well enough to enable 
usto say whence this last illustration comes. But it is very fine. 


“ The evening now overtaking us, our ride was delicious, and we proceeded, not 
too briskly, though in unbroken silence, till we came to a large park-like gate of 
seven bars, opening through a rough palisade fence, which stretched across a broad 
avenue, (for it was too wide to be called a lane) which lay to the left. At this we 
entered. The trees seemed better timbered, and were more in line than the 
groups we had left. Every thing was grave and still; and the loud rebound of 
the gate in closing upon us, occasioned an echo through woods and fields beyond, 
which appeared to my then humour peculiarly solemn and pleasing, 

“ The trees on each side formed the skirts of a forest road, on either hand of 
which lay a horse-path, over turf of the same elasticity with that which had 
rendered the open woods so agreeable, spite of even meridian ardors. The dew 
had now begun to fall; the green hue of every thing was heightened, and there 
arose a coolness which was only the more delicious from the contrast it formed to 
the magnificent heat we had left. The freshness of the scene seemed caught by 
our horses as well as ourselves. 

“ My companion’s horse, indeed, began to neigh with pleasure, as I thought, 
at the agreeableness of the scene, and even quickened his pace, as if by secret im- 
pulse, till the trees which lined the road, terminating on the right, let in a fair seat 
or gentleman’s residence, which I immediately stopped to examine. 

“ What I at first thought a sunk fence before the house, displayed every thing 
to the best ; but I soon discovered that it formed part of a moat, which went en- 
tirely round the mansion and offices. They stood in the midst of gardens laid out 
ina very old-fashioned style. Two immense gates of iron, of a very massive pat- 
tern, having barbs to their pikes, which had once been gilt, rose at each end of that 
part of the moat which fronted us. They were flanked by stone pillars of propor- 
tionate magnitude 3 on the top of one of which, the figure of a boar, cut in stone, 
supported a shield of arms of ancient simplicity, being quarterly Gules and Or ; 
while, on the other, a talbot supported the same sort of shield Azure, surmounted 
with the honourable distinction of a label of three points, and bearing a cinque-foil 
Ermine. 

“The whole place looked so venerably interesting, that I could not help wish- 
ing a longer examination of it; but what chiefly struck me, was a large, and ori- 
ginally well-shaped obelisk or column, which rose in the open space before the moat, 
fenced round with iron pikes. It was of yellowish stone, (at least made so with 
age,) and in many places was crumbled so as to be defaced. On the pedestal, how- 
ever, was a tablet which had been kept in sufficient preservation to make its in- 
scription perfectly visible. 

“Curious almost to impertinence in these things, I jumped off my horse, (a 
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movement which my companion did not oppose,) to read the inscription: 


: : : ns it Wy 
in old characters, rather dilapidated ; bore the date 1572, and read thus: 





‘ Trust in thy own good sword, 
Rather than Prince’s word. 
Trust e’en in fortune sinister, 
Rather than Prince’s minister. 
Of either, trust the guile, 
Rather than woman's smile. 
But most of all eschew, 

To trust in Parvenu.’ 

Under the tablet was a device, cut rudely enough, in the same crumbling sort of 
stone, consisting of the shaft of a column, broken from its base, and the trunk of a 
tree hollow with age, but from which one or two fresh branches seemed to sproy, 
with the motto of : 


‘ Insperata floruit.’ 


We have given this extract partly on account of the above inscription; 
which, though seemingly attributed to ‘* Edward De Vere, seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford,” who ranked among the minor poets of Elizabeth’s day, is no 
doubt imaginary ; and we regard it as a very skilful anticipatory glance at 
the after events of the story, the effect of which on the reader’s mind 
is poetical. It is like the gift of the ancient seers, with whom 


** Coming events cast their shadows before ;” 


or still more, perhaps, like the exquisite overtures to some of Mozart's and 
other operas,—in which the chief melodies and su/jects of the after work 
are touched upon, in a way to leave a faint impression of their character upon 
the hearer’s mind, without in the least degree taking from their freshness 
and novelty when they come in their proper places. 

At Talbois, Beauclerk is introduced to Lady Eleanor De Vere, the hero’s 
mother,—a character which is drawn with a truth and precision of hand 
that cannot be too much admired. We do not scruple to pronounce this 
character perfect in its way. ‘There is a sedate and solemn beauty about it, 
that is touching in the highest degree; and though never for a single instant 
cither departing from, or seeming out of place in, the path of rea! life, itis 
fitted to move in the loftiest scenes and situations of the loftiest romance. 
Here also we meet with Harclai, a very effective and cleverly drawn cha- 
racter, who performs a conspicuous part in the story. He is a sort of hu- 
mane misanthrope—a person who ts induced to hate and rail at mankind 
by the sheer force of his natural love for them—a kind of prose Jaques,— 
as fond as he was of a forest and an oak tree, but without his gentleness or 
subtlety, and by no means disposed to imitate him in the particular of being 
partial to the company of fools. 

One other important character is presented to us in this introductory por- 
tion of the work—Dr. Herbert, a dignitary of the Church, who had been 
one of the guardians to De Vere in his youth,—Harclai being the other. 
This character the author tums to a very marked account throughout the 
after story, by making him the medium of dispensing that excellent good 
sense, and those sound practical views of life and society, which form the 
staple of this whole work, as well as of all the merely moral portion of its 
predecessor, “ Tremaine.” In the after society and intimacy of these and 
other persons of the work, and particularly of De Vere himself, Beauclerk 
gains an insight into the past life, and a thorough knowledge of the mind and 
character of De Vere ; and he says, ‘* Can I please myself more, or do better 
for others, than give a picture of this life and this mind to the world? l 
therefore proceed to do so; and henceforward the reader is to consider me 
no longer as an actor on the scene, but as a faithful biographer, whom he 
may trust as if it were my own life I was recording.” Vol. 1. p. 83. 

The early circumstances in the life of De Vere are described as of a 02 
ture to have almost necessarily impressed upon him the character which 
marks and modifies all the events of his after career in the world. Born o! 
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the very highest blood, yet left in early youth entirely dependent on the will 
of a cold and calculating, yet proud, grasping, and ambitious elder brother ; 
he is subjected to all the privations and indignities which such a situation, 
aided by the envious dislike, amounting almost to hatred, of that brother, 
can inflict. But amidst all this, and in the heart of that seclusion and al- 
most poverty in which he passes his youth, he perpetually feels himself a 
De Vere, and delights to cherish and almost pamper that feeling, by ponder- 
ing on the past glories and honours that have for ages been deaeaal round 
hisname. He 1s early and perpetually made to feel, too, the bitter evils of 
dependence on any will but our own: and hence arises in him that high 
and honourable love of independence, which ever after becomes the marked 
feature of his character, and which the effect of these early feelings occa- 
sionally forces beyond those reasonable and practicable bounds of which it is 
one of the chief objects of this work to lay down a sort of chart. At 
length, however, by the exertions of Harclai, De Vere is placed with a 
tutor, almost as fond of independence as himself, and who, feeling himself 
“ Passing rich with (little more than) forty pounds a year,” can only be 
persuaded to receive De Vere as a pupil by a benevolent pity for his situa- 
tion. Here our hero rushes at once, with all the ardour of youth, and all 
the enthusiastic admiration of a generous and noble nature, into the bright 
world of books,—from which he had been hitherto even more secluded than 
from the world of society itself. Having nothing now to depress the elas 
ticity of his spirit, his progress is brilliant; and in the midst of it, his bro- 
ther dies, and the youthful De Vere becomes most unexpectedly, at the age 
of seventeen, the head of his house, and the delight oa glory of his noble 
mother, from whose society his late tyrant had hitherto interdicted him. 

It appears that in the wreck of the once proud fortunes of the De 
Veres, the interest in one solitary borough, returning one member to Par- 
liament, had been preserved. The knowledge of this circumstance brings 
upon the scene the Earl of Mowbray, brother to Lady Eleanor de Vere—an 
aristecratical common-place-man of the most approved order, who conceives 
that the judicious management of a borough interest demands aud includes 
the highest possible stretch of human wisdom and foresight, and that he, 
Lord oleen, is the person who understands and practises that manage- 
ment in the most perfect manner. Accordingly, he immediately determines 
on taking under his patronage and protection the dear and deserving nephew 
of whose existence he was scarcely before aware, and of kindly preserving 
his interest in the borough pending his minority, by placing his own secre- 
tary in the seat as his locum tenens. We have now a lone and pregnant dis- 
cussion between the old friends and the new one of our hero, as to the line 
of education best to be pursued, in order to fit him for the brilliant career 
which his uncle’s patronage and political connexions promise to open for him. 
It ends in the sensible Herbert carrying off his pupil to the college of which 
he is the head; where he very soon shows pretty unequivocal evidence, not 
only of his fine natural talents and disposition, but of that somewhat intract- 
able spirit which the early events of his life had at least strengthened and 
confirmed, if not generated, within him. 


“ At the end of the very first week, he was called upon to read what is techni- 
cally denominated a theme. Recluse as he had been, this had no doubt its terrors ; 
he, however, addressed himself to it, in all simple straight-forwardness, as a mere 
duty, and had no difficulty but of voice to fill the hall. Now, it happened that the 
functionary who presided over this department was sometimes deaf, and always 
peevish. On that day he was both, and, not quite hearing De Vere, sternly called 
out from the chair of authority, ¢ Eloquere aut descendas.’ To the astonishment 
of the whole hall, the command was instantly obeyed, and the youth with perfect 
composure advancing from the desk to the high table, surrendered his theme, and 
quietly returned to his place. 

** As this was in the face of the whole college, it was deemed by the tutors an act 
of most audacious rebellion, and a sort of drum-head court-martial was held upon 
it, in which it was determined that a formal charge of contempt should be laid di- 
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rectly before the President. Dr. Herbert was therefore surprised with an address 
from the tutors in a body against his young friend. The answer of De Vere was 
simplicity itself; he meant no disrespect ; he had spoken out to the utmost of his 
physical power, and finding he could do no more, he had obeyed the order by de. 
scending from the desk, merely as a thing of course. The tutors smiled incredulous 
at this apparent singleness of heart, and almost urged it as an aggravation of the 
offence. No young man in the University, they said, was ever so simple ; to which 
De Vere, with a sort of primitive calmness, replied, 

**¢ If it is simple to tell the truth, [ certainly am a simpleton.’ 

** The tutors were nettled, but it was more at his self-possession, contrasted with 
their own anger, than any feeling that he was acting a part; and Dr. Herbert dis. 
missed the complaint. The affair made a noise, was criticised, and the character of 
the youth differently estimated ; but somehow or other, from that time all ranks 
agreed in giving him credit for great firmness of character; and this character je 
never lost.” ; 


We need not pursue De Vere’s college career further, It however 
brought him connected, among others, with a person who afterwards figures 
i) a very conspicuous manner throughout the work, and whose character 
we cannot do better than day before the reader in the author’s own words, 


* Though the principal college friend of De Vere was the nobleman just men. 
tioned, there were others who had a share in his kindness, and, in some degree, jn 
his confidence. Among these, was a gentleman of the name of Clayton; who, 
though not distinguished by any peculiar talent, and who did not even compensate 
the want of this by any remarkable suavity of manner, (except to his superiors,) 
was yet a most remarkable and highly gifted character. For he had an art, per. 
haps the most useful in the whole circles of arts, the art of rising. And though it 
must be owned that vanity, even the vanity that attends upon mere fashion, rather 
than any nobler aspiration, was the original impetus to this, yet such was its force, 
that he never rested contented on any one step, while another remained to be 
mounted, This may be noble or contemptible, according as it is managed ; and as 
Mr. Clayton managed it, to some it may have appeared certainly not noble. 

** But never was there such a mistake. The qualifications for rising, as he 
chose to make the attempt, are of far more difficult attainment than are imagined. 
The devotion of self to the will of another, the immolation of one’s comforts by 
the total surrender of one’s independence—the destruction of one’s hours—the sa- 
crifice of tastes, opinions, pleasures, and pursuits,—the not choosing to say one's 
soul's one’s own, when a patron says otherwise ; and all this, accompanied by a for- 
getfulness of one’s own family, or those with whom one has set out in the world, 
and a noble disdain of the good or bad opinion of those beneath us, when we have 
passed them: all this partakes almost of the nature of greatness ; and all this is 
required to rise in the road which Mr, Clayton thought it best to take to prefer- 
ment, 

** Yet, as has been hinted, his ambition, particularly at first, was of a strange co- 
lour ; for it did not so much consist of that honourable aspiration after power which 
springs from the desire of using it nobly, and which really does make this danger- 
ous passion virtue, as to mix with the great because they were great; to be num- 
bered with people of fashion, in order to be fashionable, and to be employed onem- 
bassies from one titled personage to another, because they were titled. This hada 
charm for him almost equal to the acquisition of place and profit itself. This last, 
indeed, was at length the predominating object of his heart ; but it was always gild- 
ed by the objects first enumerated, if indeed the first had not been the original 
spring that called his subsequently developed powers into action. In short, Clayton 
was from nature a tuft-hunter, from necessity a place-hunter, from habit an actor, 
from disposition a hypocrite. ' 

*¢ Yet was this character not altogether unmixed with something that, but for his 
selfishness, might have made him in reality what he often appeared ; amiable in 
feeling, if not just in mind. He was sensitively alive to what is called sentiment: 
the heroines of the stage drew from him real tears; Roscius roused him im imagi- 
nation, at least, to the full swell of virtue. He has been seen to weep over Lear, 
and redden indignantly with Hotspur. A tale well told would electrify him with 
the passions of the story; in the senate he would catch the fire of the speaker; 
and in a cathedral, he could melt in rapture to sacred song. But all this could pass 
in the transition of a moment. The effect, however strong, never surprised him 
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into one single deviation from his main object. Never, as to this, was he uff his 
guard ; if, indeed, he was not able sometimes to make these emotions (according to 
the character of those who witnessed them) subservient to the point he at the time 
had to carry. Thus, everywhere true to himself, and master of the great qualities 
for rising that have been enumerated, let no one presume to despise him.” 


We conceive that in giving to Clayton this sensibility, and turn for senti- 
went,— which pursue him to the very end of his career, and do not quit him 
even when performing the basest acts of treachery and inapetiiaiie to his 
friend and patron—the author has evinced at once a subtlety of conception 
and boldness of execution, which show his knowledge of human nature to be 
of the highest order, and his confidence in that knowledge correspondent. 
Having completed his college studies, De Vere proceeds to make the tour 
of the Continent, leaving his new friend, Clayton, not only the guardian of 
his interest in the borough, and holder of the seat, but also private secretary 
and confidential adviser of his uncle, Lord Mowbray ; and in these situations 
he finds him on his return,—but with a brilliant addition of connexion and 
consequence in the world, which his tact and opportunities have enabled 
him to acquire. “This success of his friend at first rouses the Jatent ambition 
of De Vere, and he begins to think of at once taking his seat in the House, 
and joining in those councils, the listening to which so stirs and warms his 
youthful enthusiasm. But this design did not exactly fall in with the views 
of either Clayton or Lord Mowbray,—both of whom, it presently appears, 
are much more disposed to keep in their own hands, and for their own uses, 
the interests of De Vere, than to let them revert to their right owner.— 
Here begin, then, the lessons of De Vere, as tu the road he must pursue, 
and the mode in which he must pursue it, if, with his limited interests and 
appliances, he would succeed in the career of ambition; and in these les- 
sons—admirable as they are—consist a great and striking portion of the 
merit and value of the work. And moreover, into these lessons the author 
has contrived, by his manner of setting them forth, to infuse an interest 
which, in minds a single step removed from the mere vulgar, will scarcely 
give place to that resulting from the most romantic relation of real or fic- 
titious events. Nothing can be more admirable in their way, for instance, 
than all the conversations between De Vere and Sir William Flowerdale,— 
a gentleman who contrives to preserve as much private honesty as is con- 
sistent with the due exercise and retention of any “ post of honour’’ but that 
of a private station ;”” and who, in so doing, preserves his place through 
all changes of all administrations. We would willingly give an example of 
these conversations: but as they are all of considerable length, and all of 
nearly equal merit and value, we must pass them over for more available 
matter. 

Another most potent obstacle to De Vere’s success in the career of politics 
now intervenes. He falls in love: and love and ambition are each of them 
brides that are jealous, and require the whole man. It happens, however, 
that De Vere’s tes falls upon an object so situated, that circumstances im- 
pel him either to give u di hene of success in it, or else to seek success 
through the medium of that very ambition from which his love itself would 
naturally impel him to turn away. Lady Constance Mowbray is the only 
child of Lord Mowbray, and heiress to the joint wealth and political influ- 
ence of the Mowbrays and one branch of the Clevelands ; while De Vere 
himself is poor in every thing but honour and a high name. It is, henceforth, 
the struggle between that honour, carried toa pitch of (perhaps) overstrained 
refinement, and his humble and absorbing love, which constitutes the main 
feature of the work, and which gives to it a popular interest that will render 
itacceptable in the eyes even of the idlest of readers. And this struggle is 
necessarily kept up by the circumstance of Lady Constance being the cousin 
and constant associate of De Vere, and the consequent pe emeggee of his 
a from the influence of her mental and personal charms. e shall 
retrain fr 


om entering into much further detail, as to the mere events of the 
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story. Suffice it that, until towards the end of the work, they grow out of 
this struggle, added to the successful intrigues of Clayton to undermine De 
Vere, not only in his borough, but in the good opinion of his uncle, Lord 
Mowbray,—whose character permits him to be easily and most satisfactori| 
persuaded, that no one can te less fitted for his son-in-law, than a young 
person who conceives that independence and ambition are compatible with 
each other, and that at any rate, where they are not so, the latter should 
give place to the former. We have still to notice a most prominent acto; 
in the after events of the story, and on whom the whole denouement of jt 
turns and depends. This is Lord Cleveland, “‘ a magnifico of the first class.” 


* The Earl of Cleveland was a cousin, only some once or twice removed from the 
Earl of Mowbray, who, through his mother, derived a very considerable proportion 
of his estates from the Cleveland family. Sprung from one of the most powerfn) 
and ancient lineages of the kingdom, he ranked, if not first, yet among the very 
first of the nobility; and to this he added a fortune, which, indulgent as he was to 
a very magnificent taste, he knew well how to preserve. It was observed, indeed, 
that however great his expenses, they were all of a personal nature, instruments of 
his power, or of his pleasures; and that no great public institution, or national es. 
tablishment, and still less that private charities, had ever benefited by his vast 
wealth. He was endowed with great and comprehensive talents: had a shrewd. 
ness and reach of understanding which few could equal, and which was well turned 
to account, both on the turf and at the card-table, as well as in the closet, not 
merely of the minister, but of the highest personage of the realm, This, and avery 
active propensity to party politics, had made him, though not at present in the ad- 
ministration, all-powerful with the minister, 

* It was said, indeed, that he rode the administration (as he certainly did their 
subalterns) with a hard and heavy curb, which he seldom relaxed, till he carried 
whatever object he had before him. In doing this, he had not unfrequently changed 
his line of action, and was court to-day or country to-morrow, with a most fearless 
contempt of the animadversions to which such conduct exposed him. Nor did this 
proceed from meanness, so much as from the absolute loftiness of his spirit, which 
laughed at the fear of offending any one, since to every one he thought himself su- 
perior, 

“It was whispered that his advances towards De Vere were occasioned by his 
knowledge of the family interest that was to return him to parliament ; being very 
intent, and losing no opportunity where he could make one, of enlisting young men 
among his followers, And in this, though of a proud and repulsive spirit, neither 
birth, nor figure, nor high sense of integrity, such as De Vere’s, were the chief 
considerations that swayed him; his object being political influence, no matter 
through whom. 

** Thus ambition might be said to have been his greatest passion, had it not held 
a divided empire with another, which governed him quite as strongly, and, indeed, 
absorbed more of his time: we mean a devotion to the fair, 

* It is inconceivable with what eagerness he pursued this ; into how many en- 
gagements it plunged him ; how many emissaries it forced him to employ, and what 
expenses—but no! we should wrong his prudence if we did not confess that eager 
as he was to gratify his wishes in this respect, he never suffered them to surprise 
him into any thing like what he called a profligate profusion. 

* And yet, to speak of the person of the magnifico,an eye observer would look in 
vain for the graces of Antinous, or the features of Apollo. His features, indeed, 
were, from nature, unexpressive, and his person far from attractive ; so that when 
we consider this part of his history, and how successful he was in enslaving the ad- 
miration of the sex, we are tempted to exclaim with one, who was as observing of 
nature, as poetical in description :— 


‘ Unseemly man to please fair lady’s eye,— 
Yet he of ladies oft was loved full dear, 
When fairer faces were bid standen bye, 
Oh! who does know the bent of woman’s phantasy ?’ * 


“ To do Lord Cleveland justice, however, we are bound to own, that what nature 
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had refused, education and habit had supplied. The loftiness of his mind, ill- 
directed as it was, had communicated itself to his manner ; and this, aided by the 
air of the court in which he had been bred, had given him an imposing look, and, 
when he pleased, a dignity of demeanour which seldom went unremarked ; so that, 
on seeing him, you could not help admitting there was the air of a man of quality 
about him. In short, all fashion bowed to him, and had chosen him for her mo- 
narch, and we know what that will effect in a woman's heart. But he had also 
another property which always makes its way with the sex; that of great personal 
bravery, when, as had been the fact, either the passion we are upon, or the disdain 
with which he often treated others, had exposed him to be called to the field. M y 
Lord Herbert (himself a great knight) tells you of a Monsieur de Balagny who was 
the ugliest man in France. But he was also the bravest, and Monsieur de Balag- 
ny was accordingly the greatest favourite with the ladies.” 


Such was the person destined to be De Vere’s rival with Lady Constance ; 
and he is the more dangerous one, inasmuch as the (perhaps) overstrained deli- 
cacy and refinement of De Vere, (overstrained, if at “Al, by the influence 
of his pride and sense of independence) were perpetually urging him to re- 

ress the slightest direct indication which might speak his deep-seated and 
Ranble love. It should be observed,.that during all the events aud changes 
arising out of the ambitious views of De Vere, and his passion for Lady 
Constance, another set of events are in the course of proceeding, and are 
in some measure linked with the above-named, so as to give a unity of in- 
terest to the whole. These are the great political changes that are sup- 
posed to be taking place, in consequence of the failing health of the premier 
compelling him to retire from office. This gives occasion to the introduc- 
tion of another very strikingly drawn character, under the name of Went- 
worth, who is represented as a man of splendid talents and acquirements, 
and alone capable and fitted, at the supposed period, to wield the’ powers 
of the government, but whose truly patriotic and enlightened views of policy 
are .>y contemned and opposed by the most powerful party in the 
state. The intrigues of that party succeed in ousting Wentworth for a 
brief period, during which he and De Vere make a tour together in the 
ee ; and here occur what must unquestionably be considered as some 
of the most charming and valuable portions of the work, ‘These intrigues, 
however, succeed but for a day ; and at the end of the third volume we 
find the friends returning to England, ready to avail themselves of the 
happy change which is on the point of taking place in the views of both 
of them; in the one case, by the unexpected influx of a fortune and influ- 
ence, which at once put him on a level with the object of his love, and 
destroy the restraint which had hitherto prevented him from avowing that 
love and finding it returned in all its force and delicacy ; and in the other, 
by the sheer force of his talents and character, breaking down all the in- 
terested opposition which had hitherto kept him out of that power, which 
he would only consent to accept with unfettered hands. 

This hasty and most imperfect abstract may perhaps suffice to give some 
general idea of the plot of De Vere. With respect to the details and con- 
duct of that plot, shes afford an almost unbounded scope for the introduc- 
tion of those sketches of character and manners, observations on life and 
suciety, reflections on the qualities, habits, and passions of the human heart, 
and opinions and feelings in regard to general and particular moral ends and 
tendencies,—in the setting forth of all which, the author had already (in 
* Tremaine”) shown so much skill and judgment. And assuredly, in the 
pan instance he has availed himself of his materials and his powers to a no 
ess valuable and praiseworthy end: so that we can scarcely imagine any class 
orcondition of readers, always excepting the ultra-liberals, who may not be 
bettered and delighted by his lucubrations, Where, for instance, can the 
philosophic observer of nature and manners, as they reciprocally act and re-act 
upon each other, look with better success (except in real life itself) for that 
bitter-sweet food on which he so loves to regale and pamper his somewhat 
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dangerous appetite? We should be puzzled where better to direct the am. 
bitious in their inquiries (if indeed the ambitious man ever stopped to make 
inquiry) as to the true uses of ambition, and the best mode of makings 
it subservient to that happiness which is, and ever must be, the true end 
of all human endeavours that are directed by a sane mind. As to the 
lover, where shall we point out a more striking and instructive example of 
his noble ‘* art of ingeniously tormenting,” than will be found in these 
pages, where two young persons, who are expressly made for each other, 
and who know and feel that they are so, pass three whole volumes in per- 
petual and imminent peril of rendering the purity and delicacy of their passion 
the very means of subverting all its hopes? Even the unworldly among 
mankind—those single and simple-hearted people who would persuade 
themselves and us, that happiness is an end, not a means, and that the best 
way of reaching an end, is by the surest and shortest road—even these wi!| 
nowhere find (except in their own hearts, perhaps) such touching proofs 
of the value and virtue of “a contented mind,” and its proverbial syno. 
nyme, ** a continual peace,” as in the exquisite episodes of this work, en- 
titled, “* The Man of Content,” and “ The Man of Imagination.”” And 
as for the opposite of these,—* the world’s true worldlings,” even they need 
not rise disappointed from these pages ; since they will scarcely fail to turn 
to their own account those *‘ wise saws and modern instances” which Her. 
bert and Flowderdale scatter about with so different a view. Finally, even 
the mere searcher after amusement would be troubled to find it in greater 
proportion, or of a more piquant and popular quality, than in the numerous 
scenes from high life with which De Vere abounds, and which are drawn 
occasionally with a fine sense of the ridiculous, and always with a truth of 
hand that has rarely been surpassed in this class of writing. 

That no doubt may be entertained by general readers upon this latter 
(to them) most important point—we mean the mere amusement with which 
De Vere abounds—we must extract a passage or two: though, to say truth, 
we «do this in any thing but accordance with our own tastes,—since, in 
doing it, we are obliged by our limits, to pass over matter infinitely superior 
in every respect, except that of truth of delineation. We extract, almost at 
random, a passage introductory to the great Féte that is given at Castle 
Mowbray, on the birth day of Lady Constance. 


‘* Upon their return, therefore, they all took their station upon the terrace, along 
which the state rooms of the Castle opened, and which was accessible at one end by 
a flight of stone steps. At the bottom of these, the visitors who approached that 
way without driving into the great court-yard, alighted from their carriages. The 
steps of the terrace were lined by a double row of orange trees and citrons, which 
now, in full fruit, extended themselves to the door of the guard-room, where the 
lady of the Castle stood with her relations, to receive her guests. 

‘* In truth it was a goodly sight to see the gay company ascending in groups, 
and moving through odoriferous shrubs and flowers, till they arrived 2t the most 
beautiful flower of all, the youthful Constance, to whom having paid their compli- 
ments, ceremony ceased, and all was ease. 

‘*¢ It wanted an hour to dinner, and half an hour to dressing-time ; and this odd 
half hour was dedicated to the reception of such guests as, coming from town, or 4 
great distance, were to sleep at the Castle, and dress fordinner. Some of these (as 
no introduction was expected before dinner-time) remained below ; others sought 
their noble hosts. 

** Among these, the earliest arrived (she never failed of being in time) was 4 
Mrs. Oldbury, the whimsical wife of a neighbouring and reverend gentleman, who, 
from being bookish and indolent, preferred residing in his prebendal house at 
Lichfield, to either their own mansion-house on his own estate, or a town life. 
Mrs. Oldbury, therefore, was one of those amiable little aristocrats of a cathe- 
dral town, to whom we formerly alluded, as being most exact in enforcing the line 
of separation between the provincial beau monde of the Close, and the vulgar thriv- 
ing people composing the trading part of the city. Her husband was a high Tory, 
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and as firm a political supporter of Lord Mowbray as his disposition would let him : 
he was, however, too indolent or too shy to attend his public days. 


* Seldom at fete, twas such a busy life, 
But duly sent his family and wite.’ 


“ We have called Mrs. Oldbury whimsical, and surely she was so; for, being 
really as we have described her, a woman of respectable rank and consequence, who 
might have received as a right those attentions from the great and fashionable 
which really well-bred people never refuse where they are merited, she seemed to 
prefer suing for them as an alms, by a pertinacity of humiliation, and a too obvious 
flattery, to which a mere dependant would hardly have submitted. She watched 
the eye of a person of fashion, with a sort of feline anxiety, and calculated the 
exact advances or retrogrades in favour which she made, or thought she had made, 
with those who really were, or assumed to be, higher bred than herself. 

“+ But a very high-looking personage was presently seen mounting the steps of 
the terrace, much entangled with his travelling pelisse, which, to Lord Cleveland’s 
horror, he found to be the counterpart of his own. Colour, pattern, wadding, and 
above all, the braided Brandenburgs, were precisely the same ; only there having 
been a hot sun, the house-party rather wondered at its having been worn, Mr. 
Freshville, the new arrival, declared, however, it had been very cold, and he was 
glad to put it on. : 

« ¢ But how the devil did you come by it ?’ said the Earl, giving him a finger, 
rather than a hand; ‘I thought mine had been the only one in England, and 
it came from Paris but three or four days ago.’ 

“* Exactly the time of mine,’ answered Freshville; mincing his words, but 
with an assumption of dignity. 

“ The Earl looked displeased, and said he had already found it such an ugly affair 
that he had resolved to give it immediately to his valet. * It may, however, keep 
you warm enough,” added Lord Cleveland. 

** Both Constance and her aunt marked this little piece of insolence, but to their 
surprise, the Marchioness, who with all her rectitude, as it has been hinted, loved 
a little badinage, where she thought it fair to indulge it, was most diverted with 
the solemnity of astonishment with which Freshville received it. In fact Mr. 
Freshville’s pride was cruelly affronted as he bowed his thanks for this speech, 
which was more mortifying than it seemed: for Freshville, a new man, though 
of fortune, had made his way into most of the fashionable classes, only by the 
studied stiffness of his manners. It was not that this was exactly the disposi- 
tion of his nature; but having resolved to be fashionable, he had viewed the 
different roads to that enviable lot, and finding all others pre-oceupied, had 
pitched upon a well-pursued, though artificial fastidiousness, as the best means 
of success. All his deportment therefore was serious ; he seemed to be governed 
by rule and line; his looks, manner, voice, and speech, were wrapped up in a 
gravity worthy a Spaniard. His dress was always most fashionably exact ; he 
took snuff with peculiar grace; and his bow was as if from the height of eleva- 
tion. The speech of the Earl, therefore, was a blow to him, and a severer one than 
at first appeared. For whether from his want of pedigree, or want of genius in the 
walk of ambition he had chosen, he still was at a great distance from the enviable 
point of supreme don ton ; a distinction higher than mere fashion, of which all, even 
of the fashionable, are not always aware. 

* But Freshville, unlike many other coxcombs, had made this discovery ; and, as 
aremedy, he thought, that being admitted to the companionship of the Earl of 
Cleveland, he could not do better than become the double of that illustrious person, 
Accordingly, he copied him at least in the fastidious part of his manner, it not be- 
ing convenient to imitate his agrémens ; and not only in London, but even in 
Paris, he employed the same tailor. On the present occasion, therefore, the French 
operator had only (according to a general order when any thing particularly rich or 
new had been commissioned by Cleveland) obeyed his instructions ; and hence the 
travelling pelisse. : 

** Lord Cleveland, however, soon resumed his good humour; for in fact Fresh- 
ville was his devoted follower in politics, and not only gave him his own vote in 
parliament, but often aided him in elections,—all which was cheaply repaid by 
Cleveland, though sometimes in a manner unpalatable to his pride, by suffering his 
political, to give himself the airs of a fashionable friend. 

““* T have just received a letter from him,’ said Freshville one day, on the eve of 
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a ball which Cleveland was about to give at Richmond. ‘I wanted to ge to Par 
but he says h st have me: indeed, I k he cannot do witho , st 
) ys he mu € me n eed, - now he cann outme. This isa 
little unreasonable ; but it is a debt of friendship, and I suppose I must pay it, still, 
it is really a great bore.’ 

** The sufferance of such language by the Earl, secured Freshville’s vote upon 
every question during the whole of that session. 

‘* A landau now drove up, from which landed a gay bevy of a mother and daugh. 
ters, who challenged all eyes. These were the females of a family nothing less thay 
Right Honourable. Mr. Partridge, the father, had advanced through a long poli. 
tical life to his dignity of a Privy Counsellor; which, in truth, was enjoyed much 
more by his wife and daughters, than himself ; for it had been bestowed upon him 
— of (not letting him down, but) gently pushing him out of an appointment of 
value. 

“* The lady of this gentleman had the misfortune (as Harclai once shocked her by 
saying) to be the daughter of an Irish earl, though nowise connected with Ireland, 
He called it a misfortune pretty much upon the principle of the Lady Lydia Loller, of 
Addison, whose chief reason for desiring to be sent to the infirmary for bad temper 
was, that she had the misfortune to be a lady of quality married to a commoner, Itis 
very certain, that the inequality of birth and connexions, to say nothing of disposi. 
tions, between Mr. Partridge and his lady, occasioned some little mortification to the 
latter, and a great deal to her daughters ; as they, through their mother, looked to 
be considered among the first ranks of fashion; while, through their father, they 
were reduced to fear (for they did not confess it even to themselves) that they might 
be thought a little too plebeian. This must account for the extreme jealousy which 
both mother and daughters showed, lest their pretensions should be called in ques. 
tion; and, in particular, for a sort of studied and contemptuous distance, at which 
they all agreed in keeping persons either on a level with their father’s family, or 
any way approaching to rivalry with themselves. 

** Both Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Partridge were the great allies of Lord Mow. 
bray, who had more than once entreated their assistance in doing the honours of his 
Castle parties, and putting the natives (as Lady Elizabeth called them) into good 
humour with his lordship. 

** As, however, her ladyship, and still more, her daughters, were really of ex. 
tremely high monde, and the higher, from being reduced sometimes (for the reasons 
above stated) to fear it might be disputed, this was a favour not absolutely con. 
ferred without sacrifice. Lady Elizabeth, who had points to carry with Lord 
Mowbray, and was moreover his relation, consented to it with tolerable grace; but 
her daughters were by no means so complying. For though they liked the Castle 
parties sufficiently, it was, perhaps, more because they there felt themselves to be 
members of a privileged few, who could indulge in the exaction of almost divine 
honours from the many, than because they felt under any obligation to submit their 
cloth of gold to the cloth of frise of country families. The political considerations 
which led to it, they were too young to understand, or to care for them if they 
did. Their mother had indeed given them very proper lectures upon this sub- 
ject, which they heard with about as much attention, as they heard all other lec- 
tures, to which in the course of their education they had been obliged to listen. 

‘* This party had now begun to ascend the terrace steps, and Lady Elizabeth 
passed through the lane made for her at bottom, bowing to those of her acquaintance 
whom she recognized, with distant condescension, till she reached the high person- 
ages who waited for her at top. Her daughters (two in number) followed her, with 
a most assured air, seeming to think that several persons who saluted them as they 
passed, were mere statues, whom it was not in the smallest degree incumbent upon 
them to notice. 

“« They were in a very fashionable deshabille de voyage, consisting of loose travel- 
ling gowns of scarlet, well trimmed and flounced, and clasped with gold. The face 
of one at least was blooming, and the figures of both tall and striking ; of all which 
advantages they seemed to be fully sensible. There was, however, a difference be- 
tween them. For, while Miss Zephyrina, the youngest, was sweet seventeen, the 
eldest, Miss Partridge, was at that uneasy (we had almost said unhappy) age, when 
the world pronounces a lady’s girlhood to be gone, and the patient is not dispose 
to agree in the decision. What that age is, we dare not say ; for it is different in 
different subjects, and every one must apply it for herself. ¢ J/n’y a qu’un printems 

dans Vannée,’ says an old French proverb—and Miss Partridge thought so too ; but 
then she also thought that the prinéems lasted longer with her than it did with any 
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body else. In short, that bloom and alacrity of spirit, which render a young girl 
- ing to herself and others, had left her; and she had not (yet) acquired 
those other graces, from sense and manner, which, by making a woman more es- 
timable, cause her to be infinitely more attracting, 

« Nothing pleased the elder Miss Partridge so much as when she was classed 
with her sister, under the name of ‘+ the girls.’’ She was fond of telling stories 
wherein her father would say, * Come along, girls ;’ or talk of his girls; and she 
was even once known to be civil for ten minutes to a man she had determined to 
cut, because she heard he had spoken of her as a ¢ charming girl.’ 

« These sisters advanced with a quick step, laughing loudly with one another, 
and staring through their glasses at the persons who made way for them, to the 
right and left. 

* De Vere, who met their view, was honoured with most radiant smiles; 
while, as to Harclai, who was standing ky him, and perfectly well known to them, 
they almost laughed in his face. But the attraction of the great magnet, the fa- 
mily party above, increasing (like other attraction) in increased proportion as 
they approached, they were at last drawn into its focus with irresistible velocity. 

“ But, horrible to relate! Mrs. Oldbury, whom they had settled in their way 
down not to speak to, was almost close to them; though, having watched long, 
and in vain, for their eyes, which were somehow or another always averted, she 
was forced to console herself as well as she could, by talking to her neighbour, the 
unpretending and happier wife of the clergyman of Mowbray. 

“In time, however, and by dint of most pertinacious endeavours, Mrs. Oldbury 
succeeded so far as to nestle x fn to the objects of her envy and admiration, and 
deprived them of all pretext to avoid returning a part, at least, of the very low 
curtesy she made them. But having now advanced with an absolute threat of 
conversation, these daughters of fashion and ill-breeding looked at their watches, 
and declaring they had not a minute to lose, scudded away to their room to dress ; 
leaving Mrs. Oldbury in possession of mamma. 

“ Lady Elizabeth, to do her justice, carried off the misfortune with fortitude ; 
and knowing that Lord Mowbray had reason for courting the Oldbury's in the 
country, as well as that Mr. Partridge had reasons for courting Lord Mowbray in 
town, she deigned to speak several sentences to Mrs, Oldbury, one of which actu- 
ally was, ‘ Is that pretty-looking young woman with you, your niece ?’ 

* Mrs. Oldbury was charmed ; and beckoning her niece, she was presented to 
Lady Elizabeth in all due form, Nor did the high town lady leave it, even here ; 
for looking at Miss Oldbury, with the utmost force of condescending protection, 
she added, ‘ I hear you are very accomplished, and play, sing, and dance, as if 
you had never been out of London.’ 

* Miss Olbury blushed, and made a modest retreat behind her aunt, who almost 
bent double with acknowledgement ; when Lady Elizabeth, sidling off to Lord 
Mowbray, whispered him, loud enough to be heard by Lady Eleanor and Constance, 
and all but loud enough for Mrs. Oldbury herself, ‘ There, my Lord, you surely 
owe me something for that. I think I have complied with your wishes to a 
tittle.’ . ® - 1 7 

*“ While, therefore, Constance, on the arm of her father, moved through the 
throng, in order to be presented to her country neighbours, a ceremony which she 
went through with exquisite grace, the Misses Partridge crowded round the Mar- 
chioness and Lady Eleanor ; and with the still more powerful support of the two 
noble Lords, and Freshville, and Clayton, formed a coterie which was considered 
by Mrs, Oldbury and others of her class, as the Garden of Eden, which they all 
would have rejoiced to enter, had it not been guarded by the flaming sword of Ex.. 
clusiveness, which precluded even the attempt. 

“ Harclai, however, had more courage, and, presuming on a very old acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Partridge, (we will not absolutely acquit him of malignity in the 
adventure,) broke without ceremony into the circle, and with not very welcome 
familiarity, inquired of Lady Elizabeth after the health of her husband :—possibly 
this might have been borne, but he added with sufficient abruptness to be more 
than very disagreeable :— 

‘I was sorry to hear he had lost that fine appointment he had. I suppose he 
considers the Privy Council as a sort of kick up stairs.’ 

“ The provoking coolness, and possibly designed coarseness of this speech, were 
heightened by his taking out his snuff-box and feeding his nostrils with a most de- 
termined air of remaining where he was. 
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** Another gentleman now approached the forbidden circle, who occasioned stil] 
greater dismay, not only to the Partridge family, but to some of the male wizan, 
who defended it. This was Sir Bertie Brewster, another ambitiewr, whom Le Save 
has described as one of those bons roturiers, whom the king converts into qa « mee. 
vais gentilhomme, par d'excellentes lettres de noblesse.’ And yet, if originality o 
design and perseverance in pursuing it, can entitle a man to the praise of geniys 
he was one of the most considerable geniuses of the age. | : 

* This gentleman, being the son of a great manufacturer of that day, was, for 
his sins, smitten with the love of great people, and the court. How to get among 
them, was a question which might have puzzled a less aspiring man than himself. 
however, his father being dead, his first step was to dispose of all his commereia| 
concerns ; his next, to whitewash himself as well as he could by a title. He trieg 
in vain for a baronetey, but luckily being made sheriff of the county, where 
among the potteries, he had an estate, he succeeded for a knighthood. It was 
going up with an address that first kindled his love for the Court, which he wor. 
shipped afterwards like an idol. No levee, or drawing-room scarcely ever took 
place without seeing him, sometimes in embroidery, sometimes in his militia coat, 
surrounded by persons of superior rank, not one of whom he knew, much less 
dared speak to. 

“ Htre, however, he had a resource which we confess was original, and hespoke 
that felicitous genius on which we have so deservedly complimented him. For he 
fell upon the happy expedient of engaging in a sort of make-believe acquaintance, 
by inducing people to suppose that he saw friends at a distance whom he did no: 
see, and received bows which he did not receive. With these, therefore, he pre. 
tenaed to engage in an interchange of nods and smiles; nay, a * How do you do, 
my Lord ?’ has frequently been heard to escape him in a low voice, as if he could 
not prevent it, though the noble addressee was (luckily for Sir Bertie) so far of 
that he knew he could not hear him, 

** But there was another still finer trait in his history, which made us both call 
aad think him aman of genius: we mean the manner in which he acquired the 
aristocratic Christian name of Bertie, by which he was latterly known. We say 
latterly, because (believe it who will) the name given him by his plain and primitive 
god-fathers, was the plain and primitive one of Bartholomew ; of which growing 
ashamed, somewhere about his seven-and-twentieth year, he actually applied to the 
bishop of the diocese to know whether it might not be changed, and was mortified 
to be told that no power in Christendom could effect it. He therefore made a 
virtue of necessity, and remembering that in his extreme youth, the long, old, 
scriptural Bartholomew had been, per syncopen, shortened into Barty, the tran- 
sition from that to the noble name of Bertie was so easy, that he contrived not 
only to call himself, but to make his friends designate him also, by that high sound. 
ing appellation. He was even knighted by it, by the sovereign, and was so re- 
corded in the Heralds’ College when the fees came to be paid: and thus originally 
vamped up, he was now universally known by the name Sir Bertie Brewster. 

** Upon the whole, this personage reaped some of the benefit which surely his 
genius and perseverance deserved ; for, by dint of his regular appearances at Court, 
he at least got his name enrolled in those high lists of fame—the lists of the per- 
sons who frequented the drawing-room. He even obtained a bowing acquaintance 
with two or three old lords, one of them absolutely of the bed-chamber, and once 
had the glory of being serviceable even to the Partridge family themselves. This 
happened when their coach broke down in drawing up to the gate of the palace, 
when, alas! no acquaintance was at hand, and it was impossible to get chairs 
for so many. To complete the ill-luck it rained hard, and the crowd prevented 
their making their way back. In this emergency, their ill (and Sir Bertie's goot) 
star ordained, that his own fine roomy coach stopt the way. It was impossible not 
to offer it, and scarcely possible not to accept it, and Lady Elizabeth and two of her 
daughters were thus conveyed to Berkeley-square in the carriage of Sir Berve 
Brewster. 

‘** We may be sure, a circumstance so joyful did not fail to be blazoned to the 
world. It appeared in the finest colours of a Court Circular, in all the papers o! 
the next day. What was worse, the incident produced a call of inquiry; cards 
were left, which Mr. Partridge was forced to return ; and, worst of all, Lady Eliza- 
beth was obliged by her husband to send an invitation for her earliest rout, (it Wa%, 
luckily, when few people were in town,) which Sir Bertie joyfully and thankfully 
came tif y miles from the country on purpose to attend, ‘Tis very true, that none 
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of the Misses Partridge spoke a word to him, Mr. Partridge very little, and Lady 

Elizabeth less. But he went early ; stayed to the very last; and made himself fa- 

miliar with the face, air, and dress, of one or two persons of fashion, who hap- 

pened at the time to be in London. 

« Such was the redoubtable person who now approached the females of the house 

of Partridge, and (to their horror) with all the ease and intimacy of an old acquaint- 
ce. 

a The young ladies had no resource but to turn their backs upon him, which 
did as suddenly, and with as much precision, as a rank of soldiers ordered to 

face about ; so that Lady Elizabeth was forced to bear the brunt of the attack, as 

she had just sustained that of Harclai.”’ 


It is scarcely possible, under present circumstances, to close our notice 
of De Vere, without alluding to the numerous political scenes and characters 
which it includes, and to the singular and striking manner in which some 
of those scenes and characters find seeming prototypes, not only in the 
present day, but _ at the present moment. The remarkable and mo- 
mentous struggle for political power which is going on now, while we write, 
is described in the pages of De Vere, as if with the pen of prophecy ; and 
several of the mental qualities and attributes of the principal character who 
is engaged in that struggle, are shadowed forth with a force and spirit of 
resemblance, that can scarcely be supposed to result from accident: though 
the correspondence in regard to mere events can only have been fortuitous ; 
since the novel must have been finished many months ago. ‘The truth is, 
that, in regard to character, the author of De Vere has painted,—in the par- 
ticular instance just alluded to, as in almost every other,—chiefly from what 
he has seen, felt,*and observed. This is one of the great merits of his work, 
and one from which its chief value arises. A// the characters in De Vere 
(and in ** Tremaine” too) are drawn from real life; but none of them are 
drawn from real persons. And in this important particular, among many 
others, it is, that ** De Vere” and *‘‘T'remaine” differ from, and rise im- 
measurably above, other productions which have lately attracted popu- 
larity. Any painter can make a likeness, and one that almost every body 
who knows the original shall recognize ; but to paint a work that shall possess 
an historical and moral truth, is a very different matter, and achievable only 
by a real artist. This is done, not by imagining, but literally by copy- 
ing, real traits and features, but so putting them together, that though every 

rtshall be true to nature, and consistent with itself, yet the whole shall 
oe ideal work. And this is what the author of ‘* De Vere” and ‘* Tremaine”’ 
has done in various instances; and, in so doing, has shown his unquestion- 
able title to rank among the true Historical Painters of manners and human 
nature. 


TO LOVE. 
After the Italian. 


Ou, Love! e’en in thy happiest hours, thou art 
A troubled dream of restless hopes and fears, 
A scorching fire that feeds upon the heart, 
Blanches the cheek, and fills the eye with tears. 
Ah! but for thee how many a joyous spirit, 
Now crush’d and quell’d, had still been light and free— 
How many a gentle heart, that well might merit 
A happier fate, hath been undone by thee! L. 
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THE OPERA BOX.-NO., II. 


Sir Felix Dilletante enters a box on the pit lier, deposits his brown fy,. 
lined pelisse—throws himself wndolently into a chai, and takes out his 
glasses from their case. 

Sir Felix. Foregad, a most excellent house! As I live, a most 
pulous pit! Galli proves an irresistible loadstone ; and the pert anq 
pretty Fanny seems to have friends. I am all impatience to hear my 
old Paris acquaintance. Quite sure he must take—so much science 
and so grand a voice! What a charming contemplation is an Opera. 
pit in breathless expectation of a wonder !—the bustle of dandies jy 
the intersecting alleys—the serenely placid composure of elderly mu. 
sicals who have settled themselves on the second row—the whispers of 
the cognoscenti—the animation of the ladies in the choice of seats— 
the rapid increase and concentration of the mass—the final occupation 
of every inch of room! 


Enter the Marquis and Marchioness of Trent. inf 
Marchioness. Ah, Sir Felix! you are a true connoisseur, I see, and 





are determined to be intime. We ourselves are unfashionable to- . 

night, and mean to hear “* La Gazza Ladra” from the beginning. The i” 

overture, [ am told, is very brilliant. ; ad 
Sir Feliz. Had your Ladyship been living twenty years ago, you ot 

might have been considered vulgar in coming thus early ; but I assure 

you it is now a different matter. Then the pit was never full, at least ot 

never to such an excess as you now see. No one thought of taking = 


his seat till about ten o'clock or later. Now indeed all must present 
themselves early, or they will get no room either for sitting or standing. b 
This, at any rate, is a proof of some improvement in the administration 
of affairs, for [ am loth to think that it is merely the consequence of an ; 
advanced state in the musical taste of what is so complacently called 

“ the discerning public.” ‘The fact is, that the opera, exclusive of the 
ballet, is better managed now than it was formerly, when Righi and 
Mad. Collini were the everlasting hero and heroine of the Dramas 
which were set to the drowsy music of Guiglielmi and Nicolini. 

Marquis. Yes; with poor Colombati shivering and shrieking about 
the stage. 

Sir Felix. Even Billington, Grassini, and Viganoni, in Winter's 
delicious Opera of Proserpina, failed to attract such houses as we now 
see. It was that splendid creature, Catalani, who first brought about 
so alarming and vulgar an innovation on the indolent decorum of the 
King’s Theatre as a struggle at the pit doors. I shall never forget her 
first rush upon the stage in Portogallo’s Semiramide (a finer work, by- 
the-by, than Rossini has given us on the same subject) nor her swell- 
ing and triumphant and qucen-like paces, when she sang the exulting 
air * Son Regina.” She looked as if possessed, not merely by the 
towering spirit of royalty, but by something even more lofty :—one 
might have taken her for a vision of Cybele, or an incarnation of the 
wife of Jove. 

Marchioness. It seems to be not the least of Catalani’s achieve- 
ments that she should have turned our sarcastic friend here into 
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an enthusiast. Positively, Sir Felix, you are getting quite rheto- 
rical. 
Sir Felix. I thought that your Ladyship had sometimes spoken of 
me as a preux chevalier. But the recollection of Catalani always puts 
me in raptures. Upon her secession the audience relapsed into their 
old easy and migratory state; one individual would monopolize a 
whole bench in the pit for nearly an hour, when he would depart either 
on an excursion to the gallery, to some remote box, or to the Jabyrinths 
behind the scenes, secure on his return to the pit to find his original 
seat, or some other quite as good ; and thus it continued even under 
the united Queenships of Fodor and young Miss Bartolozzi, and the 
subsequent government of Bertinotti Radicati, notwithstanding the 
taste of the latter lady for the noble school of Mozart. We should still 
have the same convenient room, were it not for Ebers’s eternal novel- 
ties, which force every body night after night into the house. 

Marquis. Pasta is the chief glory of his administration. 

Sir Feliz. Certainly. Even Catalani, with all her grandeur, was 
inferior to Pasta. Indeed, in tragedy, Catalani’s chief merit consisted 
ina certain stateliness and regality.k—She could not, lke Pasta, pe- 
netrate the mysteries of nature, and lay bare to onr view the human 
heart in its simple graces, its sorrows, its weaknesses, its love, its pa- 
rental yearning, and its untutored dignity. Catalani commanded our 
admiration; but she had no dominion in our heart, nor did our tears 
obey her bidding. 

Marchioness. We must positively procure Pasta’s return, if for no 
other reason than that she should inspire Sir Felix yet further, and 
make him write a poem. 

Sir Felix. Tt would be in vain, Madam, I assure you. If female 
beauty and genius could have transformed me into a poet, your Lady- 
ship knows that I should long since have been a rhymer. My literary 
propensities are confined to reading, which, I take it, is far pleasanter 
than writing. Your Ladyship, as a blue, will no doubt be celebrated 
in “ May Fair.” 

Marchioness. Do tell me, Sir Felix,—have you seen any thing of 
that poem? What is it like? What is it about? Do you know the 
author ? 

Sir Feliz. To all your questions, I have only one answer. I must 
not violate the confidence reposed in me. 

Marchioness. Ah! that is all very well, and very diplomatic, Sir 
Felix ; though I really believe that you yourself are the author. But 
take care what you are about. We shall find abundant means of 
plaguing you. 

Sir Felix, No doubt. 

Marquis. One of the pleasantest books I have lately seen, is “‘ The 
Sketches of Persia.” 

Sir Felix, Extremely so: you have of course read “ De Vere.” 

Marquis. Certainly. 1 know Mr. Ward very well, and dined with 
him last week. Peel tells me that he is astonished beyond measure at 
the picture drawn in “ De Vere,” of the present most extraordinary 
state of the administration, though the novel was written long before 
the illness of Lord Liverpool, and consequently when nothing of what 
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has since happened could have been anticipated. Some of the latte, 
scenes of ‘* De Vere” comprise, indeed, a most remarkable prophecy 
complete in all its parts. ‘The wonder is in every body's mouth, ‘| 
questioned my friend Ward, as far as I could venture, in the hope of 
obtaining some elucidation of the mystery, but he declares that the C0- 
incidence is purely accidental, though he admits 

(The conversation now takes a private turn, and gets rather persona) 
about some of the old Ultras,—female as well as male. We shall, there. 
Sore, close the box, and leave the party to the undivided enjoyment of their 
scandal.) 





The evening of the Twenty-first.—A Box in the Second Tier.—Present, 
Lady Augusta Manners, Miss Julia De Lisle, the Honourable Euston 
Cambray, and Captain Birkett.—Time, the Second Act of Pietro, 


Birkett.—( After vehement applause.) How admirably that duet was 
executed—Bruvi! Bravi! I shall never cease applauding, I an; so 
much enraptured. Curioni acquits himself well, and Galli is magni. 
ficent—Bravi! Bravi! 

Lady Manners. Admirably executed indeed. How extremely well 
Galli acts !—What dignified and majestic feeling! I never saw a face 
capable of more powerful expression. Did you observe the depth of 
gloom which overshadowed his brow, after the denunciation of venge. 
ance, by Pietro, in the first act? It was very fine. 

Cambray. Your Ladyship may remember comparing him in Fer- 
nando to Napoleon. I have heard the same observation made fre- 
quently since your discovery. 

Lady Manners. 1 am not surprised. The resemblance in the 
upper part of the face is very striking. Galli is a very handsome 
man ; not, I confess, of the common order of beauty (of beauty, in- 
deed, he does not possess a particle); but as far as an interesting in- 
telligent marked face goes, which is quite sufficient to authorize my 
assertion, he is a very handsome man. 

Miss De Lisle. I should agree with your Ladyship entirely, if he 
had not disfigured himself with those frightful moustaches, and those 
most portentous eyebrows. 

Birkett. Your’s is not an Ottoman taste, fair Lady, in which whiskers 
are indispensable, and beetle brows of inch latitude a sine qua non. 
Galli, it must be owned, is truly Turkish in that particular. But to 
pass from his external qualifications, what do you think of his voice, 
Euston? Do you like his singing as well as Zucchelli’s ? 

Cambray. Much better; and knowing, as you do, my high opinion 
of the former, you will appreciate my praise. His voice is magnifi- 
cent. It rises and falls, and swells in its modulation like the waves of 
the sea. At last it bursts forth in one strong overwhelming gush that 
carries all before it. 

Miss De Lisle. Bravo, Mr. Cambray!—extremely well. What 
would I give for my note-book? Why you are quite an improvtisatore. 
I once heard Coleridge the poet talk of something he had seen much 
in the same large style. , 

Lady Manners. Mr. Birkett, you are quite an Opera oracle. What 
intelligence have you of novelties and debuts ? 
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Birkett. Abundance. A new singer is engaged ; a great beauty, Sig- 
nora Something Brambilla. She is quite a counterpart of, only hand- 
gomer than, Toso. Brambilla is from the same school, the Conservatorio 
of Milan, and of course a pupil of Banderalli. Puzzi tells me she is 
an exquisite creature. No doubt we shall have all the town after her. 

Miss De Lisle. How delightful! What will she appear in ? 

Birkett. In the Semiramide with Pasta. (At least, so I have 
heard.) It is now in rehearsal under Galli’s surveillance, and will be 
produced with great splendour. 

Cambray. 1 must say we never had a season of such fu/fi/ment as the 
present. Ebers deserves great praise. He has difficulties in abundance 
to encounter: so many people to please; so many tastes to consult; 
my Lady This to accommodate, and my Lord That to oblige ; Signora 
So and So to engage, and Signor Somebody to arrange with. When 
engaged, they are all the most captious, rebellious, discontented, ca- 
balling set in the world; giving, infinite trouble, and being care- 
less of every one’s convenience except their own. ‘The other day, you 
know, Caradori refused to second ‘Toso, leaving the manager in the 
lurch with Biagioli, who, by the by, acquitted herself very well in her 
part ; so well, that it is not easy to find out what we gain by the ac- 
cession of Caradori. In some of the scenes of La Vestale, Biagioli’s* 
singing was of a very fine kind. Indeed much more to my taste than 
the style of Caradori. 

Miss De Lisle. Captain Birkett, is there any truth in the report of 
Toso being about to be married to Puzzi ? 

Birkett. Most undoubtedly; the thing is settled. It will take 
place some time, [ believe, in the course of next week. What a happy 
little fellow he must be! positively L quite envy him. She is such a 
superb creature : 


Toso is music’s brag, and must be heard 
In courts, in feasts, and high solemnities. 


You will find the rest in Comus. I wish she was not quite so tall, for 
at present there is no looking into her eyes, which are the finest, al- 
ways excepting those of Miss De Lisle, | ever beheld, and her tenue 
so extremely proper and perfect, that I cannot sufficiently admire her. 
What a pet she is of the Countess St. Antonio’s! She seems quite to 
have adopted her, chaperuns her—dresses her—introduces her, and 
all that. In short, they are inseparable. La Toso, however, will not 
be spoiled, for the Countess is a charming person, the best-natured and 
most amiable creature breathing, to say nothing of her comeliness, 
which with me, you know, is every thing. 

Lady Manners. Well, I trust Puzzi will make a good husband. He 
has got a treasure. At Lady Flint’s the other evening, she was the 
admiration of the whole room. Worcester never took his eyes off her, 
and the General haunted her like her shadow. 











* Madame Biagioli is, if we are rightly informed, the wife of M. Biagioli, late 
Professor of the Italian Language in the College of Louis Le Grand at Paris, 
and Editor of an edition of Dante, with ingenious and learned notes. Madame 
Biagioli is a lady of very good family. 
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Miss De Lisle. What has induced my little friend, Fanny Ayton 
to go to Drury Lane? For her own sake I am sorry for it, for I fea, 
it will not advance her reputation. I say sorry, because she is q {), 
vourite of mine, 

Cambray. J know not. She is a little unaccountable thing. )fqj, 
adieu ! Mesdames, 1 have a call or two to make. 

(Exit the Honourable Euston Cambray 

Birkett. Almost all the people one cares to see, are in the Boxes 
to-night. The beauty and the chivalry of England’s capital. Some 
of the New Administration, too. The new Lady Chancellor in he 
high Box, removed from vulgar gaze. You agree with me in thinkins 
her a very fine woman—n’est-ce pas, Miss De Lisle ?—dresses so very 
well, and has such extremely beautiful eyes, and the darkest of ,jj 
possible hair. Do you know, I frequently lose my heart to a curl, 
re-acquire it by a mouth, abandon it again to a chin, and irrecoverably 
lose it to an eye; especially if it be as large and as dark as Lady 
Copley’s, or Miss De Lisle’s. 

Lady Manners. Your saving clause was quite requisite, Captain 
Birkett. 

Birkett. What very pretty French hats Lady Augusta Wentworth 
and her sister wear. I like them better than the Miss Chambré’s ; both 
of them, however, are very much to my heathenish taste. I am glad 
to see the Duchess and the Princess here. They are quite ornamental 
to the Opera. The Princess Esterhazy looks very beautiful beside her 
Lord—very beautiful indeed—a monstrous fine woman! Lady Gwy. 
dir is ever interesting; one of the most ladylike women in the worid, 
So, the Marchioness of Clanricarde honours us with her presence, 
What a pensive, pretty, blue-eyed, fair-haired creature! Who would 
not bend the knee to one so sweetly, softly fair? Miss De Lisle, 
qu’en pensez vous ? 

Miss De Lisle. That she is perfectly beautiful. See, she is chat- 
ting with Lord Bristol, whose sweet daughter is sitting near him. 
What a very pretty creature! as fair-haired as the Marchioness. 
What a dear little bouquet she has got! Quite a Saxon sort of face. 
One could fancy her the daughter of Rowena. 

Birkett. I can echo your praises, but as the curtain has fallen 
some minutes, with your Ladyship’s permission, (to Lady Manners,) I 
will just take a peep at the arrangements behind the curtain, and leave 
the field to the influx of men who are just making their entrée. 


Captain Birkett takes his leave. A number of Fxquisites make ther 
appearance. The subject of Galli’s performance is reconsidered ; Toso re- 
admired, &§c. §c. §c. At last, Lady Manners and Miss De Lisle are 
escorted by their Exquisite friends, through the private room, to thar 
respective carriages. 
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Ir was not long after this period a report was spread, that in the burgh 
of St. Peter there was another woman possessed by a devil. She was 
supposed to be sO because she refused to see the priests, and because she 
attacked them with blows whenever they had the imprudence to present 
themselves before her. ‘The curate was sent for, and carried me along with 
him. On entering the chamber of the supposed demoniac, we found her in 
bed. As soon as she saw us, she uttered a thousand imprecations against 
the curate, who ordered the devil within her to lift up the left hand. The 

ssessed woman, however, instead of lifting her left hand, lifted her right, 
and applied therewith a vigorous blow on the cheek of the exorcist. The 

r conjuror was obliged to bear this in patience, lest he should suffer in 
the public opinion: but he afterwards revenged himself for it in a most cruel 
manner, as we shall have occasion to see. At last, the exorcist seeing that 
the devil did not yield to any of his conjurations, and that the woman being 
in her shift only caused a great scandal to the beholders, he sent for the 
officers of the Romish vicar, for the purpose of conducting her to the Holy 
Office. As soon as they arrived, they seized upon her, though she defended 
herself vigorously, and distributed several blows among them. At last, 
however, they stopped her mouth with a handkerchief, tied her hands, 
forced her into a coach, and carried her off to the Inquisition. When the 
young woman was taken away, the curate turned to me, and asked me, 
whether, during the time of the exorcism, I had fixed my gaze upon the 
ssed woman. I replied that I had looked ather. “ Did you experience 

any more than indifference from looking at her?” said he.—* I did.”— 
“ And do you not know that in doing so you have committed a mortal sin ?” 
—“I fear I have.’—* It is but too true,” replied the curate, “and if by 
chance you were to die now, you would be necessarily and irrevocably 
damned. Nay, for having looked at that woman a moment in her exposed 
state with the eye you did, you would have been condemned to gaze upon 
the devil quite naked during a whole eternity—the devil, I say, whose ugli- 
ness is so great, that no serpent, or wild beast, or reptile, or monster, ap- 
roaches him in hideousness. Know, then, that this woman is not possessed 
y the devil, though he tempts her to commit those enormities in order to 
seduce others into sin, as it has happened to you. See what you have gained 
thereby.” I began to cry, and entreated the curate to confess me immedi- 
ately on our return to our own parish. In short, we were scarcely arrived 
at the church, when I began to confess ; but while he was exhorting me 
earnestly to turn my eyes away from such sights, there came into my head 
avery droll idea. I could not help thinking, that if I felt pleasure in look- 
ing at the lady, the curate, it was most likely, did not gaze upon her with 
indifference. This thought was, doubtless, rashly conceived ; it was asin of rash 
judgment, and of course ought to have been confessed : but how could I ven- 
ture to mention it to the confessor ? Commit a sin in the very confessional ! 
And what a sin! No less than that of conceiving the minister of God 
capable of committing the same sin of which he was accusing myself! I felt 
all the enormity of my offence, but did not know how to set about avowing 
it. After a great many attempts, I concluded by saying to the confessor, 
that I had still one sin more to acknowledge, but that it was one so great 
that I did not know how to declare it. The confessor told me to be under 
no difficulty about acknowledging it, because God, who read our hearts, 
knew it already, and that it was a folly to blush at relating to a man that 
Which we did not scruple to do in the sight of God. I accordingly took 
courage, and told him plainly the notion which had entered into my head— 
that while he was sprinkling that pretty woman with holy water, I could 
hot help fancying that he must have experienced the same feelings as I did. 
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He blamed me for my hasty judgment, and added: “ It is true, we are mey 
and for that reason feeble and fragile ; and of course such a sight cannot hy. 
quite indifferent even to a priest. But you know that we are all consecrateq 
to the service of God, who assists us in a special and peculiar manner to 
resist sin.” He then gave me various examples of priests and saints who 
had encountered all kinds of temptations from women, but who, instead of 
falling, had converted their seducers. 

After having thus addressed me, he gave me absolution, and presented 
me with a chain covered with little spikes of iron. As a penitence for my 
sin, I was to wear this chain round my waist whenever I went to bed. ] 
put this chain about my body that evening on retiring to rest, but I soon 
found that the girdle was not the cincture of love. I had scarcely put 
it on, when the points entered my flesh, and far from being able to sleep, | 
experienced pains so acute that I was forced to take it off. However, [ was 
not to pass the night without wearing the chain about my waist, and after 
having profoundly reflected on the means of reconciling the penance imposed 
on me if my confessor, with the necessity I felt for sleeping, 1 took some 
pieces of cloth and wrapped them about my chain in such a way that I could 
wear it without its pricking me. I felt a little annoyed at my confessor for 
having omitted to mention to me this method of wearing my penitential 
chain without feeling pain; but I soon excused him in my own mind, when 
I reflected that the thing was so plain of itself, that he must have thought 
me an idiot if he had supposed it necessary to remind me of it. ) 

A short time afterwards having gone again to confess, the first question 
which the curate put to me was, if | had undergone the penitence which he 
had last prescribed to me? I told him I had; upon which he expressed 
great satisfaction, for the penance, he remarked, was rather severe, but that, 
if he had found | was unable to endure it, he would have softened its 
rigour. However, since I had been able to endure the pain, it was clear 
that my strength was equal to it ; and that I must continue to sleep with 
my girdle fifteen nights longer. I assured him I did not at all find the 
penitence a difficult one ; that indeed I did not feel quite at my ease the 
first time of putting it on, and that, nevertheless, | had slept pretty well; 
and that now I was habituated to it, and that in fact I did not suffer 
from it at all. “ How is that possible?” cried the confessor: ‘ your com- 
plexion and skin seem to me very delicate; then how can it be that the 
points of the iron have not entered your flesh? Why, such spikes would 
penetrate even the skins of peasants, which are harder than those of 
asses.” —** They would have torn mine to pieces too,” replied I, “ if 1 had 
not wrapped them up in cloth: without this expedient I should not have 
been able to sleep a single minute. If I have been able to undergo the 
penitence, it is to God that I owe it, for he it must have been that inspired 
me with the idea of wrapping up the chain as I did.’ The confessor 
looked at me with anger and astonishment, and cried out,— What do you 
call the inspiration of God? Is it thus you style the fraud you have em- 
ployed to render illusory the penitence prescribed by your priest? Say 
rather it is the devil who has put this idea into your head. It was precisely 
because I knew the iron spikes would prick you that I had them put on the 
chain. Had it not been for this, I should have given you a woollen band, 
or a silk riband to put round your body. Learn that it is only by mor- 
tifying our bodies that we can save our souls.” I begged pardon of him 
for my invention, and requested him to impose on me a penitence as severe 


as he pleased, provided that I could sleep at night—a thing quite out of 


the question with the chain which he had given me. The curate then gave 
me another penitence, which consisted in lashing my back with a scourge 
with spikes at the ends. This 1 was to do every Sunday before going 
bed until the blood flowed: 1 was then to put tobacco and pepper into 
the wounds which I should inflict upon myself: and this, the priest assured 
me, was a remedy which was certain to cure them in a very few minutes. 

I found from some enquiries relative to the woman who had been exe 
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cised at St. Augustine, that she had been a servant, to whom the curate 
had taught a little Latin, in order that she might make replies in the farce 
of the exorcism. I also enquired about the other pretty woman, for whom 
{ had had the misfortune to incur penitence, and was informed that after 
being carried to the Inquisition she still continued to abuse the priests, and 
was as disobedient as ever to the exorcists: that the inquisitors had made 
her undergo the torture, in order, as they said, to deliver her from the devil ; 
put finding her incorrigible, they chose to pronounce her mad, and in conse- 
quence despatched her to the Strada della Lengana, where the madhouse 
stands. The poor woman, however, was no more mad than possessed ; 
however, as the inquisitors thought proper to say so, they tied her hands 
and feet and imprisoned her in a aliady chamber. Seeing how she was 
likely to be used, she thought it now advisable to change her manner, and 
assumed an air of the greatest calmness. She talked with the female keeper 
in the most sensible way imaginable, begged her to remove her chains and 
grant her a little liberty ; assured her that she was not mad, as had been 
asserted, and that she did not merit nor require such treatment. At first. 
this was supposed to be only a lucid interval ; but the keepers of the hospital 
finding that she continued the same peaceable conduct and talked in the 
same rational manner, she was allowed the full use of her limbs, and the 
confessor was assured that the woman might be confessed, as she was now 
completely cured. ‘The priest at first hesitated to visit her, apprehending 
a treatment similar to that which the exorcist had suffered ; but, being 
assured of her complete recovery, he ventured into her room. The woman 
allowed him to enter, and even to approach her ; but the instant he began to 
talk to her, she flew upon him in a fit of fury, and seized him so firmly that 
it was with great difficulty they could disentangle him from her grasp, in 
which he had been half-strangled. After an attack of this kind it may 
easily be imagined that the young woman was anew placed in irons, and 
treated as downright mad. The female keeper was exceedingly distressed 
at the error of which she had been the occasion, and asked the woman why 
she felt such an aversion to priests. She replied, a priest had caused her 
ruin ; that a priest had been the source of all the evils she had suffered, and 
which she was then suffering ; that she was not mad, but that if they did not 
wish her really to become so, they must not allow a priest to come into her 
reserce, for that she would treat them all in the same manner. The keeper 
earing her talk calmly, and being desirous of having an opportunity of 
examining more at leisure the state of her mind, and of learning the parti- 
culars of her story, invited her to breakfast with her, ordered her chains to 
be taken off, and allowed her entire liberty. The woman, rejoiced to find 
some human creature who felt compassion for her woes, willingly related her 
melancholy story. 

She was born at Albano, fourteen milesfrom Rome. At the age of twelve 
she lost her father and mother, and was left in the hands of a priest called 
Matteo, who had been the confessor of her parents. The entire object of 
this re had been for many years the seduction of the unfortunate 
girl, who easily fell a victim to his arts. For some years she lived with him 
incomplete solitude, or rather imprisonment, within the walls of a small 
house ; but at length the priest grew weary of her, and having seduced 
another and a still younger girl, he determined to disembarrass himself of 
the first, and procured an old woman who was devoted to him, to propose to 
the girl another lover. She shuddered at the proposal ; and her seducer, 
finding that he could not succeed in his object, treated her with the utmost 
insult and neglect, and finally deserted her. In her despair she flew to the 
confessional: there another priest threatened her with irremediable damna- 
tion for having been an accomplice in sin with one of the ministers of God, 

hers came to her house, a inflicted upon her insults of various kinds: 
at last her anger and despair were taken for demoniac possession, and the 


priest who came to exorcise her, had been treated in the way I had wit- 
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nessed. She had then been carried to the Inquisition, and from thence to 
the madhouse. 

I ought here to mention that these particulars of this poor woman's 
history were not known to me at that time; 1 became acquainted with them 
afterwards, through the brother of the female keeper, to whom the woman 
was in the end married. 

The reader may judge from what I have stated how completely the minds 
of the young were imbued by the priests with religious absurdities and pre. 
judices, when all at once the lights of science and of reason, at the time of 
the French Revolution, broke suddenly on the chaos that overwhelmed the 
Country of the Fine Arts and the Tomb of Liberty. 

All the young men of the time were now anxious to learn the great truths 
of which they had been suffered to remain ignorant. They absolutely de. 
voured the books which contained them. Then it was that we saw spring 
up, with a rapidity quite astounding, a striking contrast between our past 
ps a and the new doctrines. Then it was that the questions of the 
licentiate Zapata succeeded to the reading of the Latin homilies, political 
conversations to our paters and rosaries, military exercises to religious pro- 
cessions, the protection of the laws to the tyranny of the Inquisition, and 
lastly the philosophers to the exorcists. 

My father, who, as I stated at the commencement, was a slave to the de- 
spotism of prejudice and early habits, saw with pain the rapid progress | 
was making in the new principles; and the agreed I subsequently 
formed with the French still more contributed to annoy him. He had fre- 
quently recourse to the fables with which my head had been stuffed while it 
was empty of good sense ; but neither devils nor phantoms, nor the image of 
Pelagio himself, had any longer power over me: and I believed in no other 
purgatory but my father’s own house, where I suffered all the torments of a 
martyr on account of my new opinions. 

But things became still worse when I was emp)oyed in the suppression of 
the convents, and when I attempted to open my father’s eyes to the in- 
stances of injustice and oppression which the priests not only authorized but 
actually committed. So many young ladies cloistered during their whole 
existence, without any other cause than the ambition of their parents, who 
sacrificed one daughter to increase the fortune of another, destined to marry 
some great lord and thus heighten the rank of the family alliances! What 
a delightful spectacle it was to see these victims of pride and interest tear off 
the veils they had been forced to put on, with the same transports of joy as 
the slave casts off his chains! And what a contrast this presented to the 
old religious ladies, and the prioresses who had exalted themselves into 
queens, and who now lost all the sweets of the most absolute dominion! 
What a contrast it was to those priests who had exerted all their sacred in- 
fluence to condemn a young girl to a convent, under the pretext of securing 
her eternal salvation, by withdrawing her from the seductions of the world, 
and who afterwards Soak advantage of her conscience to abuse their power 
over her! Unhappily my father saw not with the eyes of the understand- 
ing: faith, blind faith alone, enlightened the darkness of his way. 

On the departure of the French, the Court of Rome hastened to restore 
old things, to resume its ancient influence over the minds of its emancipated 
population, and to recommence its vexatious endeavours to prevent all con- 
nexion whatever, especially all secret associations, with our deliverers, or 
among ourselves ; in short, to revive again the “social order” of bigots and 
serviles. The secrets of families were again sought to be penetrated into. 
For this purpose the agency of the priests was again brought into action. 
All the curates, confessors, and ecclesiastics in Rome, of whatever rank, 
were charged to acquaint themselves with the conduct and opinions of every 
family in Rome, and of every individual of which those families consisted. 
Each curate was to have a list of all his parishioners, in order to be able to 
render an account of their behaviour, and particularly to ascertain if they 
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were scrupulously exact in performing the duties of good Catholics. If any 

rson neglected his duty at Easter, he was immediately excommunicated ; 
and in that case no one durst frequent his house, lodge under the same roof, 
nor even look at the individual. This misfortune happened to myself at 
Easter. 1 was far from suspecting that the curate of our parish had his eye 
upon me, and I did not think of going to communicate, when a friend came 
to inform me that my name was posted on the gate of the church as an in- 
terdicted person, and that it was to remain there until I had performed my 
religious duties. I instantly flew into a rage, and went to the curate: | 
reproached him warmly with his conduct, and told him that the religion of 
Christ did not authorize defamation of any individual, especially in a country 
where prejudice abounds, and where the mob is governed by the most absurd 
maxims, and false and ridiculous sentiments. I added that I was aware that 
the curate himself was not the dupe of these doctrines, and that he knew 
within his own breast that he attached no greater importance to my fault 
than I myself did. 

The curate saw that I was in a furious passion, and thought it best to 
allow me to speak without interruption. At last, seeing that I waited for 
his answer, he said with the utmost coolness, ‘‘ My son, what you have now 
been saying is quite sufficient to cause your complete ruin, if 1 were disposed 
to denounce you to the holy office ; but I am too kind to do this ; and as I be- 
lieve that you can with a little reflection see what risks you have run, I am 
willing for this time to forgive you, on condition that you go to-morrow morn- 
ing and repair your neglect of the obligations of a Christian. Unless you do 
this, I tell you plainly that the reparation of your fault no longer depends 
upon me ; for in acting as I have done, | have only obeyed the commands of 
my superiors, who have rigorously imposed this duty upon me.” I began to 
think that after all the curate might not be so very culpable in the affair: 
and seemg the necessity of reconciling myself with him, I made him the 
best excuses I could with regard to the language I had used towards him. 
The next day I remedied the matter by performing my devotions: but af- 
terwards I got rid of the thing by means of a little money, having be- 
come acquainted with several women who confessed very often and carried 
ona sort of trade in selling the tickets they obtained of the priest each time 
—a ticket which every parishioner is obliged to show in order to keep in the 
good graces of his curate. 

The circumstance I have just alluded to occasioned great regret to my 
father. I saw that, in spite of his paternal affection, he was greatly annoyed 
at my conduct, and that my principles gave him a very bad opinion of me. 
On my part, I suffered fully as much from seeing him so obstinately attached 
to his ancient prejudices. Our friends and the priests, who were constantly 
on his side, annoyed me continually with their sermons. I was, moreover, 
destitute of employment ; all those who had served under the French, being, 
after their departure, dismissed from their places under government. 

All these domestic troubles, joined to the tyranny of the government, and 
to a state of idleness which I could not endure, made me determine to quit 
the paternal roof in my own country, and I accordingly proceeded to Naples. 
It is not my intention here to give the memoirs of my life: therefore I only 
allude to this journey for the purpose of relating an anecdote which was told 
me three days after my arrival there, by a person of indisputable credit. 

Among all the saints, male and female, who are daily working miracles at 
1 om the Madonna del buon Consiglio had been for some time in the 
highest credit, having recently cured many of; the sick, lame, &c. &e. As 
often as one of these unfortunate persons recovered his health through the 
benevolent intercession of the favourite Madonna, all the populace flocked 
to the church in a body, bearing offerings of silver, ornaments, &c. &c. which 
the servants of the said Madonna never refused, but applied to the — 
of keeping the poor believers in the saint’s good graces. It happened unfor- 
tunately that in the last miracle she had wrought, an unlucky spectator 
chanced to recognize in the person of the lame man who was waiting the 
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cure of the Madonna, the coachman of the President of the Vicaria oe: oj 
the tribunals of Naples). Without staying for his miraculous cure, he in. 
mediately proceeded to inform his master of what he had seen. He tolq 
him that he had met with his coachman in the street, at a little distaneg 
from the church, supported upon crutches, and making the most grievous 
contortions of face; that he had searcely entered the church when he 
attracted the notice of all the auditory by the exclamations which he 
addressed to the Madonna for her assistance ; that the curate had approach. 
ed him and exhorted him to fervour in his prayers and faith in the infinite 
voodness of the Madonna, and recommended the people to join their solicita. 
tions to those of the poor lame man, who pretended to weep. The presi. 
dent, who could fel believe the story, left his affairs and hastened to the 
church of the Madonna, to verify the fact with his own eyes. He had been 
previously persuaded that the Madonna worked miracles, but he had no 
sooner arrived at the church than he was undeceived. He saw his coach. 
man, with his arms raised to heaven, and sustained by crutches placed 
under his arms, making all sorts of grimaces and shedding burning tears, 
‘The curate stood near him, and after some prayers he told him to have faith 
in the Madonna, and to throw away his crutches: the coachman pretended 
that he durst not deprive himself of their support, but at last he threw them 
away, and lay down on the ground. The priests present then advanced, lifted 
up the lame man, and placed him on his feet, of which he made good use in the 
sight of the astonished multitude to prove his cure. When the farce was 
over, the curate conducted the coachman to his house, where they ate and 
drank together in the sight of the faithful. The president in the mean time 
addressed himself to the minister Medici, to whom he related all he had 
seen. ‘The curate was immediately sent to finish the digestion of his meal in 
a prison, together with all his accomplices, except the coachman, whom his 
master reclaimed. The rogue, being questioned by his master, confessed 
that he had played the part of a lame man several times, and that the curate 
mid him twenty ducats atime. However, the clergy employed all their 
interest to hush up the affair ; and as it was not the interest of governnent 
to divulge it, the matter was enveloped in mystery. The curate, who had 
enriched himself by his depredations, set out for Spain, and soon after the 
miracles recommenced in other churches. 

I did not remain long at Naples. After various vain attempts to procure 
myself some employment, I returned to Rome. I there had the good for- 
tune to meet with a person well known in the higher circles, who treated me 
with great kindness. He informed me that since my departure all the affairs 
of government were decided at the house of the Marchioness of V——, and 
that, if L wished to have any employment, it was absolutely necessary that I 
should pay my court to her. At the same time he offered in the most 
obliging manner to facilitate my introduction to her, and the following day 
he presented me. 

It was not long before I clearly saw that the lady in question was in reality 
the dispenser of the favours of all the great men in place. The first day 
that I was at her house, I saw there all the mitred adorers of the Court of 
Rome. 

This was a new school of the world to me. I shall not here describe the 
effect which the awkward attentions of these saintly men to the lady pro- 
duced upon me, nor the scandal which they caused in the world. I shall 
content myself with remarking that I never saw such odd-looking person- 
ages, with a more comical appearance, or more singular manners, than these 
sighing adorers. ‘Their drollest appearance, in the eves of the malicious 
Marchioness, was when they threw themselves at her feet to catch a glove, 
which she had purposely let fall. She tormented them with various tricks 
of this kind, and indeed seemed to feel a malignant pleasure in making them 
resemble as much as possible a pack of spaniels taught to fetch and carry. 
For my own part, aided by the counsels of my friend, and seeing that some 
little attentions on the lady's side authorised me to speak, I at last ventured 
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to hint to her, that my fate depended altogether on one of her glances. She 
did not make me wait long ; for the following day she had the goodness to 
send me a note addressed confidentially to the Cardinal Calcagnini, contain- 
ing a recommendation of me so strong, that it very speedily procured me a 
lace. 

1 have only spoken of my return to Rome, and of my introduction to 
Cardinal Caleagnini, for the purpose of relating an anecdote of this prelate, 
of which the dénouement is certainly one of the finest tricks that ever was 
played off on the ecclesiastical government. 

Monsignor Caleagnini belonged to one of the richest and most dis- 
tinguished families in the country, and bore the title of Marquis of Milan. 
He was still young when he returned from his travels; and as soon as he 
arrived among his family, his parents wishing to have a son in the church, 
cast their eyes upon him. Without consulting his inclination, as is often the 
case in Italy, they succeeded by means of their influence and wealth to get 
him nominated prelate, and moreover a considerable place in the law. 

The young prelate, who did not much like the trade he had taken up, 
was net very scrupulous about his duties; and consulting only the tastes 
which he had received from nature, boldly overleaped all the barriers of 
decency and public opinion, and began to lead a kind of life more distin- 
guished for its splendour and luxury than its piety. His amiable manners, 
his information, and his rank, aided by the efforts of those friends who were 
interested in the continuance of his debaucheries, contributed to turn the 
eyes of the world from his conduct ; and his father, blinded by the desire of 
seeing a cardinal in his family, furnished him largely with the money which 
his expenses demanded. He had led this profligate life for a considerable 
time, and with the most perfect impunity, when a certain Madame Majatti, 
a young woman of seventeen, and of striking beauty, dazzled the eyes of the 
youthful prelate. It was well known at Rome that this young lady hadalready 
received the attentions of the hereditary Prince of Bavaria, and that he had 
procured for her husband, through the Cardinal Gonsalvi, a pension of twenty- 
five crowns per month. This same worthy husband had, after the departure 
of the Prince of Bavaria, cast his eyes on Monsignor Caleagnini ; and awe na 
that the latter wanted a maitre dhotel, presented himself at his palace with 
his wife on his arm. As he required no other recommendation than that of 
being the husband of so pretty a woman, he easily obtained the place. 
Monsieur Calcagnini lost no time in declaring himself the cavalier servente of 
his new conquest, and commenced his career of liberality by presenting her 
with a magnificent equipage, and placing her establishment on a footing 
worthy of the rank of her benefactor. 

In the mean time the public began to talk of the new liaison of Monsignor 
Calcagnini, especially as he was seen daily in the carriage with her, and at 
her house, without the least regard for public opinion. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this apparent intimacy, the public was wrong to talk: for Madame Ma- 
jatti was not a woman to disobey the instructions of her husband, who in- 
sisted, as a preliminary, that the Cardinal should settle upon him a pension 
for life of sixty crowns a month. Upon this the connexion became stronger ; 
and to such a length did the folly of Monsignor go, and his affairs became 
such under the management of the ingenious Majatti, that Calcagnini in- 
curred the censures of the government. The public scandal became so into- 
lerable at last, that the cardinal vicar summoned Monsignor Calcagnini, and 
reproached him vividly with his excesses, assuring him that, if he did not 
keep within due bounds, he would be most certainly punished. But these 
remonstrances had but little effect on the impassioned prelate. At the 
same time the curate of Madame’s parish summoned her husband before him, 
and signified to him that if he continued to receive Monsignor Calcagnini at 
his house, and to authorize the irregularities of his wife, he would be con- 
strained to adopt harsh measures. Majatti, trusting to the influence of the 
Prince of Bavaria and of Monsignor Calcagnini, treated with as little cere- 
mony as his master the menaces of the curate. 
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All this interference on the part of the authorities served but to increase 
the scandal, and as no farther order was observed than before by eithe, 
party, the Cardinal Vicar in anger determined on adopting more efficacious 
measures. For this purpose he sent for the Major della Piazza Secea, anq 
ordered him to proceed at ten in the evening to the house of Majatti, to 
arrest the husband and wife and all who should make any resistance, and 
imprison them in the new dungeons of the Strada Giulia. The Major did 
not fail to do his duty, and at the hour appointed went to Majatti’s house 
alone, in order to make no noise. There he found Madame at the piano 
Monsignor sighing by her side, and the husband snoring on a sofa. The 
appearance of the Major surprised them ; and all at once asked him what he 
wanted. But he did not give them much time to ask questions. In a few 
words he informed them of the orders for the arrest of the interesting cou. 
- ; intreating them at the same time to make no resistance, in order that 
1e might not be compelled to summon assistance. 

Monsignor indignantly said that force should never insult a house which 
he honoured with his presence: but the Major very speedily made him silent 
by intimating that, in case of remonstrance, he might share the fate of his 
Dulcinea! He accordingly took the safer way, and departed. The husband 
attempted to urge his high interest, and his wife shed her more prevailing 
tears ; but all in vain! The cruel Major loved his duty too well to yield. 

The next morning Monsignor Calcagnini waited upon Cardinal Gonsalyj 
to demand reparation of the affront which he had received: but Gonsalyj 
told him that he could not interfere with the actions of the Cardinal Vicar, 
and that all he could do was to endeavour to mitigate the punishment of the 
two Majattis ; who were three days afterwards exiled from the Papal states, 
and took shelter in Tuscany. 

In the mean while Monsignor Calcagnini, inconsolable for the loss of his 
belle, and indignant at the affront which he himself had received, ventured 
to complain to the Grand Vicar himself; and told him that he considered 
the treatment of the Majattis, which he had authorized, as an insult offered 
to himself. This style of complaint, and the haughty manners of Calcagnini 
himself, offended the Cardinal Vicar to such a degree, that he ordered Men- 
signor a month’s confinement in the Convent of St. Andrew della Valle. 
This last affront altogether overthrew the patience of the young prelate, and 
determined him to go to the utmost extremities in order to obtain satisfac- 
tion. At the same time he wished to withdraw himself from the power of 
the Roman government. In the mean while the Archduke Michael of 
Russia arrived at Rome ; and Monsignor Calcagnini thought no means more 
likely to obtain his object than his nomination to the rank of a superior 
Russian officer, if he could procure such a favour, through the interest of his 
friends, from the Archduke. The latter, finding that Monsignor Caleagnini 
was backed in his efforts by many of the highest nobility in Rome, made no 
hesitation of sending him the commission of Colonel in the service of his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. Monsignor immediately sent for a 
tailor, and ordered the uniform of a colonel in the Russian army. A short 
time afterwards he found means of escaping from his convent ; and trans- 
forming himself into a Russian colonel, * abandoned to the Jews the whole 
of his ecclesiastical wardrobe, on condition of their selling about the streets 
every article of his church habits and equipments. He was no longer anxious 
to hide himself, knowing that he was now under the protection of Russia. 
But Cardinal Gonsalvi and the Cardinal Vicar took the affair so much to 
heart, that they sent a message to the ambassador to inform him of the facts 
of the case. The only answer they got, however, was that his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia had granted the rank of colonel to the Marquis of Milan 
at his own request, and did not care whether he had previously been an 
ecclesiastic or not. es 

The Marquis of Milan lived a month longer at Rome, in order to enjoy his 
revenge, which consisted in making every one laugh at the expense of the 
sacred college. The persons who suffered most on the occasion were the 
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unfortunate Jews, who were imprisoned for a long time in recompense for 
having profaned the sacred habits of an ecclesiastic, by selling them in the 
streets to their own profit. 

A short time after this scandalous affair, the political fermentations which 

ed the revolution of Italy, again began to menace all the church insti- 
tutions. At last the revolution of Naples burst forth; and the interval 
between it and that of Piedmont furnishes us with only a long list of unjust 
rsecutions, of revolting vexations, and base intrigues springing from the 
vile agents of Papal tyranny and of Austrian despotism. 

My readers know with what rapidity the events of that time succeeded 
each other, and what was the fate of all those whu took part with liberty. 
Some suffered an ignominious death ; others are still groaning in dungeons ; 
and those who had the good fortune to escape the gaoler and the execu- 
tioner, are now wandering over the earth, and suffering all kinds of pri- 
vations. 





BRUTUS BEFORE PHILIPPI. 


Ir is the high midnight, 
No solitary star 
Casts through the gloom a languid light 
Upon the fields of war, 
Where sleeping soldiers lie, 
Who sha!] not sleep again, 
And the night-clouds sail sullenly 
Over the armed men. 


The lonely sentry stands 
Leaning upon his spear, 

And thinks of scenes in distant lands, 
And wishes day-dawn near ; 

The camp hush’d fearfully 
Seems dreading day begun, 

As guilty prisoners doom’d to die 
Dread the returning sun. 


But he the daring chief 
Is in his tent alone ; 
No sleep his senses brings relief, 
His living sleep is done,— 
His dream of libert 
Is well nigh pass d away, 
His hopes from aspirations high 
Must all be quench’d to day ! 


His silent lamp is dim, 
His soul is steep’d in thought— 
Will home and freedom be for him, 
Or must he drink the draught 
Of Cesar’s slavery — 
Of a vain victor’s chains!— 
Shall fortune from his standard fly— 
What then for Rome remains! 


That was an awful hour !— 
Earth’s freedom on it hung— 

He felt what language hath no power 
To put into the tongue: 
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He felt no selfish fear, 
For he with Rome could die ; 

But Rome’s unborn in throngs appear 
Before his fancy’s eye. 


He sees the Cesar play 
The tyrant’s antic game, 

Sees patriots led in yokes away 
‘To bend the neck of shame: 

Yet wherefore should he fear ? 
Victory may still be his ; 

His cause is by the Gods held dear— 
Perhaps by the Destinies. 


Around him as he sits 
‘The canvass walls wave slow, 
As with a breeze that intermits, 
And yet no breezes blow. 
Ile slowly lifts his eyes, 
A phantom form is there— 
A sister of the Destinies 
With horror-striking hair. 


“Who art thou—what the sum 
Of thy commands on me ?” 

“ IT am thy evil Genius come 
Again to gaze on thee.’”’* 

“Tis well!” the chief replied ; 
The phantom pass'd away— 

And Rome with iron bands was tied, 
And Brutus died that day ! 





PARENTAL SOLILOQUIES. 
Scene I, 
No. —, Berkeley Square. 
The Marquis of Gormantown’s dressing-room. 


Hour—half-past eleven at night. 


The Marquis, solus (in a purple silk douillette—slippers—his neckloth 
thrown aside—holding with both hands his left leg crossed over hus 
right knee, eyeing stedfastly an expiring fire, and after a sigh saying)— 
Let me think—it is now six years since poor dear Lady G. left me 

the sole charge of my three girls, and here they are still, and as far as 

I can see, little hope of their getting off. No man in decent circum- 

stances has thought about them even! and as to the other ragamuffins 

whom they are pleased to encourage, I count them for nothing ; I have 
done my best to understand their dispositions, and to ascertain their 
capacities—have had Velluti for Margaret—Prout three times a week 
all last spring for Georgiana, and two courses of Foscolo for Anne— 





ee 


* The writer has used a little more licence here than the story in Plutarch will 
bear him out in doing, blending the two appearances of the spirit together. 
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never grudge them a box at the Opera—am the last to propose 
coming away from the balls—in short, I have discharged every duty of 
a father, and yet cannot get my children off my hands ! 

First, there is Margaret—an excellent girl, but people don’t seem to 
find out her value. What can be sweeter than her voice, prettier than 
her figure, more enlivening than her hearty unrestrained laugh; yet 
there she is, still helping to crowd the family-coach, still coming upon 
me for 150/. annually of my small income, pinched enough as it is; 
and I begin to despair now, for she has got into her head a wild sort of 
romance about Charles Borradaile—that reckless young fellow, who 
goes on drinking and doing all that is most unmarital, without giving 
a spark of thought to Maggy; well, she is a good girl though, and I 
wish I could see her at the head of a good establishment—-( 4/ter looking 
round to see tf the newspaper is on the table, rings the bell) \ cannot 
think why they will not leave the newspaper alone. 

(Enter Sampson.) 

Lord G. Sampson, I request you will.not be in such a hurry to 
take away the Courier—bring it here. (Sampson goes out—while he is 
ubsent, Lord G. continucs in the same position, occasionally patting the calf 
of his leg.) 

(Re-enter Sampson with the newspaper.) 

Samps. The Currier was in Lady Margaret’s room, my lord. 

(Exit Sampson.) 

Lord G. What can the girl want with the Courier! She was not 
at dinner to-day, and her sisters said she had a bad head-ache. I 
should hardly have thought poring over the cramped type of a news- 
paper the best cure—( After putting on his spectacles, custs his eyes over 
the paper) Whew! what have we here! (reads) ‘‘ Married—Friday— 
special licence—St. George’s—the Hon. Charles Borradaile, of the 
Scots Greys, to Miss Fortinbras, only daughter of the rich jeweller of 
that name.” Well, this explains poor Madge’s loss of appetite— 
(After a short pause) On the whole I am very glad of it. Now she 
will see the ill effects of attaching herself to a young scapegrace like 
that—a pennyless fellow too! Much luck I wish him with his 
rich bride—what a service of plate the fellow will have out of the 
shop! I hope now she will have the good sense to look out for some 
suitable partner for herself. I think Castlemaine would not be sorry 
to take her—he is an oldish chap, to be sure. 1 remember his coming 
to Westminster just before | left it; but then I understand his pro- 
perty is in admirable order, and altogether 1 think he would make her 
a capital husband. I'll ask him to dine here next Saturday. (Jere 
Lord G. changes his position, by putting down his left leg, and leans back 
m his chair.) As to Georgy, I never could make any thing of her ; she 
is far too high-flown for me—talks of marrying no one to whom she is 
not sincerely devoted—a parcel of stuff. 1 can tell her she won't get 
me to join in her devotion! (Lord G. gets up, and takes two or three 
turns in his room, and then resumes the position described in the opening 
of the scene, excepting that his right leg ts now crossed over his left.) 1 
always thought Anne a sensible girl; and though she is the least well- 
looking of the three, I think she will make the best match for herself 
after all. She doesn’t study political economy for nothing, I suspect. 
1 have long thought she has some little plot of her own for catching 
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young Brinkelmann; I heard her the other night overpowering him 
with metaphysics—he listening in profound incomprehension of wha 
she said, and in equally profound admiration of her learning; for | 
hear he is determined to have an intellectual wife :— well it is perhaps 
going rather far into the city for a husband ; but still, when his father 
wound up his accounts the other day, I hear 900,000/. in the three 
per cents. was one of the items of his balance, and that will buy out 
most of our pedigrees. I am sure Anne is a sensible girl :—well, | 
see the fire is out, I may as well go to bed.—( The Marquis walks inty 
his bed-room, puts out the candle, and gets into bed.) 


Scene II. 


No. —, Harley Street. 
Lady M‘Taggart’s Drawing-room. 


(Lady M‘Taggart having ordered the carriage to come round, is waiting 
in seeming impatience, ready dressed to go out.) 


Lady M‘T’.—If they are so long, upon my word If am sure my dear 
little Augustus will think I am going to cheat him to-day. I long to sce 
the lovely boy. What a sweet little dear it is! I haven't set eyes on 
him for a fortnight. Amongst all the boys at Mr. Clarentini’s, | don’t 
see one that comes near him in point of looks. To be sure, he is rather 
short of his age, but then the dear child has so much natural elegance 
about him, such charming quickness of manner too, never at a loss for 
an answer, ay and a pretty sharp one too; but then, to be sure, we 
do give him every possible advantage in the way of education. Quite 
the very highest people send their children to Monsieur Clarentinis: 
there is young Lord Garnton, and the Duchess of Greenwich’s three 
boys, and the little Fitz-Orvilles. Oh! I am sure that is the way to 
bring up a boy well, and to teach him to be familiar with high com- 
pany. Sir Alexander wanted to have sent him to a day-school in the 
Regent’s Park! but I wouldn’t hear any thing of the sort; nobody 
does that, I understand: No! no! I know better what is the right 
thing than all that. Besides I couldn’t think of doing otherwise, after 
what passed last spring at Lady Merionville’s, when that dear Duchess, 
in her sweet familiar way, said, ‘‘ Now, Lady M‘Taggart, mind you 
send your boy to Clarentini’s, it is the only place.” Poor Sir Alick 
doesn’t understand those things ; but I will say for him, he has too 
much good sense to think of doubting my judgment in them. 

Well! (looking at an enormous plum-cake upon the table, carefully 
packed up in white paper, and directed to Master M‘Taggart, at Mr. 
Clarentini’s school, Fulham, with Mrs. Carraway’s kind respects) my 
housekeeper is a thoughtful soul. She is so attentive to that dear 
child. What should I do without her! I must not forget what she 
reminded me of about Augustus’s flannel waistcoats, that he must have 
them cut by degrees, and not leave them off all at once. How the 
dear boy will enjoy his cake! to be sure, Madame Clarentini told 
me that he ate all the last I took him himself, and was not very well 
afterwards; and then that odious young Rumbold teased him so about 
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it! 1 wish that boy would leave, and then dear Gussy wouldn't be 
mauled and pulled about so as he is. Big boys are always so boiste- 
rous! 1 begged him always to complain to Madame, whenever any of 
them plagued him. Well! I wish the carriage would come, for I 
want to leave my name with Lady Trentham in my way.—(Here the 
curriage is announced.) 


Scene III. 
Wilmington Vicarage. 
Archdeacon Pottinger’s Library. 
(The Archdeacon ina gouty chair, his legs wrapped up in flannel.) 


Archdeacon P.—Well, I suppose ina few days my two boys will be 
home from Cambridge for Christmas. I expect to hear from their 
tutor this morning. As to Pelham, I suppose we shall only have a 
short glimpse of him, for he must go back at degree-time. Ah, he is 
a steady fellow, I have no anxiety about him; ay, and a clever one 
too; he is sure to do well; and then he is to succeed me here—1 2001. 
a year is a pretty snug thing to begin the world with. Not just yet, I 
hope though. Ah! what a deuce of a twinge that was! (Here the 
equilibrium of the Archdeacon’s Christian endurance is so completely dis- 
turbed, that he communicates kis agitation to the writing-table, so as to 
overturn the inkstand, and to spill the ink upon the John Bull newspaper.) 
—But then his younger brother William Pitt, I don’t feel so easy 
about ; he has no great turn for mathematics, and there is no getting on 
at Cambridge without them. ‘To be sure, the bishop has promised me 
that small living of Ashdown for him; but that will be but 400/. 
a year, when the tithes are forced up to the utmost. I made some 
favour of giving my vote to the Solicitor-general at the last election, 
and they say he is a likely man enough to be chancellor! Well, | 
shall make no bones of asking for something, if he is.—(The Arch- 
deacon’s servant brings in the letter.)—Ay--there is the Cambridge 
post-mark, I see. Now for some tidings of the young academicians.— 
(Reads.) 

Coll. Cam. 

Dear and Rev. Sir,—-It is with great regret that I communicate to 
you that yesterday Mr. Pottinger jun. met with an accident which is 
likely to confine him to his room for some weeks. Having impru- 
dently ventured in one of those dangerous vehicles called tandems, he 
was overturned near Barnwell, in consequence of the foremost horse 
having taken the alarm at some object in the road and refused to obey 
the control of the reins: Mr. Pottinger jun. was precipitated to the 
ground with considerable force, and sustained a severe shock in the 
shoulder, but dislocation did not take place. I am afraid that it will 
not be possible to give Mr. Pottinger sen. an exeat, as the time for 
going into the senate-house so nearly approaches ; he is by no means 
master of his Euclid, and is so backward in his algebra, that I fear he 
will have great difficulty in obtaining his degree. 

I am, dear Sir, with much respect, your faithful servant, 
Tueropotis CAPPERSON, senior tutor. 
P.S. Ishall shortly trouble you with the quarterly college bills of 
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the two Mr. Pottingers. 1 think it right to mention that Mr, Po. 
tinger sen. has in the course of the last term drawn upon me for 50) 
over and above the regular allowance which you wished him to receive 
— The Archdeacon drops the letter, being seized with a violent paroxysm 
of the gout.) 


Scene IV. 


The corner house of Russell Square. 


Street. 


Mrs. Serjeant Frampton’s bed-room.—(a rushlight burning, and 
Mrs. Serjeant F. sola, sitting up in her bed, 





Door opens into 


Mrs. Serjeant F. Heigho! it does not signify, but I cannot get to 
sleep! Ever since the Serjeant has been on the circuit, I have been in 
constant anxiety about our Alicia—I am sure she will be off some of 
these days with young Collinson! What a thing it is to have only one 
child: I half think sometimes that it would be better to have none a 
all :—to think of the trouble this dear child has given us first and last! 
For the three first years after she was born I didn’t feel sure that she 
wouldn’t turn out to have a decided squint—and even now I think she 
has a kind of a cast—nothing disagreeable though—and then the Ser. 
jeant took it into his head that she would stutter !—and now after all 
the pains that we have taken, and all the care with which we have 
watched her, she wants to throw herself away upon this idle fellow! 
He is only just called to the bar, and of course can’t make any thing 
for years to come; besides, I hear he never did any thing whilst he was 
a pupil; for he was in Mr. James Field’s chambers, and I made Mrs. 
Field ask her husband about him—and he says he didn’t learn a word 
of pleading with him—and the Serjeant tells me no young man can get 
on at the bar who is not a good pleader. Let me try and remember 
where it was that Alicia first became acquainted with him—(a pause— 
Mrs. Serjeant F. nods as if drowsy)—I think it was at the Solicitor- 
general’s—or was it that day that we dined with the Chaff-Wax?- 
(another pause—Mrs. Serjeant F. nods again)—or, perhaps, at Mrs. 
Prothonotary Long’s ?—( Mrs. Serjeant F. imperfectly drawling cut the 
last name, drops into a gentle sleep.) 


Scene V. 
No. —, Old Broad-street. 


Messrs. Gosmauchick, Furbish, and Co.'s Counting-house. 
Mr. Alderman Gosmauchick’s Private Room. 
Quarter past ten A.M. 


Mr. Ald. Gosm.—(looking at his watch)—-I cannot think what makes 
Furbish so much behind his time this morning. I begged him to be 
punctual too; for I am in such a hurry to strike our bargain about my 
Heleonora and his Halgernon—they’ll make a pretty pair, for he 1s a 
steady lad that, and a stylish-looking young fellow too. 

Well! I’m sure a man has no slight job in ‘and that ’as seven children 
to look Aafter and to think about—not but what I can come down pretty 
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‘ansomely for hall of them, but still I likes to do the thing genteel—why 
—there was Sir Christopher Blossom married his Aeldest girl last year 
to Lord Happleby—why, the wedding was well enough, to be sure, 
but the thing wasn’t done felegant, to my mind—now my notion Ais, 
the morning that Heleonora is to be turned off, to slip a draft for 
10,000/. between two slices of bread and butter, and lay it in her plate 
at breakfast—this I mean to be Aextra, and after that, I think Furbish 
can’t say I ’ave’nt hacted ’ansome by him. 

I suppose we must hask the Obbses to the wedding—(Here the 
alderman is interrupted by the entrance of his partner Mr. Furbish, with 
a large roll of papers indorsed.—Draught of Marriage Settlement of 
Algernon Furbish, Esq. with Miss Eleonora Gosmauchick.) 


Scene VI, 
Ciare Street, Clare Market. 


(Mr. Andrew Richie, the Tobacconist, sitting in his back parlour, with 
a glass of toddy before him.) 


Mr, Richie.—(his lane.) —Weel, weel—I sall may-be no leeve to see 
Bonny Cupar again, but I wuss to insteell intil Jock’s mind the pro- 
priety of his aye keeping up a regular correspondence wi’ his aunty 
Jean in St. Margaret’s Wynd. I’m thinking the auld lass will hae 
some to gie awa, and she maun be near-hand upon seeventy-four—at ony 
rate, she has the yaird down by the road gaun to St. Aundrews, which 
was never defeeshent in berries—very fine berries they had used to be, 
too—and then wha kens but she might mak owr to Jock that very 
house in the Wynd—weel duve I mind the house, though it will sune 
be saxteen year past sin’ [ was there !—wi’ that bonny Jargonelle pear 
growing up forenent Baillie Thoms’s gable—mony a cauld night hae | 
walked up and down before the Baillie’s house to see if my Effie, puir 
Jock’s mither, would come out for a bit crack wi’ me. I did nar dar’ 
speer for her, for the Baillie was a dour body—Ou! he's a canny lad 
that Jock—he’s just a perfect comfort till me, and now that he’s gaun 
to be a flesher, I’ve na doubts that he’ll be a thriving man. He’s 
nane of your wild stramashing chields—na, na! he gangs to the kirk 
baith fornune and afternune as constant as ony of the elders themsels, 
forbye whiles attending the exerceese in the evening :—-I dinna mind of 
the day when I could say that I hae seen Jock ony-ways fou—’deed 
he is a wise-like lad; and that lass that he ca’s his Sall, and that he’s 
aye gaun a-courting, is a weel-faurd lass and a weel-guided yin too—it 
was but yestreen the puir fallow said to me wi’ tears in his een,—‘ In- 
deed, father, if I could but marry my Sall, and had a corner-shop, 
and three South-downs to begin with, I should be a tight little covy !” 
I wuss the lad didna speak wi’ siccan a rank English accent. But ae 
thing I am sure sertin of, and that is, be his language what it wull, 
Jock will aye speak the truth and shame the Deil! 
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A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, BY A BRITISH OFFICER.—No, jy 


ImMepIaTELy after our capture, and as we passed along the American 
line, the whole of their Indian force, consisting of about a hundred men and 
the first we had hitherto beheld in the enemy’s ranks, suddenly appeared 
before us. With the knowledge we possessed of the Indian character, their 
utter disregard of all authority, and the almost impossibility of restrainin 
their barbarous usages, there were few of the officers who did not expect to ex. 
perience in themselves a repetition of those atrocities of which they had more 
than once been pained and unwilling spectators. Much to our surprise, how. 
ever, instead of warriors with eyes expressing a thirst of blood, and hands 
upraised to wield the murderous tomahawk, we beheld a body of men, on 
whose speaking features might be traced the deepest sympathy and com. 
miseration for our fate. Several who had been at Amherstburg previous to 
the war, and had had daily opportunities at that period of seeing both off. 
cers and men, smiled and alles their heads in token of recognition as we 
passed, and the general conduct of the whole, as they stood calmly leaning 
on their rifles, was confirmatory of the fact long since conveyed to us, that 
the services of these men, under the American banners, were entirely com. 

ulsory ; they having been reduced to the necessity of preserving the 
ives of their women and children, detained as hostages in the United States, 
by an appearance of devotedness to the cause of a people for whom the 
natives have ever entertained the most rooted and unqualified aversion, 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, it would be an injustice to the character 
of General Harrison not to state that every precaution had been taken by 
himself, and that, any attempt at the wanton destruction of prisoners would 
have been visited by him in the severest manner, so that had the Indians 
even evinced a hostile bearing towards us, the conviction of their being 
rendered completely subject by their numerical inferiority to the American 
power, must have had the effect of curbing, if not wholly repressing, their 
natural ferocity—an advantage, which for the sake of humanity it is to be 
regretted we never sufficiently possessed, since it will be recollected that the 
warriors attached to our division were more than trebly superior to us in 
numbers, and many of them taken from those wild and ungovernable hordes 
which knew no law but their own will, and held the whites, both friends and 
foes, in the most sovereign contempt. 

The officers were received by General Harrison and Commodore Perry, 
who had volunteered his services on this occasion in the capacity of aid-de- 
camp to the American commander, with a politeness and cordiality which, 
while reflecting credit on themselves, proved no less gratifying to their 
prisoners. Our troops had not tasted food during the day; a circumstance 
of which General Harrison was no sooner apprised than he caused several 
bullocks to be instantly killed and distributed. Neither the victors nor the 
vanquished were in possession of a single tent; and as the evening drew on, 
enormous fires were kindled in the forest, around the principal of which we 
remained grouped during the night, squatted like savages on the ground. 
Large pieces of meat were thrust on pointed sticks, and held before the fire 
until sufficiently warmed to be eaten without inconvenience, and these, un- 
accompanied by the luxury either of salt or bread, were devoured with no 
common appetite, the young Aids-de-camp of the General kindly officiating 
as cooks, and supplying our wants in succession. 

The American bivouac was kept in a state of constant alarm during the 
night, by repeated slight attacks on the part of the Indians, who, although 
dispersed in the first instance, were speedily enabled by their familiarity 
with the woods to reunite in small bodies, and renew their desultory warfare. 
At a late hour a detachment of horsemen that had been despatched by the 
governor of Kentucky in pursuit of General Procter, returned in undisguised 
ill-humour at the ill success attendant on their mission. Mounted on an 
excellent charger, that officer had fled early in the engagement, and was 
eonsequently at the outset much in advance of his pursuers ; but encounter- 
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ing numerous obstacles in the haggage-waggons and gun-carriages which 
obstructed his passage into what is called the Twenty-four Mile Wood, at a 
distance of five leagues from the scene of action, he had not made much pro- 
gress in the deep heavy road by which it is intersected, when the Kentuck- 
jans appeared at its skirt. Despairing, however, of eventual success, as their 
horses had become incapable of much farther exertion, and deeming the 

itive considerably more in advance than he actually was, they here 
conshed the pursuit ; and after plundering the waggons, returned to the 
main body of the army. Fortunate was this circumstance for General Proc- 
ter, since the - ahrnet: HH had sworn his destruction ; and General Harrison 
assured us that, however deeply he might have deprecated and lamented the 
act, no quarter would have been given him. Impressed with a false idea 
that the several cruelties inflicted on their countrymen by the Indians had 
ever borne the sanction of the officer commanding at Amherstburg, the 
irregular troops composing the majority of the invading army had resolved 
on his death ; and as they had the tacit, if not avowed sanction of their 
butcher-like governor and immediate commander, the hero already alluded 
to, the authority of the general-in-chief would have been utterly disregarded. 

Among the number of those whose deaths the Americans were most 
anxious to avenge, was a Captain Hart, a native of Kentucky, and an uni- 
versal favourite. This officer had unfortunately perished in the affair of the 
ged of January at Frenchtown, but whether during the pr pe or sub- 
sequently in cold blood by the Indians, was a question which could not be 
satisfactorily decided. The Kentuckians obstinately maintained the latter. 
On retiring from the field with his prisoners, General Procter had been com- 

lled to leave several Americans, too severely wounded to admit of their 
ee transported to Amherstburg, in one of the block-houses, which had 
been so gallantly defended, and a small party of militia were left to protect 
them. These, Barceaan were too feeble to oppose any resistance to the 
large bands of Indians returning from the pursuit and slaughter of the dis- 
comfited enemy, who proceeded to fill the measure of their cruelties by 
the destruction of these ill-fated men. The block-house was set on fire, and 
most of those within perished in the flames. Such, the Americans declared, 
had been the end of Captain Hart ; and the vengeance they had vowed to 
take on him whom they conceived the author of this calamity, was at once 
summary and severe. Another individual devoted to their wrath, was Cap- 
tain Elliott of the Essex Militia, a gentleman long resident at Amherstburg, 
whom they unjustly accused as having been accessary to this melancholy catas- 
trophe ; and we subsequently heard his own brother, a captain in the Ame- 
rican navy, and the second in command of their fleet in the action of the 
10th of September, declare at a public dinner-table, that, in the event of his 
brother fallin into his hands, he would be the first to appl a halter to his 
neck! Had he or any of his countrymen been aware of the circumstance 
of my having a pair of boots on my legs at the moment with the name of 
Captain Hart written at length in the sini they might have been disposed 
to render me the same service as one equally implicated in the transaction ; 
and so strong was their feeling in this particular instance, that to have 
accounted for their being in my possession, by stating the fact of their having 
been purchased from one of the Indians, into whose hands the whole of the 
baggage belonging to General Winchester’s army had fallen, would not, I 
am persuaded, have been considered a sufficient plea to prevent the infliction 
of some personal violence. 

During their return to Detroit, the army continued to be harassed by the 
Indians, who, anxious to avenge the death of their favourite chieftain, hung 
upon the American rear, and, although incapable of making any serious im- 
Pression, occasioned them some loss. Wearied with fatigue, and nearly 
exhausted with hunger, we at length reached the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
Mackintosh, on the Canadian shore, and nearly opposite to the American for- 
tress. This gentleman, the first in wealth and respectability as a merchant, 

some years previous to the war married his eldest daughter to an Ameri- 
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can residing at Detroit, the son of an officer of rank, much distinguished 
throughout the revolutionary contest. This connexion naturally served as 
a guarantee for the preservation of his property ; and while we beheld on 
every hand the most cruel traces of devastation and wanton destruction, 
effected by the hordes of irregulars, even during our short absence, the 
flourishing fields and rich establishments of Mr. Mackintosh remained yn- 
harmed. The hospitality of this gentleman had for a series of years been 
experienced by the officers successively stationed at Amherstburg, many of 
whom had been received into his family on the most friendly terms—an jn- 
timacy which had recently terminated in the marriage of his third daughter 
with Lieutenant Troughton, commanding the artillery attached to the right 
division. Placed in the singular position of having two of his children united 
to subjects of powers in a state of active hostility, serving on the same theatre, 
and under his own immediate observation—to have beheld one a prisoner be- 
neath the banners of the other must have excited feelings of a very contra- 
dietory and disagreeable nature. This mortification was, however, spared 
to Mr. Mackintosh, Lieutenant Troughton being one of the few who escaped. 
Hlis young bride had preceded him some days previous to the affair ; and 
after having, in common with the other officers’ wives, endured every species 
of privation and difficulty on the road, finally succeeded in reaching the 
centre division with the remaining fugitives in safety. With a kindness in 
no way diminished, either by the change in our position or the presence of 
several American officers of rank quartered on his house, Mr. Mackintosh 
received and welcomed us to his table, endeavouring to make up in attention 
what circumstances and the occasion caused to be deficient in convenience. 
After having been provided with an abundant repast, we found a large field- 
bed prepared in the principal drawing-room ; and here for the first time since 
the commencement of our retreat, did we enjoy the luxury of a few hours of 
undisturbed repose. While seated round the large blazing fire, which threw 
its cheerful beams along the walls, as if in mockery of the bleak October 
wind that whistled against the casements, we essayed to divest us of some 
portion of our apparel. No small difficulty was experienced in the attempt 
to free our long-imprisoned legs and feet ; the latter being much swollen 
with constant exercise, and identifying as it were with the elastic substance. 
All were, however, finally successful save myself. Neither art, effort, nor 
perseverance availed me aught, and Captain Hart’s boots, like avenging 
spirits, clung to my aching limbs with ill-boding pertinacity. Yet of the 
danger incurred by their possessor, in the event of discovery, I was too well 
aware, not to employ a final and efficient means. A penknife drawn, 
though not without some risk, from the extremity of the foot to the top of 
the leg, divided the tenacious leather, and compelled it to yield the 
guardianship of my feet to a pair of large ammunition-shoes, which I had 
picked up the day after the action among the scattered remains cf our 
baal baggage. This point effected, my next precaution was to burn 
that part of the leather which bore the fatal name, in order that it might 
not be brought forward at any future period as “damning proof” against 
these in the neighbourhood of whose dwellings the remaining relics might 
be found. 

On reaching Detroit, we found that the route intended for the march of 
the prisoners into the state of Ohio was that of Fort Meigs. The officers, 
having pledged their parole to General Harrison, were suffered to take 
the advance, mounted on pack-horses provided by the American govern- 
ment. A few only, reserved for the Sandusky route, were embarked in 
a small vessel of war, and conveyed to Put-in-bay Island, where we had 
an opportunity of seeing our friends on board the different ships of the 
needles, Captain Barclay was still confined to his bed by the severity 
of his wound, and the number of sufferers scattered throughout the fleet 
was much greater than we had anticipated. Of the fury with which both 
parties had maintained the contest, there was sufficient evidence In - 
crippled state of the larger vessels, which still lay with masts, guns, ant 
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cordage encumbering their decks, and affording a melancholy proof of the 
enemy's superiority in weight of metal. On the second morning of our 
arrival at this island, after having taken on board such of the naval 
officers as were not prevented by the severity of their wounds from per- 
forming the journey, we continued our course for Sandusky Bay. We 
had nearly made the spot intended for our disembarkation, when one of 
those dangerous and sudden hurricanes, peculiar to the lakes of Canada 
during the autumnal mouths, drove us back under bare poles to the port 
we had just quitted, and along the sheet of foam with which the broad 
expanse of water was literally covered. At length we finally separated 
from our companions in misfortune, and after a few hours’ sail were en- 
abled to cast anchor in the bay, where being immediately landed, we were 
conducted to the fort of Sandusky. 

During our stay at this place we had full leisure for examining not only 
the defences of the fortress, but the various positions occupied by our troops 
during the assault ; and the result of our observations was, that an attack on 
a stockade work of this description, without the aid of ladders, must ine- 
vitably entail discomfiture. ‘The nature of the fortification, and the manner 
in which the enemy were protected from our fire, may be judged of from the 
fact of their having had only one man killed in the affair. 

That which most excited my own immediate attention was the ground oc- 
cupied by the left column of attack, consisting chiefly of the light company 
of the 41st, to which I was then attached, and which having forced their 
way to the very batteries of the fort, had consequently sustained the greatest 
loss. My escape from the ravine, where we had continued so many hours, 
was truly providential. When the order for retiring was, in order to de- 
ceive the enemy, given in the Indian language, it was immediately explained 
by several interpreters ‘sg with the grenadier column on the right, and 
conveyed by them in a low voice to the remaining divisions. Covered by the 
brow of the opposite eminence, they followed the course of the ravine in 
safety, until they emerged from the defile, at a distance sufficient to admit 
of their forming unperceived by the enemy. Nearly all the men of the light 
column, having received the order, had retired with the main body ; but those 
on the extreme left, having been separated from the line by the brushwood 
and other obstacles they had encountered in the ascent, remained in utter 
ignorance of what was passing on the right; and such was the caution ob- 
served in retiring, that neither the enemy in the fort nor ourselves could 
distinguish the slightest sound to justify the supposition. It was now half- 
past nine o'clock. We had continued since half-past five lying extended on 
the wet ground, where the mud was ankle-deep, and most of the men were 
chilled with cold. At this moment we heard, though indistinctly, various 
orders given in the direction of our encampment, and then only did we sur- 
mise the fact of the troops having been withdrawn. In this belief we were 
speedily confirmed, by hearing a command issued in a suppressed tone of 
voice in the fort, to open the sallyports. Perceiving that no time was to be 
lost, I proposed in a whisper, which the rising ground prevented being 
overheard by the enemy, that we should brave every risk, and attempt our 
immediate retreat. ‘The men, however, refused to move, until the moon, 
which was then in the first quarter, and reflecting its beams every where 
but in the bed of the ravine, was set, or should be obscured by some passing 
cloud. Leaving them to their fate, I therefore prepared to effect my escape 
alone, and immediately in front of the fortress ; but notwithstanding all my 
caution, | had not advanced many paces, when I stumbled over the dead 
body of a soldier, who, after having received a mortal wound, had evidently 
crawled on his hands and knees to rest his bleeding form against a clump of 
bushes, and had died in that singular position. ‘The noise occasioned by my 
fall put the enemy once more on the alert ; and as the moonbeams reflected 
on my arms and regimentals, I had no sooner ascended the opposite side of 


the ravine, than the whole front of the fort was lighted up with their fire. 
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Not an individual, save myself, was exposed to their aim, and the distance 
did not exceed fifty paces ; yet, although the balls whistled round my ears 
in every direction, and hissed through the long grass with which the plain 
was covered, 1 did not sustain the slightest injury, even though a second 
volley was fired after the interval of half a minute. On reaching the Spot 
where the columns had been originally formed for the assault, 1 found that 
my retreat had been well-timed, for the troops were already in motion 
towards the boats, the guns having been previously embarked. In that 
which contained my provision-basket, I discovered a few bottles of port wine 
which had arrived that very morning from Amherstburg. This was indeed 
a luxury that I would not at the moment have exchanged for a throne ; and 
so thoroughly exhausted was I with hunger, thirst and fatigue, that placing 
a bottle to my parched lips, I did not abandon it until the whole of its con. 
tents had been emptied at a draught. The effect was instantaneous, and | 
lay in the bottom of the boat all night enjoying the most delicious mo- 
ments of repose I recollect ever having experienced. When I awoke at a 
late hour on the following morning, a mild September sun was glancing 
its golden rays along the tranquil bosom of Lake Erie, in the centre of 
which our boats were all ited, and gliding along its surface with a 
speed proportioned to the vigorous efforts of the rowers, the men alter- 
nately singing and indulging in rude jests, reckless of the comrades whose 
dying groans had assailed their ears a few hours before, and evidently with- 
out care or thought for the future. Every individual of those who had 
refused to accompany me were made prisoners by the American party 
despatched through the sallyport. , 
Some difficulty was experienced at Sandusky in procuring the means of 
conveyance: at length, however, on the morning of the third day, mounted 
on"miserable pack-horses, scarcely able to sustain their own weight, and tot- 
tering at every step beneath their additional burden, we commenced our 
route for Chilicothe, the place selected for our detention. A single cfficer 
of infantry composed our escort, and he had been appointed to the service 
chiefly with a view to protect us from insult, and to el lodgings and 
other accommodations on the road. To describe the fatigue and privation 
which we endured during this tedious journey, would require more time and 
space than it is my intention to bestow upon this narrative. The rainy 
season had already set in, and scarcely a single day passed by without our 
being literally wet to the skin. Our route lay through an inhospitable tract 
of country, consisting alternately of gloomy forest and extensive savannah, 
the latter often intersected by streams fed from the distant mountains, and 
swollen by the unceasing rains. Sometimes a solitary hut, vying in filthi- 
ness with the beings by whom it was tenanted, afforded us shelter for the 
night, but more frequently we found that repose which absolute fatigue and 
exhaustion ensure to the traveller near the fires we were compelled to kindle 
in the forest. At length our jaded animals, slipping at every step, and 
threatening momentarily to sink beneath their efforts to advance, brought 
us to Fort Wayne, the object of our expectation in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year. Here we were provided with fresh horses, but of the same 
miserable description: their backs cruelly galled by the ill-stuffed saddles, 
and their ribs almost protruding from beneath their hair-divested hides, the 
appearance of these unfortunate animals was pitiable in the extreme ; and 
few of us on leaving Fort Wayne entertained the slightest doubt of their 
sinking successively beneath us before our destination could be gained. The 
rain still continued to fall, and during the latter part of October and the 
commencement of November we never once beheld the sun. Many of the 
officers were without great coats, having been plundered of every thing, @s 
well by the followers of the division as by the enemy themselves ; and al- 
though we each possessed a change of linen, during the whole journey we 
had no opportunity of having any thing washed, so that in a short time we 
were infested by vermin, which gave the finishing stroke to our calamities. 
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Still we proceeded on our journey, and through a country of the same cha- 
racter with that we had previously traversed. On one occasion we found 
ourselves stopped by a river of considerable depth, the bridge of which had 
heen broken down by the torrent. No other alternative remained than to 
swim our horses across, or run the risk of their breaking their legs in the 
interstices of the bridge, which had partly sunk beneath the surface of the 
water. ‘Che former was after due deliberation adopted ; and lots having 
been drawn, the first attempt devolved on Lieutenant Stokoe of the Royal 
Navy.* Spurring his horse into the current, this officer with much dif- 
ficulty reached the opposite bank ; but, unable to effect a landing, was 
thrown from his seat in consequence of the violent struggles made by the 
animal, and, with one foot fastened in the stirrup, lay for some moments in 
imminent danger of perishing. At length, after much exertion, he succeeded 
in disengaging himself, and, clambering up the steep, soon drew his horse 
after him. This experiment being considered too dangerous for repetition, 
we decided on effecting our passage across the bridge ; and owing to the 
gution we observed, no accident occurred to the horses—a circumstance 

culiarly fortunate, since we could have found no means of supplying our 
Si After several weeks of tedious travelling ‘through this dreary region, 
some few traces of civilization and cultivation were perceptible, and we 
finally beheld the banks of the Scioto. On the opposite shore of this small 
river stands the town of Chilicothe ; and after having for the last time com- 
mitted our steeds and persons to the water in default of a bridge, we found 
ourselves at the termination of our journey, overcome with lassitude, and in 
a state which might have caused us to pass for any thing rather than British 
officers. ‘The party which had taken the route of Fort Meigs was already 
arrived, and with it the troops of the division. 

At Chilicothe I was singularly fortunate in meeting with a gentleman who, 
in consideration of some distant branches of my family with whom he was 
acquainted, exercised the rites of hospitality in my favour to the fullest 
extent ; and it is with peculiar satisfaction that I find myself thus enabled to 
express my obligations to Henry Brush, Esq. for the uniform attention paid 
me during the few months we were suffered to retain our liberty on parole. 
No sooner was he apprised of my arrival, than an apartment was prepared 
and appropriated to my service, a cover daily laid at his table, and his 
horses declared at my command. In short, no individual in the character of 
aprisoner of war had ever less reason to inveigh against his destiny. This 
ray of sunshine was, however, of short duration. Soon after the arrival of 
the Sandusky party at Chilicothe, the officers captured at the Moravian 
village were, in consequence of an order from the American government, 
despatched to Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, those of the naval party 
alone being suffered to remain, and, through the influence used by my kind 
host, my name was included in the list of the latter. At the moment when 
we began to reconcile ourselves to our situation, and to appreciate the atten- 
tion paid us by the more respectable inhabitants, an order suddenly arrived 
for our close imprisonment. ‘This unexpected measure owed its origin to the 
following circumstance. Among the prisoners taken at the affair in which 
the lamented General Brock lost his life, twenty-three men, recognized as 
deserters from the various regiments in Canada, had been sent to England, 
and subsequently tried and convicted. The execution of the sentence had, 
however, been deferred. The American government was no sooner ap- 
prised of their impending fate, than, acting on that system of naturalization 
which, in defiance of every principle of equity, would preclude the hitherto 
undisputed right of nations to punish their criminal subjects, they caused an 
equal number of British soldiers to be kept closely confined to answer as 
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* This gallant officer has since fallen a rictim to his enterprising spirit, having 
perished in Africa while forming one of an expedition destined to explore the 
‘ource of the Niger. 
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hostages for the safety of the convicted deserters. This unjustifiable pro. 
ceeding was followed by the seclusion of twenty-three commissioned, and an 
equal number of non-commissioned American officers, and retaliated by 
them in a similar manner ; so that finally nearly all the officers of both par. 
ties were deprived of their liberty, and liable at any moment to answer with 
their lives for the apostacy of three and twenty individuals America shoylq 
have blushed to claim as subjects of her republic. ‘That the threat of rets. 
liation would have been carried into effect by the government, it is scarcely 
wssible to believe, since, exclusively of the blot such a proceeding must have 
imprinted on their character, the disproportion of prisoners was greatly jy 
our favour, as well in regard to rank as numbers ; but we had too much 
reason to apprehend, from the unqualified hatred manifested towards us by 
the populace in the states of Ohio and Kentucky, that the will of their 
rulers would have had little effect in restraining the ebullition of their rage. 
had the original sentence been carried into execution. Let it not be ima- 
gined that this idea arose simply from surmise, or had its being in the vague 
apprehension of men who, more immediately interested in the result, might 
be deemed ready to admit the agency of fancy in their impressions of im. 
pending evil. Several gentlemen estimable for their rank and character in 
these states, warned us, during their occasional visits, of the fact ; and with 
every opportunity of ascertaining the public feeling, they communicated cir- 
cumstances which left us no reason to find that their fears for the result 
should be disregarded. Our sensations in consequence were not, it will be 
imagined, of the most pleasing or enviable description. ‘The common gaol 
of the town had been fixed on for our abode, and we were distributed into 
two small rooms in an upper story, communicating with each other, and 
containing each ten persons. During the day they were left open, but care- 
fully locked and bolted at night, and sentinels were posted in the corridor 
into which they opened. The height was upwards of sixty feet from the 
ground ; and through the strong bars with which the windows were fur- 
nished, we beheld others pacing to and fro and exercising their vigilance so 
far as to direct their attention repeatedly to our rooms. Thus guarded and 
unprovided with instruments of any description whatever, we had no hope of 
effecting an escape ; while, to crown our misery, Fortune had thrown us into 
the hands of a gaoler of the most ruffianlike character. On one occasion, in 
consequence of some trifling misunderstanding with an interpreter who had 
been confined in the adjoining room—a man remarkable for the mildness 
and forbearance of his nature,—the wretch inflicted so severe a wound on his 
head with a ponderous key, as to cause the blood to gush forth with extreme 
violence. When visited by the officer of the guard, a complaint was pre- 
ferred by the injured man; but the liberal republican, with true patriotic 
feeling, justified the act of his countryman, “an concluded by threatening a 
repetition of the punishment. 
We had now been some time in this disagreeable situation, when a project 
was formed which promised to throw a more favourable colouring over our 
destiny. The ee of the eaptive division, including the seamen, and to 
the number of fifteen hundred men, had been confined, since their arrival, in 
a fortified camp erected for the purpose on the skirt of a wood adjoining one 
of the suburbs of the town, and were guarded by a considerable detachment 
of regular infantry. These noble fellows were no sooner apprised of the 
ignominious fate with which their officers were threatened, than with the 
generous devotedness characteristic of their respective professions, they dle- 
puted two sergeants who had been suffered to communicate with us on sub- 
jects relative to the clothing of the men, to express their determination to 
effect our liberation or perish in the attempt. Accordingly, the following 
plan was adopted, and fixed on for execution at a certain day. At midnight, 
or some hours later if found necessary, the men were to rise and overpower 
the guard, and having seeured them, and possessed themselves of their arms, 
to separate into three distinet parties. The first of these, headed by one 
of the deputies, was to advance on the prison, and having effected our libe- 
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ration, to hasten to the boats on the river, which the second division was 
to have secured, while the third, patrolling the streets in silence, was to 
prevent the inhabitants from assembling and impeding the operations of the 
first. ‘This scheme, hastily adopted from the circumstances in which we 
found ourselves placed, was at best a wild one, since, had it sueceeded in all 
its primary stages, we must have been eventually destroyed in descending 
the narrow river of the Scioto, by the fire from the numerous riflemen the 
enemy would have collected on the first intimation of our departure. We 
were then, however, sanguine of success, and none paused to consider the 
difficulties that awaited us after our liberation, in the heart of an enemy's 
country, Where ammunition and provisions were alike beyond our reach. 
We spoke of our descent of the Mississippi from the Scioto, and the Ohio, 
and our final reception on board the English fleet we knew to be cruising off 
New Orleans, as a matter of course, and discussed our meditated move- 
ments with all the confidence of the soldier, but certainly with little of the 
prudence or foresight of the general. Such was the plan decided on for our 
escape ; but, while awaiting the completion of the necessary preparations, a 
circumstance ludicrous in itself, yet alarming in our actual position, threat- 
ened to blight every hope by which we had lately been sustained. One 
morning about daybreak, the noise of workmen was distinctly heard beneath 
the windows of the room in which, covered with a solitary blanket, and 
huddled together without order or ceremony, we contrived to enjoy a few 
moments of repose. One of the party immediately jumped up, and running 
to the window, beheld a number of men engaged in the erection of a seaffold- 
ing. The exclamation wrung from him by the sight, drew us all to the 
spot, and then, indeed, we might be said to have experienced the sensa- 
tions of men who behold for the first time, and without a hope of reprieve, 
the gloomy preparations for an ignominious end. The predominant senti- 
ment with us was, however, less regret for the existence we considered 
ourselves about to forfeit, than rage at the idea of having surrendered our- 
selves prisoners of war to an enemy capable of violating every principle of 
justice, for the sake of shielding a few perjured and despicable criminals 
from the laws of their offended country. In this state of cruel suspense, 
we continued until nine o’clock, the hour at which the bolts of our prison 
were usually withdrawn for the day, when the explanation given by the 
gaoler dissipated our alarm. The scaffolding was erecting for the purpose 
of sinking a pump for the use of the prison ; and the indistinct view we 
had obtained of the construction through our bars, had given rise to an 
error which afforded subject for much subsequent pleasantry. 

At length the much wished-for day fixed on for the execution of our en- 
terprise arrived, and we arose, as we fondly hoped, from our couch of 
misery, for the last time. ‘To persons in our situation, it may easily be 
imagined, the hours appeared to move on Jeaden wings, yet we doubted not 
an instant of a favourable result. Fate had, however, ordained otherwise. 
At four in the afternoon, while yet partaking of our wretched meal, the 
trampling of horses’ feet, and a confused sound of druins and voices, drew 
us suddenly to the window, and in a few minutes we beheld the governor 
literally armed to the teeth, a rifle on his shoulder, and accompanied by a 
numerous staff, riding up at full speed. We were for some time lost in 
astonishment and unable to account for this singular appearance ; but a clue 
to the mystery was soon afforded by the entrance of an American officer, 
who, leaving his guard in the corridor, advanced into the outer room accom- 
panied by a formidable cyclop, bearing certain insignia of his trade, with 
which we could very willingly have dispensed. 

For the better insurance of success to our enterprise, it had been found 
necessary to admit two individuals in the town into our confidence—certain 
essential and preliminary arrangements remaining to be effected. These 
gentlemen were of the federal party, and entered into our views with a 
willingness which gave every fair ; romise of a favourable issue. We had 
been rather intimately known to them prior to our confinement, and with 
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their sentiments, both political and private, we were well acquainted. The 
measures necessary to forward our undertaking were faithfully executed by 
them, and on the morning of the night which was to give us to liberty as 
we fondly imagined, nothing of a preparatory nature remained to be done, 
Seized however by a sudden panic, and anticipating the consequences of a 
discovery of co-operation with the enemies of their country, they resolved 
to clude the danger they feared by a voluntary and unreserved disclosure of 
our intentions to the governor of the state, who resided in Chilicothe. This 
was accordingly done, and the active and precautionary measures consequent 
on this alarming intelligence, had given rise to the bustle and tumult which 
assailed our ears from without, and carried disappointment and despair to 
our hearts. 

This latter information was conveyed to us by our new visitor, Lieutenant 
Harrison, of the 19th infantry, a gentleman whose name I feel peculiar 
pleasure in recording, who now proceeded to communicate the disagreeable 
duty with which he was charged, and which the equipment of his forbidding 
attendant, armed with a hammer, anvil, and about twenty pairs of hand- 
cuffs, sufficiently explained. With a tearful eye and in a faltering tone, 
did this gentleman intreat us to lose sight of the man in the subordinate, 
and to believe how much it pained him to be the instrument selected for the 

uurpose. Such an indignity, he said, he deplored being compelled to offer to 
Pritish officers ; but he trusted that with men to whom the rigour of military 
duty was familiar, the public act would be forgotten in the expression of 
wrivate feeling. ‘The delicacy of such conduct was felt by all, and we 
hastened to assure him of our grateful sentiments in return. He then de- 
sired the man to proceed to the execution of his office ; and in less than an 
hour, the hands of the whole party, myself alone excepted, were fettered 
with irons, which the rough and malignant-looking son of Vulcan seemed to 
feel no little satisfaction in applying. On inquiry, I learned that I had 
been excepted at the express desire of Colonel Campbell, commanding the 
troops at Chilicothe, from whom the order had emanated. For this favour 
I felt that I] was indebted to my kind friend Mr. Brush, but as I had little 
inclination to be exempted from a participation in the fate of my compa- 
nions, | expressed myself to that effect to the American officer, requesting 
at the same time that he would impart to the commandant, who was the 
colonel of his own regiment, the utter disinclination 1 entertained to owe 
him any thing in the shape of obligation, while my brother officers were 
manacled as felons, 

On the departure of the officer, we had full leisure to reflect on the hope- 
lessness of our situation, and we inveighed not a little against the defection 
of our American friends, though, in fact, our own folly alone was to be taxed 
in having made the subjects of a country so interested in our detention 
accessary to the design. These reflections, however, finally yielded to a 
feeling of mirth excited by the ludicrous appearance we exhibited stalking 
about the room like spectres, and deprived of the usage of our arms, and we 
began to enjoy the panic partly visible to our eyes, and principally ascer- 
tained from our gaoler, from whose account it appeared large bodies of the 
inhabitants were already assembling to the pes 8 of the alarm drums and 
bugles. The guards and sentinels of our prison had been doubled at the 
first rumour, and the militia of the adjacent country were flocking in to 
strengthen the troops intrusted with the security of the men. It was not 
until a late hour in the night, that these warlike preparations appeared to 
be completed, the rolling of the drums frequently breaking on our ears, as 
we lay extended on our blankets, to which, after a close examination of our 
apartments by the gaoler, followed by an unusually careful application of 
bolts and keys, we had long since consigned our aching limbs. 

In the state of utter helplessness to which my companions were reduced, 
we found the advantage of the exception made in my favour, since I was 
thus enabled to perform many little offices which the brutality and remiss- 
ness of the gaoler left us no hope would be attended to by him. Three 
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days had now elapsed since the visit of Lieutenant Harrison, when the situ- 
ation of the sufferers had become irksome to a degree. Not once during 
that period had they been permitted to throw off their clothes, or perform 
their customary partial ablutions; and when they descended to the court, 
which was rarely and but for an instant, a sentinel followed with his bayonet 
extended, and within a foot of the prisoner. Their hands and wrists had 
also become extremely swollen by the compression of the irons, and the ex- 
tremities of the fingers of several were discoloured with the quantity of 
blood propelled to those parts. Under these circumstances, I wrote a polite 
note to Colonel Campbell, detailing the several inconveniences sustained 
by my brother officers, and requesting that he would cause the fetters to be 
removed under the inspection of an officer, and merely for the time requi- 
site to clean their persons and change their linen. ‘To this communication 
I received a negative reply, couched in the most positive and unfeeling terms. 
] immediately wrote a second, expressive of our united sentiments in re- 
spect to his conduct, which I had no doubt would have brought down the 
wrath of the generous commandant on my head; but no notice whatever 
was taken of the letter. Finding it vain to expect any relief from this 
quarter, we adopted an expedient which answered all the intention proposed. 
With an old knife, we contrived to divide the nails by which the irons were 
riveted around the wrists, and substitute others of lead, a small quantity 
of which article one of the naval officers happened to have in his havresack. 
The relief afforded by the removal of the fetters, which was only effected by 
stealth, and at those moments when we considered ourselves free from in- 
terruption, was grateful to all, though the fingers were so much cramped 
by the extended position in which they had ‘been kept, as to render it diffi- 
cult and painful to move them. The leaden pins had been blackened to 
imitate iron, and as the sleeves were carefully drawn over the wrists, the 
deception could only be discovered on a minute examination. Thus were 
the officers enabled not only to enjoy some little cessation from suffering, 
but to attend to the comfort and cleanliness of their persons, an advantage 
for which they certainly were not much indebted to the humanity of the 
public authorities of Chilicothe. 





BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 


Wuat wak’st thou, Spring?—sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute ; 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 

Ev’n as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring !—the joyous leaves, 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south-wind hath pierced the whispery shade, 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass, 

Tell that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call— 

Spring, the Awakener ! thou hast burst their sleep ; 

Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 

And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers! 

Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 

Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours 

And pencilling the wood-anemone ; 

Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eve 
Glows with mute poesy. 
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But what awak’st thou in the heart, O Spring ? 

The human heart with all its dreams and sighs ? 

‘Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 

Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er thou art— 
What wak’st thou in the heart ? 


Too much, oh! there too much !—We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Giush for the faces we no more shall see! 
How are we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 

By voices that are gone ! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Past words of welcome to our household door. 

And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 

Spring! midst the murmurs of thy iocins trees, 
Why, why reviv’st thou these? 


Vain longings for the Dead !—why come they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms ? 
—QOh! is it not, that from thine earthly track, 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes! gentle Spring ; no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there! F.H. 





A NARRATIVE OF AN ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MONT BLANC, 


By H. H. Jackson, Esq., Sept. 4, 1823. 


[Allusion having been made in one of our former numbers to Mr. Jackson's 
ascent of Mont Blanc in 1823, that gentleman has kindly favoured us with the 
following account of his hazardous undertaking. } 


Havine left Geneva without the least intention of attempting thc 
ascent of Mont Blanc this year (1823) owing to the lateness of the 
season, I was totally unprepared for it, in every way but that of 
having been much in the habit of walking. My dress consisted merely 
of nankeen trowsers, and a jacket of the same materials. I hada 
knapsack with me, containing linen and other necessaries, sufficient 
for any pedestrian enterprise less arduous than the ascent of Mont 
Blane. On my arrival at Chamouni, I heard such a favourable report 
of the state of the snow upon Mr. Greenwood’s attempt about three 
weeks before, that I thought it advisable to avail myself of the present 
favourable opportunity for accomplishing my object, rather than wait 
for the next year, when the difficulty of passing the glacier might 
be much increased. For this reason alone I resolved to make the 
attempt now ; and as the season was rapidly advancing, I was anxious 
not to lose a moment more than was necessary to make my arrange- 
ments. I had debated a short time in my own mind, whether I should 
wait the result of the new moon, which would take place on the 4th, 
and which frequently has an effect on the weather ; or whether I should 
start immediately and take my chance. I decided on the latter course; 
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and perhaps unfortunately, as I should have had a much finer day to 
have gained the summit and enjoyed the prospect from it, had I de- 
ferred my departure for twenty-four hours. 

Having determined, however, to make the attempt immediately, 
the first thing to be done was to procure the best guides. I wished 
very much to have had some of those who accompanied Mr. Clissold 
in his ascent last year; particularly Marie Coutet, who has generally 
been the leader in these expeditions. But it so happened, that not only 
Marie Coutet, but every other of them was engaged out of Chamouni. 
However, though I failed in getting exactly the guides I wished to 
have had, I must say, in justice to those whom I did employ, that I 
have no reason to find fault with one of them ; and that I could not 
have been better provided, if 1 had had the choice of all the guides of 
Chamouni. Their names were : 

1. Alexis Desouassous, aged 29, who had been to the summit 
twice before, and had made several other attempts, the last of 
which was that with a party in 1820, which was fatal to three 
guides ; he was not present when the accident happened, having 
returned to Chamouni from the Grands Mulets with one of the 
party who refused to proceed. This man was generally my 
captain; to cut holes in the ice, prepare the road, and prove 
the strength of the bridges. 

2. Joseph Charlet, aged 47 years, was the next. He had been to 
the summit, but not lately. He had accompanied Mr. Green- 
wood in his late unsuccessful attempt. 

3, Anselm ‘Trouchet, aged 38; commonly called Trouchet le 
Grand. 


4. Jean Pierre Tairraz the younger, aged 37. 
5. Simon Desouassous, cousin to Alexis, aged 27. 

These three last had never been to the summit. My agreement 
with them was this: If we reached the summit, they were each to have 
sixty francs. If we only succeeded in getting as far as Mr. Green- 
wood had done, which was within about three hours of the summit, 
they were to have forty-five francs; and if we should be unable to 
ascend higher than the Grands Mulets, they were to have only thirty 
francs. ‘This agreement was, I think, fair enough, considering they 
must be occupied at least two days, and possibly three ; besides which 
there certainly was a chance, however small, of their losing their lives, 
and leaving their families bereft of every resource. Upon my return I 
made each of them a present of an additional five-franc piece, with 
which they were all perfectly content. 

Having engaged guides, the next thing to be done was to procure 
clothes somewhat more substantial than those I had lately worn. 
With these M. Charlet, the master of the Union hotel, was so good as 
to accommodate me. He produced a pair of thick cloth trowsers, a 
double-breasted woollen waistcoat, with long sleeves, to wear over my 
shirt ; a sort of spencer made of the strongest cloth, which served as a 
surtout; two pair of very thick woollen stockings, which are quite in- 
dispensable, one being required for walking, and another for sleeping ; 
and a pair of cloth gaiters, which are also indispensable to button over 
the trowsers. With shoes I was provided. It is necessary to have one 
very strong pair, studded with large nails, particularly at the heels ; 
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and another dry pair to put onat night. Two pair of very warm gloves 
are also quite necessary ; because those worn in the day generally get 
wet, and would be uncomfortable at night. <A pair of green spectacles 
and a green veil are also highly needful. 

We took with us provisions for three days, consisting of bread, 
meat, cold fowls, cheese, butter, wine, brandy, vinegar, &c. and this 
in pretty good abundance for six men in high health and vigour. 
Other articles necessary to be taken were, two blankets, a long sheet 
for a tent, a saucepan to dissolve the snow for water, ropes about 
fifteen feet long, to secure each other in passing dangerous places ; a 
hatchet for cutting steps in the ice and frozen snow; and for each of 
us a pole about six feet in length, with a spike in the end. It is un- 
necessary to take any kind of fuel, as a sufficient quantity of dry wood 
to make a fire may be picked up before crossing the glacier. 1 much 
regret I was not able to procure in the village either thermometer or 
barometer ; Marie Coutet was the only person who possessed any thing 
of the kind unbroken, and he was not returned. I made enquiry of 
every other person without success ; and was therefore obliged to 
ascend without either. 

Having made my arrangements, I desired my guides to be in 
readiness to set off the following morning at five o'clock, if the weather 
should be favourable. Accordingly at five in the morning, Sept. 3d, 
they were all assembled ; but the weather, which had been very fine 
the preceding day, had somewhat changed during the night ; and we 
began to be rather alarmed. The wind had shifted to the south-west ; 
the atmosphere was much warmer than it had been for some daysypast, 
which the guides considered by no means a favourable circumstance. 
The tops of the lower mountains were entirely obscured, though the 
summit of Mont Blanc still remained tolerably clear. But what still 
gave me hopes was that the barometer had remained quite steady. 
For some time we were in a state of suspense, not knowing whether 
to venture or not. At length we resolved to wait till eight o'clock, as 
we should even then have time to reach the Grands Mulets before night. 

Soon after seven the clouds began to disperse. I met Balma, sur- 
named the Mont Blanc, upon the bridge ; and after a little conversation 
with him, I saw he was rather inclined towards our starting, though he 
did not venture directly to advise it. I took the hint, and immediately 
summoned my guides, who were instantly on the alert. 

It was at a quarter before eight that I left Chamouni with my five 
guides, and two or three other persons, whom the guides had procured 
to carry their knapsacks to the foot of Aiguille de Midi, in order to be 
in full force to pass the glacier. Having given myself an entire rest 
the preceding Yay, I felt particularly strong and well; and as far as 
these two points were concerned, 1 promised myself success. The 
weather continued to improve a little, though there was still a heavy 
mass of clouds hanging over Mont Joli in the south-west. 

We traversed the valley for the distance of half a league ; when, 
arriving at the foot of the Pine Forest, we-began to ascend with a slow 
and regular step. In about half an hour we passed Favret’s cottage ; 
near which we sat down for a few minutes ; though I confess that for 
myself such was my eagerness for advancing, that it was never without 
reluctance that I could prevail upon myself to tarry more than a second 
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or two to take breath. As we gradually emerged from the forest, the 
ascent became more steep and troublesome. At length we found our- 
selves upon a narrow path, which conducted us along the side of a hill 
in many parts extremely precipitous and rugged, and by no means a 
bad preparatory trial of our nerves—in one place particularly, where 
it was necessary to clamber over a rock, a fall from which would have 
precipitated me down a steep declivity of several hundred feet. 

Our route by no means improved as we advanced, leading over loose 
stones and fragments of rock, which were continually falling from the 
aiguilles above. At half-past eleven we arrived at a rock near the base 
of the Aiguille de Midi, where we seated ourselves and partook of some of 
our refreshments ; filling our saucepan with water from a neighbouring 
torrent. We rested half an hour ; when having made a hearty repast, 
and the guides having dismissed their assistants, we proceeded on our 
march ; and in a quarter of an hour gained the edge of the Glacier of 
Bosson. ‘These enormous crevices seemed to interrupt our course in 
every direction. Alexis Desouassous went first ; ascended a tower of 
ice to reconnoitre the route, and ina short time hailed us, having found 
apassage. We followed ; our leader having previously cut steps in the 
ice with his axe. Although at the first appearance of the Glacier, to 
an eye unaccustomed to such a sight, it appeared totally impassable by 
any human being; still by good guidance, stepping over some of the 
crevices in places where the width of them would allow of our doing so, 
and avoiding others by making a little deviation from the direct line 
of ascent, we soon found ourselves considerably advanced without 
having encountered any very alarming difficulty: though several times 
the least false step, or a slip, might have precipitated us perhaps some 
hundreds of feet into the icy regions below. The width of the larger 
crevices is generally from about four to eight feet, though sometimes 
much wider: the depth of them varies from about forty to perhaps 
five or six hundred feet. The spaces between the crevices are ex- 
tremely uneven, and in some parts slippery. As we advanced towards 
the centre of the Glacier, our difliculties rather diminished: the spaces 
between the crevices became more level, and covered with hardened 
snow ; so that for some time we proceeded very leisurely. About 
one o’clock we were surprised by a violent storm of hail and rain, and 
were enveloped in a thick brouilard. By the time we were nearly wet 
to the skin, we found shelter under a beautiful grotto formed in the 
side of a huge mass of blue ice, which rose from twelve to fifteen feet 
above our heads, and was capable of containing several persons. 
Here we remained about a quarter of an hour ; when the rain ceasing, 
and the clouds in some measure dispersing, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney. We now found ourselves approaching the Grands Mulets; but 
had still some difficulties to encounter before we reached that point. 
The crevices opened wider than any we had seen; our route became 
more irregular; lying in some places under a terrific precipice of ice, 
which threatened every instant to fall on our heads. Sometimes we 
had to scramble about among masses of ice of various shapes, which 
had lately fallen from the still impending cliffs. The rope was tied 
round me, as a precaution against the consequence of an accidental slip. 
The axe was in continual requisition for some time, chopping holes for 
our feet. But the great point was always to have our poles firmly 
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planted in the ice before we moved a foot ;—this was of great assist. 
ance. ‘The crampons | had not yet made use of; as where the ice jg 
very compact, which is the case in some places, they are rather incon. 
venient; but I found the large nails in the heels of my shoes of yery 
essential service. At length we arrived at an expanse of snow, which 
led us to the edge of an immense crevice, at least ten feet wide, and to 
all appearance unfathomable. Over this we fortunately found a pretty 
substantial bridge of snow, about four feet wide, and two or three 
thick in the smallest part. Had it not been for this bridge, we should 
probably have experienced much difficulty in proceeding ; and perhaps 
should have been obliged to have made a long circuit to avoid it. We 
had traced Mr. Greenwood’s route in several places—the snow not 
having yet entirely effaced it,—particularly across this bridge. [pn 
about ten minutes more we arrived at the foot of the Grands Mulets. 
The Grands Mulets (so called from the resemblance they are said at 
a distance to bear to mules following each other up a mountain) are a 
line of irregular rocks dividing the upper extremity of the Glacier of 
Bosson from the Glacier of ‘Taconnay. The highest point was nearly 
three hundred feet from the surface of the Glacier. They are in some 
parts too precipitous for the snow to lie on them; though near the 
summit, and upon the western declivity, there is a great quantity of 
snow, which never melts. The ascent is by no means easy, and to 
any person subject to giddiness in the head would be dangerous, as 
you have sometimes to clamber round their steep sides, where you can 
find no footing but the sharp edge of some piece of rock; whilst 
below you is a precipice of eighty or a hundred feet. My guides were 
anxious to fasten the rope round me; but as [ had enough confidence 
in my own dexterity to proceed without fear, I preferred going alone. 
At a quarter after three, we arrived at the usual resting-place. The 
weather had now somewhat improved ; the sun shone bright, and the 
reflection of it from the snow beneath was excessively powerful. The 
clouds had nearly dispersed, and I hoped to have seen the sun set with 
a promise of a fine day on the morrow. Our first occupation now was 
to take off our shirts, and to dry them on the rocks, and to put ona 
dry pair of shoes and stockings. The guides then indulged themselves 
with a salutary nap, with their hats over their faces; whilst I, seated 
on a rock, with a pencil and paper in my hand, took down the adven- 
tures of the day. As the evening advanced, we began to make arrange- 
ments for the night. Our resting-place was upon a tolerably level 
spot, about four feet wide and eight long. Above us was a rock, 
nearly perpendicular, which sheltered us from the north wind, though 
it did not project at all to protect us from the rain. Below us was a 
steep precipice ; but to obviate the danger of falling down it, former 
adventurers have piled up a wall of stones about a foot high ; on the 
top of which is laid a ladder, which has sometimes been made use of, 
in order to pass the crevices of the Glacier. From this ladder, against 
the face of the rock, which formed the back of our rude habitation, we 
fixed our poles in a sloping direction, at a little distance from each 
other, and over them we spread a sheet which we had brought for this 
purpose. Such was our tent; and here we proposed to spend the 
night. Upon the stones which formed our floor we laid down an old 
blanket, which served for our bed; and we had another blanket to 
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throw over us. I cannot say much for the comfort of our lodging. Ie 
was not long enough for us all to lie at full length, neither was it wide 
enough to admit of our lying across. But we were obliged to make 
the best of the space we had; for no place more roomy could be found. 
There are indeed two other spots occasionally occupied in the same 
way, but they were even less convenient than ours. One in which 
Saussure passed the night, was certainly inferior to it. About six 
o'clock we took our supper, to which I may safely say we all did justice, 
in spite of a storm of snow and rain which was beating against our 
tent, and threatening to deprive us of every hope of reaching the sum- 
mit. I resolved, however, if there was no possibility of proceeding the 
next morning, to remain till the following day, which our stock of 
provisions would allow us to have done. But in less than half an 
hour our fears were dissipated by the cessation of the storm; and 
shortly afterwards one of the guides who had sallied forth to make ob- 
servation, returned with the joyful tidings of a bright star-light night. 

Towards nine o'clock we all endeavoured to sleep. My attempts 
were in vain; those of my guides were, I believe, more successful. 
Between twelve and one | began to feel restless and wearied of my 
bed: my mouth and throat ‘were parched with thirst, which the wine 
rather increased than relieved ; and our stock of water was exhausted. 
Alexis Desouassous went out, and with some pieces of wood which we 
had collected before we passed the Glacier, made a fire and dissolved 
in the saucepan some snow, the water of which I drank plentifully. 
During the night we continually heard the avalanches pouring down 
upon the Glacier of Bosson, with a tremendous noise, like that of a 
long peal of thunder: and more than once [ congratulated myself 
upon being far out of their reach. 

At daybreak we began to make preparation for our departure ; 
the weather was fine, and the sky clear overhead, but a thick broui/- 
lard hung over the valley of Chamouni, which the guides considered a 
favourable circumstance. Our tent had frozen during the night; but 
our quarters were too confined to allow of our suffering from the cold. 
We merely put up what provisions were necessary till our return ; con- 
sisting of a breakfast, some wine, brandy, and vinegar. At five we 
commenced our march, Alexis having started a little before us to 
chop holes in the snow, which we found quite hard and slippery. As 
soon as we were off the rock, | put on my crampons. ‘The crampon 
is made of two pieces of iron crossing each other. One is about the 
breadth of the foot, the other somewhat longer. The four extremi- 
ties of these irons are turned down, forming short spikes. These tie 
under the foot, and can be taken off or put on as occasion may require. 
I found them of so much service upon the hard snow, that I could walk 
upon any part of it without the least difficulty. I had no occasion 
even to make use of the holes which had been cut with the hatchet. 
The first part of our ascent was not steep: we proceeded nearly in a 
straight direction, afterwards skirting along the base of the Dome de 
Goutet. The crevices here are of a prodigious width, much wider 
than those of the Glacier ; but we had no occasion to attempt a pas- 
sage of any one of them; and for three hours we proceeded without 
having encountered the least difficulty. 1 once accidentally dropped 
my pole; and befure we could any of us stop it, it had slid down into 
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a crevice; fortunately, however, it was not a very deep one. Alexis 
recovered it for me, but not without some trouble ; being obliged, 
the risk of his life, to descend some distance into the crevice for it. The 
sun was now beginning to top the summits of the Aiguilles, and the 
ramparts of snow with which we were nearly surrounded, were syd. 
denly illuminated with an indescribable brilliancy. At eight, we 
arrived almost at the extremity of an extensive plain of snow, called 
the Grand Plateau. Here we sat down and partook of our provi- 
sions under a large block of snow, which had been precipitated some 
time since from the neighbouring heights. I had not much appetite; 
but contrived to eat some of our cold fowl, with some bread. The 
heat of the sun was excessive; and I found the green spectacles and 
veil of the greatest possible service, not only against the glare of 
the snow, but also against = cutting wind which blew at intervals 
with great violence. We observed upon the summit, which was then 
free from clouds, several whirlwinds of snow, which had precisely the 
appearance of so many smoking chimneys. When asked what these 
phenomena were, old Charlet's exclamation, “‘ Ma foi! quel orage!” 
certainly implied some degree of alarm, and, I confess, excited in 
my mind doubts of our ultimate success. As we sat at our breakfast, 
the loose snow which had fallen the preceding evening, once or twice 
drifted against us; salting our bread and meat rather more than we 
desired. It was here I first felt the symptoms of a head-ache; which 
increased as I advanced towards the summit. The guides told me 
it was no unusual sensation, and that they were frequently affected 
with it themselves more or less. 

After resting about twenty minutes, we again proceeded, almost in 
a direct line for the Rocher Rouge. This is by far the most dangerous 
part of the ascent of Mont Blanc. The route lies immediately under 
a precipice of ice and snow, at the extremity of the Plateau. Here 
immense avalanches are continually falling. For the space of a quarter 
of an hour, our path led us over loose fragments of ice which seemed to 
have fallen but very recently. We made the best of our way across this 
part; marching the whole distance with a quick step. It unfortunately 
happened, that just at this spot one of my crampons came off. I en- 
deavoured to stop a moment to put it right; but the guides urged me 
to get on as fast as possible ; so that for some distance I was obliged 
to scramble along without it. Our exertions were not a little quicken- 
ed by the reflection that near us was the spot where the dreadful acci- 
dent occurred three years ago. An avalanche, or rather a separation 
of the snow suddenly took place; and the whole of the party were 
overwhelmed. ‘Three of the poor guides, driven into a prodigious 
crevice, were never more heard of ;—the rest of the party by degrees 
found their way out unhurt. I was so fortunate as to meet the gentle- 
man who was the principal of the party at Chamouni before my ascent. 
He described to me exactly how the accident happened ; and I believe 
it may in great measure, if not entirely, be attributed to the imprudence 
of Marie Coutet, who, although he was aware of the danger they had 
to encounter, still agreed to hazard it, without disclosing its extent 
to those of the party who were ignorant of it. An account of this 
accident was published in the New Monthly Magazine for 1821, Nos. 
April and May. The fatal crevice is now filled up with snow, and 
scarcely any traces of it are visible. 
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The ascent now became extremely steep; so much so that we were 
obliged to take our poles quite short in the hand to be of any service 
tous. ‘The snow was in most parts tolerably hard, excepting in a 
few places, where we found some drifts nearly knee- -deep. The guides 
relieved each other in cutting the steps in a zig-zag direction ;—an 
operation which is attended with a great deal of fatigue. The rope 
was here fastened about me; the guide who preceded me held one end 
of it; and the other was held by a guide behind me. From the steep- 
ness of the ascent, and the labour of cutting the steps, our progress 
was now very slow; stopping, as we did, to take breath every ten or 
fifteen paces. 

In an hour and three quarters since our departure from the Grand 
Plateau, we reached the Rocher Rouge; a rock upon the north-east- 
ern side of the mountain, about one thousand feet from the summit, 
and looking towards the valley of Chamouni. It was on the sum- 
mit of this rock that Mr. Clissold and his party slept in their ascent 
last year. At this point we were almost immediately assailed by a 
piercing wind ; forewarning us a little of what we had to expect on the 
summit ; which, since our ‘departure from the Grand Plateau, had be- 
come clouded, and was scarcely perceptible. We rested for a few 
minutes, seating ourselves across our poles which we had driven firmly 
into the snow. Some vinegar and water, with a small quantity of lemon 
juice, (a bottle or two of which we had mixed and brought with us 
from the Grands Mulets,) 1 found a pleasant beverage, assuaging my 
extreme thirst. In another quarter of an hour we arrived at some 
rocks, called les Derniers Rochers, being the last before reaching the 
summit. ‘These rocks are of the hardest granite; and the grain of a 
small specimen 1 brought away, is, 1 think, the finest I ever saw. 

Joseph Charlet was much fatigued; he sat down upon the rocks, 
and, had it not been for Alexis Desouassous, would in all probability 
have fallen asleep. I waited here only a few minutes, when, leaving 
these two men to take care of each other, | proceeded upon my march 
with my three other guides, who were as anxious for success as I was 
myself. I thought, perhaps, the other two might have followed us; 
and, indeed, they did once make an attempt; I happened about a 
quarter of an hour afterwards to look behind me, and saw them 
slowly crawling up; but either from indifference about it, over-fatigue, 
or fear of the hurricane, they thought proper to return, Alexis awaited 
our descent at les Derniers Rochers; but old Charlet thought it was 
as well to descend altogetiier ; and | saw nothing more of him till we 
were again on le Grand Plateau. Ifthe reason for their remaining behind 
was indifference about ascending farther, they were wise not to accom- 
pany us, for all our dangers were now over; there were no crevices 
or difficulties by which we could possibly be stopped. The only 
thing we had now to encounter was the labour; and as I was quite 
able to take care of myself, and did not stand in need of any assist- 
ance, there was no necessity for their going farther if they were not 
inclined to do so. In regard to old Charlet, I must confess I think, 
from what Desouassous told me, that he was excessively fatigued ; and 
I doubt whether he had it in his power to proceed, although he after- 
wards assured me to the contrary. Perhaps it would be hardly fair to 
attribute their staying behind to fear of the hurricane ; because, though 
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the wind was violent, and therefore doubled the labour of ascent, | 
do not think there was much danger to be apprehended from it. 

The snow now became so very compact and hard, that the crampons, 
particularly when we approached the summit, scarcely made any im. 
pression. I was obliged to proceed very slowly in a zig-zag direction; 
and I found that the greatest number of steps I could possibly take 
without stopping to draw breath, was fifteen; and this with great diffi- 
culty ; generally halting after every eight or ten. The difticulty of 
respiration arising from the rarefaction of the air, was no doubt much 
increased by the violence of the wind; for even in ascending a very in. 
ferior mountain, I have continually felt, when the wind has been high, 
the very same sensation, although of course in a much less degree. | 
now experienced a kind of faintness, hung down my head, and panted 
for breath; the summit seeming to recede as I advanced ;—my head- 
ache had much increased, with a slight bleeding of the nose. A guide 
perceiving that I was somewhat distressed, thought it necessary to support 
me with his arms; but I very quietly told him I could dispense with 
his assistance,—“ only let me take my time.”* Once or twice the mist 
for a few minutes cleared away a little ; I turned round, and beheld a 
prodigious extent of mountainous country, but could distinguish 
nothing. After toiling on in this way for some time, I at length saw 
two of my guides lying down under a ridge of snow; I made towards 
them, and was agreeably surprised, when I reached them, to find 
myself at the top of Mont blanc. 

It was now exactly noon; and we had been seven hours ascending 
from the Grands Mulets. I say I was surprised, for not having ven- 
tured to look up for some time, I little thought I had made so much 
progress. I threw myself on the snow with my guides, and we con- 
gratulated each other, with a hearty shake of the hand, on the success 
of our enterprise. And here I may observe, that I do not pretend to 
claim any merit, but for the boldness of the undertaking. I did not 
ascend for any scientific purpose ; since every such purpose had already 
been sufficiently attained by those who had preceded me. Neither had 
I set my heart on an extensive prospect, which from obvious reasons 
must in such a situation be always uncertain. Had either of these 
motives been the sole object of my ascent, I should of course have 
experienced much disappointment. From a love of hardy enterprise, 
natural to, and I trust excusable in a young man, I had determined 
to ascend Mont Blanc,—chiefly, perhaps, because the attempt was one 
of acknowledged danger and difficulty ; and the succeeding in it would 
be rewarded with that pleasing recollection which always attends suc- 
cessful boldness. I gained my object; I stood on the top of Mont 
Blanc, and I was perfectly satisfied. 

The violence of the wind was now beyond any thing I ever ex- 
perienced. After resting a few minutes to recover my breath, | 
got up, and with the assistance of one of my guides, mounted the 
ridge under which we liad been lying. This ridge or bank, formed by 
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* In the New Monthly Magazine, (Vol. XVI. p. 600.) in an account given of the 
ascent of Dr. E. Clark, one of the guides is stated to have said, *‘ lt was here 
Mr. Jackson stopt; and falling into the arms of one of his guides, exclaimed, 
* Leave me here !—I can do no more!’’’ This is incorrect; the circumstance was 
exactly as I have above related it. 
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the drifting of the now, was, where we were standing, about three or 
four feet in breadth, and at the other extremity somewhat wider. I 
did not take the trouble to walk the whole length of it, neither can 
I give a just idea of its extent. Here we were on the very highest 
point ; clinging to each other, and exerting our very utmost strength 
to maintain ourselves on our legs, which we succeeded in doing for 
a minute or two. The damp mist, which was continually settling 
and freezing on our clothes, produced the most intense cold; and 
we were nearly blinded by the drifting of small particles of snow 
which had fallen the preceding evening. I regret 1 had not a ther- 
mometer with me to ascertain the degree of cold: all I can say 
is, that, in spite of the labour of the ascent, and the consequent 
temporary perspiration which it ought to have excited, I never felt 
any thing at all equal to it in the coldest day in winter; and I doubt 
whether it would have been possible to have existed there for any 
length of time. All that I could see was a confused heap of mountains 
in the direction of the Shreckhorn and Jung Frau. Mont Rosa in the 
east was particularly conspicuous ; and some part of Piedmont was 
visible at intervals. On the opposite side every thing was totally ob- 
scured. As the inducements to remain on the summit were net very 
great, we commenced our descent, after having been there about ten 
minutes. My spectacles had become so dim that [ was obliged to take 
them off in order to see where to place my feet; and my veil being 
rendered unserviceable by the wind, I was obliged to dispense with that 
also. Thus I had to bear the unmitigated violence of the snow and 
mist, driving for some time directly in my face. 

The descent is not unpleasant : by leaning back on our poles, which 
we pressed hard upon the snow, and suffering our feet to go, we came 
down with great rapidity. In less than twenty minutes we found our- 
selves at the Rocher Rouge, the ascent from which had occupied us 
upwards of anhour. We were joined at les Derniers Rochers by Alexis 
Desouassous; but old Charlet had departed. The descent to the 
Grand Plateau was more dangerous, though not so fatiguing as the 
ascent, which is generally the case where the declivity is very steep ; 
preg: upon snow, which will sometimes slip from under the feet. 

e were obliged to proceed very slowly and with great caution, taking 
care to have a firm bearing upon our poles. ‘The large nails in the 
heels of the shoes we found here very useful; more so than the cram- 
pons ; as much depends upon throwing the heel well back into the snow. 
We discovered two crevices in our descent concealed by the snow: they 
were neither of them so wide but that we could step across them ; 
though, had they not been detected, a broken leg might probably have 
been the consequence. A little before two we arrived at the Grand 
Plateau. We stopt for about ten minutes. I drank a glass of vinegar 
and water; but felt no inclination to eat. My headache had much 
increased, owing to the sudden transition from the extreme cold upon 
the summit to the comparative closeness of the air on the Plateau, 
where we were more sheltered from the wind, and exposed to a hot 
sun. From thence to the Grands Mulets we proceeded without much 
difficulty ; ané generally pretty fast, wherever the snow would admit of 
our sliding without danger of crevices. In approaching the Grands 
Mulets we came to two huge crevices, lying at right angles, but sepa- 
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rated from each other by a narrow wall of snow, over which we had 
to walk for the distance of several paces, flanked on each side by a 
chasm truly terrific. Soon after three we arrived at the spot where we 
had slept the preceding night. The guides regaled themselves with 
the remainder of the provisions ; a pleasure in which I was not able to 
share with them, any farther than by partaking of some of the wine, 
which I was also obliged to drink unmixed, as our means for procuring 
water were exhausted. We took our departure from hence in about a 
quarter ofan hour. ‘The descent of the Grands Mulets is much more 
troublesome and fatiguing than the ascent; the rocks are so very pre- 
cipitous in some parts, that it requires the greatest possible care and 
attention in descending them. ‘The rope was again tied round my 
waist, and was held by two guides behind me. In several places, had 
I not been preceded by a guide, I should have thought it impossible to 
have descended; and from the difficulties we got into, I think we must 
have deviated rather from the usual route. At length we arrived 
safe at the base of the rock, and had now to repass the glacier. We 
crossed the principal crevice by the same bridge as before, which we 
fortunately found still substantial. After this we experienced no very 
great obstruction. Our route was uneven: we had to pass many 
crevices, which, with the assistance of my guides, I effected without 
much difficulty. ‘The hatchet was generally employed in cutting holes 
in the ice and snow, which, by being exposed to the sun throughout 
the day, were become slippery. In crossing a bar of snow sloping 
down towards a crevice, both my feet slipped from under me at the 
same moment: I fell; and after sliding the distance of several paces, 
found myself upon the very brink of the crevice, my legs hanging over. 
The guides, who were behind me, immediately checked my progress by 
the rope, which was still attached to me; and Alexis Desouassous, 
who had preceded me, stretching out his pole to me, I was socn re- 
lieved from this very critical situation. The depth of the crevice I do 
not know; but I must have fallen at least thirty or forty feet, and per- 
haps much more. Soon after five we arrived upon terra firma, at the 
foot of the Aiguille de Midi, having got over all our danger. It 
was our intention to pass the night upon this spot, little thinking 
to reach it so early; but as we were only three hours from Cha- 
mouni, and had still two hours more of daylight, I thought it would be 
quite as well to get on to a comfortable bed at the inn, as to have an- 
other sleepless night upon a rock, My proposition to this effect was 
willingly acceded to by my guides, who exulted in the idea of being 
the first adventurers who had ever succeeded in making the ascent 
from the Grands Mulets, and the whole of the descent, upon the same 
day. After resting for a few minutes, we again proceeded upon our 
journey; but, as we were much fagged and our route very indifferent, 
our progress was proportionably slow. About seven we came within 
sight of old Favret’s cottage; and as the night was now closing 1n, and 
our route was over a bad road through a dark gloomy pine forest, we 
struck a light for our candle, wrapping a piece of paper round it as a 
substitute for a lantern. At eight we beheld some faint glimmering 
lights, which greeted our approach to the village of Chamouni ; and 
at a quarter after we arrived at the Union, after an absence of less than 
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thirty-seven hours ; the shortest time in which this expedition was ever 

rformed. 

I did not feel so excessively fatigued as I had expected to be: 
I was hot and feverish, had no appetite, and my mouth was parched with 
thirst, which I relieved with a little plain water; my head was some- 
what better, and my nose had ceased bleeding. I did not go to bed 
immediately ; and, indeed, so elated was I with my success, that I 
scarcely felt any inclination todo so. It was ten o’clock before I parted 


from Mr. Dornford, to whom I had been relating my adventures. 


He told me he had seen us to the summit of the Rocher Rouge; but 
that afterwards we disappeared in the mist. I slept soundly for nine 
hours, and the next morning awoke much refreshed. My face, par- 
ticularly my nose and ears, were in a slight degree excoriated, and con- 
tinued to peel off for some days afterwards. I found cream of use ; 
and I have no doubt that by taking the precaution of besmearing the 
face with this before it is exposed to a cutting wind or a burning sun, 
the excoriation would be in a great measure prevented. Three of the 
guides were much affected in the eyes, from not having worn spec- 
tacles or veils ; but I was not at all so; neither was old Charlet, from 
his having worn a light straw hat with a very broad brim. 
I remained at Chamouni the two following days, exulting in my suc- 
cessful enterprise, and reached Geneva on the 7th. 
The following is a correct list of the different persons who had 
stood on the top of Mont Blanc before I ascended :— 
1. Dr. Paccard, and James Balma, a guide, Aug. 8, 1786. 
2. M. Saussure, Aug. 3, 1787. 
3. Col. Beaufoy, English, Aug. 9, 1787. 
4. Mr. Woodley, English, Aug. 5, 1788. 
5. Baron Doorthesen, Courland, and M. Forneret, Lausanne, Aug. 
10, 1802. 
6. M. Roday, Hamburgh, Sept. 10, 1812. 
7. Count Mateyeski, Aug. 4, 1818. 
8. Dr. Renselaen, Mr. Howard, Americans, July 12, 1819. 
9. Capt. Undrell, R.N., English, Aug. 13, 1819. 
10. Mr. Clissold, English, Aug. 20, 1822. 
11. Mr. Jackson, English, Sept. 4, 1823. 


TO THE FIRST OF MAY. 


‘* Hard his herte that loveth nought 
In May, when al this mirth is wrought.”—Chaucer. 


Hart, thou rosy May! with thy merry-dancing hours, 

Thy eyes of “dewy light,” and the fragrance of thy flowers,— 
Hail, thou rosy May! for the wintry winds are past, 

And thy primroses and cowslips have shown their hues at last. 


To life’s young hour of feeling the gales of Araby, _ 

The odours of thy spicy breath in sweetness far outvie ; 

They come with gentle colloquy, and whisper every heart, 

Of mysteries, joys, and thy bright sun, as if they ne’er could part. 


Let Summer wear her flaunting garb and shoot her parching ray, 
Her lip is not as fresh as thine, mine own dear sunny May! 
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The star that gems thy radiant brow so sweet in lustre is, 
It shines the beam of hope to earth, the herald of all bliss. 


Thy pearls are flashing on the bough, the land is giving life, 

‘The insect broods are swarming, and thy realm is free of strife, 

The peacefulness of heaven’s own reign is round thy flowery track, — 
Q pleasant this auspicious day that greets thy footsteps back! 


The waters sparkle with delight, a buz is in the air, 

The ocean-waves curl softer now, and man hath less of care, 

‘The low wind scarcely moves the wood, or sighs the leaves between, 
Lest it disturb earth’s harmony among the branches green. 


Thou kindliest month of all the year, pass not too fast away, 
As hours enjoy’d are prone to do, for man is miserly 

Of thy sweet presence, since to him thou art a boon indeed, 
Slave as he ever is to gloom, in friendship, love, and creed. 


Thou ’rt come, bright May! with passion’s glance to flush the Virgin's 
cheek, 

From feelings indefinable her tongue must never speak, 

The sadness of affection’s dawn is over her soft heart, 

She sighs amid her solitude, and tears unbidden start— 


She hears the mated bird’s first song, when love is all the theme,— 
Of thee, thou month of love, inquires, why she is not the same ; 
No songster comes to sing to her, and wile her hours away, 
Cheering her wishing solitude with his congenial lay. 


Welcome, thou rosy May! with thy merry-dancing hours, 
Thy eyes of “ dewy light,” and the fragrance of thy flowers,— 
Welcome, thou rosy May! for the wintry winds are past, 
And thy primroses and cowslips have shown their hues at last ! 





WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. VII. 
Roman Society—the Princess Borghese, Sc. 


Ne le fui il cielo di bellezza avaro, 

Nel volto giglio, e rosa le fioriva 

id aggiunse ancor ch’ aveva un dir preclaro, 

Ed invaghiva ognuno che l’udia, 

Tanto era pien di grazia e leggiadria,— 

E ch’ella stava di presente in Roma, 

Acclamata, aggradita. Riciurdetio, Canto o. 

lv was yet too early for dinner—for here every one dines either at two, 
or at the Ave Maria (sunset), and I thought I could not more agreeably fill up 
the interval than by presenting my letters to the Princess Borghese. I ac- 
cordingly drove, on leaving Thorwaltzen’s, to her palace near the Tyber, and 
ina few minutes found myself in the Corti/e. The Suisse, or porter, a tall, 
bony, forbidding-looking person, in the exclusive service of the Prince, 
looked out at me as 1 entered, and without troubling himself with the 
answer to any of my questions allowed me quietly to pass on. 
The Palazzo Borghese was once the most splendid at Rome. In the prit- 

cipal Casino of the celebrated Villa are still preserved several paintings 
illustrative of the series of masques, tournaments, processions, and other 
high festivities, of which it was formerly the scene. ‘The Prince Borghese, 
though nearly two centuries have passed over his patent, is still considered 
a novus homo, and his family comparatively plebeian ; but he possesses also 
the advantages of novelty, and contrasts in wealth, as well as origin, with most 
of the old Patricians of Rome. The Popes Paul V. ( Borghese ) and Cle- 
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ment XIII. (Aldobrandini) created his double house ; the fruits of two pro- 
ductive pontifieates were soon conspicuous, in the sudden opulence of the 
new nobles, and displayed themselves, as was usual in Rome, in the elevation of 
structures which might rival the royal residences of other countries. The 
resent edifice is a noble instance. It was surpassed by the Mandragone at 
rascati. Their successors did not degenerate from the magnificence of 
their founders. The late Prince Borghese, by a fortunate speculation in 
corn, then less precarious a commerce than it is at present, realized at one 
sweep an immense property, and created, with a munificence rare in any age 
or country, the Villa Borghese or Pinciana. His son rather increased than 
diminished the patrimony. His marriage with the Princess Pauline added 
the revenues of Guastalla and Piacenza to his rentroll, possessions which 
were afterwards exchanged for an indemnity ; the sale of his statues (an act 
only to be palliated by the circumstances of the case—the Emperor was the 
purchaser) was repaid by an estate in Savoy ; and the emoluments of his 
government-general of Upper Italy had already produced him a very im- 
tant accession to his inheritance. With the exception of the Prince 
Reubine, he is perhaps the richest subject in Italy.* 
It is some time since the — Prince has retired from Rome. During 


the early part of the Revolution he was known only by his having filled, 


with many other noble names, the muster roll of a corps of the National 
Guards, raised by the patriots of the city. His brother Aldobrandinit was 
a soldier; he contented himself with being an officer. He is, and has 
always been an aristocrat ; Aldobrandini, a republican, and strenuously so: 








* When the Roman nobility, in pursuance of a decree of the Congress of Vienna, 
were permitted to surrender their feudal rights, the Prince Borghese presented a 
list of no less than twenty-six feudi, situate in the Roman territory, in one day to the 
Pope. His villas are scattered with profusion over the whole of the Agro Romano 
—the Mandragone and Aldobrandini at Frascati, besides a small villa (in the town) 
of the Princess, another at Nettuno, another at Tivoli, at Monte Porzio, Palo, &c. 
besides the cluster of villas in the Villa Borghese. Most of these indicate a 
neglect, which forms the characteristic of the Roman proprietors. The Palace 
(for which he is principally indebted tv the Princess) is in a tolerable state of 
repair; the Villa Borghese, since the removal of the statues, as well as its dis- 
mantled state will permit, is still habitable. The Mandragone, and others, are 
almost in ruins. The Prince Aldobrandini (the next brother) is in possession of the 
Villa Aldobrandini: it hardly forms an exception. As to personal inspection, it is 
not even thought of : when at Licenza, a small village delightfully situated in the 
Sabinum, the Digentia of Horace, one of the feudiof the Borghesi, I heard from 
the inhabitants, that not one of the family had been seen in the neighbourhood, in 
the remembrance of the oldest man. They only knew the Prince through the 
benign medium of his agent. Like most Italian nobles, be began life a spendthrift. 
He took no note of his expenditure. The Vice-Prince, on his leaving Rome, paid 
debts to the amount of 60,000 crowns with the mere copper rubbish of the kitchen, 
which time out of mind had Jain in the guarda roba. This accumulation is eccen- 
tric, but in the princely families common. Qn marriage it is usual to purchase 
large quantities of every material, from the Latterie de cuisine to the wardrobe of 
the intended, and these treasures are displayed with much pretension in the anti- 
chambers. This system of unheeded expense soon entailed its consequences—he 
became embarrassed ; but the twelve millions of the Princess soon restered him to 
his former independence. With less prodigality, he is equally magnificent at pre- 
sent, and so completely at the head of the monied as well as landed interest, that 
he was lately invited by the Pope to combine in the plan, then under consideration, 
of founding a national bank at Rome. 

t The second title of the family; the third is generally a cavaliere Gerusalemi- 
tano, or of the Order of Malta; the fourth a cardinal. The cavalierato ranks on 
an equality with the highest titles. The Prince Aldobrandini is married to a 
French lady, I think a Rochfoucauld, and has a considerable family ; resides near 
Florence, and occasionally in Paris, and is well known for his literary and domes- 
tic habits. He is next heir to the title and estates. His brother has no children, 
nor is be now likely to have any. 
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he slept with his soldiers on the benches of the Caffe Novo, whilst the Prin. 
cipe Camillo was only remembered at Rome by the more than Reman indo. 
lence of his disposition, the perfect stoicism with which he drank his choco. 
late, and performed the duties of his military toilette in the midst of the crash 
of empires, and the dissolution of the entire frame of European society. 4 
friend of mine saw him one morning with four valets engaged in this impor- 
tant service: he was then called the Citizen Borghese, but as far removed 
from the character, as at the moment at which I write. It was said(I should 
suppose by Pasquin) that he displayed a new coat every day, like the Egyp- 
tian Sultan, and sent his linen to Paris to be washed ; but whatever be the 
fact, it is certain that his philosophy or dandyism prospered, and did quite as 
much for him as the activity and services of others. He passed unsinged 
through the furnace of the Revolution, and the Empire found him, after a 
pleasant sleep, in the full possession of all her honours. New dignities sue. 
cessively sought him without his seeking them. Fifty thousand a-year, the 
presumed rental of his Excellency, and the influence which it must command 
in such a country as Italy, was a better claim than his person or his manners 
to the hand of the sister of the Consul. The widow of the General Le 
Clere brought with her dowry of twelve millions, the honours and _ passions 
of a splendid court. The government of Turin followed, and was enjoyed. 
He rivalled and excelled the sombre magnificence of the original sovereigns, 
and left recollections of the Napoleon dynasty, in the saloons at least, 
which will not be easily effaced. But the philosophy of the new governor, 
which had been proof against all the changes of his country, did not long 
resist the impetuosity of his beautiful bride. Nor was he altogether without 
his own errors. In the first months after his marriage, he reverted to 
the dissipated habits of his youth. The Princess soon had rivals, and the 
public decencies were not always preserved. In a few years a separation 
took place, which, notwithstanding various attempts to negotiate a return, 
continued uninterrupted, till within a few months of her death. The 
Princess remained at Rome: the Prince, notwithstanding frequent entreaties 
from the Pope, fixed at Florence, where he built palaces, drove horses, 
smiled at the downfal of his Imperial brother, received orders and decora- 
tions from the Bourbons, and gained his lawsuit in Savoy, to the astonish- 
ment of the King of Sardinia himself. 

I was now at the entrance of the Cortile. It is one of the most happy 
adaptations at Rome, of the areaded colonnade ; the abuse of which is so 
frequent amongst the later architects. In the centre of the side, opposite to 
the entrance, is the usual fountain, and the niches are tenanted by the 
usual proportion of common-place statuary. A second court succeeds to 
the first, and the rear extends to the Ripa Grande, and overlooks the 
Tyber, beyond which it commands a fine view of the gardens of Cincin- 
natus, as they are now termed, the Monte Mario, St. Angelo, and the 
Vatican. The exterior, facing the Piazzetta Borghese, presents nothing re- 
markable ; but the side which sweeps down to the Tyber, and from which its 
name of the Cembalo, or harpsichord, which it resembles, is derived, is a 
noble specimen of simplicity and continuity on the largest scale. The 
lower, or ground story, is once more occupied by the celebrated gallery, 
which seems to have gained little by its Transalpine excursion, besides an im- 
moderate expenditure of injudicious repairs, retouches, &c. ; the Prince Aldo- 
brandini still lends his name to the entresol which he no longer inhabits ; and 
the Princess reigns undivided sovereign of the remaining stories. 

On ascending the marble staircase, 1 had to pass the open gallery of the 
two sides of the square before I arrived at the first antichamber. Here | 
found a group of servants, whose appearance and tenue indicated a very 
considerable superiority over the indigenous Italian. They were clean, 
dressed, and awake. The antichamber opened on a suite of saloons; we 
passed them rapidly, to the number nearly of ten—their furniture marked 
the line where the two centuries meet ; and while the flowered damask of 
the walls, the quaint carving of the consoles, and fauteuils, the deeply- 
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cored and gilded ceilings, recalled you to the age and taste of the last courtly 
neration, all the luxury of or-molu, Sevre, and French glass, threw you 
into the splendours of St. Cloud, and the petite-maitresse elegancies of 
Neuilly. At each step some traces of the dethroned family were apparent. 
Portraits, miniatures, busts, increased as we advanced. The major-domo 
assed the last apartment with a more cautious step, and knocked gently at 
the folding-door, which opened into the saloon of the Princess. A femme de 
chambre answered immediately with the true Parisian accent, and I was in- 
troduced. ‘The Princess was seated at the farther extremity ; her dress was 
simple, but recherche ; her attendant had been giving the last definitive ele- 
gance to her hair. Neither near, nor in any other part of the chamber, was 
there any appearance of luxury. It was the plainest apartment in the whole. 
Neither paintings, books, statuary, nor any of the usual toys or accompani- 
ments of our elegantes were discoverable. The Prince had refused the 
transposition of any of the paintings of his gallery, or limited the permission 
toa Madonna. I am not aware that she ever availed herself of his gene- 
rosity. The lithographic engraving of Le Fevre’s portrait of the Emperor,* 
lainly framed, was the only ornament of the immense walls. I at the time 
imagined that the isolation was intentional ;—perhaps I was right. She be- 
lieved it the best likeness extant of her brother ; and when, at a later period, 
the conversation sometimes turned on his fortunes, I have seen her more 
than once look up to it in tears. The Cavaliere Gozzani, the vice-prince, 
or head agent of the family, was at her side ; a low and insignificant person, 
a meagre and sallow cheek, and a smile which bordered upon a sneer, is al] 
I recollect of his presence. I was received with the accomplished ease, for 
which in all times she was remarkable; and the letters, which she held in 
her hands, and to which she warmly and frequently recurred, furnished the 
materials of our desultory conversation. She asked a host of questions at 
once, heaped without much order together, and answered them herself with 
nearly the same rapidity with which they were asked. They principally 
turned, after the usual preliminary inquiries on my stay at Rome, &c. on the 
state of society in England and Ireland, the contrast between our comforts 
and those of the Continent, the absurdity of the travelling mania—an epi- 
demic then raging with peculiar violence amongst our countrymen,—the 
nakedness of the Italian palace, the good taste of the French, the dis- 
turbances which occasionally break out on the surface of our population, the 
misgovernment of Ireland, the ultraism of the English cabinet, and every 
other topic interesting or otherwise, which she found on the exterior of her 
correspondence. These and many more were successively exhausted—the 
hour of promenade had arrived ; an aged priest tottering into the room at 
the same time, and who I afterwards understood was her confessor and 





* This portrait, taken a little after the return from Elba, is amongst the few 
for which Napoleon ever sate. It has, in an eminent degree, the full forehead, 
the broad firm outline of head, the Lonhommie of mouth, and the perfect calm- 
ness of structure and muscle, which is equally the characteristic of other distin- 
guished members of his family. I heard from David, a short time before his 
death, in speaking of this very portrait, that it was with difficulty he could be 
persuaded to give his attention when before an artist : he generally broke out 
into questions on the art itself, and observations, which, the painter assured me, 
as much astonished him for their fine tact and metaphysical profoundness, as for 
the facility, and the apparent indifference with which they were pronounced. He 
seemed, as by an instinct, to have reached and pervaded almost every class of 
human knowledge, and to have attained by assault what had cost others years and 
labour. We were standing before the celebrated painting of the Passage of Mont 
St. Bernard; and in observing ‘‘ that Napoleon had fallen for others, but not for 
him,” David added, ‘‘that he owed much of the merits of.that very work to the 
suggestions and critiques of the Emperor. But he always felt jealous of the 
horse, (he continued, smiling ;) ‘ I am afraid it will altogether eclipse me with 
posterity,” was a remark which generally terminated our conversations.” 
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almoner, come for his weekly charity, and the impatience of the cavaliere 
who had not yet completed the business of his audience, were sufficient inti 
mations to retire. I received an invitation to her Tuesday soirces, ang 
after an hour’s conversation, took my leave. 

I dined "early, and waited with considerable impatience till seven, the 
reasonable hour at which society, of whatever ceto it may be, generally 
assembles in Italy. 1 found, on my arrival, a small cortege of cardinals 
cavalieri, and artists, moving with the Princess in person, from the interior 
of her apartments to the salon de musique. The princess sacrificed to the 
national taste ; and with little real sensibility to that delightful art, and Jess 
knowledge, affected both, without which—point de salut,—particularly at 
Rome. ‘The pianoforte was at the extremity of the room; one side was lined 
with ladies, the other with gentlemen. ‘The ladies were principally English . 
I had from time to time a clin-d’ail sort of view of the introductions, and 
was much amused by the perfect English accent perceptible in every one of 
their movements. The Princess, preserving stil some tincture of the Im. 
perial etiquette, was seated somewhat apart from the mass of the society, 
and after the first salute, which was sufficiently imposing, though mellowed 
by the natural graces of the woman, and accompanied by a few expressions 
of interest and inquiry, such as were suggested by her previous knowledge of 
the individual, seemed for the rest of the evening to be altogether ignorant 
of their presence. The honours were performed with due dignity by a 
diminutive German baron, and her dame dhonneur, a Swiss lady, not re- 
markable for a greater share of brilliancy than generally falls to the 
share of her countrywomen ; and both went through their functions with the 
same solemnity as if they were engaged in some public ceremony, or had been 
regularly qualified as Auissiers of the Tuileries, during the most gorgeous 
veriod of the Empire. The Princess allowed the machine to work without 
on and every one but our countrymen appeared at their ease. The im- 
mediate coterie, or sofa circle, was formed as usual by her relations and in- 
timate friends. Maury and Fesch, in right ef parentage and official con- 
nexions, were admitted into the cluster. Maury then struck me (though 
my opinion was much altered by subsequent acquaintance) as a man of 
depth, energy, and strong clear mind ; his square, squat-built figure, and 
roughly-chiselled features, with a dash of Scotch keenness shooting now and 
then about his lips and chin, gave the promise of any other character than 
the man who was facetiously characterized both as a statesman and orator, as 
little better than a “tonneau deau ticde.’* He was merely suffered at 
Rome ; but as he seldom came into contact, and never into collision, with the 
other members of the sacred college, he was permitted to add his person to 
the other performers of the public functions, to wear his purple with de- 
corum, and to conceal himself, as well as he could in its ample folds, from 
the observation, and by degrees from the censure of his colleagues. It was 
a curious thing to see him, as I afterwards did, in the long line of these 
ecclesiastical princes, with his head bowed upon his breviary, his eye im- 
moveable, his attitude sternly orthodox, and his whole manner wrought up 
to a level with the most fervent model beforehim. The people gave him little 
credit for the performance, the church less ; but every one was satisfied. It 
would be too much in such a city as Rome, where every opinion and principle 





* «© A tun of warm water”—rhetoric, but not eloquence. Maury died whilst I 
was at Rome. Various causes, as usual, were assigned. Some said he was poi- 
soned ; others, that he died of the antidote. Cardinal Fesch was almost the‘only 
cardinal who visited him during his last moments. It is not known (though there 
were not wanting the most uncharitable conjectures) in what opinions he expired. 
He was Cardinal of the S.Trinitd de’ Monti, a church belonging to the French 
nation ; and I remember it was a matter of serious discussion, whether his re- 
mains, according to the usual etiquette, should be permitted to repose within its 
precincts. Had the wishes of the French Ambassador prevailed, it is not difficult 
to state where ‘* the liberal” should have rotted. 
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meets, to insist on sincerity ; external conformity is all that is required. 
Decorum is a sort of virtue ; and if it be difficult to be good, it is at least 
easy to appear so. In the subsequent part of his short career, he had no 
other consolation but to have escaped from worse enemies, and to have en- 
joyed, if not dignity, at least — Near him, and next to the princess, 
was her uncle, the Cardinal Fesch. He was, I must own, a very idem 
re for the personification of Antichrist ; (for, notwithstanding any profes- 
sions to the contrary, it is more than probable that Napoleon, fatigued with 
his struggle with Pius VII., designed him as his successor to the Papal 
throne :)—nothing can be imagined more perfectly the type of a mind at ease 
with one’s self and with all mankind, and as little averse as can well be sup- 
to all those horrors which are believed to be the constant occupation of 
“the Man of Sin.” The Cardinal was truly a dignitary of a peaceable, but 
not of a triumphant church. There was nothing stern, overbearing, or in- 
tolerant about him. In his person tall, but not commanding: in his man- 
ners, if not dignified, at least not arrogant ; smooth faced and calm fea- 
tured ; personable and portly ; with the sleekness of good humour and good 
situation, (though there is some difference between a cardinal and the mean- 
est of our reformed bishops, )in every muscle—or rather, there is no appear- 
ance of muscles at all—it is all enamel and complexion, ruddy, unchanging, 
robust, like one of Hans Holbein’s portraits, well preserved and varnished, 
and likely to endure, as it has endured, for years to come, uninjured and 
unimpaired. If there be any detraction from these peculiarities, it is, per- 
haps, in the occasional efforts of his voice, the sharpness of which now and 
then contrasts not a little with the round good-nature of his countenance. 
I was not then acquainted with his Eminence, and could not form any 
estimate of his intellectual and moral character; but it will be sufficient 
for the present to observe, that there was a tolerable fair shadowing of the 
elements of both in the sketch which I have just presented of the exte- 
rior man. 

At no great distance from the group, with which he occasionally mingled, 
was the Cardinal Bivarola. He was known at Rome for his Platonic enthu- 
siasm for “the first of the Romans,” as he sometimes called the Princess, and 
used to go under the soubriquet of the “ Corriere della Principessa,” from his 
constantly announcing or preceding her in the few circles in which she 
deigned to appear. ‘The Roman urbanity, with something of that obsolete 
gallantry which at times recalls you to the ancient provincial courts of Italy, 
blended very strangely about him; old age and its weaknesses, the tedium 
of his winter evenings, and a constitutional disposition to please and to be 
pleased—a quality of which almost every Italian more or less participates, 
were the links which first bound, and afterwards held together this spiritual 
connexion. He was a fair portrait of that indolent cheerfulness, of which 
Madame de Staél has given another delineation in her Prince of Castel- 
forte. He was now nearly seventy ; but years had made few ravages either 
in mind or person. The men gain in Italy as the women lose; old age 
attempers the harshness and heightens the howe of the natural qualities ; 
and no persons enjoy more, or are more enjoyable, than those very persons 
whose taste for enjoyment would be supposed altogether to have past. 
Ecclesiastics in France, previous to the Revolution, were noted only for an 
exaggeration, peculiarly their own, of the national fopperies. ‘They are at 
present reduced to duties somewhat more serious, and to that level which, 
much more than riches, can render a religion or its ministers respectable. 
In England we hear of such appearances in society under aspects the most 
forbidding : either the haughty reserve of some ecclesiastical lucre-craving 
aristocrat, or the wheedling unction of some serious propagator of the Word, 
in search of a babe of grace, whom he may rescue from the devourer, that 
he may devour himself at his own leisure at home, immediately present 
themselves to our censure ; and for a priest-ridden population, as the Eng- 
lish confessedly are, it must be owned, such censure is not always spared. 


But the communication of the clergy with society in Italy bears no kind of 
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analogy to this ; there is much simplicity and much decorum; and however 
we may hear of the worldly devotions of some young Monsignore, seanda} 
itself, which, if less loud, is much deeper than in England, spares the purple 
not from any subservience or regard, but because in reality the higher ae 
of the prelacy generally is as unimpeachable in morals as it is unimpeached 

It may easily be conceived that the Princess differed little from most 
women, and not at all from all princesses, legitimate or ex-legitimate, who 
have also been distinguished for their personal attractions ; she could bear 
no sister near her throne. There were, therefore, with the exception of some 
two or three high-sounding titles, the announcement of which stirred al] the 
recollections of the old Chronicles in one’s imagination, scarcely any female 
visitors; the few that were, though bearable, could create no alarms of rj. 
valry, and were, moreover, admirers of the Princess, either real or professed 
Another circumstance increased this solitude. Napoleon no longer reigned. 
the courtiers of yesterday were the enemies of to-day, and the Princess did 
not take the same pains as a London dowager to beat up, by a regular sys. 
tem of tactics and visits, for the furniture of her drawing-room in the even. 
ing. The deficiency of Italian was soon filled up with faces and polities of 
all complexions from England: the only condition was a sufficient acknow- 
ledgement of her supremacy; and John Bulli, though sufficiently stiff. 
necked at home, makes no difficuity, and retains no scruples abroad. Her 
saloon had the merit, like our own cabinet, of uniting in the same circle Opi- 
nions and characters the most opposite. I saw side by side Whig and Tory, 
“‘tigribus agni,” lying down in a state of peace and mansuetude, at whieh 
they themselves seem to be astonished. Nothing could be more bland and 
conciliating than the old dowagers of all parties. It was altogether for. 
gotten that the lady was ‘‘ a Corsican,” and not much better than her brother, 
‘“‘the General.” It is true, indeed, that Lord Bathurst, who, in his official] 
notes, addressed her with the appellation of Highness, an implied recog- 
nition of her Imperial rank, in some degree justified this inconsistency ; but 
whatever may be the case, I never saw adulation in its perfection, until | 
met with its personification in the high-crested Englishmen who frequented 
the Palace Borghese! 

In a more retired part of the chamber was seated the aged Princess 
Colonna, a near connexion of the Borghese family; and close to her the 
Princess Santa Croce,* Ruspoli, &c. I have said they were not handsome; 
but I should be sorry to say they were not interesting. ‘Their features, 
manners, attitudes, contrasted vividly with those of our own nobility. The 
deep-toned colouring of their complexions, their dark velvety-looking eyes, 
the pale stateliness of their foreheads, and that peculiarly antique contour 
of head, which, if not the most striking, is the most constant characteristic 
of southern Italy, formed a rich relief to the sparkling freshness and light- 
ness of our young visitors, “ di favellante carne, candidi pezzi,” says Alfieri, 
which was observable everywhere around them. But their voiccs were at 
still greater variance; and instead of those silvery and liquid tones which we 
imagine must have naturally created or accompanied their language, there 
is a coarse screaming of the voice as if strung to its utmost pitch,—a-defect 
which, common to all Italy, offends more particularly at Rome, from the 
peculiar drawling of its provincial accent. The softest lips, and the sweetest 
dialect are marred by this excess ; and when I turned round from this pain- 
ful recitative, to the whispering of our English ladies and their demure 
gaiety at the other side of the room, I could not but feel that a gentle voice 
was indeed “an excellent thing in woman.” Neither was the matter of 
their conversation much superior to the manner: if the vase was common, 
the wine which was presented in it was by no means precious: common- 
place in Italy is Soule heavy ; the very emphasis which is lavished upon 
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* The title is Santa Croce, but the head of the family signs himself Poblicola, 
and affects to be considered as descended from the great Roman of that name. 
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trifles, renders them still more insufferable. Their Italian admirers were 
little superior ; I could only see a few cadets of the princely houses, who 
were allowed the daily piatto or cover at their father’s or brother's table 
and, under the shadow of some great historic name, had just enlisted in the 
service of the church and army, or still sauntered about, in the interval 
of their more tender engagements, in quest of some new adventure, some kind 
rotectress, who might complete their education, and assist them in enter- 
ing the world. They differed still more remarkably from each other, than 
the objects of their adoration. The Monsignore, or young prelate, in all the 
solemnity of his new clerical attire, was generally the Merveilleux, or 
dandy, of the circle. The ~— and fastidiousness of his costume was ex- 
treme—the purple stockings showed off with advantage a well-rounded leg— 
the soutane of the ecclesiastic, in nought detracted from the fascinations of 
the courtier. The officer was a secondary object of attention. ‘The Italian 
soldier is of two classes : some of the existing force formerly served under 
Napoleon, and have carried back with them the remembrances of the North- 
ern campaigns. They still stride and stalk about, silent and discontented, 
and smile at the very mention of the pope and his army; but much the 
majority of these gentlemen are merely a portion of the annual decorations 
at St. Peter’s, or the outriders of the pa a equipage. The Guardia Nobile 
is certainly the gaudiest display of an wo gold and feathers, I remember 
to have seen ; but there their merit ends. Imagine something combined of 
the awkwardness of a recruit, the bluster of a soldier, and the whine and 
lounge of an indolent student: this with a vague tinge of aristocracy, as un- 
like ours as can well be imagined, is a rough casting up of their deserts ; and 
when the machine is set smirking, bowing and complimenting, it is deemed 
to be in the supréme bon ton at Rome. Yor my part, I considerably prefer 
the Monsignore—he is a real species—his manner tastes of the country, and 
there is in the refinement of his saturnine and keen smile, a hint of all we 
read, or hear of the old courtly diplomacy of Rome. All that is passion in 
the man, is crouching and glistening about his eye, his face is as cold and 
marbly as an antique statue—but there is a frequent contradiction in his 
lips, like the rippling of a fountain, which shows what is boiling up from 
below. His conversation is stale enough, and unprofitable, less conven- 
tional, less vain than the French, but slovenly—few ideas and many words, 
pomp and ease; but nothing sinewy, masculine, or new. They have the 
art of talking much, and saying nothing—you may be acquainted with them 
for a year, and not penetrate beyond the surface ; it is a thin layer of earth 
which covers a solid rock. They are not less the favourites with the fair sex. 
Discretion and the cloth are good securities for silence—an abbate and an 
Englishman are proverbial ; and the Italian ladies are too sincere in their 
pleasures, to play and trifle as the French do around their meaning. 

Whilst I was involuntarily running through this analysis, preparations 
were making for the music; and I found myself driven back into the lines 
of my countrymen. I once more got into England, and thought myself in 
the heart of an English rout. We remained standing and leaning on the 
consoles, fatigued and apprehensive of incurring or inflicting an acquain- 
tance. Hostis with an Englishman, as with an ancient Roman, is only a 
synonyme for a stranger. The music at last commenced, and secretaries, 
chamberlains, ali instantly niched themselves as they could. Every one 
here thinks it a duty to imitate the other ; and the cardinal’s red stockings 
and the Princess’s co/ffure were the grand points of observation, to which 
we rose and sate in mass. The music at last commenced, and gave some- 
thing like the appearance of occupation, but a legion of English nobles with 
their ladies entering, again decomposed the arrangement. Etiquette and 
silence were restored, and at last the professor began in sober earnest ; the 
last note was heard with regret ; awkwardness rather than conversation, 
seemed returning upon every one. I could now and then hear a member of 
the Opposition whispering finance, or a country gentleman dilating upon 
sporting, but the generality were staid, sour, and taciturn. The chamber- 
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lain occasionally thonght it his duty to edge in some pungent things tonching 
the weather and the city — “ quum quidlibet ille garriret — vicos, urhem 
laudaret,’—but for the most part he found them altogether inexpugnable. 
Crescentini, the lion of the evening, again exhibited the relics of his ta. 
lents. His voice, once a good soprano, was then worn by age and infr. 
mity into a sort of punchinello pathos, which to me was half ludicrous, half 
painful. Sometimes indeed, though seldom, he touched the heart ; the ear 
never. ‘The music eeased, and strong rum punch was handed round pour 
se désennuyer; and a little after we were invited to “il thé” for the 
English, in the next room. It was laid out with much magnificence in Sevre 
and vermeil ; the ladies were seated, their chevaliers attending them in the 
rear. The Italians smiled, and sauntered up and down. In this apart. 
ment were the principal family portraits. General Le Clere stood opposite 
the Prince aioe. and they contrasted as much with each other as the 
two portraits in Hamlet. General Le Clerc bears the bold and gallam 
wrt of a warrior of the Revolution, young, daring, and handsome; the 
ate low and corpulent, in costume at least a soldier, claimed little merit 
on mere personal appearances. Near was a portrait of the Comte St. Leu, 
——— of Holland) with his son, a copy from Wicar’s; and as well as 

remember, another of Madame Meére. Fuss much surprised to find no 
memorial of Napoleon besides the portrait in her bed-room. In a few 
moments the ceremony was over, and the whole party, about forty, sepa- 
rated at ten, the Princess announcing, as I afterwards found was customary 
with her whenever she could no longer bear the weight of her society, that 
illness obliged her to retire. Her visitors took it as a matter of course, and 
the majority threw themselves on the hospitality of an English acquaintance 
for a dance and supper, which might occupy them till midnight. Such was 
my first evening at the Palazzo Borghese. 

I was amongst the last who left the saloon ; and ina few minutes I found 
myself altogether alone on the great marble staircase. A few dim lights 
twinkled before me. I was left to my reflections. I began slowly to collect 
them. The soirées of the Princess are hardly samples of Italian conversa- 
ziones, but may be considered as a fair specimen of the manner of grafting 
the three nations upon each other. Like her furniture, they were selections, 
though searcely the best of each. But the great attraction of the evening 
was the Princess herself—but I reserve her for another communication. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Wuen M. de Talleyrand was asked his opinion as to the best sort 
of education, his answer was, “ La meilleure éducation en Europe est 
celle qu'on donne aux écoles publiques en Angleterre, elle est détestable.” 
Whether the first part of this opinion be a just one, we freely confess 
ourselves not sufficiently European in our knowledge of education to 
decide ; but that the last part of it is true and just to the letter, we are 
prepared to maintain. 

It is perhaps singular, but not the less true, that while every depart- 
ment of literature, every branch of art, science, and manufactures, has 
been improving for the last two hundred years in this country, and has 
kept pace with increasing civilization and knowledge, the system of 
education of the higher orders has remained stationary. Not only do 
the children of the great learn exactly the same things which they 
learned in the reigns of Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, but they 
learn them in the same imperfect and defective way. Not a grammar 
has been improved, not a school-book altered. The Westminster 
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boy toils through the unintelligible rules of the “ Grammatica Bus- 
beiana,” while the Etonian is still taught to believe that the end of his 
creation is to make long and short Latin verses, to the prejudice of 
every other acquirement. 

We think it is impossible that this can go on; prejudice, and the 
cant of “‘ venerable institutions,” and “ the wisdom of our ancestors” 
may carry people great lengths ; but they cannot for ever keep their 
sway, when unsupported by either sense or reason. We think that 
when the higher orders find how completely they are left behind by the 
increasing lights of the lower, they will begin to look about them. And 
that this 1s what is happening with regard to the generation that is now 
growing up, there can be no doubt. The lower and middling classes 
are now learning every thing that is most useful, every thing that can 
enlarge and elevate the mind of man; and they are learning it in 
the best and most complete way: while my young Lord Vhis and the 
Honourable Mr. V’hat, are going on in the old routine of having 
a little Latin and less Greek flogged into them with immense labour ; 
the consequence resulting from which is, that they enter the world 
ignorant of every useful science, and of every useful language ; igno- 
rant of the advantages of learning and study (because they have 
only been forced upon their notice in conjunction with the most 
useless of all acquirements); and consequently (which is destined to 
be their curse through life) ignorant of the means of occupying them- 
selves like rational beings. That to this education are to be mainly, 
in many instances, attributed the vices and follies of the higher orders, 
cannot, we think, be doubted —their minds are left uncultivated, 
and are consequently incapable of exertion and occupation. Hence 
the perpetual necessity of some external stimulus or excitement, which 
is found either at Newmarket, or at Crockford’s, or in profligacy of 
various kinds, or in committing poachers, or in galloping over young 
corn, or in a thousand frivolous and useless, if not vicious occupations, 
to which the majority of people are led, not from natural vicious or 
depraved inclinations, but that in consequence of a defective education 
they have not otherwise the means of employing themselves. 

Even if they acquired the things professed to be taught to them, 
useless as at best they are, it would be something ; but this is by no 
means the case. _It is notorious that nine-tenths of the persons educa- 
ted at public schools have never arrived at the knowledge of either Latin 
or Greek ; and it is equally notorious that of the one-tenth who do 
acquire the knowledge of these languages, far the greater part imme- 
diately forget them. And why do they forget them? Because, from 
their being in no way applicable or useful to the affairs of life, they 
are by no chance ever called upon to remember them. 

Oh, but, says the grave and sententious noodle, it is true that these 
languages are not useful in themselves, but then the learning them in 
youth gives habits of application. Now this is completely begging the 
question. No one ever proposed that habits of application should not 
be given to the rising generation ; but only that habits of application 
should not be given by teaching useless things. We apprehend the 
acquirement of modern languages, and above all of German, and of 
Various sciences, would give more the habits of application, than the 
learning, frequently only by rote, the dead languages, which the boy 
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who learns them, if he is not a perfect numpskull, must know are ; 
be of no possible use to him in after life. ; 

It is also sometimes urged on the side of public schools, that the 
system pursued there of teaching the ancient languages, does not pre. 
clude the acquirement of other knowledge—that there are vacant hours 
which may be advantageously devoted to the pursuit of various branches 
of learning. Now this certainly sounds very specious in theory, byt 
the misfortune is, that in practice it is found to be untrue. The fact 
is, that boys at those schools do not learn any thing besides Latin and 
Greek; nor for the most part, from the knowledge of its impractica. 
bility, is it attempted to teach them any thing else. The French mas. 
ter, that unhappy sufferer! is generally the only exception attempted to 
this rule; and he, as every one knows who has been at a public 
school, is by no means the teacher of any thing, but the butt of the 
whole school. 

Nothing certainly could be more natural in the days of the Planta. 
genet and Tudor sovereigns, when our great schools were founded, 
than the system of education which was then established in them. At 
that time, the Latin and Greek classics were the only works of litera. 
ture that existed in any language; but now that each language of 
modern Europe possesses its own classics, which are not only equal in 
merit to the ancient ones, but possess the superior advantage of not 
having been mutilated, and in many cases rendered unintelligible, it is 
surely preposterous that the old plan should be still strictly adhered to, 
We go on teaching languages, which we neither know how to accen- 
tuate nor to pronounce, the literature of which has suffered irreparably 
by time and commentators, and the acquirement of which tends to no 
useful purpose, to the prejudice of every thing else. Not to mention 
that modern literature possesses the additional superior advantage, that 
its stores and riches are perpetually encreasing, which of course is not, 
and cannot be the case with that of the Greeks and Romans. 

But it is not only upon the ground of its extraordinary folly that we 
wish this system of education changed—it is more particularly upon po- 
litical grounds that we would urge its reform. The lower orders, in con- 
sequence of the sadly defective education of the higher, are outstripping 
them in learning—and when this fact is once generally known and felt, 
let the latter beware of the consequences. When the great body of the 
people come to look upon the two Houses of Parliament as composed 
of iynoramus’s in comparison with themselves, they will not be quite 
so ready to pay respect and obedience to their laws and ordinances as 
they are at present. Perhaps they will then begin to complain of the 
frequent unintelligibility of Acts of Parliament—they will, perhaps, re- 
quire something better from a Secretary of State than a circular about 
‘*Cannon /aying about the country,”*—or very possibly humbly request 
his Majesty to afford the dramatic authors a more grammatical Lord 
Chamberlain than his Grace of Montrose.t 

We are ourselves attached to the present order of things, “with all 
its imperfections on its head,” and are therefore anxious to avert such a 
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* See Lord Sidmouth’s Letter, published in all the newspapers some years ago. 
t See the Duke of Montrose’s Letter to Mr. Shee. 
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consummation, which we believe to be only possible by a change in the 
education of the higher orders. 

There are many other points, besides the defect of learning, in which 
the course at present pursued in our public schools is most objection- 
able; but the limits we have proposed to ourselves upon the present 
occasion will not permit our doing more than shortly alluding to them. 
Such is the ferocity of the boys in their quarrels, permitted, and even 
too frequently encouraged, and their treatment of each other. These 
sometimes are the occasion of loss of life, and frequently of maiming and 
wounds. The system of fagging, replete with mischief; and of which 
the effect is either to subdue and destroy the spirit of the sufferer, or 
to render him, when he himself becomes the tyrant, a cruel bully. 
Nor are the sad effects of fagging confined to the time of boyhood; but 
are seen and felt in the tempers and characters of the men in after life. 
The great neglect of the morality of boys at public schools is also 
much to be lamented; and indeed the entire absence of all control upon 
this matter on the part of the masters. In consequence, the boys 
are too frequently initiated into the lowest kinds of profligacy at an 
age when their minds are incapable of resisting vice, and their consti- 
tutions of supporting it. 

“Though last not least,” the all-important subject of religion must 
also be alluded to; and sorry are we to be obliged to confess, that 
upon this point the state of public schools seems to us to be even more 
reprehensible than upon any other. In fact we may say that even mo- 
rality is entirely neglected in them ; or what is worse, that it only makes 
its appearance in the odious shape of roll-calls or punishments. We 
are not at this time of day to be told that translations of bits of the 
Greek Testament, or long and short verses made out of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, are to teach a boy the great doctrines and truths of religion. 
Neither can we away with the old and lame excuse that the boys learn 
their religion at home. It is the duty of the masters of schools to 
make religion and morals enter into their system of education, ay, 
and to make it the foremost thing. To inculcate religious and moral 
precepts by every means in their power, should be their first and 
most constant care. 

No one can more respect the memory of the late Dean of West- 
minster than we do; and yet we are forced to confess how completely 
O’Beirne* had the better of Vincent in their controversy respecting 
public schools, and especially respecting the state of religious in- 
struction in them. Nothing ever was so inconclusive or so futile as the 
defence of the latter and the facts he brings forward on this subject. 

Having now pointed out what appear to us to be the present de- 
fects in public schools, it is but fair that we should state how we wish 
to see them reformed and conducted ; which we will, however, do very 
briefly, and without pledging ourselves not to admit of any changes in 
our plan, according to the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
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* In support of our own views upon these subjects, we would wish here to remind 
our readers that the Bishop of Meath’s arguments are supported by those of the 
tarned and conscientious Dr. Rennell; and that the adversaries of the system of 
Public schools number among them Milton, Cowley, Addison, and Cowper, besides 
many other names of eminence. 
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In the first place, with regard to the general system of treatmen 
we think the boys should be left less to themselves than they are at 
present; they should have less periods of time allowed them, up. 
disturbed by the interference of masters and ushers, for the purpose of 
getting into mischief. At the same time that they would thus be more 
exactly watched and guarded, we would have the degrading habit of 
corporal punishment done away with, more particularly the indecent 
and disgusting exhibition of flogging. We also are of opinion that 
fagging should be abolished ;* that very strict care should be taken of 
the morals of the boys; that the boys should be fewer, and the masters 
more numerous. It is impossible that five hundred boys, and we be. 
lieve there are more than that number at Eton, can be kept under 
proper control, ‘That the number of boys in the boarding-houses 
should in many cases be diminished, and for the future limited to what 
the houses can conveniently hold; and that no boarding-house, how- 
ever large, be allowed to receive great numbers. Where the boys are 
numerous in a small space, they are sure to commit more mischief, and 
to be more idle and unmanageable than where they are fewer ; besides 
the insalubrity of packing boys together as if they were in a slave- 
ship. 

with regard to the manner of teaching, we are of opinion 
that system should be adopted, which is found by experience to 
teach the best, in the easiest way, and in the shortest time, whether 
it be the Bell, or Lancaster, or Hamiltonian system; and that the 
elementary books upon the best plan, and which are the clearest and 
most easy of apprehension and comprehension, should be made use of 
for the purpose. 

Thirdly, in relation to what should be taught in public schools, 
our wish would be to place the study of modern languages in the first 
line, then mathematics and other sciences,—the most abstruse and 
least useful last. Boys, in our opinion, should also be taught to read 
and write their own language—by write we mean compose ; also to 
attain a legible hand, and to understand the rules of arithmetic. A 
slight acquaintance with geography, a study but little known or attend- 
ed to in this country, would not be amiss. With regard to the Latin 
tongue, we should be inclined to teach about as much of it as is taught 
now, only in one twentieth part of the time. Our reason for this is, 
that a slight knowledge of that language might be found useful to all 
in consequence of the frequent recurrence of it in various acts, records, 
&c. relating to this country. Greek should not be taught, except to 
those, who feeling or having a particular vocation for it, desire to 
learn it. 

Such is the slight outline of our view of rational, useful, civilized 
education; subject of course to any modifications or improvements, 
which farther consideration and more minute attention might point out 
as necessary or desirable. We are not, we hope, obstinately bigoted 
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* We understand Dr. Russell, the master of the Charter House, has introduced 
several of these reforms into the school over which he presides, with the greatest 
effect. In consequence of which he has received the double reward, of the appro- 
bation of the public, and the vituperation of his brethren the schoolmasters of t 
old or monkish system. 
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to our own opinions ; but should be willing to change them, if better 
ones were offered to our notice, It is easy to be decided in the wish to 
change the present system, but it is not easy to be equally decided as 
to the most proper to substitute in its room. 

Whether we ourselves shall live to see these our suggestions adopted, 
or whether, exactly as we have offered them, they will ever be adopted, 
may be doubtful: but of this we are certain, that the tendency of pub- 
lic feeling at present is in favour of a change on these subjects. Let 
then the pedagogues of the old school (and of the old schools) beware, 
lest, by resisting too obstinately the wishes of an enlightened age, they 
only bring ruin upon the institutions over which they preside, without 
being able to retard the march of civilization and improvement. E. 





MEMOIRS OF THEOBALD WOLFE TONE.* 


Tuts is a work of deep political interest, and withal full of amusement and 
light matter, interesting alike the attention and sympathies of the reader, 
whatever his political creed or character may be. For the publication of the 
volumes before us, we are indebted to the author’s son, whose early years were 
spent in the service of the Emperor Napoleon, and who is now a member of 
* American bar. Under the superintendence of Mr. William Tone these 
documents were collected, and printed in the United States. The edition at 

resent under our eye comprises all that is contained in the American vo- 
ray omitting only the pamphlets, some of which wanted the ordinary spi- 
rit and vivacity of the writer, and others, of which the interest was le (o. 
cal, or merely temporary and evanescent. A considerable portion of the early 

art of Tone’s life, the accuracy of which is fully attested in the present vo- 
slg has already appeared in the New Monthly Magazine. To this there- 
fore we shall not fe 5 so much in detail, as to the Journal or Diary, decidedly 
the most lively and interesting portion of the work. ‘Tone was born in Dub- 
lin in the year 1763. He was A om eldest of several brothers and sisters, whose 
jates were as diversified and unfortunate as his own. Obscure in his birth, 
and struggling with difficulties, his triumphs at the University of Dublin 
were not less brilliant than frequent. While yet a student he married a Miss 
Witherington, the daughter of a silk mercer in Grafton Street, Dublin, a 
lady whose beauty, good sense and fortitude, were the constant themes of 
Tone’s eulogy, as they were often his only solace and support. Tone’s wishes 
were for a military life, but his father destined him for the bar. 1n January 
1787, he arrived in London, was entered of the Middle Temple, and, after 
due time, was called to the Irish bar. At the Temple he became acquainted 
with several young men distinguished for family and fortune, or the rarer 
merit of brilliant talents. Among the former were the Hon. George Knox 
(son of Lord Northland), Mr. Wharton, a member of the British parliament, 
with 14,000/. a year, and Sir Lawrence Parsons (afterwards Earl of Rosse), 
Among the latter may be numbered Mr. Marcus Beresford, Plunkett, 
Grattan, Curran, Peter Burrowes (now Judge of the Insolvent Court,) 
and Charles Bushe (now Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
ireland.) 

Shortly after ‘Tone became a barrister, he went the Leinster Circuit, and 
pretty nearly cleared his expenses; but being, to use his own words, 
** one of the most ignorant barristers in the Four Courts, and not concealing 





* Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, written by himself, comprising a complete 
Journal of his negotiations to procure the aid of the French for the liberation of 
Ireland, with selections from his Viary, whilst agent to the Irish Catholics. Edited 
by his son William Theobald Wolfe Tone, in 2 vols. 
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his dislike of the profession, and his disinclination to ¢reat the attorneys, he 
made no great exhibition in his profession. As the law grew every day more 
disgustful, he commenced pamphleteer, and in a few days finished his firs 
pamphlet, entitled a ‘* Review of the last Session of Parliament.” This ero. 
chure procured him an introduction to Mr. George Ponsonby, then a leading 
member of the Irish parliament, and he was instantly retained in the Petition 
for the Borough of Dungarven, on the part of James Carrigee Ponsonby 
Esq. ‘Tone now looked on himself as a kind of political character ; but inthis 
he soon found himself mistaken, and having pocketed his eighty guineas fee 
and performed his professional duty, he bade adieu to the Whigs for ever,— 
He now began to think that the influence of England was the radical vice of 
the Irish Government, and on the appearance of a rupture with Spain wrote 
a pamphlet to prove that Ireland was not bound by the declaration of war, 
bat ought, as an independent nation, to stipulate for a neutrality. It was 
about this time, or shortly after, that Tone became connected with the Ca. 
tholics. He was the first Protestant who engaged in their cause, and he ex. 
verienced the greatest difliculty in rousing them to a sense of their wrongs, 
t is a fact as remarkable as true, that most of the leaders of the United Irish. 
men were Protestants—Tone, Emmet Russell, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, &c.; 
and of the twenty prisoners at Fort George only four were Catholics. To 
enlighten the prejudices of the Dissenters on the subject of the Catholic 
claims, ‘Tone published a pamphlet entitled “ An Argument on behalf of the 
Catholics of freland.” ‘The Cathoiics purchased this pamphlet with avidity, 
and spread it in all quarters. one’s intimacy with several of the leaders of that 
body now commenced ; and through his first friend in the body, John Keogh, 
he became acquainted with M‘Cormick, Byrne, Braughall, and the whole of 
the Sub and General Committee. In the winter of 1791 it was that Tone, 
in company with Russell, went down to Belfast. The incidents of that jour- 
ney he recorded in a kind of diary, a practice which he then commenced 
and ever afterwards followed. From it we make the following extracts :— 


* Journey to Belfast, October 1791. 


‘© Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1791. Arrived at Belfast late, and was introduced to 
Digges, but no material conversation. Bonfires, illuminations, firing twenty-one 
guns, volunteers, &c.”’ 


Belfast. 


“ Christened Russell, P. P. Clerk of this Parish. Sinclair asked us to dine and 
meet Digges, which we acceded to with great affability. P. P. very drunk. Home ; bed. 

* 13. Much good jesting in bed, at the expense of P. P. Laughed myself into 
good humour. Rose. Breakfast. 

**Home. Dinner at William Sinclair's, to meet Dr. Halliday, who could not 
come, being suddenly called out to attend a sick bishop. Much conversation 
about Foster’s treatment of Macabe and Pearce. Sinclair in high wrath with 
Foster (the Right Hon. James Foster, Speaker of the House of Commons,) 
of whom he told scurrilous anecdotes. The loom now in America, and a capital of 
500,000 dollars subscribed to carry on the manufacture of linen ; workmen, the 
great want in America, which this loom goes precisely to obviate, America im- 
proving, silently and unnoticed, in manufactures ; instance, in coarse linens, from 
Idd. to 8d., of which, seven years since, there was a large export from Ireland, but 
which they now are able to supply themselves. Danger, therefore, by the aid of 
Pearce’s various and inexhaustible invention, that they may proceed in like man- 
ner in other fabrics. Washington has adopted Pearce as his protegé, and declares 
him to be the first man in America.” 

“24. Wakened very sick. Rose at nine. Breakfast at William Sinclair's, per 
engagement ; could not eat. Mrs. Sinclair nursed me with French drams, &c. 
Rode out with P. P. and Sinclair to see his bleach-green. A noble concern. Anec- 
dotes of the linen trade. Nearly independent of England, Seven years ago appli- 
cation made to Parliament for a bounty of 14d. per yard; resisted by England ; 
carried at last. Before the bounty, not more than thirty or forty pieces shippe d 
direct for the West Indies, now, always 50, 60, and 70, boxes in every ship. Eng- 
land threatened then to take off the duty on foreign linens, but did not venture 1t 
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Ireland able to beat any foreign linens for quality and cheapness, as appears by the 
American market, which gives no preference by duties, and is supplied entirely by 
Ireland. German linens preferred, out of spite, by some families in England, par- 
ticularly by the royal family. All the King’s and Queen’s linen, German, and 
of course, all their retainers. Sinclair, for experiment, made up linen after the 
German mode, and sent it to the house in London which served the King, &c. ; 
worn for two years, and much admired; ten per cent. cheaper, and 20 per cent. 
better, than the German linen. Great orders for Irish German linen, which he 
refused to execute. All but the royal family content to take it as mere Irish. God 
save great George our King!” 


In Jul 1792, Tone proceeded a second time to Belfast, from whence, in 
the midd e of that month, he returned to Dublin. ‘The following is a sam- 
ple of his Journal in Dublin. 


“21. Dublin. Ride out with Gog* to Grattan, and tell him of the state of 
things in the North and in the South, which he approves. Talk of next winter. 
He apprehends Government will make a blow at the Catholics, by committing their 
chairman.¢ Mr. Hutton of opinion that the whole body should rise and go with 
him in that event. Grattan advises to let him go, and immediately elect another. 
If he be committed, elect another, and so on, but never to recede. Mr. Hutton 
says that is very hard, which Grattan admits; but says the reason is obvious, that 
we have no Parliament in Ireland.” 

“© 22. Meet Gog in the evening, who is in a peck of troubles. Expects Burke ¢ 
over in Cork every day, notwithstanding all that has been done to prevent his 
coming. Burke pretends that he is come on his private affairs. Private fiddle- 
sticks! Gog ina rage; determined to thwart him on all occasions, and put him 
down with the Catholics, which he most richly deserves for the great impropriety 
of his conduct.” 

** August 17. Gog’s man has been dunning me for 20/., I believe without orders. 
Give the man a short rebuke, but do not pay him. The Devil to pay in Paris. 
The mob have broken open the prisons, and massacred all the prisoners (Montmorin, 
the Princess Lamballe, &c.) with circumstances of great barbarity, but robbed no 
one. Strange mixture of cruelty and sentiment! An Irish mob would have 
plundered but shed no blood. A Parisian mob murders, but respects property ; 
which is best? I lean to the Frenchman; more manly. Our mob, very shabby 
fellows. Never would have stood as the Parisians did on the 10th of August.” 

“© 18. Pay Gog, and resolve to have no more to do with him in the money way.” 

“* Oct. 3. Call at Moira House, and see every body. Most graciously received. 
Introduced to Lady Granard, who takes charge of my letter to Col. Barry. 
Dinner, and a great deal of wine. Frivolous day. Generally drunk.” 

“4, Sick asa dog. Rode out to Gog. ‘ Smoke the rhyme.’ Dennis Browne 
playing tricks in Mayo. Recommends a separate petition, and condemns the plan. 
Wishes, if he could, to act the patron to the Catholics, that he might make sale of 


> 


3,000,000 of clients at the Castle. A blockhead, without parts or principles ! 
The following are some fragments of the Journals of 1793. January:— 


“ The King of France was beheaded on the 21st ;—J am sorry it was necessary.” 

* Sunday. Dinner with J. Plunkett, of Roscommon, and J. Jos. M‘Donnel, of 
Mayo. The Country Catholics, I think, will stand fire. Mayo has returned, in 
spite of Dennis Browne, who is as vexed as the Devil, and cannot help himself. 
Huzza! Drink like a fish till past twelve. God bless every body. Embrace the 
Connaught men, and go to bed as drunk asa Lord. It is downright scandalous 
to see in this, and other journals, how often that occurrence takes place ;—yet I 
call myself a sober man !” 


In the commencement of this year (1793,) Tone proceeded to London as 
Secretary to the Catholic Delegation. ‘lhe interviews of the members com- 
posing this body, with Mr. Secretary Dundas, are detailed with much pith 
and freshness, and full justice is rendered to the services of the deputation 
by the Earl of Moira, at that period Lord Rawdon. When Mr. Secretary 





* John Keogh, Esq. 
+ Tone himself. | . 
+ Richard Burke, Esq. son of the Rt, Hon. E. Burke, and agent to the Catholics. 
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Dundas hesitated about resenting the Delegation to the King, Tone gives 
the following account of Lord Moira’s conduct: 


** Lord Moira came forward and told them that, if it became necessary, he would 
as a peer, demand an audience of his Majesty, and be their introducer ; adding. 
‘As an Irishman and a military man, it might be esteemed to wear, perhaps, tas 
peremptory an appearance, were i to introduce you, and when the minister finds 
that you are secure of admission, he will, probably, be less reluctant to have the 
credit of it himself.’ The minister relaxed : and Wednesday, the 2d of January 
was fixed as the day of their introduction.” m 


It would appear, however, from the conduct of the Deputation on their 
return from England, which is glanced at in the following loose fragment of 
Tone’s thoughts, that he suspected some treachery among the members of 
the body, whose faithful servant he still continued to remain. 


‘** Sudden change of Deputation, on our return from England—Bellew’s visit, 
and mine, to the Castle—All set aside by the first visit of the whole Deputation— 
Negotiation, giving up both Houses of Parliament—People then unanimous and 
spirited, but soon disheartened by this unaccountable conduct of their former 
leaders—Great advantages of the Castle over us in negotiation—My own opposition 
to compromise—Compelled to give it up at last—Consequence of this dereliction, a 
loss of all public spirit—Low state of Government at the opening of the Session, as 
appeared from their admitting the principle of reform—Their recovery, from the 
indecision of Catholics—Consequent carrying, under cover of the Catholic bill, the 
gunpowder and militia acts, augmentation of army, proclamations, &c.— Motives of 
Catholic leaders: not corruption—Some negotiation carried on by one of them in 
London, unknown to the others—Secret Committee examine about me and my letter 
to Russell—Proof of their meanness and weakness.” 


The events that followed the passing the act of April 1793, are thus de. 
tailed by Mr. W. Tone. We shall not spoil the narrative by any abridg- 
ment. 


** Blood had not yet flowed, and the reign of torture had not yet commenced ; 
but a noxious crowd of informers, from the feces of society, began to appear like 
the vermin and insects from the mud of Egypt, under the fostering patronage of 
the Castle; state prosecutions were multiplied beyond example ; juries were packed 
and iniquitous judgments rendered ; the soldiery were quartered on the disaffected 
districts, and indulged in every licence; the affections of the people were alienated 
for ever, and their irritation increased to madness. Amongst the most marking 
events which indicated the increasing violence of all parties, and the approaching 
crisis of the storm, were the arrest, trial, and imprisonment of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, Simon Butler, and Oliver Bond. 

** In the month of April 1794, William Jackson was arrested on a charge of high 
treason. This gentleman was sent by the French Government to sound the people 
of Ireland as to their willingness to join the French, and had received his instruc- 
tions from one Madgett, an old Irishman long settled in France in the office of the 
Department for Foreign Affairs. The sincerity of Jackson was fully demonstrated 
by his heroic death, but his imprudence and indiscretion rendered him totally unfit 
for such a mission. On his passage through England, he opened himself to an 
English Attorney, Cockayne, who instantly sold his information to the British 
Government, and was ordered by the police to follow him as an official spy. The 
leaders of the patriotic party and Catholics in Ireland, desirous as they were to open 
a communication with France, were unwilling to compromise themselves with a 
stranger. My father undertook to run the risk, and even engaged himself to bear 
the answer to that country. But he was deeply disgusted by the rash and unlimited 
confidence which Jackson reposed in Cockayne. 

* This was an awful period of my father's life. Every night he expected to be 
arrested for examination before the Secret Committee. Several of the patriotic and 
Catholic leaders, most from attachment to him, some for fear of being compromised 
by his arrest, urged him to abscond. At length, by the most pressing instances 
with the Government, Tone’s friends succeeded in concluding an agreement, by 
which, on his engaging simply to leave Ireland as soon as he could settle his private 
affairs, no steps were to be taken against him.” 


This compromise (if such it can be called) effected through Lord Kilwar- 
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den, then Attorney General, was not a dishonourable one. Tone betrayed 
no friend, revealed no secret, and abused no confidence. 

In the beginning of 1795 Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed Viceroy ; and 
efforts were then made to attach Tone anew to the Whig party, and to in- 
duce him to write in support of the administration, but these efforts wholly 
failed. In March 1795, Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled, and in the month of 
April the trial of Jackson took place. It nobly redeemed his former errors. 

The following is a summary of what took place previously to Tone’s em- 
barking for America. We give it in his own words :— 


«I hasten to the period when, in consequence of the conviction of William 
Jackson for high treason, I was obliged to quit my country and go into exile in 
America. A short time before my departure, my friend Russell and I walked out 
together to Rathfarnham, to see Emmet. He showed us a little study which he 
was building, and which he said he would consecrate to our meetings, if ever we 
lived to see our country emancipated. I begged of him, if he intended Russell 
should be of the party, to fit up a small cellaret, which should enclose a few dozens 
of his best old claret. 1 mention this anecdote because I love the men, and it seems 
now, at least, possible that we may yet meet again in Emmet’s study. As we walked 
into town, I opened my plan to them. I told them that I considered my com- 
promise with Government to extend no farther than the banks of the Delaware, and 
that the moment I landed, I was free to follow any plan which might suggest itself 
to me for the emancipation of my country. They both agreed with me in those 
principles, and I proceeded to tell them that my intention was, immediately on my 
arrival in Philadelphia, to wait on the French Minister; to detail te him, fully, 
the situation of affairs in Lreland,—to obtain a recommendation to the French 
Government, and, if I succeeded so far, to leave my family in America, set off in- 
stantly for Paris, and apply, in the name of my country, for the assistance of 
France, to enable us to assert our independence. This plan met with the warmest 
approbation from both Russell and Emmet. We shook hands, and having repeated 
our professions of unalterable regard and esteem for each other, we parted ; and this 
was the last interview which I was so happy as to have with those two friends.” 


On the 13th June, Tone embarked on board the Cincinnatus of Wilming- 
ton. We extract the following strange incident :— | 


* About the 20th of July, after we had cleared the banks of Newfoundland, we 
were stopped by three British frigates, the Thetis, Captain Lord Cochrane, the 
Hussar, Captain Rose, and the Esperance, Captain Wood, who boarded us, and 
after treating us with great insolence, pressed every one of our hands save one, 

* As I was in a jacket and trowsers, one of the lieutenants ordered me into the 
boat, as a fit man to serve the King, and it was only the screams of my wife and 
sister which induced him to desist. On the first of August we landed safe at Wil- 
mington, not one of my party, providentially,' having been for an hour indisposed 
on the passage, nor even sea-sick. We put up at the principal tavern, kept by an 
Irishman, one Captain O’Byrne O’Flynn, for all the taverns in America are kept 
by majors and captains.”’ 

After remaining for some time at Wilmington, and procuring an interview 
with the French minister, Citizen Adet, who promised to forward a memo- 
rial of Tone’s to the French government, the author of these volumes was in 
treaty for the purchase of a farm, when he received letters from Keogh, 
Russell, and the two Sims’s, pressing him to fulfil his engagement “ to 
move heaven and earth” to force his way to the French government. Sims’s 
letter contained a credit to the amount of 200/. Tone’s determination was 
immediately taken. He set off the next morning for Philadelphia, and 
waited on Citizen Adet, who offered him letters to the French government, 
and money if necessary. The former Tone accepted, and on the 16th De- 
cember arrived in New York. On the 1st January 1796, he sailed, on board 
the Jersey, from Sandy Hook for Havre de Grace, where the crew arrived 
safely on the Ist of February—Here confessedly a most interesting part of 
the work commences :—On the 1ith, Tone sets off for Paris, and on the 
12th arrives in that city. On the 13th he goes to the Theatre. The following 
account of the Opera is full of interest. 
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* In the evening at the Grand Opera, Theatre des Arts; Iphigénie. The 
theatre magnificent, and I should judge, about one hundred performers in the or. 
chestra. The dresses most beautiful, and a scrupulous attention to costume, in qj 
the decorations. ‘The performers were completely Grecian statues animated, and | 
never saw so manifestly the superiority of the taste of the ancients in dress, espe. 
cially as regards the women. Iphigénie (La Citoyenne Cheron) was dressed entire] 
white, without the least ornament. The acting admirable, but the Singing very 
inferior to that of the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. The French cannot sing 
like the Italians. Agamemnon excellent. Clytemnestra still better. Achilles 
abominable, yet more applauded than either of them. Sang in the old French 
style, which is most detestable, shaking and warbling on every note: vile! vile! 
vile! The others sang in a style sufticiently correct. The ballet, L’Offrande a Iq 
Liberté, most superb, In the centre of the stage was the statue of Liberty, with 
an altar blazing before her. She was surrounded by the characters in the opera, in 
their beautiful Grecian habits. The civic air ‘Veillons au salut del’ Empire,’ wag 
sung by a powerful base, and received with transport by the audience. Whenever 
the word esclavage was uttered, it operated like an electric shock. The Marseil- 
laise hymn was next sung, and produced still greater enthusiasm. At the words 
‘dux armes citoyens!’ all the performers drew their swords, and the females 
turned to them as encouraging them. Then came two beautiful female figures, 
moving like the Graces themselves, with torches blazing ; these were followed by 
four negroes, carrying two tripods between them, which they placed on each side of 
the altar ; next came as many Americans, in the dress of Mexico; and these were 
followed by a crowd of other performers, variously habited. The little children 
then approached the altar with their baskets of flowers, which they laid before the 
goddess ; the rest in turn succeeded, and hung the altar and the base of the statue 
with garlands ; the two females with the torches approached the tripods, and, 
touching them with the fire, they kindled into a blaze. The whole then knelt 
down, and all of this was executed in cadence to the music. The first part of the 
last verse, * Amour sacré de la patrie,’ was then sung slowly and solemnly, and 


the words * Liberté, Liberté chérie,? with an emphasis which affected me most 
powerfully.” 


We present our readers with the account given by Tone of his interview 
with Monroe. 


** 15. Went to Monroe's, the Ambassador, and delivered in my passport and 
letters. Received very politely by Monroe, who inquired a great deal into the state 
of the public mind in America. I inquired of him where I was to deliver my 
despatches. He informed me, to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I then rose 
and told him that when he had read B———’s letter, (which was in cypher) he 
would, I hope, find me excused in taking the liberty to call again. He answered, 
he would be happy at all times to see me. I took my leave, and returned to his 
office for my passport. The Secretary smoked me for an [rishman directly. A /a 
bonne heure. Went at three o'clock to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Rue du 
Bacq, 471. Delivered my passport, and inquired for some one who spoke English. 
Introduced immediately to the Chef de Bureau, Lamare. I showed my letter, and 
told him I wished for an opportunity to deliver it into the Minister’s hands. He 
asked me, * would it not do if he took charge of it?’ I answered, he undoubtedly 
knew best, but I should consider myself much obliged by being allowed to deliver it 
in person. He then brought me into a magnificent ante-chamber, and after a few 


minutes I was introduced to Charles de la Croix. He is a respectable man of sixty, 
with the air of a Bishop.” 


We pass over, in consequence of the want of space, the various interviews 
of Tone with Madgett ; in which the whole progress of the plan of Tone is 
detailed, and in which the resources and the disposition of the French 
government with regard to Treland, is laid open ; and we come at once to 
that part of the Journal which details the author’s interview with Carnot. 


24. Went at 12 o'clock to the Luxembourg ; conning speeches in execrable 
French. What shall I say to Carnot? Well, ‘whatsoever the Lord putteth 
in my mouth, that surely shall I utter.’ Plucked up a spirit as I drew near the 
Palace—Went into the first Bureau that I found open, and demanded at once to 
see Carnot. The clerks stared a little, but 1 repeated my demand with a courage 
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truly heroic ; on which they instantly submitted, and sent a person to conduct me. 
I began the discourse by saying, in horrible French, that I had been informed he 
spoke English.—* A little, Sir; but I perceive you speak French, and, if you please, 
we will converse in that language.’ 1 answered, still in my jargon, that if he could 
have the patience to endure me, I would endeavour, and only prayed him to stop me 
whenever I did not make myself understood. I then told him I was an Irishman; 
that I had been Secretary and Agent to the Catholics of that country, who were 
about 3,000,000 of people ; that I was also in perfect possession of the sentiments of 
the Dissenters, who were at least 900,000, and that I wished to communicate with 
him on the actual state of Ireland. He stopped me here to express a doubt as to the 
numbers being so great. I answered, a calculation had been made within these few 

ears, grounded on the number of houses, that, by that calculation, the people of 

reland amounted to 4,100,000, and which was acknowledged to be considerably 
under the truth ; tha" all those people were unanimous in their sentiments in fa- 
vour of France, and eager to throw off the yoke of England. He asked me then, 
‘What they wanted?’ I said, ‘An armed force in the commencement, for a 
point d’appui, until they can organize themselves ; and undoubtedly a supply of 
arms, and some money.” The Organizer of Victory proceeded to ask me, * Are 
there not some strong places in Ireland ?’ I answered, I knew of none, except 
some works to defend the harbour of Cork. He stopped me here, exclaiming, 
‘Ay, Cork! But may it not be necessary to land there ??—By which question 
I perceived he had been organizing a little already, in his own mind.” 


We are constrained to pass over the various other interviews which Tone 
had with Carnot, La Reveilliere Lepaux, Madget, and Clarke Duc De Feltre, 
to whom the arrangement of the Irish expedition was finally referred, and 
Hoche, who was to have the command of it. Want of space also pre- 
cludes us from giving any portion of the Journal during the period of General 
one’s attachment to the army of the West, with the journey from Rennes 
to Brest; and we come now to the Journal of December 1796, from which 
we make tne following extracts touching the first expedition to Ireland. 


“©2. Bantry Bay Expedition—on board. Received my order to embark on board 
the Indomptable, of 80 guns, Capt. Bedout.” 

© 15. At 11 o’clock this morning the signal was made to heave short. There 
is a signal also at the point for four sail of enemies in the offing; the sun is as 
warm and as bright as in the month of May—*‘ I hope,’ as Lord George Brilliant 
says, ‘he may not shine through somebody presently.’ We are all in high spirits, 
and the troops are as gay as if they were going toa ball: with our 15,000, or more 
correctly, 13,975 men, I would not have the least doubt of our beating 30,000 of 
such as will be opposed to us ; that is to say, if we reach our destination.” 

“16. At twelve to-day the Fougueuz, a 74, ran foul of us, but we parted without 
any damage on either side.” 

“18. At nine this morning, a fog so thick that we cannot see a ship’s length 
before us. ‘ Hazy weather, master Noah ;’ d—n it, we may be, for aught I know, 
within a quarter of a mile of our missing ships.” 


With the result of this expedition our readers are already well acquainted. 
On the 29th December, 1796, the Commodore made the signal to steer 
back for France, and on the Ist of January 1797, they made the island of 


Ushant. From this period Tone became attached to the army of the “ Sam- 


bre et Meuse,” till the 26th of May, when he joined the Batavian army at 
Cologne, preparatory to his being attached to the second expedition, from the 
Texel, which in the execution was still more unfortunate than that to 
Bantry Bay. 

The last expedition, and that in which Tone perished, sailed on the 20th 
of September 1798. 


“¢ That fatal expedition set sail from the Baye de Camaret. To avoid the British 
fleets, Bompart, an excellent seaman, took a large sweep to the Westward, and then 
to the North-east, in order to bear down on the Northern coast of Ireland, from 
the quarter whence a French force would be least expected. He met, however, 
with contrary winds, and it appears that his flotilla was scattered ; for, on the 10th 
of October, after twenty days’ cruise, he arrived off the entry of Loch Swilly. He 
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was instantly signalled; and, on the break of day, next morning, 11th of October 
before he could enter the bay or land his troops, he perceived the squadron of Si; 
John Borlase Warren, consisting of six sail of the line, one razee of sixty guns, and 
two frigates, bearing down upon him. There was no chance of escape for the large 
and heavy man of war. Bompart gave instant signals to the frigates and schooner 
to retreat through shallow water, and prepared alone to honour the flag of his coun. 
try and liberty, by a desperate but hopeless defence. At that moment, a boat 
came from the Biche for his last orders. That ship had the best chance to get off 
The French officers all supplicated my father to embark on board of her. ‘Quy 
contest is hopeless,’ they observed, ‘ we shall be prisoners of war, but what wil] 
become of you ?”” 


Tone was deaf to their entreaties ; and during the action, which lasted for 
six hours, he fought with the most desperate resolution. After the action 
was over, he was basely pointed out to the police officers by a person who had 
been his fellow-student at Trinity College, who stepped up to him, and said, 
‘« Mr. Tone, I am very happy to see you.” From Letterkeney the: unfortu- 
nate man was hurried to Dublin, where he made two attempts on his own 
existence after he had been sentenced to die by a court-martial. | 

The last of these attempts was successful. On the evening of the 
tith November, 1798, it was discovered by the sentry that Tone had in- 
flicted a deep wound across his neck. A surgeon was called in, who stopped 
the blood and closed it, reporting that the prisoner had missed the carotid 
artery. Tone murmured in reply, “ l’m sorry ve been so bad an anato- 
mist.” The concluding sketch is given by Mr. William Tone with truth and 
feeling. 

« Stretched on his bloody pallet in a dungeon, the first apostle of Irish union, 
and most illustrious martyr of Irish independence, counted each lingering hour du- 
ring the last seven days and nights of his slow and silent agony. No one was 
allowed to approach him. Far from his adored family, and from all those friends 
whom he loved so dearly, the only forms which flitted before his eyes were those of 
the grim gaoler and rough attendants of the prison ; the only sound which fell on 
his dying ear, the heavy tread of the sentry. He retained, however, the calmness 
of his soul, and the possession of his faculties, to the last :—and the consciousness of 
dying for his country, and in the cause of justice and liberty, illumined, like a 
bright halo, his latest moments, and kept up his fortitude to the end. 

‘© On the morning of the 19th of November, he was seized with the spasms of 
approaching death. It is said that the surgeon who attended whispered that, if he 
attempted to move or speak, he must expire instantly ; that he overheard him, and, 
making a slight movement, replied, * I can yet find words to thank you, Sir; it is 
the most welcome news you could give me. What should I wish to live for? 
Falling back with these expressions on his lips, he expired without farther effort.” 


Thus perished a brilliant genius—a mind pregnant with enterprise, and a 
faithful and warm heart. The political principles of ‘Tone will be judged of 
according to the feelings and opinions of the reader; but there is no one, we 
think, who having read the volumes before us, must not be constrained to 
admit, that however much their author may have been destitute of prudence, 
however mistaken in his views, and extravagant in his opinions, he was at 
least full of sincerity, and free from all taint of selfishness, the besetting sin 
of pseudo-patriots. Of his rashness he was the victim, and of his principles 
the martyr ; and for the rest we have no hesitation in saying, that the piece of 
Biography of which he was himself the author, sheds more light on the 
history of his own times, than any other work we have ever met with, while 
it displays a union of brilliancy and solidity, of depth of thought and va- 
riety of acquirement, which it seldom falls to the lot of the most gifted to pos- 
sess, and the direction of which we must deplore. 
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MISS POPE—A PORTRAIT. 


Wuen I first saw Miss Pope, she was performing Mrs. Candour in 
the School for Scandal. Her fellow-labourers in the theatric vineyard 
were Miss Farren as Lady Teazle, and King as Sir Peter; Parsons 
and Dodd performed Crabtree and Backbite; Baddeley personated 
Moses; Smith, Charles; and John Palmer, Joseph. Here was a 
galaxy which the dramatic hemisphere will not again present in one 
night. I have heard people wonder why the good actors in our days 


will not pull together in one piece, as they did when the School for- 


Scandal first came out: meaning, I presume, as they habitually did at 
that period. I take the liberty to doubt the fact. If the School for 
Scandal had been brought to the Theatre by ‘‘ some starved hackney 
sonneteer or me,” Parsons would not have acted Crabtree, and Dodd 
would have “fined” rather than perform Backbite. I even doubt 
whether Baddeley would have taken to the Jew. Miss Pope would 
unquestionably have demurred about Mrs. Candour. Not that those 
parts are bad ones in themselves, but there is too great an interval 
between the first and last appearance of the “ scandalous club.” They 
get out of the sight, and consequently out of the mind of the audience. 
Moreover (which is an inexpiable sin in the perception of a player) 
there are better parts in the play. Why then, it may be asked, did 
those eminent performers act these characters? I answer, because the 
play was written by a manager. When, many years afterwards, Miss 
Pope attended the rehearsal of Frederick Reynolds’s play, “‘ The Will,” 
I beheld her (for the first and last time I ever witnessed it) a little out 
of humour. ‘ Oh, Mr. Reynolds,” exclaimed the lady, turning over 
the leaves of her manuscript, “this is a very bad part.” “ Very, 
Ma’am,” was the answer; ‘“ but, bad as it is, | can’t make it better.” 
Now, be it remembered that Reynolds was not a manager, and more- 
over, that he was not a regular writer for Drury-lane Theatre. His 
movements thither were eccentric. The Will, Cheap Living, and The 
Caravan, were the only wares he ever carried to that market. This 
may account for the lady’s petulance, and may perhaps excuse it. 
Nick-names are often given at hazard. Miss Pope’s private alias, 
in certain theatrical circles, was Mrs. Candour ; originating partly from 
her playing that part, and partly from her readiness to undertake the 
defence of any person who happened to be run down. I owe it to 
truth to declare my conviction that, in adopting that course, not a par- 
ticle of irony or sarcasm was mingled with her encomiums. I never 
heard her speak ill of any human being. This, in a theatre, where 
there is so much ill, and so many people disposed to speak it, is surely 
no faint praise. I have sometimes been even exasperated by her bene- 
volence. In cases of the most open delinquency, I could never entice 
her into indignation. ‘1 adore my profession,” | have beard her say 
more than once. She might, therefore, think it policy, at all events, 
to uphold the professors, in the same way as the sex uphold each 
other in the article of marriage. You never can prevail upon female A 
to admit that female B has become an old maid from want of offers. 
It is constantly a matter of choice. She has bad health: she was 
attached to a young man who died at Monmouth: she is devoted to 
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her sister’s children : or she won’t quit her father. Any thing rather 
than the fact. 

I saw Miss Pope, for the second time, in the year 1790, in the cha. 
racter of Flippanta, in Sir John Vanbrugh’s licentious comedy, The 
Confederacy. Miss Farren was the City Wife, Clarissa ; Moody, the 
husband; John Palmer, the Dick Amlet; John Bannister, the roguish 
servant Brisk; and Mrs. Jordan, the Corinna. The last-mentioned 
part was formerly, however, personated by Miss Pope: witness the 
encomium of Churchill in the Rosciad. 

‘© With all the native vigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, but yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humour just yet new. 

Cheer'd by her promise we the less deplore 

The fatal time when Clive shall be no more.” 
This poem was published in the year 1761; and when “the fatal 
time” which it prognosticated had arrived, Miss Pope wrote poor 
Kitty Clive’s epitaph. It may be seen on a mural tablet in Twicken- 
ham church-yard, commencing as follows : 


** Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim.” 


“She was one of my earliest and best friends,” said Miss Pope, “I 
usually spent a month with her during the summer recess, at her 
cottage adjoining to Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry-hill. One 
fine morning I set off in the T'wickenham passage-boat to pay her a 
visit. When we came to Vauxhall, I took out a book and began to 
read.” “Oh Ma’am,” said one of the watermen, ‘‘I hoped we were 
to have the pleasure of hearing you talk.” ‘I took the hint,” added 
the benevolent lady, ‘and put up my book.” She asked me if I re- 
membered Horace Walpole. I could only say, as Pope said of Dry- 
den, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” The only time I ever beheld him was 
when I went about the year 1793 in Undy’s passage-boat to Twicken- 
ham. He was standing upon the lawn in front of his house. “He 
could be very pleasant,” said Miss Pope.—‘ He often came to drink 
tea with us at Mrs, Clive’s cottage; and he could be very unpleasant.” 
‘‘In what way?” said I. ‘Oh, very snarling and sarcastic,” was the 
answer. 

When young people look at old people, they find a great difficulty 
in imagining that the latter were formerly as young as themselves. 
When I first became acquainted with the lady in question, namely, 
about the year 1807, she had passed her grand climacteric, and was 
consequently gifted with a bulky person, and a duplicity of chin. 
“Is it possible,” said I to myself, “that this old woman could ever 
have verified Churchill’s assertion, ‘ Native vigour of sixteen?’ Ridi- 
culous!” And yet the matter is mathematically a fact: nay more, 
Miss Pope was once in love! I had ‘ the soft confession” from her 
own lips; and as I was not sworn to secrecy, and the lady has long 
since joined the Capulets, the reader shall have it too. 

The scene of the acknowledgment lay in Miss Pope’s back drawing- 
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room, at her house in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
situate within two doors of the Freemasons’ Tavern; whether on the 
north side or the south I will not aver, not having a map of London 
before me with the points of the compass annexed. All I can say is, 
that it was on the Lincoln’s-inn Fields side of the tavern. She had 
then lived there for a period of forty years. The room was hun 
round with portraits of people who had been gathered to their fathers 
half a century before. ‘* Who is this, Madam ?” said I, pointing to a 
three quarters as large as life. ‘“ That is the celebrated Mrs, Old- 
field,” answered Miss Pope. I stood up to look at that once high- 
prized beauty, and repeated from Pope’s Imitation of Horace’s Second 
Satire (I firmly believe the imitation to be his, though he denied it,) 
“< The tribe of templers, players, apothecaries, 

Pimps, poets, wits, Lord Fannys, Lady Marys, 

And all the court in tears, and half the town 

Lament dear charming Oldfieid dead and gone. 

Engaging Oldfield! who with grace and ease 

Could join the Arts to ruin and to please.” 
“ Ah, well! we must not believe all that Pope said of her,” answered 
the companion of Kitty Clive. ‘‘See what a fine marked tragic brow 
she has! I myself believe she was a very good woman.” ‘ And who 
is that little child upon whose head her right hand rests?” inquired I. 
“Did you never see,” answered the lady, “a very old man walking 
about town named General Churchill?” “I have.” ‘ Well, that 
child is he!’ Here was another surprise to my then juvenile imagi- 
nation. General Churchill aged eighty, once a little boy in petticoats ! 
Miracles will never cease! In the hurry of business I quite omitted to 
ask Miss Pope how ‘avery good woman,” named Oldfield, could 
have a son named Churchill.—Over the sofa hung an engraved likeness 
of a gentleman, whose ponderous quantum of hair was buckled up be- 
hind, like the tails of my old maiden aunt Leonora’s coach-horses. 
“That is Baron Newnham, the present Earl of Harcourt,” said the 
owner of the mansion. I bowed acquiescence. ‘‘ And pray who is 
this?” said I, turning to a portly gentleman in pearl-coloured dittos, 
with a laced cocked hat under his arm. ‘“ Oh, that,” said the lady, in 
a hesitating sort of a flurry, “that is Mr. Holland!’ I thought it 
rather odd that Holland should be the only Alister of the party: and I 
said to myself, as Gibbet said when he heard that Aimwell had gone to 
church, “that looks suspicious.” The stomach-pump was not then 
invented: but I nevertheless gradually obtained the contents of the 
old lady’s heart upon the subject of the said Holland; who, as the 
reader will find, on consulting Tom Davies's Life of Garrick, was an 
actor of celebrity in his day. The ugly curly-pated lap-dog having 
been now silenced by several flirts from a scented cambric handker- 
chief, Miss Pope confessed her early love and her early disappointment. 
“ Mr. Holland and myself,” said the fair sexagenarian, “ were mutually 
attached. I had reason to expect that he would soon make me an offer 
ofhishand, Mr. Garrick (here was a second Mister, but this proceeded 
from the posthumous awe inspired by the shade of a manager and sole 
proprietor,) “ Mr. Garrick warned me of his levities and his gallantries ; 
but | had read that a reformed rake makes the best husband, and I hoped 
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that I should find it to be so, One day I went to visit Mrs. Clive jp 
the Richmond coach, The coach stopped to bait at Mortlake, when 
whom should I see pass me rapidly in a post-chaise but Mr. Holland, jn 
company with a lady! I could not discern who the lady Was ; “wen 
felt a pang of jealousy which kept me silent for the rest of the journey 
| got out of the coach at the King’s Head, near the present bridge, and. 
with my little wicker basket in my hand, I set off to walk along Twick. 
enham meadows to Strawberry Hill. When I came opposite the 
Kel-pie Island, I saw the same parties in a boat together; and | then 
discovered that Mr. Holland’s companion was the notorious Mrs. Bad. 
deley. He looked confused when he saw me, and tried to row across 
to the Richmond side; but the weeds prevented him. I met him op 
the ‘Tuesday morning following at a rehearsal. He had done wrong, 
and he knew it; but he tried to veil his degradation by an air of 
hauteur. 1 was as proud as he; and from that time we never ex- 
changed a word. He afterwards made love to this, that, and vother 
woman; but I have reason to know that he never was really happy.” 
Ilere the old lady wiped away a tear, which the remembrance of 
what happened forty years before had caused to trickle down her 
cheek. 

I cannot dispatch this fickle Mr. Holland without relating an anec- 
dote in which he was posthumously concerned. I sat in the pit of 
Drury-lane theatre one evening about twenty years ago, when one of 
Shakspeare’s historical plays was performed, embracing “all the 
strength of the house,” accompanied by the usual portion of its weak- 
ness. ‘lwo worthies sat within earshot of me, between whom an ex- 
change of play-bills produced a temporary intimacy. ‘They conversed 
to the following effect :—‘ Do you often come here, Sir?”—“ Yes, Sir, 
now and then. I see by this bill that almost all their actors are en- 
gaged.” —* Yes, Sir.” —“ Actors live to a great age, Sir.”—“ Yes, Sir, 
some of them.”—“ Now here, Sir,” said the first speaker ; “ here, Sir, 
is Holland: he was an actor, Sir, in Garrick’s time,” and yet we have him 
in the bill for to-night.”—* True, Sir,” answered the second speaker, 
‘and here is another of the Garrick school—_Mr. Powell: he’s in the 
bill, too: he must be no chicken by this time.” I thought at the mo- 
ment of proving to both speakers, as Partridge says, ‘ that this Mr. 
Jones was not that Mr. Jones,” and that of the two Garrick contempo- 
raries, whom they had named, the one, if living, would be now ninety- 
six years of age, and the other a hundred and four. But I left them 
in the thick of their error. People in the pit of Drury-lane “ conceive 
better than they combine.” 

The Widow Racket in Mrs. Cowley’s “ Belle’s Stratagem” was one 
of Miss Pope’s best parts. It is difficult to describe action in words. 
Miss Pope’s usual manner of exhibiting piquant carelessness consisted 
in tossing her head from right to left, and striking the palm of each 
hand with the back of its fellow, at the same moment casting her eyes 
upward with an air of nonchalance. Miss Mellon, who came after her, 
came nearest to her in this manner; but still it was “ haud pussibus 
equis.” One morning, on turning the corner of Great Queen-street, 
with the intention of making a visit, I beheld the carriage of Lord 
Harcourt, (his Lordship’s official vehicle as Master of the Horse to the 
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Queen,) standing at the door. The chariot was blood-red, the horses 
were coal-black, and the coachman and footman were in a complete 
armour of gold lace. Venturing in was out of the question ; so I 
passed the door, and loitered in front of a broker's shop about seven 
doors nearer to Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and close abutting upon the 
chapel. I had plenty of time, before the departure of the noble Master 
of the Horse, to make a mental inventory of the contents of the shop. 
A counting-house stool stood in front of me, with the wadding making 
a partial exit through an aperture in its morocco covering; an oaken 
chest of drawers, highly wrought and inlaid with ivory, with a rusty key 
in the folding-door, gave token of former grandeur. 


** Oh, couldst thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees,” 


thought I, thou mightest give me some curious anecdotes of what 
passed in Old Burlington-street a century ago. A lady in blue velvet, 
guiltless of neckerchief, with a red rose in her hand, was half hid by a 
rickety wash-hand stand; alap-dog painted in crayons, was ill guarded 
by a starred and splintered pane of glass; and a crazy mirror in a 
frame of dingy white and gold, multiplied and distorted my visage as 
I moved around for a more accurate view of what the back of the shop 
contained. Ina few minutes I peeped forth from my hiding-place. 
The royal carriage was in the act of departing, and I knocked at the 
door. I walked upstairs, and on entering the drawing-room, I found 
Miss Pope still in the attitude of graceful deference, in which his lord- 
ship had left her. Her hands were crossed upon her stomacher, and 
her eyes were modestly bent toward the earth. She still felt the in- 
fluence of the patrician deity, although he had corporeally ceased 
to fill the vacant blue-damask arm-chair, which fronted her on the 
opposite side of the fire-place. 

I attended the last appearance of this estimable woman in_ public. 
It was on the 26th of May, 1808; the character was Deborah Dowlas, 
in the ** Heir at Law.’ A week before, she had talked with me about 
the manner in which she should dress the character, and I answered in 
black bombazeen. Miss Pope stared; but I proved to her that not 
only Deborah Dowlas, but all the rest of the dramatis persone ought, 
properly speaking, to assume suits of sable. ‘ Attend,” said I, while 
her sister Susan counted them up on her fingers. ‘ All the Dowlases 
should wear black as relatives of the deceased Lord Duberly. Henry 
Moreland should do the same as his son; and Steadfast as a friend 
of the family. Clerical custom requires Doctor Pangloss to be attired 
in black. Caroline Dormer has recently lost her father, and so have 
Zekiel and Cicely Homespun : Caroline Dormer’s first servant Kenrick, 
added I, must of course do as his mistress does: and this makes up the 
whole of the party.” Susan, who was a matter-of-fact personage, thought 
me right ; but Miss Pope, notwithstanding, was not ‘ fondly overcome” 
by my argument, but dressed Deborah Dowlas as her predecessors had 
done. This leave-taking was in character and in rhyme, both of which 
I thought objectionable. The character, Audrey, that of a female fool, 
should, at all events, not have been assumed. ‘The last line of the 
farewell address still dwells in my memory. ‘ And now poor Audrey 
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bids you all farewell.” ‘The example of Miss Pope’s friend and patron, 
Garrick, in a similar situation might have taught her better. He ex. 
pressed himself as follows:—‘'The jingle of rhyme and the language 
of fiction, would but ili suit my present feelings. This is to mea very 
awful moment; it is no less than parting for ever with those from whom 
I have received the greatest kindness and favours, and upon the spot 
where that kindness and those favours were enjoyed.” This was as jt 
should be. 

Miss Pope ended her days in a house in Newman-street. I felt 
urieved when she quitted Queen-street, and so I believe did she. The 
pictures had in a measure grown to the walls ; and though the mansion 
was rather too near to the Freemasons’ Tavern, whence, on a summer 
evening when windows are per force kept open, the sounds of “ Pros- 
perity to the deafand dumb charity,” sent forth a corresponding clatter 
of glasses, which made every body in Miss Pope’s back drawing-room, 
for the moment, fit objects of that benevolent institution: still a resi- 
dence of forty years and upwards, is not to be parted from without 
regret. 

Miss Pope gave an evening party at her new residence, about a 
twelvemonth after her retreat from the stage, at which, I remember, 
the late Mr. Justice Grose was present, as well as a great number of 
other highly respectable persons of either sex ; many of them, as I then 
learned, from the purlieus of St. James's Palace. Here I beheld her 
in society for the last time. She shortly afterwards was attacked by a 
stupor of the brain: and this once lively and amiable woman, who had 
entertained me repeatedly with anecdotes of people of note in her earlier 
days, sat quietly and calmly in an arm-chair by the fire-side, patting 
the head of her poodle dog, and smiling at what passed in conversation, 
without being at all conscious of the meaning of what was uttered. At 
her death, I promised to myself to write her character in one of the 
public Journals: and at her funeral, I vowed to myself to write her 
epitaph. But, as Doctor Johnson says, “the promises of authors are 
like the vows of lovers.” 

Upon a candid review of my pursuits and feelings, at the period 
above described, it appears to me that I was a much happier man then 
than I now am. Upon recollection I find that, about that time, Lewis 
the comedian let me, by anticipation, into the cause of this. We were 
walking homeward from the Keep-the-line club, then held at the 
British coffee-house. Lewis asked me my age, and I answered 
“thirty.” ‘Stick to that, my dear boy,” said the veteran, “ and you 
will do. I myself was thirty once. I was fool enough to let it go 
by; and I have regretted it ever since.” 
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** Good people all of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song.” 

For the last six years the parish of Ballybogue, in the county of 
——, had enjoyed such profound tranquillity, that even the family of 
Mr. Clutterbuck Casey, of Slug-mount, the most active magistrate in 
that part of Ireland, had discontinued the custom of sitting down to 
breakfast with loaded pistols upon the table. There were no burnings 
or burglaries—no homicides, excepting now and then a fair man- 
slaughter—no abductions, save an occasional one of such doubtful 
violence, that Father Hennessy, when called upon, did not hesitate to 
sanctify the transaction by an ewv-poust-facto marriage; and what was 
better still in the opinion of the poor proscribed and suffering Pro- 
testant gentry of the neighbourhood, rents were punctually paid. 
This happy state of things was attributed by various persons to various 
causes: by Father Hennessy to himself, and by his flock to “ the 
Association ;” by Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, of Saintville, to the 
moralising influence of his new school-house; and by a particular 
friend of mine, that shall be nameless, to the abatement of rents that 
followed the insurrection of 1822; but Mr. Clutterbuck Casey, with 
the prophetic instinct of an Irish justice, used often to declare in his 
domestic circle, that things would sooner or later change; “ let people 
talk as they might, he knew the county better than they did, both be- 
fore ninety-eight and since ; and with all this pretended tranquillity, 
depend upon it they would soon have the Insurrection-act among them 
again, and then, the district being once more fairly disturbed, who 
had a better claim than he to be made chief magistrate of police? for 
wasn’t he an Orangeman? wasn’t he a Friendly Brother? Hadn't he 
stuck to the Glorious Memory when others were afraid or ashamed to 
give it? Hadn't he distrained every tenant of his that paid the Ca- 
tholic rent? Hadn’t five stacks of his corn, besides a rick of hay, and 
three calves and a filly, been all maliciously burnt one night some years 
ago, and for which he never got any thing but compensation from the 
county? Hadn’t he been illegally fired at four times when riding 
along the public road, and once when walking in his shrubbery with 
his wife and daughters, and for which he never got any compensation 
at all? Hadn't he laid out more money in blunderbusses and gun- 
powder than would have bought his son Frank a commission in the 
army? Had he ever refused to take an information against a Catholic, 
more especially if he was suspected of being a suspicious character ; and 
accordingly was there a magistrate in all Ireland more detested by 
them? If these were not claims, what were! And besides, hadn’t he 
been faithfully promised over and over again by his friends in Dublin, 
including Alderman Twiss and the Dean of Glennacarry, that at the 
very next insurrection in his county, his services should be honourably 
and liberally rewarded?” In these cheering anticipations, Mr. Casey 
endeavoured to reconcile himself to the calm that obstinately prevailed 
around him. Winter (it was this last winter) and its long nights came 
and brought nothing insurrectionary with them; so that the worthy 
magistrate, rather disgusted with the “horrid stillness” of the scene, 
increased as it was by the absence of Mrs. Casey and the girls on their 
annual visit to Dublin, and being also privately informed that his name 
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at the next assizes, from the many pressing claims upon the High 

Sheriff, was either to be the last on the Grand-Jury panel or omitted 

altogether, was not sorry to receive an invitation from a friend in the 

adjoining county, to ride across and pass a few weeks at his house. 
Thither accordingly he went on the 24th of last February, and there he 
remained for an entire month; and although the distance was only 

forty miles from Slug-mount, it somehow so happened that no tidings, 

directly or indirectly, reached him of some most important local cir- 
cumstances that, during the interval, had been occurring in his nei¢hi- 
bourhood ; so that he probably would have prolonged his visit, had it 
not been for the near approach of Lady-day, upon which he did not 
deem it prudent for a landlord to be out of the reach of any rent that 
might be tendered. The reader is therefore to imagine Mr. Clutter- 
buck Casey, on the 24th day of March, 1827, mounted on his fa. 
vourite bay mare (according to the literal fact) and homeward return- 
ing. The animal had performed her duty so well, that about four 
o'clock in the afternoon he found himself entering the Pass of ‘Thubba- 
namull, distant only three miles from Slug-mount. Up to this point 
nothing had appeared from which the most sanguine magistrate jin 
Ireland could have inferred a restoration of disturbance. ha he came 
along, he had observed no signs of recent depredation. The peasants 
whom he met upon the road had accosted him with civility, and “ their 
tameness was shocking to him.” ‘The few residences of the gentry that 
he had passed, appeared in as unguarded a state as if they were never 
to be attacked. Once, and once only, after he had entered his own 
county, his ears had been cheered by the sounds, as he thought, of a 
distant riot ; but his hopes had deceived him, for, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, they turned out to be nothing more than a peaceful death-cry, 

All this, as was natural, caused the active magistrate to despond ; and 
the farther he penetrated into the pass, the more the feeling was in- 
creased by the pacific character of the scenery around him. His road 
wound through a narrow glen (its precipitous sides thickly covered 
with mountain-oak and brushwood), and accommodated itself to the 
course of the stream that flowed beneath, 

‘““ Whose low sweet talking seem’d as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade.” 


Not a breath of air was stirring, and the sun, notwithstanding the season 
and the hour, was so bright and warm, as,to cast a summer-glow over 
all it rested upon. On the whole, the scene was so sequestered and so 
quiet in the strictest meaning of the word, that another might have been 
easily lulled into a momentary oblivion that he was actually travelling in 
Ireland. Not so, however, Mr. Casey. He remembered too well where 
he was. He remembered with a sigh the days when the Pass of Thubba- 
namull was the favourite cover of the white-boys of the county—when 

noble appointments might be gained in their pursuit—and when an active 
magistrate like him, instead of waiting and waiting for an insurrection 
that seemed farther off than ever, might, such were the times, have de- 

fied the government to neglect him. But what a contrast now! What 
a depressing quietude in that scene, where all had once been bustle and 
alarm—where, instead of the melancholy chirpings of the birds, and the 
unprofitable bubbling of a mountain-brook. the shouts of insurgents and 
the reports of blunderbusses had been wont to re-echo gaily through 
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the glen! Such were the heart-rending comparisons (peculiar, perhaps, 
to Irish magistrates,) that now crowded upon Mr. Casey's mind, pre- 
senting to his too vivid imagination nothing but images of present 
peace, and a dreary prospect of interminable tranquillity, when, just as 
he was about to emerge from the Pass, the well-known whiz of a bullet 
dashed by his ear, followed by the report of a musket, and a hearty 
curse in the native Irish, a few yards off in the thicket above him. Before 
he had time to appreciate the occurrence as it deserved, a second bul- 
let, discharged from the opposite side of the stream, passed through 
the crown of his hat. Mr. Casey being for many reasons more anx- 
ious to live than to die in the service of old Ireland, put spurs to his 
mare, and ina few minutes reached the open country. He pushed on 
for Slug-mount in high spirits, arranging, as he cantered along, his 
future plan of operations and their results, which were obviously as 
follows—first, to barricado Slug-mount—then to draw up a report, 
with appropriate exaggerations, of the particulars of his recent escape 
—then to call a meeting of his brother magistrates, who on reading the 
report were to declare the county to be disturbed, and to petition for 
the Insurrection-act—then to get down the insurrection-act among them 
once again—and then to slip in, with all imaginable snugness, to his 
long-delayed appointment of chief magistrate of police. 

Mr. Casey had now reached the grounds of Saintville, which adjoin 
his own, when, to his great satisfaction, he perceived that his friend’s 
new school-house was a heap of ruins. ‘This was as it should be. 

‘he county was unequivocally disturbed. ‘The cause was still a mys- 
tery to him, and he was impatient to meet some person who should 
clear it up, when, at the next turning of the road, he saw a body of 
peasantry moving towards him, in rather greater numbers than just at 
that moment he would have preferred to encounter. But he was constitu- 
tionally brave—and though he knew he was not “ loved of the multitude,” 
he boldly advanced into the midst of them. The foremost persons of the 
cavalcade, who were all mounted and evidently belonged to the better 
class of farmers, escorted a car bearing a coffin, which two women, 
seated beside it, almost concealed from view, as in sudden anguish they 
clasped it to their bosoms. Mr. Casey perceived at once that it was 
nota funeral. ‘There was no hearse-—no wailing among those who 
surrounded the remains—no careless conversation among those behind. 
He could further see that the countenances of the party were far more 
in anger than in sorrow —and in anger which his sudden appearance 
among them had no tendency to mitigate. Nothing was said—no dis- 
respect was offered ; but as group after group passed by him, every 
eye that encountered his shot a quick vindictive glance of deep and 
most intelligible meaning. With persons thus unsociably inclined, he 
had no desire to enter into conversation; but as soon as the main body, 
which consisted of several hundreds, had cleared him, he ventured to 
stop one of the stragglers, (a little ragged boy of about ten years of 
age,) and inquired into the nature of the procession. The child's in- 
formation, as contained in his own words, amounted to this: “ that they 
were only carrying ‘Tim Sheehan home to be waked: Tim Sheehan that 
suffered that morning from the new drop of the old gaol.” Why he 
had suffered, the informant could not tell, ‘‘ barrin’ that the tack among 
the neighbours was that Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, beyant there, had 


fairly murdered him.” Here a wild and terrific shouting rent the air, 
ee 
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which the magistrate, on looking back, discovered to procecd from the 
ravaleade, which had made a momentary halt before the ruined schoo}. 
house ; a second and third deliberate cheer succeeded, and the proces. 
sion resumed its silent route. Mr. Casey would have interrogated the 
boy farther, but the young son of riot had no sooner caught the firs, 
sounds of the music which he loved, than he instantly threw in his owy 
shrill octave whoop, and scampered off to join in the uproar. A better 
authority, however, was at hand, for Mr. Casey was now at the avenue 
gate of Saintville. After repeated applications by ringing, knocking, 
and calling, the aged porteress, bearing the keys, emerged from the 
lodge, fearfully at first, and with looks of dire dismay, until she as. 
certained that the applicant for admission was Mr. Clutterbuck Casey, 
Ile endeavoured to extract from the old woman some clue to the 
causes of the scenes he had just been witnessing ; but she could only 
speak of effects, among which the following were the most prominent, 
“That she was in fear and dread of her life, thinking, little blame to 
her, that the boys had been coming to serve the lodge, as they had 
served the school-house—that the master was above at the house pre- 
paring for the attack that was to be made, if threatening letters were 
to be believed, that very night—the night before, seventeen sheep had 
been strangled on the lawn, the Kerry cow houghed, the steward fired 
at, the haggard burnt, the mistress’s new shrubbery and flower-garden 
destroyed out and out, besides much more which his honour would 
hear when he stept out to the house.” This, though an imperfect 
sketch of a “night in Ireland,” filled the breast of the magistrate with 
the delicious consciousness that “* this was his own, his native Jand;”— 
and with this enviable sensation, he hastened up the avenue, and in 
a few minutes received from the mouth of his friend, a full con- 
lirmation of the joyful tidings. Their conference was long and inter- 
esting. ‘They both agreed, and probably with reason, that the lawless 
spirit of the neighbourhood had now reached a height which required 
the instant application of the Insurrection-act ; but with respect to the 
immediate cause of so sudden a transition from tranquillity to disturb- 
ance, Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, though closely questioned by the magis- 
trate, professed himself unable to give a satisfactory solution. It there- 
fore becomes the duty of an honest historian to supply the deficiency. 
From the first, Father Hennessy never relished the idea of that 
new school-house; rather, however, from an old, traditional “timeo- 
Danaos” sort of feeling, than from there having been any thing 
unequivocally hostile to the Catholic Church in its proposed con- 
stitution. Nothing indeed could have appeared more fair and con- 
siderate towards him than the conduct of its founders. ‘The day the 
foundation-stone was laid, he was invited to Saintville, where all sorts 
of attention were paid him during the dinner, and bis apprehensions 
stilled by Mrs. Maxwell Ellis’s pious sallies upon the subject of charity 
and toleration. When the building was completed, her intended cows 
d’étude was submitted to him. — It contained nothing from which the 
most tremulous pastor could infer a tendency to transmute his infant 
flock into Ranters, Jumpers, or Muggletonians; and _ besides, who 
could have questioned her sincerity, as with an almost holy fervour she 
over and over protested to Father Hennessy, “that all she wished to 
have taught to the children of her school was to read and write, to cast 
up accounts, to tell the truth upon all occasions, and to wash their 
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little hands every morning without any reference to distinctions of 
religion ¢” Matters accordingly went on very smoothly until the 
breaking out of the Reformation in the county of Cavan. The multi- 
lication-tables were models of toleration, and words of six syllables 
selected for the spelling classes with the most scrupulous regard to 
tender consciences. Not alamb of Father Hennessy’s flock had been 
tempted to stray; but no sooner was the splendid discovery made that 
Irish Catholics had it in their power to emancipate themselves b 
merely ‘‘ turning Protestants,” than the system of Saintville school-house 
began to accommodate itself to the advancing spirit of the age. First, 
there reached Father Hennessy’s ears authenticated rumours of surrep- 
titious readings from the torbidden text. He remonstrated with mild- 
ness against the breach of compact; but the fact was denied—and re- 
peated. Next followed the introduction into the school of numerous 
copies of “The Converted Sinner, or Idolatry made plain’—and of 
“Andrew Dunn.” Father H. put a copy of each in his pocket, and 
proceeded to Saintville. He saw Mr. Ellis, and declared, respectfully, 
that if such practices were continued, he should incur the censure of his 
superiors if he did not instantly withdraw the Catholic children from the 
school. Mr. Elis received him with a condescending shake of the 
hand, a friendly spiritual smile, insisted upon his taking a chair, “that 
they might talk the matter over at length,” and then proceeded to pro- 
nounce an elaborate discourse, the exordium of which consisted of a 
glowing panegyric upon himself—the middle, of unintelligible matter 
--and the peroration, of a pressing invitation to his reverend friend to 
come over to the Protestant faith, in which latter event he should be 
strongly recommended to Dr. Magee. Father Hennessy was, and 
is, one of the best-tempered of human beings, lay or ecclesiastical ; so 
that, instead of taking fire at the proposition, he contented himself with 
making an amiable retort, rather circuitously expressed, but of which 
the point amounted to this, “that Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis’s mother 
had lived and died in the bosom of the Catholic Church—that his father, 
though he lay in the Protestant side of the church-yard, yet when 
his hour came, and he wanted consolation for his soul, had sent for 
Father H.—privately, no doubt, and in the dusk of the evening—but 
still he had sent for him, and received at his hands absoiution tv cafre- 
mis, having first executed restitution codicils, to the amount of three 
thousand four hundred pounds ; and after that, not knowing but that 
it might be in the course of Providence that he might yet be called 
upon by Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis himself, upon a similar occasion, he 
would beg leave, with all humility, to keep himself qualified for per- 
forming this final act of respect to the family.” With this argumen- 
tum ad familiam, Father Hennessy took his leave. But retorts and re- 
monstrances were unavailing. ‘Ihe very next day six penny-rolls were 
distributed as prizes to as many Catholic children, each of them enve- 
loped in a printed bulletin of the last conversions in Cavan. ‘This 
brought matters to a crisis. On the following Sunday Father E.'s 
congregation were warned from the altar against the snares of proselyt- 
ism; and early the next morning the schoolmaster apprised the patron 
of the establishment that he was performing to empty benches. The 
patron retaliated by distress-warrants upon the parents of the seceders, 
The tenants prayed for mercy; but the answer, as delivered by Mr. 
Ellis’s steward, was, “ The children to the school, or the cattle to the 
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pound.” In this state of things Father Hennessy held a conference 


with his newly-arrived young coadjutor, the Rev. Cornelius Magrath, 
as to the possibility of still appeasing the anger of Mr. Ellis, without 
conceding any points affecting the doctrine or discipline of their church, 
He had, in truth, no great reliance upon the prudence of his friend, 
whom the College of Maynooth had just sent forth somewhat ‘o’er-in- 
formed” with natural fire and theologic zeal; but the case was becom- 
ing desperate. Father Hennessy was extremely averse to irritating 
discussions with a gentleman with whom he had lived for years 
upon terms of amity; and his spiritual helpmate, though deficient jn 
the arts of courteous persuasion, had certain powers of gloomy oratory, 
not ill-adapted, he thought, to the task of forewarning Mr. Ellis of the 
public consequences of his hostile proceedings. 

My own opinion is, that Father Hennessy should have gone himseif 
to Saintville. I say this, judging from the different characters of the 
men. ‘The elder ecclesiastic, now an aged person, is one of the few 
remaining specimens of the better class of the Irish Catholic clergy of 
the old school—a race that in a few years more will be extinct. He 
was obliged to fly his country for his education, and after a long so- 
journ abroad, for the most part at Rome, returned with manifest signs 
(which he still retains) of having mixed with beings of a milder clime. 
Instead of passing his youth, and forming his mind and manners amidst 
the rough parochial duties of an Irish priest, that ‘ never ending, still 
beginning” round of preaching, marrying, christening, absolving, and 
interring, at all hours, and in all weathers, he had been enabled to 
mingle literature with theology, and to catch and practise the softer 
courtesies of life, as he witnessed them in the social habits of Italy. 
He had read her poetry, heard her music, reflected over her ruins, 
and been confirmed in his faith by the magnificence of her temples 
and the pomp of her spiritual institutions. The impressions thus 
made had never been effaced; and even Mr. Clutterbuck Casey has 
been known to admit, that “ Father Hennessy, whatever else he might 
be, was very like a gentleman.” But though a foreign education had 
thus raised his tastes and manners above his condition, it had by no 
means tended to give an energy to his character in temporal concerns. 
Obedience to established authority, even acquiescence in wrong, formed 
a part of his doctrines. If left to himself, he would have shrunk from 
any thing in conduct or language bearing the aspect of resistance, even 
upon points where his religion was assailed. He had in the first in- 
stance been. somewhat panic-struck by the establishment of the Catho- 
lic Association and the Catholic Rent, as overt acts of an unseemly 
spirit. It was only when they became prosperous and popular, that 
the fear of reproach from his own body induced him to contribute his 
countenance and co-operation. It was upon the same principle that 
he had remonstrated against Mr. Maxwell Ellis’s late proceedings. 
I am quite certain, that, if he could have ventured, he would have sub- 
mitted. At all events, the mildness of his character, whether founded 
on Christian humility or complexional subserviency, would have ren- 
dered him a more appropriate mediator upon the present occasion than 
his reverend coadjutor, who was in every respect a very different sort 
of person. The Rev. Cornelius Magrath is a stern home-bred divine, 
full of native confidence in his faith, and paying little reverence to the 
worldly powers arrayed against it: he is distinguished for his blunt 
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piety, his knowledge of the Fathers, his declamatory powers, his skill 
in disputation, his strong Irish accent, and his contempt for the Pro- 
testant ascendency. ‘Talk to him of submitting to the Kildare-street 
Association, and his eye becomes ignited, his frame tremulous with 
theologic ire, and in solemn sepulchral tones he denounces the sacri- 
legious attempt to shut the gates of Heaven against the Irish poor. 
Even in his relations with his spiritual superiors, the spirit of a stub- 
horn democracy is strong within him. Father Hennessy should have 
remembered this, and have paused before he precipitated such a tem- 
perament into an angry collision with a champion of the new reforma- 
tion. ‘To Mr. Ellis’s, however, the coadjutor was despatched ; and he 
accepted the mission with characteristic alacrity. He had never seen 
that gentleman; but, inferring from his proceedings that he should 
have much in the way of arrogance to sustain at the interview, he 
braced up his mind as he went along to repay his Protestant scorn with 
compound interest. He found Mr, Ellis in his library, occupied in 
writing a spiritual circular to his Cavan fellow-labourers, and sur- 
rounded with bales of “ Andrew Dunn,” “ ‘The Converted Sinner,” 
Dr. Magee’s “ First Charge,” and an extensive assortment of no- 
Popery tracts and handbills. This did not surprise the coadjutor ; 
but what surprised him was, that the person before him should turn 
out, upon inspection, to be so utterly variant from the picture of his 
anticipations. Instead of encountering a coarse and fierce fanatic, he 
fancied himself in the presence of a young gentleman, rather fashion- 
ably dressed, of a slender frame, handsome face, and of a mild and 
courteous aspect. Mr. Magrath, though well versed in the Humanities, 
had never studied Physiognomy at Maynooth ; and in scanning Mr. 
Ellis’s countenance, he failed to be struck by that peculiar expression 
of the eye, which denotes that all is not sound within, and thus explains 
the otherwise irreconcilable contrast between the mildness of his 
manners and the perverseness of his conduct. He does the most mis- 
chievous and provoking things in the most gentle and considerate 
manner imaginable. His heart is far from depraved: he can be kind 
and generous, and always thinks he is so; but his intellect is the vic- 
tim of self-delusion; and, incapable of discriminating between fancy 
and demonstration, is perpetually substituting its own morbid conclu- 
sions for moral ends. ‘lo emancipate the Catholics of Ireland upon 
the newly-discovered plan, was the form his malady had now assumed ; 
and to compass this maniacal project every thing appeared justifiable 
and laudable. Accordingly when Mr. Magrath forcibly called upon 
him, as a Christian, to desist from the attempt to force the consciences 
of his tenants, he mildly replied, “That which he did was for their 
temporal and eternal good; that their unfortunate faith—he intended 
no offence—was the sole cause of their degradation ; and that the day 
was not distant when, their eyes being opened, they would be the first 
to bless him for his salutary harshness.” When he was told to re- 
member, as a man of common sense, that the ruin of his tenants would 
inevitably impair the value of his estate, he answered, ‘* That in such a 
cause, gold was to him as dross; and, besides, that every shilling thus 
lost would be treasure laid up in Heaven.” When he was reproached 
with the inhumanity of goading on his dependants to excesses, which 
their pastors could no longer control, he meekly responded, ‘ ‘That any 
excesses thus occasioned would lead to discussion ; that the more the 
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truth was discussed, the more surely and brightly it would shine ; ang 
that, for his part, he meant nothing uncivil to Mr. Magrath; but the 
emancipation of his poor benighted countrymen from, their priests, 
upon any terms, was a blessed “speculation, for which he would wil]. 
ingly lay down his life.” ‘This was too much for the coadjutor’s 
patience; he started up, and vehemently exclaimed, ‘* Mr. Hugh 
Maxwell Ellis, in obedience to the directions of my reverend supe- 
rior, | have come here and endeavoured to soften your heart: I have 
failed; and, therefore, being forced to it, I say, ‘Woe unto vou, 
scribes and_pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him two-fold 
more the child of’ but you know the rest; and may Heaven 
forgive you! !’ "The modern reformer returned a smile of placid com- 
miseration, and the coadjutor took his departure. 

The consequences of Mr. Ellis’s “ blessed speculations” soon ap- 
peared. ‘The irritated tenants conspired, and burnt down the school- 
house. Tim Sheehan, the leading conflagrator, was discovered, tried, 
and executed for the offence. ‘The crime was forgotten in the pro- 
vocation; and the populace, as has been seen, lost no time in cele- 
brating his martyrdom. Mr. Ellis, pent up in Saintville, looked on 
in holy exultation; and Mr. Clutterbuck, according to the last ac- 


counts, was in hourly expectation of being made chicf magistrate of 
police. 





ANGEL HELP.* 


Tus rare Tablet doth include 

Poverty with Sanctitude. 

Past midnight this poor Maid hath spun, 
And yet the work not half is done, 
Which must supply from earnings secant 
A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 
And Holy hands take up the task ; 
Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 


Sleep, saintly Poor One, sleep, sleep on, 
And, waking, find thy labours done. 


Perchance she knows it by her dreams ; 
Her eye hath caught the golden gleams, 
(Angelic Presence testifying, ) 

"That round her every where are flying ; 
Ostents from which she may presume 
‘That much of Heaven is in the room. 
Skirting her own bright hair they run, 
And to the Sunny add more Sun: 

Now on that aged face they fix, 
Streaming from the Crucifix ; 

The flesh-clogg'd spirit disabusing, 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prelibations, foretastes high, 

And equal thoughts to o liv e or die. 








——— 


° * Suzcested by a picture in the possession of Charles Aders, Esq. Euston- 
square, in which is represented the Legend of a poor female Saint, who, having 
spun past midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, bas fallen asleep from fatigue, 


and Angels are finishing her work. In another part of the chamber, an Angel is 
tending a lily, the emblem of her purity. 
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Gardener bright from Eden's bower, 
‘Tend with care that Lily Flower ; 
To its leaves and root infuse 
Heaven's sunshine, Heaven's dews ; 
"Tis a type and ‘tis a pledge 
Of a Crowning Privilege : 
Careful as that Lily Flower, 
This Maid must keep her precious dower ; 
Live a Sainted Maid, or die 
Martyr to Virginity. 
Virtuous Poor Ones, sleep, sleep on, 
And, waking, find your labours done. 
(. Lams. 


KIT-CAT SKETCHES.—NO. VI. 
My i ‘fe’s Mother. 


My uncle George was never easy till he got all the males of the 
family married. He has said to me, at least a hundred times, “ John, 
I’m surprised you don’t settle.” I did not at first understand his 
meaning. I was walking with him in the Temple Gardens, and while 
we were in the act of contemplating the beauties of the majestic 
Thames—I allude to a man in a red night-cap walking to and fro on a 
floating raft of tied timbers, and a coal-barge embedded in mud——he 
stopped sliort on the gravel-walk and said, ‘ John, why don’t you 
settle?” Concluding that he was tired, 1 answered, “Oh, by all 
means ;” and sat down in the green alcove at the eastern extremity of 
the footpath. ‘‘ Pho!” said my uncle, “I don’t mean that. I mean 
why don’t you marry? ‘There’s your brother Tom is settled, and has 
had seven children, not reckoning two who died of the measles: and 
Charles is settled, and he has nine ; his eldest boy Jack is tall enough 
to thump him: and Edward is settled, at least he will be, as soon as 
Charlotte Payne has made up her mind to live in Lime-street. I 
wonder why you don’t settle.” ‘ Pray uncle,” said I, “ of what Bucks 
Lodge are you a noble brother?” ‘“ Why do you ask?” said he. 
‘** Because,” replied I, “ you seem to think men are like masonry— 
never to be depended upon till they settle.” As we walked homeward, 
we saw that adventurous aéronaut Garnerin flying over our heads ; and 
while we were wondering at his valour, he cut the rope that fastened 
his balloon to his parachute, and began to descend in the latter towards 
the earth. My uncle George began to run as fast as his legs could 
carry him, looking all the while so intently upwards, that he did not 
advert to a nurse-maid and two children, whom he accordingly upset 
in his course, and nearly precipitated into the subjacent ooze. 
““ What ’s the matter, uncle?” said I. ‘ Matter!” answered my outi- 
nian zelative, ‘why, I’m going to look after Garnerin. I shall never 
be easy till I see him settled.” 

In process of time my uncle began to be seriously displeased at my 
not settling. Population, he seemed to opine, was on the wane. And 
if anything should happen to my brothers ‘Tom and Charles, and their 
respective families, not omitting Edward and his issue, when his in- 
tended wife should have conquered her repugnance to Lime-street, 
what would become of the House of Jackson? It might be dead, de- 
funct, extinct, like the Plantagenets and Montmorencies of other days, 
unless I, John Jackson, of Finsbury Circus, underwriter, became ac- 
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cessary to its continuation. The dilemma was awful, and my uncle 
George had money to leave. I accordingly resolved to fall in love. 
This, however, | found to be a matter more easily resolved upon than 
accomplished. ‘The Batavian government, after Lord Duncan's naval 
victory, passed a series of resolutions, the first of which ran thus: 
** Resolved, that a new marine be built ;” but I never heard ofa single 
seventy-four that ever after issued from Rotterdam docks: and certain 
disaffected Hibernians in Dublin, in the year 1798, by way of discourag- 
ing British trade, made a patriotic determination in the words and figures 
following, that is to say, “ Resolved, that every thing coming from 
England be burned, except her coals, which we have occasion for.” 
Paddy here put himself in a cleft stick, and so did I when I resolved 
to fallin love. A man may fall in a ditch whenever he pleases :— 
he must fall in love when and where he can. 

My mother recommended Susan Roper to me as a suitable match; 
and so she was as far as circumstances extend. Her father was a 
reputable coal merchant, living in Chatham-place: I tried very much 
to be in love with her, and one warm evening when she sang *‘ Hush 
every breeze,” in a boat under the second arch of Blackfriars-bridge, 
and accompanied herself upon the guitar, I thought that I was in 
love—but it went off before morning. I was afterwards very glad 
it was so, for Susan Roper turned out very fat, and ate mus- 
tard with her roast beef. She married Tom Holloway, the Policy 
Broker, and [ wished him joy. I wish it him still, but I doubt the 
efficacy of my prayers, inasmuch as his wife’s visage bears a strong 
resemblance to the illuminated dial-plate of St. Giles’s church clock. 

My next affair was more decisive in its result. Old Mrs. Cumming, 
of St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, had a daughter named Jane, 
who taught me some duetts. We sang “ When thy bosom heavrs a 
sigh,”"—* Take back the Virgin page,”—-and “Fair Aurora,’ with 
impunity. But when it came to “'Together let us range the fields,” 
where the high contracting parties talk about “ tinkling rills” and 
‘rosy beds,” the old lady who had hitherto sat in seeming carelessness 
on the sofa, hemming doyleys, requested to speak with me in the 
back drawing-room; and after shutting the door, asked me my inten- 
tions. My heart was in my mouth, which plainly implied that it was 
still in my own keeping. Nevertheless, I had no answer ready; so 
Jane Cumming and I were married on that day month. My Uncle 
George was so delighted at my being settled, that, after making us a 
present of a silver coffee-pot, he exclaimed, ‘I shall now die happy,” 
an intention, however, which he has since shown himself in no hurry 
to carry into effect. Now came my wife's mother into play. Sparrows 
leave their daughters to shift for themselves the moment they are able 
to take to the wing. (My Uncle George calls this barbarous, and says, 
they should wait till they are settled.) But in Christian countries, like 
England, one’s wife’s mother is not so unnatural. Mrs. Cumming 
lives, as | before mentioned, in St. Helen’s-place: | reside in Finsbury- 
circus: so that the old lady has only to cross Bishopsgate-street, pass 
the church-yard, and issue through the iron bars at the base of Broad- 
street buildings, and here she is. ‘This makes it so very convenient, 
that she is never out of my house. Indeed, all the congratulations of 
my wife’s friends, verbal and epistolary, ended with this apophthegm 
“ Then it must be so delightful to you to have your Mamma so near! 
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It is, in fact, not only delightful, but quite providential. I do not 
know what my wife would do without my wife’s mother. She is the 
organ blower to the organ—the kitchen jack to the kitchen fire—the 
verb that governs the accusative case. Mrs. Cummings has acquired, 
from the pressure of time, rather a stoop in her gait; but whenever 
my wife is in the family way, my wife’s mother is as tall and perpen- 
dicular as a Prussian life-guardsman. Sucha bustling about the house, 
such a cry of “ hush” to the pre-existent children, and such a bevy of 
directions to Jane! The general order given to my wife is to lie flat 
upon her back, and look at nothing but the fly-trap that hangs from 
the ceiling. For five months out of the twelve, my wife is parallel to 
the horizon, like a good quiet monumental wife in Westminster Abbey, 
and my wife’s mother is sitting beside her with a bottle of Eau de Co- 
logne in one hand, and one of my book-club books in the other. By the 
way, talking of book-clubs, it makes a great difference, as to the utility 
of those Institutions, whether the members of them are married or single. 
My wife’s mother is a woman of uncommon purity of mind, and so con- 
sequently is my wife. We have accordingly discarded our Malone 
and Steevens to make way for Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. My ex- 
pensive quarto edition of Paradise Lost, printed for J. and J. Richter, 
Great Newport-street, in the year 1794, is dismissed to an empty 
garret, because it contains cuts of our first parents undecorated by the 
tailor and milliner, It is to be succeeded by a Family Milton, edited 
by the late Mr. Butterworth, in which our aforesaid progenitors are 
clad, like the poet’s own evening, “in sober grey.” My wite’s mother 
is herself editing a Family A’sop, in which old Menenius Agrippa’s 
fable of the belly and the members is denominated the stomach and 
the members. Our family nomenclature is equally unexceptionable. 
Water, according to us, is the elemental fluid; a mad dog ts a rabid 
animal; and a stroke of the palsy is a paralytic seizure. Little 
Charles was yesterday rebuked for alleging that he had seen a mad 
bull, and informed by my wife's mother that the animal, which had 
excited his fears, was an over-driven ox. <A pair of trowsers is the 
rest of a man’s dress; newspaper-reporters are gentlemen connected 
with the press ; and a sheepstealer making his exit under the gallows, 
is not hanged but launched into eternity. Neither do our obligations 
to my wife’s mother end here. Our workmen she has changed to 
operatives ; and by parity of reason she would have denominated the 
parish work-house an opera-house, had she not been apprehensive that 
in so doing she might then cause Miss Fanny Ayton, in error, to call 
upon us in quest of a re-engagement. Old Bethlem is already Liver- 
pool-street, and we only wait to see Edinburgh fairly launched as 
the Modern Athens, to call Broker’s-row Cabinet-crescent. But to 
return awhile to our book-club. My wife and my wife’s mother have 
an amazing knack of grasping all the quartos and octavos that come to 
my share. They all get into my wife’s boudoir, as my wife's mother has 
christened it, whence they seldom emerge till a week or ten days after 
they are transferrable. ‘This costs me an extra sixpence per book per 
diem: but that’s a trifle. I sent up-stairs yesterday for something to 
amuse me, hoping for De Vere, and down came little Billy with 
Baverstock on brewing, with a portrait of the author prefixed. I 
myself drink nothing but water, but the secretary of the club brews 
his own beer. I sent back Baverstock on Brewing, with a request for 
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something more funny ; whereupon my wife’s mother sent me down 
Sermons by the Reverend Something Andrews, of Walworth, with 
portrait of the author likewise prefixed. Mr. Burridge, the indigo 
broker, happened to be with me when this latter publication arrived; 
and when we happened also to be discoursing about what trade my 
nephew Osgood should be brought up to, Mr. Burridge cast his eye 
upon the portrait, and said, “ Has your nephew got a black whisker ?” 
Yes,” L answered. ‘ And a white shirt collar?” ‘ Yes.’? “Then 
bring him up to the church.” It appears to me that a book-club would 
be a good thing if we could but get the books we want, and when we 
want them. But perhaps I am too particular. 

We never have a dinner without, of course, inviting my wife's 
mother. Indeed she always settles the day, the dishes, and the party. 
Last Wednesday | begged hard to have Jack Smith invited; but 
no—my wife’s mother was inexorable. The last time he dined with 
us he was asked for a song. Mrs. Cumming wanted him to sing 
‘*My Mother had a Maid called Barbara ;” thinking that daughters 
should bear in mind not only their mothers, but their mothers’ maids: 
whereupon what does Jack do, but break cover as follows :— 

“* The Greeks they went fighting to Troy ; 
The Trojans, they came out to meet “em: 
"Tis known to each little school-boy 
How the Greeks they horse-jockey’d and beat ‘em. 
** No house in that day was secured ; 
They made them too hot for their holders ; 
And neas, not being insured, 
Pack’d off with his dad on his shoulders, 
Singing Rumpti, &c.” 

This was intolerable. A man who would mention a husband's father 
thus irreverently, could only wait for an opportunity in order to lam- 
poon a wife’s mother. Jack is consequently suffering under the bann 
of the Finsbury empire. ‘This reminds me of an odd incident that 
happened under my cognizance before I had a wife’s mother. I went one 
night into the Green-room of Drury-lane theatre. When young girls 
are called upon to perform in London playhouses, it is customary for 
their mothers to come to look after them, to adjust their dress, rub 
their cheeks with a rouged hare’s foot, and prevent viscounts trom fall- 
ing in love with them. It so happened that five young girls were 
wanted in the drama: the consequence was that five fat black-bon- 
neted mothers blockaded the Green-room. ‘‘ Did you ever see any 
thing like it?” ejaculated Munden in an under-tone ; “ I'll bring my 
own mother to-morrow night: L’ve as much right as they have !’"— 
Munden’s mother !!! 

My uncle George dined with us yesterday se’nnight, and before 
dinner asked my wife what she thought of the weather. ‘ Mamma 
thinks it cold for the time of year,” was the answer. At dinner, she 
was asked by Sir Anthony Andrews, whether she would take red or 
white wine: Mrs. Cumming happened at the moment to be deep in 
conversation with the clergyman of our parish, who sat next to her, 
about the opera of Proserpina, which the clerical gentleman wished to 
see revived, adding “ You remember, Ma’am, what a fine situation 
occurs in the story when Proserpine invokes the aid of Jove to punish 
her gloomy abducer.” My wife's mother could not accuse herself of 
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remembering any thing about it. When Doctor Stubble had ex- 
plained the story, the old lady shook her head, and wondered that a 
deity, who behaved in that way to his wife’s mother, could be allowed 
to continue on his throne. “ It was in the infernal regions,” said the 
Doctor. ‘ I’m glad of it, a brute!” ejaculated Mrs. Cumming. Dur- 
ing the whole of this colloquy, Sir Anthony Andrews sat with his 
wine-glass in his right hand, waiting for my wife’s decision. The 
poor girl—(she is only thirty-four)—waited for her mother’s fiat. 
‘ White, my dear,” said the old lady,—and white it was. 

I own [am puzzled to know what my wife will do when my wife’s 
mother dies, which in the course of nature she must do first. The 
Jaws of this country prevent her from mounting the pile, like a Hindoo 
widow, or descending into the grave, like Sindbad, the sailor. But 
I will not anticipate so lamentable an epoch. ‘Two incidents more, and 
I have done. We went last Wednesday, with my uncle George and 
my wife’s mother, to Covent Garden theatre to see “ Peter Wilkins, or 
the Flying Indians,” whom, by the way, my wife’s mother mistook for 
defeated Burmese. Miss M. Glover and Miss J. Scott acted two fly- 
ing Gowries, and were swinging across the stage, when Mrs. Cum- 
ming expressed a wish to go home. ‘ No, no, wait a little,” said my 
uncle, looking upward to the theatrical firmament, “ I’m quite uneasy 
about those two girls; I hope they’ll soon settle.”--Last Sunday 
Doctor Stubble gave us an excellent sermon: the subject was the 
fall of man; in which he descanted eloquently upon the happiness 
of Adam in Paradise. ‘ Alas!” ejaculated [ to myself, as we walked 
homeward, “ his happiness, even there, must have been incomplete ! 
His wife had no mother.” 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF KING CHARLES 
THE SECOND. 


Ir any of our readers wish to have a bevy of beauties perpetually beside 
them—to look for ever upon lovely features and magnificent persons—to 
know what sort of ladies those are whom nobles worship and kings adore— 
they have nothing to do but to buy, with all speed, Mr. Murphy’s “‘ Beauties 
of the Court of King Charles the Second,” which have been lately pub- 
lished.* ‘They cannot invest their money more advantageously or more 
agreeably. 

The Court of Charles was a galaxy of beauty and wit. There never was 
a time when the intellect of men and the loveliness of women arrived at such 
undisputed eminence. Rank and wealth, title and power, seemed to have 
been laid aside by a compact almost as complete as swayed the foresters in 
the woods of Arden. ‘To be a peer, a duke, was nothing. The wit was 
lord of the ascendant ; and to him even the monarch was content to bow. 
To him the lady bent ; to him she smiled ; and to him, it is said, that she 
even sometimes yielded. But we cannot imagine such things. We — 
hend that this must be the scandal of some later and demurer age, which 
has striven to cast a shadow upon the brilliant purity of those memorable 
times. It is scarcely possible to gaze upon the teria of the illustrious 
“« beauties,” and not reject so monstrous an imputation. 

At all events (for we have not leisure at present to discuss so delicate 





* The Beauties of the Court of King Charles the Second, with Memoirs, Critical 
and Biographical. By D. B. Murphy, Esq. 1827. 
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a —— the people of the times of Charles were interesting people: not 
indeed as sages or herves, although wit and courage were not sparingly 
scattered, but as a band of gallant thoughtless men, who had stood by their 
King in exile and extremity, and returned to the land of their birth as 
careless and brave as they left it. Charles himself, with all his faults, was 
worth a hundred of that sober, moral martyr, his father. He had more 
wit, as much wisdom, and less hypocrisy. And his court was as good as a 
comedy. Buckingham, and Rochester, and Sedley, Hamilton, St. Evre- 
mond, and the rest, floated about the person of Charles (himself a brilliant 
meteor), or ran their erratic courses, like stars or comets, till the court 
became too dazzling for weaker eyes ; and hence the malevolence of its ene- 
mies. Every man, whose want of wit kept him out of the circle, exerted 
his imbecility in slandering it. Every woman, whom paint and _ patches 
failed to make perfect, became its foe. Where is the wonder that it became 
a by-word for abuse? Where is. the wonder that it has fallen? Its ladies 
alone—those “delicious lunar lights’—were sufficient to sting the ascetic 
moralist into detraction. They turned at once the brains of their lovers, 
and attracted the gall of their foes. Some few poets, indeed, have left 
their opinion of their merits on record ; but the majority of the historians 
were inimical to their fame, and “ The Beauties” have suffered accordingly. 

The history of the events of that period are well known: we need not 
become tedious on that subject. We all know that the Cavalier quality pre- 
dominated over the Roundhead ; that gloom was banished for sunshine, and 
skull-caps for feathered beavers ; that the rapier and revelry succeeded to 
long swords and silent meetings ; and that the Genius of French fashion so 
overswayed the country, that English sobriety became almost extinct. 

These things are matters of history: but the individual gallantry and 
wit ; the grace, the beauty, the grandeur, the fine impudence, the brilliant 
coquetry, the attractive conceit of the men and women of that unparalleled 
period, have not been diffused so widely. It must be confessed, that the 
modest assurance of the gallants,—their taste in love and clocked stockings, 
the air with which they cast their patrimony upon their shoulders, and 
scorned the expense which their creditors were bound to suffer, deserves at 
least its portion of praise. And the generosity of the women! But that 
can never be enough commended. With a noble contempt for selfishness, 
and disdaining that their lords should be richer than the community in ge- 
neral, they resigned, without a struggle, their own persons and their hus- 
bands’ incomes, to fortunate heroes in blue and silver, who (accomplished 
equally in compliments and cards) had always the power and sometimes the 
leisure to enjoy them. 

And, in that peerless age, was this liberality of purse and person derided ? 
By no means. Every lady of every lord of that happy court was lavish 
of her gifts, and her disinterestedness was applauded in proportion. Virtue 
met with its reward. No envy, no hatred, no splenetic, peevish, ungrate- 
ful, uncharitable prudery. All went well and merrily. The king himself— 
the fountain and dispenser of honour—appreciated the exquisite delicacy of 
his courtiers. A coarse fellow who had trudged at the head of a marching 
regiment, and fought his fifty battles—a solemn rogue, who had enriched 
his head with quibbles of divinity or law—remained where clear-eyed For- 
tune had originally placed them. They marched and read, and fought and 
argued, and acted their purpose in creation, like the potatoe or gooseberry- 
bush ; useful, no doubt, yet withal dull. But the courtiers reflected lustre 
upon each other. They ran a career with each other, like Olympic com- 
petitors. Every one did his best, and all did well. He whose fortune con- 
sisted of his rich wit alone, stood at the right hand of the throne, the place 
of honour. He who piped on a flageolet like a bullfinch, spreading har- 
monious thoughts ; he who added te the stock of his country’s knowledge, 
by importing a new fashion or a matehless pair of indescribables, rose upon 
the ladder of renown. It was a world of pleasure. The men of those times 
could reconcile happiness and virtue by means ofa liberal creed. “Great 
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men have been among us,” as Mr. Wordsworth, the 
fact these were the men. We know of no others like il 


‘© These moralists could act and comprehend : 
They knew how genuine glory was put on; 
Taught us how rightfully a natiou sioue 
In splendour,” &c. 


In a word, every thing—except that the rivers failed in their duty, run- 
ning no milk and honey—every thing announced that the golden age, which 
Ovid treats of, had come again, and that the great Platonic circle was 
completed. 

It was at this time that Sir Peter Lely determined to make ladies im- 
mortal. Sir Peter, it must be admitted, did not always succeed in his de- 
terminations. There is sometimes a common-place air about his portraits ; 
sometimes too great a refinement, (if we may so call the defect); some- 
times even an alarming lack of meaning; and this even in faces which we 
know were capable of meaning mighty things,—conquest, hatred, scorn, 
revenge, and cruelty of all sorts. In the present case, however,—for we are 
still thinking of Mr. Murphy’s portraits—Sir Peter Lely has done his very best. 
Whether it was that with the eyes of beauty blazing upon him, he could 
not help but catch the Promethéan touch, we know not. But the radiant 
loveliness of the women he has painted seems to have illuminated his can- 
vass. Inthe likeness of the wife of Charles the Second particularly, he 
has done more than we could have thought any artist of the time could have 
achieved. For there is scarcely a portrait in our recollection, (even by Van- 
dyke, Sir Joshua, or Sir Thomas Lawrence,) which can be said to exceed 
in tenderness, and in unaffected quiet grace, this portrait of that unfortu- 
nate queen. 

[—And here we must strip off our cap and bells; for we cannot jest, 
without some difficulty, on matters of this description. 

veeeeeeee Catherine of Braganza (the first portrait in Mr. Murphy’s work) 
was a noble and royal lady. Her mother was a daughter of the great house 
of Guzman, and she herself was transplanted from some sequestered convent 
in Portugal, into the hot-bed of the English palace. Young, innocent, 
helpless, and expatriated by the cruel policy of courts, she came into Eng- 
land with great claims upon Charles’s generosity, = that foible is to be 
found in the minds of kings.) She was pretty—lovely, even—and might be 
said, therefore, to have some pretensions to his regard. But he was dis- 
tracted by fifty love-affairs ; and he had no heart. His senses were easily 
chained ; his habits were as fetters upon him; he was attracted by the 
voluptuousness, fixed by the coquetry, and intimidated by the violence of 
women. But his affection (properly speaking,) was a terra incognita—an 
unknown doubtful land, upon which no “ bird of beauty” had ever settled. 
He liked often ; but he never loved. 

And therefore it was, that, having neither love nor pity, he allowed 
this young and gentle lady to be embroiled in the troubles of his palace, 
She was neglected—nay, hated by her husband—insulted by his par even 
and contaminated by infamous associates. The ladies scorned her ; the wits 
jeered her ; and the most atrocious termagant that modern times has heard 
of, (the Countess of Castlemaine,) was authorized to domineer over the 
Queen of England, and to shower down her imperious and spiteful imperti- 
nences upon the head of a daughter of the house of Guzman! Rank was 
no guard, and gentle conduct was of no avail. She had no husband to fly 
to, no parent to appeal to, no friend to consult, no home for a refuge ; but 
here, in the face of the nobility and gentry of England, she was taunted 
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and degraded, and stood up a lasting and melancholy instance of the true 
and enduring love and gentleness of women, and the tyranny and heartless 
ingratitude of men. 

But we are getting serious ; and this was not in our original design. We 
will take leave of the subject therefore, by commending with great since- 
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rity this interesting portrait of Catherine. If it does not tell quite a)j 
her story, it certainly tells it for the most part, and this is what few pictures 
have accomplished. 

Before we quit the topic altogether, however, we must be allowed to ex. 
tract from the very interesting account which accompanies the “ Beauties” 
the following passage. It illustrates but too successfully what we have 
asserted of the unhappy Queen of Charles the Second. 


‘* In the list of her uew attendants laid before Catherine for her approbation, 
Charles had the effrontery to include Lady Castlemaine, his acknowledged mis- 
tress. Catherine instantly drew her pen across the name ; and when the King in- 
sisted, she replied haughtily, ‘that she would return to her own country, rather 
than be forced to submit to such an indignity.’ Her spirit, however, availed ber 
little: Charles, spurred on by the female fury who governed him, was steady to 
his cruel purpose. On one particular occasion, when the Queen held what we 
should pow call a drawing-room, at Hampton Court, Lady Castlemaine was in- 
troduced in form by the King. Catherine, who did not know her, and heard the 
name imperfectly, received ber with as much grace and benignity as the rest ; but, 
in the next moment, recollecting herself, and aware of the public insult which had 
been offered to her, all her passions were roused: she started from her chair, 
turned as pale as ashes ; then red with shame and anger: the blood gushed from 
her nose, and she swooned in the arms of her women.” 


It is not stated whether or not Mr. Murphy is the author of the letter- 
= belonging to this work ; but we apprehend that he is not. He must 
ve too well occupied with the miniatures, which he paints so delicately, to 
have leisure for such a performance. For it is a work of very considerable 
research, apparently, into the annals of the period. It is moreover written 
with vreat neatness, sometimes piquantly, often elegantly, and (when oc- 
casion offers) betrays much power of pathos, or rises into brilliant laughter 
or sparkling similes—* glimpses that may make us less forlorn.” In short, 
it is not only worthy of the engravings, which are done in the best style 
of Scriven, Wright, Thomson, and Holl, but it serves most materially to 
enhance their value. 

Besides the portrait of Catherine, there are three others in the first num- 
ber of the “ Beauties’—Emilia, Countess of Ossory : Barbara, the renowned 
Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland, (who by the way, but 
for a lurking something in her eye, looks as though she had fed on honey) ; 
and finally, La Belle Hamilton, whose charms of wit and person were 
sufficiently great to attract the wary character and fix the wavering affec- 
tions of the right famous Count Philibert de Grammont. This last lady 
looks like a rose full-blown. We marvel how she escaped the valiant 
monarch, of whose court she was so bright an ornament. Nothing but the 
most completely entrenched virtue could withstand his assaults, nothing 
but the most firm garrison could resist his manceeuvres. And the citadel of 
the heart, in those times, (the infancy of engineering) was but poorly 
fortified. Notwithstanding which “the witty Mrs. Hamilton” had courage 
to withstand advances and attacks, and of all sorts; and eventually 
crowned the reputation of De Grammont, by surrendering to him (honour- 
abl ‘) her person and her name. 

ty e will not dilate further on these last-mentioned ladies, as we hope for 
an opportunity of doing justice to other numbers of the work as they may 
appear. But we must not conclude without informing our readers that we 
understand that the engravings are capital likenesses of the Windsor 
pictures (and a likeness, in a portrait, is the material quality after all), as 
well as being intrinsically excellent as works of the graver. Nor can we 
quit the subject without saying, that we think that every library which 
aspires to be rich in productions of art or national history, should add to 
“~ volumes Mr. Murphy’s “‘ Beauties of the Court of King Charles the 

cond.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNG FENCIBLE.—=NO. IV. 


We were quartered a few nights at Castlebar, prior to our departing 
for the South ; and my rebel friend as I may call him, for he was still 
as much a rebel in his heart as ever, although he had prudence enough 
to calculate upon the chances before he acted upon the impulse of his 
feelings, was billeted upon the same house as myself. One night 
while we were enjoying a glass of whisky punch before a rousing turf- 
fire, a knock came to the door, and soon after my comrade’s name 
was called aloud by our host. 

‘“* Who wants me ?” saidvhe, rising from his chair and proceeding to 
the door of the room where we were seated. ‘‘I do,” exclaimed a 
voice upon the stairs, and in a moment his wife threw herself into his 
arms. 

In a few minutes we were once more seated around the fire, and 
we then learned that by some unlucky chance her father had discovered 
her marriage, and his pride of birth predominating over his feelings of 
paternal affection, he had driven her from his house, with a vow that 
the ties which linked them to each other were for ever sundered, and 
that even upon his dying bed his forgiveness should be withheld from 
a child who had brought disgrace upon his family. Thus driven forth 
upon the world, she resolved at once to bring down her ideas to the 
level of the man whom she had chosen for her husband, and for good 
or evil to skare his fortunes with him. Perhaps there was little merit 
in the resolution, but, be this as it may, her subsequent conduct was 
such as to ensure her the sympathy and good offices of almost every 
officer in the regiment. ‘They made various efforts to reconcile her 
father to the step she had taken, and to induce him to raise her hus- 
band to a rank commensurate with his own station in society. All, 
however, was utterly unavailing. ‘The wounded honour of a Mi- 
lesian was not to be appeased by a tie of humanity, and his vow was 
irrevocable. 

She had followed the route of the regiment on foot, exposed to the 
greatest perils and privations, thus acquiring in the very first instance 
a foretaste of the life to which her own choice had reduced her. Not- 
withstanding her fatigue, she was cheerful and kept up her spirits. 
Indeed for years afterwards that I was acquainted with her she never 
was broken-spirited, or at least never suffered herself to appear so, ex- 
cept in one single instance, which I may as well mention, as it was 
creditable to the colonel of our regiment, as well as in some measure to 
the father of the lady. 

We happened to be quartered for a week or two in the town ad- 
jacent to her father’s residence. Here one day as she was pur- 
chasing some little article of provision, the butcher who supplied her 
father’s establishment, supposing that upbraiding her with her im- 
prudent conduct would be the means of ingratiating himself with her 
family, taunted her with her change of life, and said that she must ere 
this have found out the difference between being the daughter of Mr. 
H. and the wife of a soldier. She immediately burst into tears, and 
communicated the brutal insult to her husband and myself. While he 
was endeavouring to soothe her feelings, I proceeded at once to the 
colonel, and laid the circumstance before him, at the same time telling 
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him that the title of a soldier was an honourable one, and that the bit- 
terness with which the father resented his daughter’s conduct was an 
insult to the profession. 

Heaven help us! if the soldiers who were then in Ireland were to be 
considered as a fair sample of the profession, the father’s conduct was 
perhaps more than excusable! 

The colonel warmly took up the cause, and proceeded immediately 
to the residence of the father. He pleaded her cause, as we after- 
wards learned, with the greatest earnestness, but without effect. The 
father was deaf to every feeling, save that of wounded pride; yet, 
strange to say, this very father was indignant at the conduct of the 
wretch who had dared to insult his child. “I have cut her off from 
my affections,” he exclaimed, * but I wish to expose her to no other 
privations than those which naturally result from the step which she has 
taken. ‘That, I take it, if 1 may judge by my own feelings,” he 
added in a suppressed tone of voice, “ is punishment sufficient without 
insult being superadded. Now, colonel, let us terminate this painful 
interview, and leave to me the task of resenting this wanton insult.” 

The colonel, finding that all farther intercession would be wholly 
fruitless, took his leave, and the very same evening we had the satis- 
faction to hear that the old gentleman sent for the butcher, paid him 
his account, and told him that he should never serve the family again. 

We learned the next morning that we were destined to proceed im- 
mediately to Mallow, a small town in the south of Ireland, between 
Limerick and Cork ; and in a day or two afterwards we commenced our 
march, 

The scenery of lreland has been so often described that it is quite 
unnecessary here to dwell upon its beauties. That of my native 
country is sublime and magnificent—that of Ireland for the most part 
soft and beautiful; yet each are equally impressive, though exciting 
feelings of a very different description. Suffice it to say, that we 
arrived at and took up our quarters at Mallow, without encountering 
any thing worthy of remark. 

How difficult it is to account for the workings of men’s minds as 
inferred from their actions. Here was a rebellion which agitated the 
whole country, and which failed solely from want of military discipline. 
It is hazarding but little to affirm that the greater part of the private 
soldiers of the Irish militias were rebels in their hearts; yet, strange to 
say, these men never deserted the English standard, when such conduct 
upon their part would have been decisive of the struggle in favour of 
the rebels ; but when the rebellion was almost suppressed on every 
side, when their desertion could no longer be of service to the rebel 
standard, or injurious to the royal cause, then it was discovered that 
their ranks were daily thinned by desertion. ‘The men who acted 
thus prolonged the contest when all hope of success was at an end, and 
eventually sacrificed their lives for no earthly purpose. 

There was, however, one plot laid while we were quartered in 
Mallow, which, had it not been discovered in time, would have spread 
the flame of rebellion over the whole country, and under circumstances 
which might have rendered it impossible for the Marquis Cornwallis to 
suppress it with even a much greater force than he had at his disposal. 
This plot originated in the brain of a single individual—a man full ol 
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energy, possessed of courage and resolution to meet any chance of 
circumstances, and the most unbending ferocity towards those of his 
own party who might happen to display upon any occasion the slightest 
symptom of timidity. Had such a man been at the head of the rebels 
prior to, or immediately after the battle of New Ross, his talents, if 
such they might be called, would have proved fatal to English in- 
fluence in Ireland. Such, fortunately for England, and perhaps for 
Ireland also, was not the case ; but to proceed with my narrative. 

The person to whom I have thus particularly alluded was Sergeant 
Beattie, of the Royal Meath militia, which was then quartered in 
Mallow. Sergeant Beattie felt dreadfully disappointed at the unsuc- 
cessful termination of the rebellion, and ascertained that he had seve- 
ral friends and comrades who felt as sorely upon the subject as he 
did himself. They very soon came to a resolution to make some 
movement which should have the effect of exciting the country once 
more to take up arms for its independence—a plot was formed and 
matured, and ina very short space of time would have been in action, 
when it was most providently discovered. 

A great number of the peasantry of the adjacent country were sworn 
in as aiders and abettors of this plot, which was to be put into execu- 
tion in the following.manner. ‘The peasantry were to enter the town 
on the Sunday morning while the military were attending divine service. 
They were to be immediately joined by the disaffected soldiers from 
the Royal Meath Militia; and, thus supported, to proceed to seize 
upon the cannon, over which there was usually at that hour only a 
slight guard. They were then to bring the cannon to the church, and 
slaughter the whole garrison without mercy. So well was this plot 
contrived, and so secretly though extensively carried on, that not a 
single breath of suspicion had been excited. We were all reposing in 
the most perfect fancied security upon a mine of gunpowder, which was 
just upon the very point of explosion, when we were awakened to a 
sense of our situation, and shuddered with horror at the danger from 
which we had, I may say, miraculously escaped. 

There was a man named Michael Carty, a cooper, residing in Bridge- 
street, who had been sworn in as one of the conspirators. This man’s 
zeal for the success of the rebellion was only to be equalled by his 
religious devotion. He was a Catholic, and was most strict in his 
performance of all the duties of his faith. He naturally felt that it 
might be possible that his life might be forfeited in the enterprise in 
which he was embarked ; and deemed it only prudent, therefore, to be 
prepared for his transit to another world. 

With this impression he went to confession on the day previous to 
that which had been appointed for the explosion of the plot. The 
clergyman to whom he confessed was the Rev. Thomas Barry, a priest 
well affected towards the existing government of the country. This 
gentleman was horror-struck at the exposition of the plot which 
Carty laid before him; for Carty deemed it his duty to confess that, 
as well as his other transgressions, before he received the sacrament, 
well knowing that whatever might be the consequences of concealment 
on the part of father Barry, he dared not utter a syllable of what was 
communicated to him under the seal of confession. 

The priest was also aware that he dared take no step to thwart this 
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plot prior to its explosion, without the consent of the penitent before 
him. A painful situation to be placed in:—the destruction of friends, 
and perhaps of relatives also, about to take place, with power by a sin- 
gle word to prevent it, and yet the little word could not be uttered 
without blasphemy to that doa, whose representative he stood to 
hear and to advise, but not to mention or to act upon communications 
addressed, not to him, but to God alone. He, however, did his 
duty, and did it successfully. He pointed out to the man the enor. 
mous loss of life which must ensue; for all of which he would be an- 
swerable before the tribunal of the Most High, because he had the 
power to prevent it and did not exercise that power. He so worked 
upon the religious feelings of his auditor, that he at length obtained 
from him his consent that the plot should be disclosed to General Sir 
Eyre Coote, who then commanded in Mallow, and whose residence was 
on the Spa-walk, at no great distance from that of the worthy priest. 
This point gained, he hastened to the General, and disclosed to him the 
whole of the plan. 

The General immediately contrived to have the Meath Militia dis- 
armed, and ordered them to be marched under a strong escort to a 
mountain called Knockaroura, some distance from the town. Early 
on the Sunday morning every avenue to the town was planted with 
cannon. Notwithstanding this, however, vast numbers of the pea- 
santry flocked into the town, almost all of them wearing great coats 
of a coarse cloth called frize, under which they had arms concealed, 
ready to act upon a preconcerted signal. Sir Eyre Coote upon this 
occasion acted with the greatest prudence and discretion. He issued 
orders that no man should be molested, unless he should be guilty 
of an actual breach of the peace, wisely foreseeing that the peasantry 
would disperse as soon as they should discover that their project had 
proved abortive; while if any attempt was made to make prisoners 
of them, the consequence must be a bloody, and, perhaps, a dubious 
conflict. The result answered his object: the peasantry finding that 
no signal was given according to their expectations, and seeing no- 
thing at all of the Royal Meath Militia, began to surmise the truth, and 
gradually quitted the town, to the inexpressible relief of the inhabitants, 
who were in a state of feverish anxiety at the portentous appearances 
which the morning of the Sabbath ushered to their view. 

In the mean time the Meath Militia had marched to Knockaroura; 
and upon their arrival there, when the roll was called over, it was dis- 
covered that fifteen men were missing. The fact was, that Sergeant 
Beattie had discovered, Heaven knows through what channel, that he 
had been betrayed; and communicating this circumstance to his bro- 
ther conspirators, fourteen of them agreed to place themselves under 
his guidance; and they all accordingly deserted, taking with them 
sixty rounds of ball cartridge. 

As soon as this desertion was ascertained, they were pursued by the 
Yeomanry of Doneraile so hotly as to be compelled to take shelter in 
abog. Captain White commanded the Yeomanry ; and as soon as they 
came within gunshot of the deserters, the latter fired upon them. The 
carabines of the Yeomanry, of course, could not carry as far as the 
musketry of the deserters, and the former were consequently obliged 
to disperse and skreen themselves from the balls behind the adjacent 
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hedges. Amongst the royal force was a gentleman named Garret 
Nagle, of Ardnakisha. The firing having ceased for a few minutes, 
when one party was no longer to be seen, this gentleman got upon a 
hedge for the purpose of reconnoitring the position of his opponents. 
He was immediately taken notice of by the deserters, one of whom 
levelled his musket, exclaiming, with an oath,—“I have not an eye in 
my head if I don’t take his cap off!” He was not quite so good as his 
word ; but, although he did not take the cap off, he drove a bullet 
through it; and Mr. Garret Nagle, though unhurt, disappeared from 
the hedge in the twinkling of an eye, having thus received proof posi- 
tive it was rather more prudent to ensconce himself behind the hedge 
than expose himself to the muskets of such marksmen as he had then 
to contend with. 

Beattie and his followers now pushed their way through the bog, and 
took the road to a place called Kilfinnan ; and being fatigued with 
their march, they stopped at an inn to refresh themselves. While they 
were here making the best use of their time, the innkeeper contrived to 
give information to the proper authorities of their being in his house ; 
and a detachment which was stationed in Kilfinnan belonging to our 
regiment was sent off for the purpose of making prisoners of the whole 
party. I was not one of this detachment ; but my quondam rebel 
friend was. They proceeded immediately towards the inn; but Beattie 
was not a man to be taken by surprise. He had placed a sentinel at 
the door of the inn, who observed our approach while still at a con- 
siderable distance, and rushed pale and trembling into the pre- 
sence of his leader, telling him that the Highlanders were upon them. 
Beattie, instead of feeling at all alarmed at the peril of his situation, 
surveyed the sentinel with a look of the most cool contempt. “ If,” 
said he, “ I thought that I had such a coward as you now appear to be 
amongst those whom I had selected for my comrades in our enter- 
prise, I would have shot you long ere this.” . 

Beattie then ordered his little force to the front of the house, and as 
the Highlanders approached, he poured a volley upon them, which 
caused five of them to bite the dust. The remainder, who scarcely ex- 
ceeded in number the little army of Beattie, fled with precipitation, 
leaving him to pursue at leisure whatever course he might think proper 
to adopt. 

From thence he directed his march towards Leinster, pursued by 
several strong detachments so closely, that it was almost impossible for 
his physical powers to hold out against the fatigue consequent upon 
the rapidity of their movements. There was one circumstance that 
occurred in the course of this harassing march, which serves clearly 
to display the resolute spirit which characterized these desperadoes. 
There were amongst their number two brothers, whose names have 
escaped my memory. One of these became so completely knocked up, 
that he at length declared himself unable to proceed any farther, and 
earnestly besought his comrades not to suffer him to fall into the hands 
of the royal army, but to shoot him on the spot. His brother did 
all he could to encourage him to proceed, but, finding that he was 
unable to move another step, he at length complied with his request, 
and actually shot him with his own hand. 

They were now so hotly pursued, that after losing some more of their 
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number in skirmishes with the royal troops, they found themselves 
under the necessity of dispersing as their only chance of safety. Some 
succeeded in escaping to the mountains ; while Beattie effected a safe 
entry into the city of Dublin, where, as I afterwards learned, he was 
apprehended in concocting another conspiracy, and finally terminated 
his career upon the scaffold. 

The executive Government of Ireland was alive to the good policy 
of rewarding such instances of attachment to the British crown as that 
displayed by the Rev. Mr. Barry; and accordingly allowed him a 
pension of 300/. per annum for the remainder of his life. Carty 
also was rewarded for betraying his companions, with a pension of 
50/. per annum. 

Thus terminated this dangerous conspiracy, which, but for the con- 
duct of Father Barry, would have kindled afresh the dying embers of 
the rebellion, and involved in its consequences a loss of human blood, 
perhaps greater than that which had already taken place. I had reason 
to be thankful that it was discovered in such happy time, for 1 should 
have been inevitably sacrificed in the church along with the rest of the 
garrison of Mallow, had the conspiracy succeeded, and his Majesty 
would have been thereby deprived of one of his most zealous, loyal 
and active subjects ! 

These were not the times for soldiers to be allowed to remain long in 
one place, or I should have well relished a longer residence in Mallow. 
As, however, my sentiments were not consulted upon the subject, we 
were compelled to bid adieu to the fair inhabitants of that part of the 
country, and direct our march once more to the county of Wexford. 

The rebellion might be said to be now virtually terminated, and I 
no longer expected that every feeling of humanity would be outraged 
by such cruelties as had disgraced its commencement. I was deceived 
in this opinion. It is true that the cruelties which about this time took 
place, were not so extensive, but it is also true that they were more out- 
rageous, because perpetrated in cold blood, and attempted to be justi- 
fied on the ground of necessary policy. I thought that the policy 
which could sanction such proceedings, was nothing less than damnable 
—but then I was a mere stripling—my mother’s milk was still run- 
ning in my veins, and how could I be a judge of the necessity of mea- 
sures founded on the political situation of the country ! 

The remnant of the rebel army took refuge, to the amount of some 
few hundred men, in the dwarf woods of Killaughrim near Enniscorthy, 
while others, and these latter were the most numerous, sought shelter 
in the Wicklow mountains. Each of these parties was receiving conti- 
nual reinforcements by desertions from the Irish militias, particularly 
from the Antrim and King’s County regiments, but being too weak to 
appear against the king’s troops openly in the field, and having no 
other support but what they derived from plunder, they became such 
a formidable annoyance to the inhabitants of the country, whose houses 
they plundered without the slightest ceremony, always retreating with 
their spoil to the woods or mountains, that the people found themselves 
under the necessity of taking up their residence in towns, as the only se- 
curity for their lives and properties. The Catholics were greater losers 
by these devastations than their Protestant brethren; which clearly 
proved that plunder and not patriotism was the stimulant to these out- 
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laws, who called themselves, and were generally known by the appella- 
tion of the ** Babes in the Wood.” ‘fhe Catholics being disarmed by 
order of the Government, were plundered with less risk than the Pro- 
testants, who were all well provided with arms and ammunition. 

Our first task upon our arrival in Wexford was to clear these woods 
of their innocent babes,—a task which with no little difficulty we were 
at length enabled to accomplish with the assistance of other troops, and 
the yeomanry corps of the neighbouring country. ‘The rebels in the 
Wicklow mountains, however, were not so easily suppressed. Their 
territory, if | may so call it, was much more extensive, and their 
haunts and recesses much more difficult to be got at. They were 
commanded by two men who were by no means destitute of the talents 
requisite to govern such troops, and to whom their eventual preserva- 
tion was chiefly to be attributed. The names of these men were Holt 
and Hacket. Their enterprises were much more formidable than those 
of the ‘* Babes in the Wood,” because well concerted ; and being not alto- 
gether instigated by plunder so much as by a desire of vengeance, they 
massacred those loyalists whose houses were selected as objects of 
attack, and almost always succeeded in effecting their retreat to the 
mountains, before they could possibly be overtaken by the military. 
It might, perhaps, have been imagined that Highlanders would be as 
active upon the mountains as these insurgents, but I can only say, 
that many a day has seen us in pursuit, without being able to overtake 
them. 

As the persons massacred by these troops were almost all Protes- 
tants, it was naturally concluded that the murders sprang from a spirit 
of religious hatred, and therefore it was that the measure to which I 
have alluded was resorted. It was of course next to an impossibi- 
lity to light upon the real perpetrators of the massacres, and there- 
fore some person gifted with more than ordinary political sagacity, hit 
upon the notable expedient which I am about to relate, and which in 
one instance I saw put into execution. 

Whenever any Protestants were murdered, it was determined that a 
greater number of Catholics should be immediately put to death by 
the military, and this without the slightest reference to their gui/t or 
innocence of any implication in the rebellion. In conformity with this 
wise and just and merciful plan of authorized assassination, a detach- 
ment of soldiers quartered at a small town in Wicklow, the name of 
which I forget, but I rather think it was Aughrim, near which some 
Protestants had been massacred in the night, were ordered to scour the 
country, and make prisoners of the first Catholics whom they might 
happen to meet with until the number of Protestants slain was at least 
doubled by that of the prisoners. As soon as they had succeeded in 
collecting a sufficient number, they returned with them to the bar- 
racks, where one of the most revolting scenes was perpetrated, which, 
perhaps, the records of history can furnish us with. 

Here the troops of his Majesty formed themselves into a square, 
with the prisoners in their centre, who prayed in vain for mercy until the 
signal for carnage was given, when nothing was to be heard but the ter- 
rific shrieks of the victims, and the savage and exulting shouts of their 
murderers, as they cut and hacked the wretches flying from one pha- 
lanx of bayonets to be transfixed upon another, while others were cut 
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down in the act of kneeling with clasped hands raised in the attitude 
of supplication to their merciless destroyers. Others again, bold 
from despair, rushed upon their assassins and were put to death 
while endeavouring to snatch a musket or a bayonet, with which at all 
events to sell their lives at as dear a rate as possible. This is a scene 
too painful to dwell upon. If any of the actors in it are still living— 
if any of those who projected such a mode of quelling the Wicklow 
mountaineers are still in existence—if any of the educated portion of 
the troops, the officers, who were implicated in this massacre, are still 
in the land of the living, now, when I trust better feelings and more 
humane sentiments have taken possession of their bosoms, let them 
thank their fortune, while blushing with shame and remorse at their 
murderous conduct, that their names are only known to those who 
were as deeply implicated as themselves, and that no other sting than 
that of a self-accusing conscience will be inflicted upon them by the 
* Reminiscences of a Young Fencible.” 

A similar massacre, though the victims were less numerous, was 
perpetrated at Castletown, near Gorey ; and I have heard of others also - 
in other places. In excuse for these murders, it was alleged that they 
were productive of the desired result, that of putting a period to the 
massacres and burnings of the Protestants and their houses. Now it 
is very true that an end was put to these transactions about this time, 
but I much question if it was at all accelerated by these monstrous mea- 
sures. ‘The fact was, that the winter had set in, and the bleak and 
desert mountains of Wicklow afforded no security to the rebels against 
the rigour of the weather. These mountains might have addressed 
their inhabitants in the language of the woods of Clan Alpine to the fol- 
lowers of Roderick Dhu:— 


“We give you shelter in our breast, 
Your own good swords must buy the rest.” 


Shelter they certainly afforded against the pursuit of the royal army, 
but none against the winter’s biting frosts ; and therefore the number 
of these daring outlaws gradualiy diminished. Hacket was killed 
about this time, which also contributed to their dispersion, although 
a considerable number still remained in arms under the command of 
Holt, who might be considered the cleverest of all the leaders of the 
rebellion, and might have rendered it successful, had he been appoint- 
ed at its commencement. 

As far as regarded the comfort and good cheer of the soldiery, it was 
a lucky thing for them that this force was not wholly suppressed. 
Wherever we were quartered, and we were usually sent into those 
places which had just been plundered by the rebels, and of course 
abandoned by the possessors, we lived upon the best of every thing. 
What the rebels commenced in the way of devastation, we put the 
finishing hand to, always attributing the whole to them, or else 
laughing at the complaints of the party injured, and boldly avowing 
our right to salvage—a term to which we gave the most liberal inter- 
pretation, by always taking every thing of value that the rebels might 
perchance have left behind them in their hurry. 

Provisions upon those occasions we always had in the greatest 
plenty, and the wine-cellars of the gentry cheered us under the fatigues 
to which we were necessarily exposed in protecting their property from 
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being pillaged by the followers of Holt. Well might we exclaim in 
these times— 


“‘ Hey for the life of a soldier !” 


Although this system of indiscriminate plunder upon our part (I say 
our part, although Heaven knows that the Scotch troops generally were 
comparatively little implicated in these transactions, except as far as 
regarded the meat and drink) was not punished, yet I will not go so 
far as to say that it was authorised, although the officers participated as 
largely in it, and in some instances more so, than the common soldiers. 
Nay, in one case, a noble lord went to the house of a gentleman * 
who had been attainted of high treason, and who was subsequently 
hanged, and took out of his stable two coach-horses for the purpose of 
selling them for his own emolument! The house of that gentleman, 
who had been a commissary to the rebel army, might perhaps upon 
that account have been considered as fair game ; though even in that 
case one might imagine that a peer of the realm should have paused 
before he disgraced his hands by the plunder of an unfortunate gentle- 
man in Mr. Grogan’s then situation. 

Little redress could be expected to result from complaints relative to 
the pillage of property by the King’s forces, when crimes of a darker 
dye were perpetrated with the utmost impunity. I have been in several 
towns where the soldiers compelled numbers of respectable females to 
submit to violation—the unfortunate female peasantry dared not re- 
fuse at the peril of their lives—and all complaints for such wrongs were 
sneered at, and the complaining party, if a female, exposed to fresh 
insults—if a man stood up for redress for the injury to a wife or 
daughter, that injury was redressed in many instances by running a 
bayonet through his body, as being a rebel opposed to the laws and 
institutions of his country. 

Sometimes when I reflect upon all that I witnessed in Ireland, I 
should be apt to imagine, did I not well know the contrary to be the 
fact, that the Irish are the tamest and most cowardly people that ever 
inhabited the earth, or they would have risen en masse, and massacred 
to a man every soldier in the country. So far from being tame, how- 
ever, they are the very reverse—their passions are in a blaze in a mo- 
ment, and the only way in which I can account for the tranquillity of 
the greater part of the country at that time, is by the supposition that 
all men are too apt to wait until such injuries and insults come home 
to themselves, before they rise to resent them. 

Holt, as I have already stated, still held out, but the dreariness of 
winter had thinned his followers, few of them possessing sufficient reso- 
lution to face its bitterness, without even the shelter of a hut, upon the 
desert mountains of Wicklow. But this very difficulty of passing 
night after night upon these mountains, in the midst of frost and snow, 
and with no other canopy than the heavens, was the circumstance which 
mainly contributed to protect them from the pursuit of the loyalists. 
It is true, Holt was clever, and in numerous instances foiled our troops 
by his own tact and ingenuity; but he at length perceived that in the 
long-run he must be defeated and taken prisoner, in which event he 





* That of Mr. Cornelius Grogan, near Wexford, 
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should most assuredly lose his life: while on the other hand the Irish 
Government deemed it more advisable to treat with him for laying 
down his arms, than to keep that part of the country ina state of terror 
and agitation. It was also by no means advisable to keep up a sort 
of focus for the assemblage of the discontented with a man of some 
talent and experience at its head, who, in the event of any second con- 
vulsion, might prove too many for his opponents. These considera- 
tions upon either side led eventually to a stipulation by which Holt 
agreed to disband his followers, their lives to be spared to them, and 
his own also to be spared, on the condition of his submitting to trans- 
portation for life. In compliance with this stipulation Holt surren- 
dered to the Earl of Powerscourt; and from that time these bands of 
midnight marauders totally disappeared. 

Thus at length we were left at liberty to take up our winter-quar- 
ters in peace and quietness, being seldom called upon to leave the city 
in which we were now for a short time quartered, unless for the pur- 
pose of assisting the excise officers in the seizure of a still, or in pro- 


tecting the proctors, while assessing or taking the tithes in the neigh- 
bourhood. 





THE MEMORIAL PILLAR.* 


** Hast thou through Eden’s wild-wood vales pursued 
Each mountain-sccene magnificently rude, 
Nor, with attention’s lifted eye, revered 
That modest stone which pious Pembroke rear‘d, 
Which still records, beyond the pencil’s power, 
The silent sorrows of a parting hour ?” —Pleasures of Memory. 


Mornuer and Child ! whose blending tears 
Have sanctified the place, 

Where to the love of many years 
Was given one last embrace ; 

Oh! ye have set a spell of power 

Deep in your record of that hour! 


A spell to waken solemn thought, 
A still, small under-tone, 
T hat calls back days of childhood, fraught 
With many a treasure gone ; 
And smites, perchance, the hidden source, 
Though long untroubled, of remorse. 


For who that gazes on the stone 
Which marks your parting spot, 

Who but a mother’s love hath known, 
The one love changing not? 

Alas! and haply learn’d its worth, 

First with the sound of “ Earth to earth ?” 





* On the road-side between Penrith and Appleby, stands a small pillar with this 
inscription: ‘* This pillar was erected in the year 1656, by Ann Countess Dowager 
of Pembroke, for a memorial of her last parting, in this place, with her good and 
pious mother, Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on the 2d April, 1616 : 
in memory whereof she hath left an annuity of 47. to be distributed to the poor of 
the parish of Brougham, every 2d day of April for ever, upon the stone-table 
placed hard by. Laus Deo!” 





‘ 
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But thou, true-hearted Daughter ! thou 
O’er whose bright honour'd head 
Blessings and tears of holiest flow 
Ev’n here were fondly shed ; 
Thou from the passion of thy grief 
In its full tide couldst draw relief. 


For oh! though painful be th’ excess, 
The might wherewith it swells, 
In Nature’s fount no bitterness 
Of Nature’s mingling dwells ; 
And thou hadst not, by wrong or pride, 
Poison’d the free and healthful tide. 


But didst thou meet the face no more 
Which thy young heart first knew ? 

And all—was all in this world o’er 
With ties thus close and true? 

It was: on earth no other eye 

Could give thee back thine infancy. 


No other voice could pierce the maze 
Where, deep within thy breast, 

The sounds and dreams of other days 
With Memory lay at rest ; 

No other smile to thee could bring 

A gladdening like the breath of Spring. 


Yet, while thy place of weeping still 
Its lone memorial keeps, 

While on thy name, midst wood and hill, 
The quiet sunshine sleeps, 

And touches, in each graven line, 

Of reverential thought a sign; 


Can I, while yet these tokens wear 
The impress of the Dead, 

Think of the love embodied there, 
As of a vision fled ? 

A perish’d thing, the joy and flower 

And glory of an earthly hour? 


Not so!—I will not bow me so 
To thoughts that breathe despair ; 
A loftier faith we need below, 
Life’s farewell words to bear ! 
Mother and Child !—your tears are past,— 
Surely your hearts have met at last ! 





P. H. 
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VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR, 
(Written by Himself.) 
‘* Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity tis ’tis true.” 


I was born in Dublin, in which city my father was an eminent solicitor - 
and I received in common with my brothers and sisters a liberal education, 
under the superintendence of kind and affectionate parents. Of my infancy 
and boyhood, I have nothing remarkable to relate, for they passed away, as 
they generally do, in happiness rarely equalled in after-life. 1 cannot recol. 
lect any propensity of my as ge indicative of the wandering and unsettled 
disposition, which afterwards distinguished me; on the contrary, I was 
steady plodding lad, and the only peculiarity of my boyhood which bears at 
all upon my story, was the predilection which at that time I felt for reading 
Shakspeare. Before I had numbered sixteen years, I was well read in all 
his plays, could quote them with readiness, and found more real pleasure in 
perusing them than in the amusements of boys of my own age in general. In 
compliance with my father’s wishes, though contrary to my own, I con- 
sented to turn my attention to the law, a profession to which I had ever 
borne a strong dislike ; and I entered his office as an articled clerk. During 
my clerkship the dislike with which I commenced it gradually ripened into 
absolute hatred ; the occupation was too dull, too void of excitement for me, 
and at the close of each day’s labour I gladly sought a refuge from the 
horrors of musty parchments, long briefs, and tasteless repetitions, in the 
delights which were offered me by my favourite Shakspeare, and a host of 
poems, novels, and romances ith which the circulating library furnished 
me. Such a course of reading could not fail to have its effect on my mind: 
I fancied myself qualified, and indeed intended by nature for a nobler occu- 
pation than the petty mean business of an attorney, and in my heart | 
resolved to pursue it no longer than circumstances might render necessary. 
While in this state of mind I got intimately acquainted with some theatrical 
persons, through whose means I was enabled to visit the theatre ; and it was 
not long before I imbibed the idea of making the stage my profession. Long 
and secretly did I cherish this idea ; it became an essential part of my exist- 
ence—every thing I said, every thing I did, was theatrical. 


‘* My mouth I scarce could ope 
But out there flew a figure or a trope.” 


In this way matters went on until I had nearly completed my clerkship, 
when an event happened, which, though it for a time recalled my scattered 
senses, and a me to a right feeling, yet by making me my own master 
at an early age proved instrumental in my subsequent ruin. It pleased Pro- 
vidence suddenly to deprive me of the best of fathers. He fell a victim to a 
typhus fever in the prime of life, after an illness of fourteen days, leaving 
my mother and eight children to deplore his loss. I will not trespass on the 
patience of the reader by attempting to paint my grief: it was too acute to 
be described. Suffice it to say, that from thenceforward I resolved to banish 
‘« All trivial fond records, all petty recollections” of the dreams which had so 
long occupied my imagination, and to turn my mind ’seriously to business. 
Alas! had my vow been as firmly kept as it was sincerely made in that 
moment of affliction, I should not now have the degrading task of recording 
my own humiliation. But how frail is poor human nature ! 

I entered upon my professional career under most favourable auspices, and 
pursued it with credit and success for upwards of two years, when a disap- 
pointment which I had not the firmness to bear, again unsettled me. I had 
fixed my affections upon a young lady in every respect qualified to make me 
happy, and I had the good fortune to be esteemed by her in return. My 
enthusiastic disposition led me to overlook all obstacles, I saw but the bright 
side of the picture, I looked for complete happiness in a union with the 
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beloved one ; and when I thought myself about to taste the o’erflowing cup 
of bliss, it was dashed from my lips for ever. Disappointed in the affair 
upon which my fondest hopes were fixed, and the prospect of attaining which 
had given a stimulus to my industry, and sweetened my toil, I became a 
wretched, careless being. I lost all steadiness, neglected my business, and 
dissipated my money. Tossed about by my despair, I was like a ship with- 
out a rudder: beating about at the mercy of the winds and waves, I had 
indeed no longer a haven to make. 

My former predilection for the stage now returned, and, yielding to its 
influence, | determined to try my fortune in a profession for which my 
vanity persuaded me I had talent ; besides, its nature seemed to promise me 
that refuge from thought I could not hope to find in the dull routine of law 
proceedings. Enamoured of this hazardous project, excited by its novelty, 
and dazzled by fancy pictures of its advantages, | was not long in making 
preparations to quit the home, which to me had now lost its chief attraction. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, celebrated as the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, but to me still more remarkable as the commencement of 
my self-sought misfortunes, 1, without any intimation to my friends, em- 
barked on board the steam-packet, and sailed for Bristol. From thence | 
went to Bath with the intention of making my first attempt at the theatre 
in that city ; but finding the season about to close, I left Bath, and pro- 
ceeded to Birmingham. At the latter place the theatrical campaign had 
just commenced, and having a letter of introduction to the manager, I im- 
mediately waited upon him. He received me politely, but threw every 
possible obstacle in my way, with the view of diverting me from so foolish 
a project. 1 was not, however, easily to be deterred from the execution of 
the scheme I had so long fostered ; and I persevered until I wrung from him 
a reluctant consent, that I should undertake the part of O’Donnell in Henri 
Quatre the following evening. The time for preparation was short, and I 
was wholly ignorant of the play; but such a trifling matter was nothing to 
my sanguine spirit. Having procured the part, I laboured incessantly until 
I had made myself master of the words set down for me. This, I thought, 
was all that could be necessary on my part: my genius, I conceived, would 
do the rest. ‘Thus prepared, I went to the theatre on the appointed evening, 
saying to myself, 

‘« This is the night, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.” 


I thought myself prodigiously fine when I had put on the dress laid out for 
me; and as I strutted before the glass I fancied I was certain of success. 
My heart swelled proudly as I pictured to myself the involuntary burst of 
applause which must follow my first appearance, the modest elegance of my 
bow in acknowledgment, the rapture with which each of my speeches would 
be received, and the glowing colours in which the papers of the next day 
would paint the merits of him who was to outshine John Kemble as 


‘* Hyperion to a satyr.” 


At length the glorious moment arrived ; O’Donnell was called, and bold as a 
lion I approached the stage; but scarcely had I set my foot upon that 
dangerous ground, scarcely had I cast one glance upon the audience and 
the lights, when the few senses I had ever possessed, with one accord de- 
a me, and I stood before my judges a senseless image of egregious 
0 —_— ‘ 

. ‘< Obstupui steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hzsit.”’ 


The gentleman who played Eugene, to whom my first speech should have 
been addressed, grasped my hand, and goodnaturedly whispered “ Go on.” 
This aroused me a little from the stupor which had seized my senses, but it 
was only to a consciousness of the horrors that surrounded me. I essayed to 
speak, but in vain; my tongue refused to perform its office. I endeavoured 
to move, but without success ; my feet seemed riveted to the boards. How 
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long I might have remained in this state I know not, had not a coarse yoje 
ce 
from the gallery, echoed by twenty more, shouted “ Speak up!” ‘Ty; 
- : - : : peak up: lhis 
gentle hint, given in the true style of “ button-making breeding and Brum 
magem politeness,” was irresistible, and I did speak, but not so as to ~ 
heard beyond the limits of the orchestra. ‘ The gods impatient of delay” 
could brook suspense no longer—they had paid their money, and had a right 
to know what was going forward ; and they entered their protest against the 
proceedings by a loud and general hiss. This ungentle usage excited my 
indignation, and I actually walked down to the footlights for the purpose of 
addressing the audience ; but ere I could reach the bright boundary which 
oil or gas had placed between the hissers and the hissed, my courage failed 
me, and I wished for nothing more than a secure retreat. I was conscious 
of being superlatively ridiculous ; this consciousness did not tend to diminish 
my awkwardness. All this was high fun to the gods, and they shouted with 
delight, while the people in the boxes tittered, and the pit shook with 
laughter. I now scowled with rage, and looked big, but all to no purpose ; 
I bowed, and by signs expressed a desire to be heard, but, when silence was 
obtained, I could not speak, and confusion again covered me. Some called 
out “ Fair play,” ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” “ Hear him, hear him ;” 
but the majority with stentorian voices shouted “ Off! off! off!” Irritated 
and mortified, astonished and bewildered, I knew not what IT did, but 
suffered some friendly hand to lead me, unconscious as I was, from the stage ; 
and thus ended the first scene of my actorship. Not daunted by this dis- 
astrous commencement, I persevered throughout the play, in hopes of re- 
trieving my forfeited honour, but still committing every kind of blunder, 
and experiencing the same treatment. In short, during the whole per- 
formance I was the object alternately of laughter and hissing, of mirth and 
anger. At the fall of the curtain I retired from the stage, covered with 
shame instead of glory, with vexation and repentance. 1 was now perfectly 
satisfied of the worth of my theatrical talents, and fully resolved never more 
to give them atrial. Ina newspaper critique which appeared the next day, 
I was congratulated upon the brilliant success which had crowned my 
efforts, and advised never to condescend in future to play any part inferior 
to Timoleon in the Grecian Daughter, or Fortinbras in endeh characters 
which are merely alluded to, and never make their appearance before the 
audience. To avoid the repetition of this annoyance, and various jeers to 
which I had subjected myself, I fled from Birmingham as from a pestilential 
region, and took my route to London. 

In London I gradually recovered from the mortification I had undergone, 
and my mind returned to its wonted state. I soon became capable of re- 
viewing without pain, the circumstances of my late adventure. From this 
review it appeared that fair play was not allowed me, and that unkind usage 
had dupitvas me of the power of displaying those talents, which a little in- 
dulgence might have encouraged to develope themselves. Under this im- 
pression, and fanned by the breath of vanity, the flame which had been 
smothered, but not extinguished, again burst forth ; 1 became again the vic- 
tim of the theatrical mania. Experience had, however, taught me some- 
a = and, profiting by her hints, I determined that in my future attempts 
to climb 


‘¢ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,”’ 


I would begin at the foot of the ladder. I therefore made diligent inquiry 
respecting the small theatres in the vicinity of London, and having ascer- 
tained that a company was performing at Windsor, I repaired to that town, 
waited upon the manager, and offered my services as a volunteer. Toa 
country manager the offer was too tempting for refusal. Recruits such as I 
was, well dressed and serving gratuitously, were not every day to he met 
with ; I was at once declared a member of the corps dramatique. This point 
being adjusted, my next care was to provide myself with a lodging, suitable 
to the then declining state of my purse, and I soon succeeded. It was cer- 
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tainly not such a lodging as I had been accustomed to. The sitting-room 
was small and meanly furnished, and the bed-room was a narrow attic, in 
which, owing to the shape of the roof, it was impossible to stand upright, 
except immediately in the centre. The furniture of the dormitory was in 

rfect keeping with the chamber itself—it was miserable in the extreme ; 
and yet such was my infatuation, that though I had been from infancy ac- 
customed to every comfort that money could procure, I was content to put 
up with it for the sake of being an actor. 

The first part allotted to me was that of a fop in ‘Tom and Jerry ; and al- 
though I was dreadfully agitated, the recollection of my recent disgrace was 
too strong to allow me to give way to fear ; 1 mustered resolution enough to 
carry me through the task—at least without being hissed. Encouraged by 
this negative success, and becoming familiar with the audience before me, 
and the other actors, I grew bolder and bolder on each succeeding attempt, 
and in a short time fancied myself equal to any part in the range of the 
drama. Amongst the many characters which I subsequently undertook, was 
the Irishman in “ Rosina.” Of my performance in this character I was ex- 
ceedingly proud, for it had elicited the rapturous applause of a “regiment 
of Irish dragoons” then quartered in the town. One evening, just as I had 
completed my toilet for the elegant Hibernian, (a task which for conve- 
nience I generally fulfilled at my lodging) and when I was dressed in a 
tattered grey jacket, a pair of patched and greasy leather inexpressibles, old 
worsted stockings dartied with various colours, shoes to match, and every 
other article after the same character, I was informed that a gentleman 
wished to see me. Thinking that the visitor could be no other than one of 
my brother performers, come, as was the custom, to borrow some portion of 
my wardrobe for the evening, | desired that he should walk up. Chairs 
being scarce, I was sitting on the bed in the elegant attic which I have 
already mentioned, and in my acting attire. ‘The door opened, and one of 
my most intimate friends, a young surgeon of Dublin, stood before me. I 
felt thunderstruck, while my friend stood at the door surveying me and my 
apartment with an expression of countenance, in which amazement, indig- 
nation, and grief seemed struggling for predominance. 7 

“ Gracious Heaven !” he at length exclaimed, “ can it be? are you already 
reduced to this state of abject misery ?’” Recovering my presence of mind, 
I welcomed him as well as I could, and begged him to be seated while I ex- 

lained to him the cause of my present appearance. 1 tried to persuade 
him that my rags were badges of honourable distinction, and that’ my 
lodging was such as actors of note had used from time immemorial. He 
was not to be thus satisfied, and implored me to renounce a way of life 
which could lead only to ruin and disgrace. He informed me, that, anxious 
to restore me to my friends, whose grief he painted in the most vivid colours, 
he had undertaken the journey to England, and had long sought me in vain, 
until accident discovered the place of my abode and the nature of my 
occupation. He said that he was commissioned by my mother to entreat 
that I would return to her, and that no endeavour should be spared to pro- 
mote my comfort and happiness. He used every argument which friendship 
or reason could suggest, to induce me to abandon my folly and accompany 
him home. But all was in vain: I wastoo closely wedded to the life I had 
chosen, and I suffered that kind-hearted young man to leave me in anger 
and disgust. 

With my present company of actors I passed six weeks completely to my 
satisfaction, for my mornings were occupied in rehearsals, my evenings in 
acting, and the intervals of time in study: I thought the life of an actor the 
most delightful in the world. My good opinion of myself was daily gaining 
Peas though I occasionally received some slight check, of which the 

ollowing is a specimen. mie 

I was one day reading the paper in the coffee-room of one of the principal 
inns, when a gentleman of fashionable appearance entered into conversation 
with me. After some preliminary observations he said, ‘‘ What a wretched 
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company of actors you have here!" 1 answered that some of them were bad 
enough, and inquired if he had been at the theatre the preceding aching 
“Oh! ~~ said he, “and I have had enough of it.” “ Pray, Sir ° le : 
quired I, “what did you think of the tall thin young man, who wits s 
brown frock-coat and white trowsers?” “Think of him,” exclaimed he. 
“why, Sir, his was the most miserable attempt at acting I have ever wit. 
nessed. I would recommend the manager to employ him in future in trim. 
ming the lamps.” “Sir,” said I, rising and bowing, “I thank you for 
your good wishes. I am the individual of whom you are pleased to express 
yourself in such flattering terms. Good morning, Sir :”—and 1 walked | 
of the room with no very exalted opinion of the stranger’s discernment. 
At the end of six weeks the season terminated ; and the company sepa- 
rated each to seek or to fulfil some new engagement. I found, upon exa- 
mining into the state of my finances, that my remaining stock of cash was 
wholly inadequate to the demands upon it, and that without a supply | 
could not leave the town. I therefore applied to an Israelite who dealt in 
jewellery, and requested him to buy my watch, which had cost me twelve 
guineas but a few months before. I had always regarded it as a good time- 
keeper, but I now discovered a thousand faults in it, which I should never 
have known but for the sagacity of Moses, who pointed them all out care- 
fully, solemnly assuring me that it was not worth thirty shillings: in fact 
he would sell me better for the money, but that, as I was in distress, he 
would give me forty shillings for it, and take his chance of selling it to some 
one who might not know the value of such things. I was by no means 
satisfied with this offer, and was about to leave the shop, when he made an 
advance of five shillings, to which he gradually made additions until his offer 
reached three pounds, and there he protested his conscience obliged him to 
stop. My conscience, however, would not allow me to take this sum, 
chiefly because it was not equal to my purposes, and I left the shop in dis- 
tress, when the Jew followed me and said that rather than let me be annoyed 
he would give me three pounds ten shillings. At last declaring it was 
robbing himself and his heirs, he gave me four pounds. With the money 
thus raised, I paid my debts, and got to London, with a little experience 
and half a crown in money. I had scarcely alighted from the ‘ondh, when 
I was accosted by one of my fellow performers at Windsor, whose name was 
Douglas, the primo buffo of the company. After the usual salutations, he 
inquired if I had any money. I instantly told him the extent of my purse ; 
then said he, I humbly move that we enter into partnership, for I have eigh- 
teen pence. I could see no reasonable objection to this proposal, even 
though my share of the capital was the largest ; and having signified my 
assent, we forthwith set out in quest of lodgings. After diligent search, 
we provided ourselves with two bed-rooms in the neighbourhood of Totten- 
ham-court-road, at the rent of nine shillings per week. One of the bed- 
rooms being a large airy room, it was agreed that it should be used likewise 
as a parlour, and that I, having the largest share of the capital, should sleep 
in it. These preliminaries being adjusted, we resolved ourselves into a 
committee of supply, being fully mena that we could not long exist 
upon four shillings, and it was determined that each should apply to his 
friends for assistance, and that in the mean time Douglas’ watch should 
be pawned for our present exigencies. This was no sooner resolved upon 
than executed ; letters were written, and we sat down as happy as princes 
to a good beefsteak and a quart of Barclay, Perkins and Co. For a fort- 
night all went on comfortably, and we busied ourselves looking out for en- 


gagements ; but even thirty shillings could not last for ever, and in spite of 


our endeavours the last shilling made its appearance without our receiving 
any intelligence from home. ‘The consideration of the solitary shilling sank 
my spirits to the lowest ebb ; I was conscious of having forfeited all claim to 
the assistance of my family ; I saw no prospect of employment, and I knew 
not which way to turn for relief. One morning after Douglas had gone 
out, the servant girl brought me something carefully wrapped up in paper, 
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which she said she had found in his bed. It felt so very like money that | 
could not resist the temptation of examining it, and opening the parcel l 
found ten shillings. ‘True to the character and thrift of a Scotchman, he 
had provided for a rainy day, which, he afterwards told me, judging from 
my disposition, he saw would not fail soon to visit us. When he came home, 
] was half inclined to be offended with him for deceiving me, but could not 
really feel angry, so much was I pleased with the possession of the money. 
For a time this supply cheered us, but it was soon exhausted. “ Now, 
indeed,” cried I, ‘ we are likely to starve!” but scarcely had I pronounced 
the words when the loud knock of the twopenny postman made me start 
from my chair. ‘*‘ Whom can this be for ?” said I. The entrance of the girl 
with a letter forme put an end to our doubt. Eagerly I broke the seal, 
and found that it was from a stranger, informing me that if I would eall 
upon him the next day, he could offer me an engagement for the Chelten- 
ham theatre. ‘ Now,” exclaimed I exultingly, “this is as it should be; 
my name has already reached Cheltenham, the gay, fashionable and elegant 
Cheltenham ; and I am offered an engagement for that place. Well, let 
Cynics scoff as they will, merit is sure to be rewarded.” 

I was so overjoyed that I could think of nothing but Cheltenham. I got 
a map and traced out the journey, fancying myself already on the road. 
Next morning I was punctual to my appointment, saw the gentleman who 
had written to me, and concluded an engagement for the remainder of the 
Cheltenham season, then about eignt weeks, at the handsome salary of 
twenty-five shillings per week, for which I agreed to make myself gene- 
rally useful, that is to say, to play any part allotted me, however degrading 
or disagreeable. 


**Ou! whata fall was there, my countrymen !” 


My professional earnings at home, during the two years that I was steady, 
were never less thai six guineas a week, with every prospect of an increase, 
and that too in a reputable business. “‘ Heu mihi dolor!” By a lueky coin- 
cidence, the very next post brought me a letter from home, inclosing a little 
money. I was thus unexpectedly furnished with the means of making the 
journey. Leaving Douglas fifteen shillings, and reserving to myself one 
pound for the coach fare, and five shillings for sundries, I set off the next 
day, and arrived at Cheltenham with about two shillings in my purse. 

At Cheltenham, however, the shallowness of my purse did not signify, 
and having procured a lodging at four shillings per week, I easily contrived 
to get credit for eatables and drinkables until the ensuing Saturday, when 
I received my salary, the first I had ever earned by my theatrical exertions. 
My first appearance on the Cheltenham boards was in the important part 
of the Sheriff in Henry the Fourth, in which play the well-known amateur 
Colonel Berkeley played the Prince, and his brother Augustus, Falstaff. 
Thad therefore a claim on the aeqiaintance of the Colonel similar to that 
of the man on the eminent actor whom he reminded that he had played the 
Cock to his Ghost in Hamlet. I thought then and still think the Colonel a 
good amateur actor, and the best stage-manager I ever saw, for I never 
met any other man who toa knowledge of his business added such persever- 
ing industry and zeal. I well remember that the play of Henry the Fourth, 
under his direction, underwent sixteen rehearsals, which I, having only six 
lines to speak, thought a great bore. The good effect of this drilling was 
evident when the play came to be acted, for every one was to the letter 
perfect, and even I had the good fortune to get through without stumbling. 

Having thus made my own ground sure, I bethought me of my friend 
Douglas, and so glowingly did I represent his qualifications to the manager, 
that I procured him an engagement as singer, at the salary of two pounds 
per week. Upon this engagement he came to Cheltenham, and a second 
room being to let in the house where I lodged, we again became messmates. 
In the Cheltenham theatre, T played a variety of parts without any marked 
disgrace, a fact which J now attribute to the urbanity of the audience, for 
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1 am well assured that I was far from being tolerable as an actor. However, 
as I did not think so then, my apparent success was pleasing to my vanity, 
and I was on excellent terms with myself. I passed my time very agree. 
ably, for Douglas having hired a piano for the purpose of practising, our 
lodging became the rendezvous of all the musical men of the theatre, who 
usually every non-play night assembled there, and sang glees and duets, 
I contributed to the harmony in the only way I could, by mixing whisky- 
punch after the true Hibernian style. Such gay living was, however, so 
unsuited to my means, that at the end of the season, when it became neces- 
sary to depart, 1 was without a shilling. In this dilemma the prudent 
Scot again befriended me, for he had saved three pounds, and to his thrifty 
conduct I was indebted for the means of reaching Laden. 

We arrived in town, wearied, dispirited and cold, late in the evening 
of one of the damp chilly days in the middle of November. We could 
muster but five or six shillings in our joint purse, and were not provided 
with a lodging; it was then too late to seek one, and it became absolutely 
necessary to put up for that night at an hotel. We accordingly stopped 
at a respectable house in Oxford-street, resolving to make ourselves com- 
fortable, and trusting to Providence to send us the means of paying the 
bill in the morning. Accordingly, we had a good supper, of which we’ 
stood much in need; and having qualified it with a glass or two of 
brandy and water, we retired to rest, and slept as soundly, perhaps more 
soundly, than if we had been possessed of ten thousand pounds. After 
breakfast next day we held a consultation upon raising money to discharge 
our bill, and we agreed each should go in search of his acquaintances and 
endeavour to borrow a trifle, and meet at the hotel at the dinner-hour. 
When we met, however, the length of our faces too plainly told our dis- 
appointment. We had returned as we set out, excepting that each of us 
had acquired an enormous appetite. To satisfy our hunger we ordered a 
beefsteak ; and having disposed of that and a glass to cheer our spirits, we 
came to the conclusion, that by so much had our expenses been increased 
while our funds continued unimproved. Pondering over the means of ex- 
trication, an expedient occurred to me, which, however unpleasant, I deter- 
mined to carry into execution. I had some good clothes, and there was a 
pawnbroker in the neighbourhood. The great difficulty was to get the 
clothes out of the house unobserved ; but that difficulty was soon removed. 
Having communicated my plan to Douglas, we went upstairs to my bed- 
room, where I took from my trunk four good coats, which I folded sepa- 
rately, while he passed a silk handkerchief round and secured them to my 
body. I then put on my travelling cloak, which being very large, com- 
pletely concealed the cargo with which I had loaded myself, and a slight 
appearance of corpulency was all which could be perceived. Thus prepared 
I sent Douglas forth to see that the coast was clear ; and following him with 
cautious steps, I had descended one flight of the stairs when one of the 
waiters was seen coming up. In a moment I was in my room again, and 
when there I had some difficulty to prevent myself from fainting, so over- 
come was I with terror ; for had I been detected I must have appeared like 
a thief. The coast being pronounced clear again, I made a second attempt, 
and luckily got out of the house without farther interruption. When in the 
street I almost flew until I reached the three balls; and entering at the 
friendly door, above which was written “ Money lent,” I joyfully deposited 
my burthen on the counter. The money raised by this expedient was two 
pounds. Happy in possessing the cash, I returned to the hotel in lighter 
spirits than I had enjoyed for some days. 

We next took a lodging in an obscure street close to Leicester-square, 
paid our bill at the hotel, and removed our luggage to our new quarters, 
consisting of two bed-rooms. Here we remained many weeks in a most 
deplorable state of poverty, frequently having no other meal than tea in the 
morning and evening ; sometimes, through accident or the kindness of an 
acquaintance, we got a good dinner; but more frequently a walk in the 
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Regent's Park, or a peep at the print-shops, was its substitute. At the close 
of each week | was obliged to pawn an article of clothing in order to pay the 
rent, and by these means my wardrobe rapidly diminished. At length I 
mustered resolution and wrote my mother a penitent letter, which procured 
me five pounds ; and Douglas having at the same time succeeded in making 
an engagement for the Exeter theatre, I divided the money with him after 
paying some arrears of rent. He left town promising me a remittance as 
soon as possible. Having some hope of obtaining employment at the Green- 
wich ‘Theatre, I went to that place and remained a fortnight in fruitless ex- 
pectation. At the end of that period I returned to London, my money was 
exhausted, and I was compelled to have recourse again to an hotel in order to 
avoid actual starvation. I accordingly took my abode at a house not far 
from Covent Garden. In order to raise a fund to defray my expenses, I 
wrote immediately to a friend in Dublin, stating my circumstances, and soli- 
citing a trifling loan; but to that application I never received an answer ; 
and when my bill for the first week was presented, I was obliged to beg a 
little indulgence on the score of being disappointed of a remittance. While 
at dinner one day in the coffee-room, a very dashing, elegant-looking fellow, 
with a huge bunch of seals and all the other appurtenances of dandyism, 
entered into conversation with me; and having introduced himself as a Mr. 
Somebody from the city, whose old dad was immensely rich, he politely in- 
vited me to take a share of a bottle of wine. I at first declined his offer ; but 
his kindness was such that he would take no excuse, and | was obliged to 
comply. Flattered by his civility, and pleased with the wine, which in my 
low spirits was a welcome treat, I made no objection to the appearance of a 
second bottle, but helped to finish that also, and went to bed highly de- 
lighted with myself, my entertainer, and all the world besides. In the 
morning, however, I found that “all is not gold that glitters ;” for my kind 
friend had absconded and left me to pay for the two bottles of wine and an 
expensive decanter which he had broken. ‘This formed a most unseasonable 
addition to my bill; but it gave me a useful lesson, and I was ever after 
more cautious of accepting such marks of kindness from strangers, particu- 
larly the race who haunt the west end of town, dressed in the pink of the 
mode, aping men of fashion, but really living in holes and corners. I was 
still in hopes of hearing from my friend, and anxiously did I watch the ar- 
rival of the postman: but day after day passed away and no letter came. 
Several times my landlord reminded me that the bill was unpaid; but I 
contrived to put him off with the same plea, until at length his patience and 
his confidence in me were worn out. One evening I had an order presented 
me, and went to see the new pantomime at Covent Garden theatre, which 
was not over till twelve o'clock. On my return, feeling much exhausted, I 
ordered some trifle for supper ; but, instead of supper, the waiter brought me 
a note from the landlord informing me that no farther credit could be given 
until my bill was paid. Stung to the soul by this indignity, and disgusted 
at the cruelty and meanness which could dictate a refusal at such an hour, I 
started from my seat, and, throwing my cloak about me, rushed into the 
street, resolved, even if death should be the consequence, not to Lew an- 
other night under the fellow's roof. Jt was now the beginning of January, 
the snyw lay upon the ground knee-deep, and the wind was nr cold ; 
but the passion which raged within my bosom and made my blood boil, ren- 
dered me insensible of external annoyance. I wandered about the streets 
for nearly an hour, neither knowing nor caring where I went. At length 
the excessive cold reminded me of my situation. I looked around for some 
place of shelter, in vain; every house was closed, nor had I the poor con- 
solation of a companion in misfortune ; for such was the inclemency of the 
weather, that even the unhappy beings who usually frequent the streets at 
night, had retired to their miserable homes, and the watchmen had ensconced 
themselves snugly within their boxes, leaving 


‘* The world to wretchedness and me.” 
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Deeply did 1 now repent the folly which had led me from my comfortable 
home, deserting a respectable station for one which imagination had painted 
as happy and glorious, but which experience told me was fraught with mise 
and disgrace. Vainly did I call to mind the comforts of the cheerful fire. 
side at home, the maternal smile which had ever welcomed me there, and 
the indescribable charm which presides over a domestic circle. The con- 
trast between my past and present circumstances filled me with anguish : ] 
had wantonly sacrificed good for evil, comfort for misery, respect for con- 
tempt; and I was now a wretched outcast, cold, hungry, penniless, and 
houseless, without prospect of relief for the present or hope for the future. 
What might have been the consequence of these bitter reflections I dare 
not think, had not a merciful Providence directed my steps to the door of an 
hotel, where I had in better times expended considerable sums of money. A 
light over the door attracted my attention, and re-awakened hope. “ Here,” 
thought I, ‘if gratitude and humanity have not together departed from the 
world—here I may surely expect a welcome ;” and I was not mistaken. | 
knocked, and was admitted. A large party within had caused the inmates of 
the house to stay up later than usual. The landlord received me with cor- 
diality mixed with some surprise at seeing me at such an hour: he provided 
me with a supper of cold meat ; but so acute had been my mental affliction 
that J had lost my appetite ; and after in vain endeavouring to eat, I retired 
to bed, where I lost for a time all recollection of my recent sufferings. 


RUKAL PLEASURES. 


To live in the country, surely one must be more or less than man ; 
less, to be satislied, or more, to endure it with fortitude. —L have very 
often tried the experiment, and slaved with all my might and main to 
bear with the ennui; but 1 am not Hercules; and if even he had been 
sent for, by way of a thirteenth labour, to spend six weeks with a country 
cousin, the Centaur’s shirt might have been cut up into blister-plaisters ; 
for the god would have died without its administration. What people 
mean by “ rural pleasures” 1 caiuot conceive. The “ life exempt from 
public haunt” is good for nobouy but a hermit, or a man hiding from 
his creditors. As for “tongues in trees,” I never could find any 
tongues fit to be named with those which are vended by Mr. Burgess 
in the Strand ; while the “ books,” which they boast of, to be read in 
“running brooks,” are nothing to be compared with the ‘* New Monthly 
Magazine” and ** Mr. Colburn’s New Publications ;” and for ** sermons 
in stones,” to my taste, the Macadamization of Regent-street is more 
edifying than Stonehenge and the Giant’s Causeway together. 

This vaunt of half-thinkers, concerning the charms of a coun- 
try life, is another of those pieces of conventional jargon, which 
occupy the place of ideas in the brains of a large portion of his 
majesty’s lieges, and make parcel of the established creed of the com- 
munity. Unlike, however, to some other portions of the national 
symbol, there is nothing to be got by upholding it ; and therefore it 1s 
that I am surprised at the credit in which it stands. When one con- 
siders that there really is no one, having a direct interest in preaching 
rusticity, except the steam-boat company, and the lodging-house 
keepers of Margate, &c. &c. I own 1 cannot by any ingenuity ac- 
count for the ready credence which men, otherwise of sound discretion, 
bestow upon the * flattering error,” in spite of oft-reiterated exper- 
ence. Upon how many worthy families may not every reader lay his 
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finger, who for ten or more successive years have tried the experiment 
of spitting over bridges and picking up cockleshells, till they have but 
narrowly escaped “ dying the death of the bored,” (as the young lord 
happily expresses it in Florence Macarthy,) and who yet return annually 
to the same watering places, like a foolish perch to the hook which is 
baited with a piece of his own torn jaw, leaving their pleasant and 
commodious town-houses, in some well-wooded and picturesque square, 
to inhabit the narrow, cribbed, hot, cold, damp, and sun-baked tene- 
ments of a leafless sea-coast! How many also are there who go annu- 
ally into a voluntary banishment to Camberwell or Clapham-rise, under 
the notion that London is dreary; and yet, who would give their eyes 
to be once more in the terra incognita of Russell-square, before they 
have left home a fortnight.* An hundred years ago there might per- 
haps have been some excuse for such fancies, some pretext for carry- 
ing on the absurd farce of rural simplicity, when cockneys had no other 
notions of a country life than were to be acquired from the pastoral 
poets, or from boarding-school landscapes worked in chenille ; where 
shepherds play upon pipes, instead of smoking them, and where well- 
fed shepherdesses, taller than the steeple of the adjoining church, 
squint horribly upon their potbellied swains; and, surrounded by 
sheep, the image of poodle-dogs, and by scenery, such as rivals a blue- 
china saucer, lay basking amidst eternal sunshine, and never-ending 
summer. In times thus ignorant, that men should be found to put as 
implicit a faith in Pope’s eclogues as in their Bible, and to make the 
pleasures of the country a sort of fortieth article to their religion, is 
not so surprising ; but now, in the broad glare of intellectual illumi- 
nation of this nineteenth century—when a shilling’s worth of the Pad- 
dington stage, or a trip in the steam-oat to Greenwich or Richmond, 
can bring the matter to the test of sensation—that such absurdities 
should be admitted and committed, fairly beats cock-fighting, There 
is, it must be allowed, a physical sensation, a “ pleased alacrity and 
cheer of mind,” derived from breathing the pure air of the country, 
and glancing over an extensive range of fields, which, on first leaving 
a great city, is sufficiently delightful. I grant also that the smell of 
new-mown hay is sweet, and that the distant bark of a village-dog, or 
the lively song of the nightingale, (why is it called melancholy?) are 
quite as agreeable preparatives to sleep, as ‘“ past twelve o'clock,” or 
“fire! fire!” Some allowance also must be made for the luxury of 
thick cream, (real cream and not snails and chalk,) and of ‘ new-laid 
eggs” that are not quite chickens. These certainly are calculated to 
seize on a young imagination ; yet for even these, I would not grant the 
most romantic imagination more than a week; and when the novelty has 
passed away, what else remains? If I were desired to define the plea- 
sures of a country life, as I hope to be saved, I scarcely know what else 
to enumerate, besides reading stale newspapers, and returning in dark 
moonless nights, on an average, seven miles from your dinner-parties, 
together with being thrown for society on any terms, during nine-tenths 
of your existence, upon some prig of a parson, or village apothecary, 
who ‘can find in his heart to bestow all his tedionsness” on the nearest 
householder “ possessed of aught to give:” ay, and you must be grate- 
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* See prospectus of the Anti-ont-of-town Company, N. M. M. v. xiv. p. 193. 
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ful to Providence even for the welcome avatars of these itinerant and in- 
earnate bores. Let not the unsuspicious dupe, who has been invited to 
a country mansion during a hunting party or the Christmas festivities, 
imagine that the hilarity, and fun, and dancing, the splendid feasting, and 
deep drinking of those epochs, go on during the entire year. Upon these 
occasions the owner of the house keeps an hotel; for the rest of the 
year he lives in solitude unbroken except by the weekly invasion of 
the curate upon the Sunday beef, or by the chance company of the 
aforesaid apothecary, or perhaps of the physician, tempted from the 
country town by the prospect of—a fee in your next fit of the gout, 
‘lo those, however, who live all their lives in the country, things 
may not be quite so bad as they seem. There is a great principle 
of compensation in human affairs; and Providence, it is said, tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb. It cannot, for instance, be denied 
that farmers derive a pleasure from the smell of a dunghill, to which a 
cockney citizen is wholly insensible. A well-filled barn, likewise, may 
be a very picturesque object in his contemplation ; and the heaviest 
day's weather that ever drove an hypochondriac into a halter, may by 
him be cheerfully endured, provided his turnips want rain, or his after- 
grass is backward. Nay, there is something even in the vexations of the 
agriculturists which partake of the pleasurable vicissitudes of gaming. 
Many’s the time when L have sat in listless despair tracing the drops of 
an imperlurbable down-pour, chasing each other down the panes of the 
windows: I have envied the agitated countenance and half-suppressed 
oath of the farmer, as he consulted his barometer, or watched the 
cloud-covered hill giving new tokens of a protracted visit from Jupiter 
Pluvius ; while his wandering eye searched the heavens in vain for as 
much blue sky as would make a Dutchman a pair of breeches. ‘These, 
however, are pleasures which the farmer alone can prove, and in which 
the Cockney cannot participate. Doubtless, also, the proprietors of 
estates enjoy some rural pleasures known only to themselves, and 
which compensate for the stupidity of their monotonous existence. 
The pleasure of possession is in itself considerable ; the owner of the 
dreariest fenny flats of Lincolnshire, or of the blackest bog in Ireland, 
can look from the bow-window of his bleak residence, and find some- 
thing that does not displease him. ‘There is always, besides, for this 
privileged class of mortals, that greatest of all delights, the pleasure 
of tormenting every one within their reach and influence ;—bullying 
tenants, justicing the county, educating the parish children, and lectur- 
ing the villagers on those two essential points of doctrine, external 
neatness in temporals, and orthodox rigour in spiritual matters. Then, 
last, but not least, they have the game laws, the dearly-purchased and 
fondly-cherished privilege of their caste, which, from Dover Cliffs to 
the Land's End in Cornwall, and northward up to the “ good town of 
Berwick-upon-T weed,” keep the whole agricultural population in hot 
water, and find the proprietors of the soil an amiable and exhaustless 
amusement for occupying their ofium cum dignitate as a country gen- 
tleman should do. All these country sports are cut off from the men 
whose estate is in the Bank-books or floating in an East Indiaman. 
Once a year I am compelled, for my sins, to make a dirty visit to 
some relations in the country; and never did “a double letter from 
Northamptonshire” excite a deeper and more awful sensation than the 
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arrival of this well-known invitation produces in my bosom, recurring, 
as it does, with the punctuality of a tailor’s bill at Christmas. Imagine, 
my dear reader, imagine the mere horror of leaving town; the dreary 
hoarseness of the mail horn, the melancholy annunciation that “all's 
right,” the pattering of the rain against the windows, with that sinkin 
of the heart which follows the disappearance of the last gas light! 
There is something quite awful in that most typical leave-taking with 
cheerfulness and civilization ; and if it were not that I sleep in a coach 
like a top, I verily believe that I should have often got out at Barnet, 
or, at all events, should not have made up my mind to encounter the 
Downs of Dunstable. When first I embarked on one of these expe- 
ditions, I was as ignorant as any other native of the ban lieu of Bow bell. 
Every thing at starting was a source of delight: every duck-pond 
was a lake, and all the little cabbage-gardens of the hedge ale-houses 
where we stopped to water the horses, were as many paradises. 
The hens and chickens, and pigs, were all matters of endless amuse- 
ment, and the cock turkey employed my imagination during a whole 
morning, by his striking resemblance to a lord mayor. Picking 
my own gooseberries was enchanting, till my fingers, covered with 
scratches and dripping with blood, reminded me of the superior 
comfort of buying them out of a pint pewter-pot. Catching my 
own fish was delightful till the fish refused to take the hook, and 
my own nose did not; and above all things, doing nothing from 
morning till night but walk about, was pleasurable, until I discovered 
that my walks were without an object. This discovery was not long 
in making ; I soon found out that nothing more closely resembles one 
green field than another ; that rivers are all twin brothers; and that 
mountains possess the most astonishing family likeness; that inanimate 
objects, however beautiful, like a French lady’s husband, “ ne savent pas 
remplir l’ame;” and that the country bumpkins are at once less beauti- 
ful, and not more interesting. The first thing that convinced me that 
I was not singular in this disgust, but that the country really affords 
but a miserable sort of existence, was the frequency of the meals, and 
the anxiety with which the hour of their arrival is anticipated. Eating 
in the country is the business of every one in the house, and ‘is dinner 
almost ready ?” is a question repeated in as many different keys as was 
Sterne’s never-to-be-forgotten “ Alas! poor Yorick.” If it were not 
for luncheon, more especially, time itself would be lost in eternity. 
Why else do the ladies tire down their four stout coach-horses, in daily 
visits to their neighbours, which have no other discoverable motive but 
the cold meat and remainder of yesterday’s bottle of sherry. Then, by 
the by, when the hour of eating does come, how inferior is the best- 
supplied country table, to that which is furnished from Leadenhall 
market! Your fish,—but don’t mention that. If you live on the 
coast, you have the pleasure of seeing delicious turbots and mackarel 
with the hues of the rainbow, packed up at your very door and sent to 
town ; and if your residence be inland, you may indulge in the luxuries 
of muddy tench and eels, with now and then, for a change, a stale 
lobster or a stinking barrel of oysters, per coach from London. Then 
what are the best desserts and ices, which the country affords, to those 
of Gunter? or the best country inn to the London tavern? And it is 
notorious that a real cook will not live permanently out of town, if you 
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wonld give him the pay of a lieutenant-general. The country, we are 
told, is the place for contemplative minds, for sentimentalists, and 
those to whom their own ideas are a sufficient world, and who find 
in the presence of nature themes for endless reflection, and ever new 
delight. ‘The man who candidly admits his preterence for a sea-coal 
fire, and the society of cultivated companions, is reproache “las a 
shallow-pated bloc khead, who cannot bear to be alone, nor exist with- 

out a ball ora play. You may tell this to the marines, if you will, but 
| know full weil that there never was a proposition more unfounded. 
In the first place, the country stands convicted of irretrievable dulness 
from the mere fact that every one hurries to London during the finest 
months of the year, a an out-of-door life is alone enjoyable, and 
when nature offers in her fondest prodigality, sights, sounds, and 
odours to delight es senses, and intoxicate the imagination. ‘Then it 
is, if ever, that the country possesses an especial charm. Yet ask the 
warmest devotee of rural lite, which is the pleasantest time of year, 
and he will tell you the shooting and hunting season. So then the 
truth comes out at last that the contemplative man, the sentimentalist, 
the communer with the Deity rendered visible in his works, leaves the 
fade amusements of the town, to employ his superior intellect, his 
awfully solemn emotions, in worrying hares, foundering horses, and 
bringing murder and earnage to the haunts of the partridge ; ; that ani- 
mal of all others claiming our tenderest sympathies, as the most closely 
shadowing forth in its habits, domestic affection and human society. 
Without these mnocent amusements, the country gentleman is a man 
ot ennui, and all the charms of summer “as tedious as a twice-told 
tale.” Surely it is no arrogance to say that the man whose soul is 
filled and saturated with field sports, is a man “ of very little soul in- 
deed,” and in the scale of beings not much more elevated than his own 
pointers. Oh! but then you forget husbandry, gardening, natural 
history, study, and a thousand other agreeable pastimes of a country 
life :—not in the least. Husband lry (of course not meaning the trade of 
agriculture, but gentlemen farming, as it is called) is one of the idlest 
of all men’s methods of killiag time. If practised for gain, it is a 
sordid and unworthy occupation of a gentleman’s hours, defiling the 
mind as it does the person, and degr: ding him to the level of a plough- 
boy. If practised at a loss, and as a mere pastime, it is a shameful 
waste of the powers of the soil, in a country which does not produce 
sufficient food for its own population. The notion of gentleman's 
agriculture being beneficial to the community in the way of exper!- 
ment, is altogether a sham plea. The real farmer, who lives by his 
labour, alone makes useful experiments, because he alone undertakes 
them at a heevy personal risk. Gentleman-farming is the refuge of 
those who cus neither think nor read: and who prefer doing mischief, 
and injuring their property, to enduring the load of an existence which 
they know not how to enjoy. As for gardening, there is something, I 
grant, in that. Of all the modes of passing the heavy hours of a coun- 
try life, gardening is certainly the most interesting and agreeable. Yet 
the story of our first parents exemplifies how little it is to be de pended 
upon as a resource against ennui. Adam had never been introduced at 
Crockford’s, nor Eve admitted at Almack’s ; vet amidst all this igno- 
rance of lite, they fell, notwithstanding that they cultivated the finest 
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garden of which history makes mention. Besides, the florist may have, 
if he chooses, a hundred times more pleasure in London, than can be 
obtained in the country. The productions of every clime are there laid 
at his feet, collected within the small space of a nursery ground; and 
there is scarcely a hundred square yards in the suburbs of the Metro- 
polis, without its specimens of rarities, any one of which the rich 
country gardener might be proud to possess. Then as the labour 
and difficulty of rearing a plant to a healthy maturity, is far greater 
in the smoke of London, there is proportionably a greater excitement 
in the process: and a few hyacinths in glasses over a metropolitan 
chimney-piece, may be pitted against the finest bed of carnations that 
the country ever produced. Natural history, again, as it is generally 
pursued, what is it but a most pompous inanity; a substitution of 
sounds for ideas, of nomenclature for knowledge? With the exception 
of a very few men of real science, almost uniformly inhabiting great 
cities, your observers of the loves of the cockchaters, the Paul Prys 
into the mysteries of the cryptogamic hymen, are for the most part 
the heaviest mortals that breathe. Ay, but what say you to books? 
Why, truly, I say that you may read books in the com try as well as 
In town,—if you can get them to read: but even when that is the case, 
I do not see why a man should be obliged to go into banishment for 
the sake of re ading. while he may do it with much less abstraction in 
a two-pair of stairs back lodging in Lincoln’s-inn or the ‘Temple. 
There is one conclusive answer to all the preceding argument of the 
intellectuality of a close intercourse with Nature. Pray, Sir, did you 
ever pass an evening with a knot of mere country gentlemen? because, 
if not, I have; and I promise you, a greater set of bores “my con- 
versation never coped withal.” ‘Their talk is ever of bullocks, and 
dogs, of grand-jury jobs, of poachers, of impossible Munchausen leaps 
and shots by rural parsons and squires, of election squabbles, and of 
all the personalities, births, deaths, and marriages, disputes for pre- 
cedence, and warnings off preserves, for ten miles round. A stranger 
who drops into such a company, is as completely thrown out of all 
conversation or understanding, as a New Zealander at a lecture on the 
atomic theory, or a man of sense at the readings of the Royal Literary 
Societv. How wearisome existence really is, to these unfortunates, 
may be seen, in the dullness of their houses, in the heaviness of their 
looks, in their early going to bed, and their “ sleepings on benches in 
the afternoon :” to say nothing of the relief they experience from two 
sermons, and an evening lecture on Sundays, with the long commen- 
tary on their accompanying events, “ Mr. A. sat in the Q's pew; , 
wonder what that means.”—**The W’s are all in deep mourning 
another legacy, no doubt!”—‘* Doubletext has preached that sermon 
till l am tired of hearing it. It has served for a charity sermon, a 
funeral, and a general fast, with the sole alteration of the citation from 
scripture.” ‘ That shut Sally Seagrim is again with ’ But enough. 





If this is intellectual life, give me a city feast, or a meeting of creditors. 
It was observed in France, that a nobleman could not spe nnd six months 
on his estate, without losing much of the polish and refinement of the 
court; and I solemnly declare, that when my neighbours, old Cash 
and ven wife and daughters, return from their trip to Worthing, (it is 
not altogether so bad with Brighton,) they seem to be quite ‘another 
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sort of creatures. Not a trace of the beaux esprits of Finsbury remaing 
on their persons. Their ideas are as sun-burnt as their faces; and | 
should not be surprised to hear of their being beset by the pickpockets 
in Fleet-street, as so many country puts. What can be more conclusive 
against a country life, than the pams universally taken to make al] 
the summer retreats of our banished citizens as like the town as possi- 
ble, and to banish by every imaginable device, all chance of an intrusion 
of rural ideas? Go to Cheltenham and Leamington, to Brighton or 
Margate, no two peas are more alike, than these are to London. There 
you will find balls, promenades, theatres; and hackney coaches and 
pastry-cooks, and methodist meetings, and jewellers, and news-rooms, 
and hair dressers; and I am heartily convinced, that ere long we shall 
hear even of a stock exchange. If this does not convince, nothing on 
earth will. In leaving London, country is the last thing folks think 
about. Calum non animum mutant. By a sort of common consent, 
while the common folks are thus imitating the capital, the Londoners 
are building London out of town. Ina short time we shall see these 
extremes, like most others, meet. The whole island will be covered 
with dingy bricks and mortar. till not a green field will be left; and 
the landed interest will be driven to confine their efforts at legislation 
to the protection of their mignonette pots, and the preservation of the 
sparrows on their chimney tops. A consummation, I say, most de- 
voutly to be wished ; and the sooner it is completed, the better I shail 
like it. Neither is this, after all, so selfish a wish. Every one to 
his liking, say I: but if, after the perusal of this paper, there should 
yet remain any advocates for a country life, can’t they go to Switzer- 
land, and pass their summers in making a pathway over Mont Blanc, 
and scribbling nonsense in the innkeeper’s police books? or if they are 
tired of that, there is very picturesque scenery in New South Wales. 
M. 
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Neary ten days had succeeded to the detection of our plan of escape, 
when, one evening at a late hour, we received intimation to prepare for our 
removal to the penitentiary of Frankfort in Kentucky ; and accordingly the 
next day, about two o’clock in the afternoon, we were conducted to the front 
of the prison, where a detachment of regular infantry was drawn up with 
their ranks facing inwards and at extended order. Between these ranks we 
were placed two abreast, and the detachment being ordered to face to the 
right and left, we moved en, thus escorted or rather enfiladed, from the 
gloomy walls of our prison. As if to humiliate us to the last degree, and add 
insult to misfortune, we were paraded through the principal streets of the 
town, though such a route was at once circuitous and unnecessary. ‘he 
taunts and hisses of the populace who had assembled at an early hour to 
witness our departure, and were now with difficulty kept back by the guard, 
followed us throughout ; but the clamorous ebullition of their hate gave us 
far less concern than the sombre countenances of the more respectable inha- 
bitants collected to view the passing scene. Those with whom we had lately 
associated, and who had exercised the rites of hospitality in our favour, now 
gazed on us with various expression—some with a cold and triumphant dis- 
dain, originating in a false rumour, which had been industriously propagated, 
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of a design to fire the town—others with an evident interest and concern 
arising from the conviction of the injustice of such a change. Friends and 
foes were, however, alike to us at that moment, and the proud indifference 
of our looks lighted on all with the same expression of defiance ; for we felt 
that the ignominious treatment we were then receiving reflected no shade 
on us, who had attempted the fulfilment of a duty we owed both to our 
country and to ourselves, but on those who thus abused the power they had 
over us as defenceless captives. Still were we not without a secret con- 
fusion of soul, arising from the contrast of our late and actual positions, as 
we caught the long line of female heads which filled the windows and watech- 
ed our approach with mingled emotions of curiosity and interest. From 
more than one of these the occasional and partial movement of a handker- 
chief or hand waved an adieu, which seemed apprehensive of detection ; but, 
manacled as we were, the eye alone could reply to the salutation. At 
length, when it was presumed that the good inhabitants of Chilicothe had 
sated themselves with a view of the “ English lions,” we were conducted to 
a large boat on the river, already manned with soldiers, and awaiting our 
arrival. 

It was with a feeling of real pleasure that we found Lieutenant Harrison 
to be the officer in command of the detachment to whose charge we were 
here given over ; and as we took our places, the boat was pushed off from 
the shore, and quickly glided down the Scioto, amid the continued hootings 
of the rabble collected at the point of embarkation on its banks. Impressed 
with various reflections arising from the preceding scene, few of the party 
were disposed for conversation, and an almost uninterrupted silence pre- 
vailed for some hours, when, towards the close of the day, the boat struck 
against what is called in America a “sawyer,” which is nothing more or 
less than the trunk of a tree carried off from the land during the floods, 
and frequently stationary in the beds of rivers, from whence, when acted on 
by the tides and currents, it rises suddenly to the surface in a perpendicular 
direction, preserving a state of reaction, and threatening destruction even 
to the largest boats used in the navigation of the Ohio and Misissippi. ‘The 
concussion we experienced gave rise to serious apprehensions for our safety ; 
and in an instant the leaden pins of the handcuffs were removed, but yet 
with sufficient precaution to escape the attention of the guard. Lieutenant 
Harrison, however, caused the boat to be directed towards the shore, and 
having expressed his intention to pass the night in an old deserted building 
which stood at the distance of some few hundred paces, we were accordingly 
disembarked. When arrived at the spot indicated for our temporary so- 
journ, the American officer, evidently impressed with a full sense of our re- 
cent danger, declared it to be his determination to remove the fetters from our 
hands, provided we would pledge our words to him, as British officers, that 
no attempt at evasion should be made. This step, he observed, had not in 
any way the sanction of his superiors, but he was willing to take the respon- 
sibility upon himself, satisfied that, our parole once engaged, no ultimate 
risk could be incurred. ‘This circumstance, however grateful in fact, placed 
us in rather an awkward dilemma, since it was evident that in removing the 
irons, which had been replaced the instant the danger was passed, the decep- 
tion must be discovered. We had, however, formed too just an estimate 
of the character of Lieutenant Harrison to hesitate long in the avowal of a 
subterfuge to which we had been driven by suffering and necessity. Our 
promise was then given, and we once more enjoyed the unrestrained use 
of our limbs. At an early hour on the following morning we again embark- 
ed, and a few hours brought us to the point of confluence with the majestic 
waters of the Ohio. The strong current of this expansive river carried us 
rapidly forward, and: we soon found ourselves at Cincinnati, the — of 
the state. The first use we made of the momentary liberty obtained here, 
was to seek weapons of destruction against each other ; for unhappily even 
during our painful confinement at Chilicothe, dissension had crept into our 
circle, and contributed to the unpleasantness of our situation. The parties 
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in this case were Lieutenants Purvis, Stokoe. and Rolette, all of the navy, 
Some warm discussions relative to the late engagement had given rise to 4 
misunderstanding, which had terminated in the resolution to meet on the 
first favourable oceasion. They were, however, of course much at a loss for 
pistols, it being quite out of the question to expect that the officer to whom 
the custody of our persons was entrusted, would so far commit his responsi- 
bility as to afford the means, or even admit of a duel taking place. In this 
dilemma recourse was had to an elderly officer, a major in the American 
regular service, who resided in the hotel where we stopped for the night. 
This gentleman unhesitatingly supplied all that was necessary for the ocea- 
sion, aud the first meeting took place at daybreak on the following morning, 
Purvis, who was the challenged party in both instances, received Rolette’s 
fire with singular coolness, and then discharged his pistol in the air. His 
warm-hearted brother sailor immediately dashed his weapon to the earth, 
and heedless of the cold formalities usual on such oceasions, advanced to 
embrace him whom he still considered his companion and friend. Thus 
happily was this affair terminated. The second meeting took place some 
hours afterwards, and on the same spot; Mr. Garden, of the Newfoundland 
regiment, acting as the second of Purvis, I was the friend of Stokoe. In 
the same manner did the noble Purvis receive his adversary’s fire ; and nearly 
in the same manner, but with less effusion of feeling, were the brave sailors 
(one of whom, Stokoe, was seareely recovered from a recent wound in the 
head) reconciled to each other. On our return towards the hotel, we found 
that a hue and ery had been raised in consequence of our absence ; and even 
our friend Harrison, knowing not how to account for our sudden disappear- 
ance, had entertained no slight anxiety. Amidst the bustle and noise at- 
tendant on this cireumstance, the gallant American major continued to 
preserve an honourable silence, and only avowed his participation when, on 
beholding us approach the inn with our ill-seereted weapons, he found there 
was no longer a necessity for concealment. At noon we again embarked, 
and the evening of that day was, in consequence of the reconciliation of 
all parties, the happiest we had passed for many weeks. Descending the 
full waters of the Ohio, we enjoyed the wild surrounding scenery, with ad- 
ditional and unbroken interest, while our guard amused themselves with 
firing at the numerous flocks of wild turkies which sprang up at every in- 
stant from either bank, and, winging their dull and fearless flight over our 
heads, presented in their vast bulk an unerring mark to the murderous lead. 
After passing the boundary line which separates the States of Ohio and 
Kentucky, the direction of our course was changed, and we ascended a 
small river intersecting the latter state, and leading in the line of the 
capital. Our progress here was slow and diffieult. A thick and apparently 
impervious wood skirted its banks, and, occasionally interweaving its pro- 
truding tops, threw a chilling gloom over the scene, while the close under- 
wood, reaching to the very margin of the waters, seemed to preclude al) 
possibility ofa landing. At length a more open space was perceptible, and 
at this point our journey by water, owing to the increasing difficulty o 
movement, was discontinued. Horses were procured in the adjacent coun- 
try ; and, escorted by Lieutenant Harrison, who left his detachment in the 
heat, we continued our route towards Frankfort, then at no great distance. 
After travelling through a wild and thinly inhabited country, and along 
paths which no other than American horses could have trod with safety, a 
range of lofty and gloomy hills, by which that capital is nearly surrounded, 
announced the proximity of what we were to consider as our future home. 
The morning was cold and rainy, and as we wound round the base of a hill 
which intercepted our view, the towering walls of the penitentiary, situ- 
ated in the extremity of the town by which we approached, fell suddenly 
on our gaze. A few minutes brought us on a line with its principal entrance ; 
and as we glanced upwards at the low and narrow windows, we beheld our 
companions thrusting their handkerchiefs through the bars, and saluting us 
as they could. They were the party that had preceded us from Chilicothe, 
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and consisted chiefly of the officers taken at the Moravian town. It was a 
melancholy moment for recognition, and our feelings had imbibed much of 
the sombre character of the season, as we moved on to the spot appointed for 
our delivery into the hands of the marshal. ‘This duty per formed, Lieute- 

nant Harrison bade us adieu, with a friendly warmth whieh every individual 
in our party fully appreciated and returned. Should these pages ever meet 
the eye of that ‘officer, he Inay pereeive that his gentlemanly and humane 
conduct throughout has not been lost on the captives entrusted under such 
painful circumstances to his care. May he be induced to consider the tes- 
timony of one as the unqualified sentiment of all ! 

On entering the prison of the penitentiary, we found our friends distri- 
buted into two small rooms little larger than common cells, and crowded 
together in a distressing manner ; but many had reconciled themselves to 
their situations, and enjoyed a temporary distraction in studying the trades 

rarried on by the convicts in the court, who cheerfully initiated them in the 
rudiments of their respective arts. Our stay here, however, was too limited 
to admit of perfection in our new oceupations. At this period a strong 
sensation was produc ed in America by tle intelligence of Napoleon's unex- 
pected reverses in Russia. A terminationof the war between ‘Great Britain 
and France might now be anticipated as an event of no very remote occur- 
rence, and the ability thus afforded to the former power of sending a more 
formidable army to oppose that of the United States, would pl: we the 
struggle between the two countries on a very different footing. Under this 
view of the ease, and as one of the measures consequent on the altered 
aspect of the war, the affair of the hostages was gradually suffered to die 
away. The first step, however, was only an amelioration of our condition, 
which was effected by our removal from the penitentiary to the town. The 
principal hotel in F rankfort, to whieh was attached an extensive garden, 
surrounded by a low wall, was the place selected for our residence, with the 
express prohibition, however, of outstepping its limits. Here our suffer- 
ings were in a great measure at an end, and on the score of personal com- 
fort we had no reason to complain. ‘Three shillings a day was the allowance 
granted by the American government to each officer, and the sick were en- 
titled to twice that amount. With the first sum we were boarded in the 
hotel. One room was oceupied by two prisoners, and our table was abun- 
dantly supplied with exe e lent food. Tea, coffee, eves, cold meat, and the 
various “sweet sauces” to which the Americans are so partial, composed 
our breakfast ; while at dinner we generally found ourselves seated he ‘fore 
meats of every description, interspersed w ith game and “ long sauce,’ " (by 
this is to be understood potatoes and other vegetables,) and succeeded by a 
plentiful dessert, two large decanters of whisky invariably occupying their 
stations at either extremity of the table. Of this latter article, however, 
our consumption was small, it being extremely fiery, and possessing few of 
the properties of that of the lands of the thistle and shamrock. Tea, coffee, 
and hot cakes, such as at sea I have often with an envious eye beheld de- 
scending for the breakfast of the ship's officers, while compelled myself to 
eat the dry and mouldy fragments from the bread-room, composed our 
evening repast. A number of black slaves were also at our orders, and the 
washing of our linen was ineluded in the moderate charge. Such was the 
revolution effected in our position, and but for the restraint imposed on our 
liberty , our chains would have been light. Our prome ‘nade was the garden, 
and as some of the officers still retained their uniforms, we were the objects 
of general attraction to the long-bodied and long-limbed backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky, assembled daily to behold the “ British,” who, much to the sur- 
prise of many, were dise overed to be of the same colour with themselves, and 
not like the * ‘In: gians,” as they had been taught to believe. Their rude and 
unceremouvious stare generally drew from us boisterous expressions of mirth 
and ridicule,—the only arms we found successful in driving them from us ; 
and on these occasions they would exclaim to each other in evident surprise, 
and in their usual nasal drawling tone, “ Tarnation seize me if these Bri- 
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tainners don’t treat us more as if we were their prisoners than they ours ;” 
“ Roar me up a sapling if they arnt mighty saucy ;” “ By Ch—t I’ve the 
swiftest horse, the truest rifle, and the prettiest sister in the whole state of 
Kentucky, but I'd give ’em all to have one long shot ;” and other equally 
expressive phrases peculiar to themselves. To be gazed at like wild beasts, 
and to be constantly interrupted in our seclusion, was not altogether desira- 
ble, but we were compelled to submit to their impertinent curiosity, and 
were sometimes gratified in return by a “ biting and gouging” match. This 
mode of fighting is very common in this Western State, where many a dis- 
gusting victim of its practice may be encountered. When two combatants 
engage in this strife, the principal mancuvre is to grasp the hair pending 
over the temples, and worn of an unusual length by the lower orders of 
people. ‘The forefinger of each hand is then twisted into it in such a man- 
ner as to form a point dappui, and the thumb being dexterously inserted 
into the eye, every effort is made to remove it from the socket. The next 
object of attack is the nose, and ill-fated is the wretch who in a moment of 
hostility suffers this member to fall between the teeth of his adversary. ‘To 
crown the honour of the disgusting exhibition, blows from the feet are 
directed towards a particular part of the individual, where injury is certain 
and agonizing death. It is by no means uncommon tu see men in these 
States deprived of portions of their noses ; and on our route at a period sub- 
sequent to that of which I now treat, we fell in with a man who had lost not 
only his nose, but presented a terrific example of this horrible species of com- 
bat, in the wild distortion of eyes half wrested from their sockets. 

At length, in cousequence of an order from the seat of Government, we 
were once more placed on parole, and permission was accorded to such of 
the prisoners as chose to pay their own expenses, and provide their own 
horses, to repair to the Canadian frontier. This offer was eagerly em- 
braced by the field officers, and such others as the state of their finances 
would permit. The remainder were compelled to await the definitive ar- 
rangements then in agitation for an exchange of prisoners, satisfied that 
the shackles of captivity, which had at the outset promised to be of long 
continuance, would speedily be removed ; and we availed ourselves of the 
liberty once more accorded, Several gentlemen of the highest respectability 
in the place were forward in offering attention ; and among the first of these 
was Major Madison. This officer had been himself a prisoner in Lower 
Canada, from whence he was only recently returned, and, impressed himself 
with a grateful sense of the treatment he had received, hastened to evince 
it by various acts of hospitality and courtesy towards ourselves. We became 
welcome visitors in his family, and frequently accompanied him in excur- 
sions to several delightful country seats at some distance from the town. 
Permission was frequently obtained for us to visit places at the distance of 
twenty miles without any escort whatever; and as our purses had been re- 
plenished by the kindness of Mr. Sproule, a Frankfort banker, without any 
other guarantee for future payment than our simple bills, these excursions 
were not few. A good understanding was, however, only maintained with 
avery small portion of the inhabitants. By the rest we were regarded 
with an eye of jealousy and detestation, and whenever opportunities did 
present themselves, these feelings were undisguisedly manifested, though 
it must be confessed we took little pains to conciliate them, but, on the 
contrary treated them with a hauteur bordering on contempt. We had 
made it an invariable rule to celebrate the festivals of our tutelar saints, 
and the anniversary of the King’s birthday we resolved to keep as became 
liege and loyal subjects. Our dining-room, the windows of which were 
thrown open on account of the excessive heat, overlooked one of the princi- 
pal streets, and as we had substituted our uniforms for the grey cotton 
frocks, which, like the Kentucky riflemen, we generally wore, our prepara- 
tions were viewed with an increased feeling of disquietude and dislike. In 
no way awed by the forbidding air of the crowd collected in front of our 
hotel, and little inclined to forego the customary tribute of respect to our 
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sovereign, our toasts were adapted to the occasion, although by no means 
suited to the fastidious taste of our listeners. This, however, was endured 
until towards the close of the evening, when the favourite ‘‘ God save the 
King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” fell in startling numbers on their ears. 
Unable longer to contain their wrath and impatience, they rushed forward 
to the entrance hall, but were prevented ascending the stairs by our host 
Mr. Weisiger, who knew his own interest too well to suffer men who paid 
him thirty dollars a dozen for Claret and twenty-four for Madeira, and con- 
sumed no small quantity of either, to be thus unceremoniously disturbed. 
An innkeeper is a man of no mean importance in the United States, and the 
persuasions of Mr. Weisiger had their due effect. They retired, but with a 
threat of future vengeance. That threat was speedily executed, and ina 
manner worthy of themselves. 

As a slight return for the attentions of Major Madison, Lieutenant Irvine 
of the navy, the person so honourably alluded to in the first part of this 
narrative, had, with an ingenuity for which he was remarkable, constructed 
a vessel in miniature for the daughter of that gentleman. To many of 
the inhabitants of Kentucky, the model even of a frigate complete in all 
her parts, was a novel sight, and the present was thankfully received. 
Anxious to tender a similar offering, though in a different quarter, a young 
midshipman named Campbell, oceupying one of the upper rooms, had under- 
taken a similar task, and devoting himself with all the anxiety and ardour 
of his years to the completion of his vessel, soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in astate of great forwardness. Most unfortunately for him, however, 
he had forgotten that an English flag even on a bark of these Lilliputian 
dimensions is ever an oflensive image to an American eye; and docked in 
this fatal ornament, it now lay exposed in one of the windows of his apart- 
ment, and was distinctly visible from the street. On the morning subse- 
quent to the birthday, a crowd of the same persons, delighted at having 
what they conceived a pretext for insult, rushed ina body up the stairs, 
uttering imprecations and threats. Having reached the spot where the ob- 
ject of their fury was lying, they seized the luckless ship, and dashed it on 
the pavement of the street, where it was shattered in a thousand fragments, 
the leader of the party exclaiming, “ You d d British rascals, if you 
show your d—m—n British colours here again, we ‘Il throw you after them.” 
This noble feat being accomplished, they retired, swearing at us all in true 
Kentucky style, and leaving poor Campbell to brood at leisure over his 
misfortune. 

Shortly after this event, arrived the agreeable intelligence of a general 
exchange of prisoners ; and a few evenings previous to our departure another 
act of hostility, though of a more personal and revengeful nature, was 
directed towards myself. Since our liberation on parole, I had been rather 
intimate in the family of a highly esteemed and much lamented officer, who 
had fallen in the affair of Frenchtown in the preceding year. Among the 
persons whom I occasionally met beneath this hospitable roof, was a Mr. 
James, a man of vulgar bearing and appearance, and evidently little used 
to the decorum necessary to be preserved in the society of females. I had 
ever cautiously avoided all sort of immediate connexion with this person, for 
whom I felt the most decided dislike, but could not on one occasion forbear 
commenting aloud on the ungentlemanly tenor of his conduct in persisting 
to smoke a cigar in the drawing-room, to the evident annoyance of the fe- 
males of the family. He made no reply to my observation, but, darting a 
look full of malignant meaning, soon rose from his seat and retired. From 
this period, he seemed cautiously to avoid me, and we never afterwards 
met under the same roof. When the order for our departure reached 
Frankfort, many of the officers employed the intermediate time in farewell 
visits to their acquaintance. The last evening but one prior to our journey, 
I passed with the family in question, and only left them at a very advanced 
hour of the night. The house was situated in an unfrequented part of 
the town, and my path lay along a solitary declivity leading to the foot 
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of our garden wall. | had not advanced more than a hundred yards, when 
through the gloom I perceived a man stationary near the road. ‘The 
unusual appearance of this persvi at such an hour somewhat startled me 
vet I resolved to see who it was. My suspense was not of long duration. 
The figure proved to be Mr. James, who now placed himself in such a man- 
ner as to bar my passage. I endeavoured to avoid bim, and demanded the 
motive of his conduct. This, he said, | should presently know, and swearing 
a horrid oath, observed, ‘ You have escaped me once, but I'll take good 
care you don’t again.” His right hand grasped a stiletto or dirk, which he 
held behind his back, and with the other he made a sudden movement to 
seize me by the collar. I felt all the danger of my situation, and found that, 
unarmed as I was, and opposed to a man whose physical strength exceeded 
my own, my only chance of safety was in flight. The thought was no 
sooner conceived than executed, and, eluding his touch, I ran with all the 
speed of one who perceives that life hangs on the fleetness of his steps. 
This unexpected movement rather disconcerted my enemy, but he speedily 
recovered from his surprise ; and on his uttering a shrill whistle, several 
other persons sprang up from an ambuscade on either side of the road, 
and joined in the pursuit. Not acry was uttered—not a sound broke on 
the stillness of the night, save that of rapid and numerous footsteps ; for | 
felt that any exclamation for assistance would be too late, and that one des- 
perate attempt alone could save me. If fear sometimes deprives men of the 
power of action, it also sometimes urges them to undertake seeming impossi- 
bilities. The garden-wall which L now rapidly approached, was upwards 
of five feet in height, and the ground leading to it from the outside sloped 
rather abruptly off from its base. At any other moment I should not have 
thought of attempting it, but a successful leap was now my only hope of 
escape. Placing my left hand on the wall, 1 made a desperate bound, and 
cleared it with an ease which surprised me even at that moment ; and, as | 
was in the act of passing, I felt my coat glide from the uneertain grasp 
of one of my pursuers. Nor was this all the effect produced by a sense of 
danger. Impressed with an idea that my enemies were still in pursuit, | 
stopped not an instant in my flight, but advanced to the opposite extre- 
mity of the garden The gate which opened into the court was firmly 
closed, but such was the violence with which I thrust my person against it, 
that it fell as if entirely unsupported; nor did I discontinue my speed until 
I had finally gained my apartment. 

On the following day I despatched a note to Mrs. H , With an 
account of the assassination meditated by Mr. James; and received a reply 
towards the close of the evening, filled with expressions of concern at the 
occurrence, and stating that their doors were in consequence closed against 
him for ever; and the letter contained other intelligence of a more im- 
portant nature Foiled in his attempt of the preceding evening, and en- 
raged at the affront thus offered him by the family, the ruftian had that 
morning boldly avowed having followed me to Lexington in the same 
State, where | had some time previously accompanied a brother-officer,* for 
the purpose of witnessing the ascent of a balloon, with a brace of pistols 
in his pocket, and with the fixed determination to shoot me in the crowd, 
an object which had only been left unaccomplished from the circumstance of 
his having lost sight of my person. This assertion, the letter intimated, 
there was every reason to believe correct ; and I was now enabled to account 
for his expression, ‘* You have escaped me once, but I'll take good care you 
don’t again.” I now began to think my life seriously endangered, and but 
for the circumstance of our departure having been fixed on for the following 
day, should have been compelled to call on the authorities of the place for 
protection. We were not permitted to have arms of any kind in our pos- 
session, and not one of our apartments was provided with a key or fastening 








* Lieut. (vow Captain, Watson, and residiog in London. 
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of any description. Nothing therefore could be more easy than for an 
assassin to find his way to his victim in this unguarded building; and it was 
under the firm impression of a visit of this nature that I retired for the 
last time to my place of rest. Nor was it until the day had some time 
dawned, that [ ventured to consign my wearied senses to the repose they so 
much required. Such was my adventure with this individual ; and although 
it may appear extraordinary, it is no less true,that I had no reason to believe 
any other motive for his vindictive conduct existed, than that I have already 
mentioned. 

The morning of our departure from Frankfort was one of joy and ex- 
ultation to us all; and at an early hour most of the officers were already 
up and preparing for their journey. Those alone who have experienced the 
miseries and restraints attendant on a state of captivity, especially under 
such circumstances as those by which that of the pr ht of the right divi- 
sion was marked, can enter into the feelings by which we were actuated. 
By many the news, although long expected, of our exchange being actually 
effected, had been received as a pleasing dream or illusion, from which the 
mind dreaded to be awakened ; and until the moment of actual departure, 
that restlessness of impatience which is the offspring of uncertainty seemed 
te dominate in every breast. A thousand things unlikely to occur, but still 
within the pale of possibility, presented themselves to imaginations more 
disposed to the expectation of gloomy than of agreeable events. The order 
for our departure might’ be repealed—the negotiation for the exchange 
broken off altogether—and to crown all, the cruel subject of the hostages re- 
newed. Pleasurable anticipations belong only to those who have basked in 
the unbroken sunshine of Fortune—those who have been tutored in the 
school of Adversity are less sanguine in their hopes, and temper the glow of 
generous confidence with the steady calm of waning experience. 

Our horses were at length brought to the entrance of the hotel, before 
which nearly half the town of Frankfort had collected to witness our de- 
parture. Habited in our light Kentucky frocks, fastened by silver buckles 
attached to broad red-morocco belts, we soon vaulted into the saddle; and 
escorted by Lieutenant Mitchell of the rifle service, and Mr. Crocket, the 
marshal of the state, a consequential gentleman, who had often vainly sought 
to subdue our refractory spirits into something like submission to his autho- 
rity, we commenced our journey. The hand of kindness and the voice of 
gentlemanly consideration were extended to us by a few, among whom stood 
principally conspicuous Major Madison, and the banker Mr. Sproule ; but 
on the countenances of the many might be traced very different feelings. 
Even while detesting our presence, they seemed to regret the approaching 
removal of their victims, and the insolence of their looks and observations 
bore sufficient testimony of their hostility. A more serious agpeenenany 
however, than that of looks and comments weighed with me at the moment ; 
for I fully expected to be in some measure compelled to run the gauntlet in 
the wood through which we were to pass. ‘The character of the villain who 
had already meditated two several attacks on my life was such as to excite a 
belief that I should be greeted with a parting “long shot” from a rifle, an im- 
pression which several of my brother officers shared with me ; and for the 
first league of our journey we examined every tree as we passed with a scru- 
tinizing glance, frequently casting a look behind to see if the assassin was 
not in cautious pursuit. Nothing however occurred. 

Pursuing a route different from that by which we had reached Frankfort, 
we soon arrived at Newport, a small town situated at the confluence of the 
Kanaway and Ohio rivers, and immediately opposite to Cincinnati, in the 
neighbourhood of which latter place the prisoners from Chilicothe were 
awaiting the arrival of their officers. Large boats were procured for the 
passage of our horses, and, having crossed the river the same evening, we 
were conducted to the principal hotel in Cincinnati. While passing through 
the streets, we observed several groups of people collected, and evidently 
discussing some subject of interest. A gloomy expression of disappointment 
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seemed to hang on every brow, and, as the evening advanced, the groups 
became more numerous. With the knowledge we had of the rage for polities 
which distinguishes every class, age, and sex, in the United States, we im- 
mediately conjectured that the “ British” had gained some serious advantage 
over them, and our idea proved to be correct ; for on inquiry at the hotel we 
found that this violent sensation had been produced by intelligence just 
received of the capture of the Essex frigate near Valparaiso. This was felt 
as a severe blow by the Americans, whose successes at sea at the outset had 
led them to imagine their power invincible on that element ; and the only 
consolation they now derived, arose from an assertion, eagerly spread and 
as eagerly accredited by the vulgar, that their beloved frigate had only 
yielded to the united efforts of two English vessels of war, each of which was 
of sufficient force to cope singly with her enemy. This unpleasant news 
did not, however, retard certain preparations we found making at the hotel 
for a ball the same evening ; and soon after our arrival, several of our regi- 
mental band entered to say that they had been desired by the American 
officers to be in attendance for the evening,—a command which they had 
refused to obey, unless the sanction of their own officers was obtained. We 
had, throughout the whole period of our captivity, carried what the Ameri- 
cans were pleased to call a very high hand, and been at some pains to show 
them that even as prisoners we expected to be treated as gentlemen ; and 
that there were certain points of etiquette which we were not willing to 
wave. This was decidedly one; and as they had not evinced delicacy 
enough to go through the form of asking a permission which would have 
been unhesitatingly accorded, we expressed our disapprobation of the pro- 
ceeding, and the band positively refused to attend. This decision gave 
much umbrage to the party. Yet, as it was by no means our intention to de- 
prive the ladies of their amusement, but simply to remind the American 
officers that, although prisoners, the men were not to be ordered about as 
slaves, or to be held amenable to their will in cases unconnected with our 
actual position, we subsequently repealed the prohibition, authorising them 
at the same time to state the motives of our conduct if questioned by the 
former. The weak orchestra of Cincinnati had therefore the addition of 
our imperfect band, and harmony appeared to be the order of the evening. 
The apartment we occupied was in a distinct angle of the building, but 
opening into a corridor communicating with the ball-room ; and two or three 
American gentlemen, whom we had previously known, having been invited 
to join our cirele, the hours flew rapidly by in conviviality and cheerful con- 
verse. The bottle circulated tuaby, but without leading to excess, and 
songs were finally introduced. ‘Iwo or three had already been sung, when 
an American officer, smarting in all probability beneath the loss of the 
Essex and the recollection of our recent lesson of politeness, appeared at 
the door to say that we were disturbing the dancers, and desired our silence. 
With this very modest request we declined to comply, observing that we 
were, like themselves, in a public inn, forming a distinct society, and in no 
way disposed to forego the pleasures of ow meeting at so peremptory an in- 
timation. The intruder then thought proper to use some threatening ex- 
pressions, which were answered by Lieutenant Clements, of the 4ist, to 
whom they were more immediately addressed. The language of hostility 
he was told, in an ironical tone, well became him,. who, powerful only in our 
weakness, and abusing the position in which we were placed, thus ventured 
to give utterance to his sentiments ; and after some farther observations he 
withdrew without advancing his object. We were soon afterwards, how- 
ever, visited by our redoubtable “ guardian,’ Mr. Crocket, who, burning 
for an opportunity to display a little of his now expiring authority, entered 
the apartment with due and becoming solemnity of voice and manner, 
repeating the order of the person who had preceded him. Finding us how- 
ever, as usual, refractory, and Clements in particular, he pompously threa- 
tened to detain that officer altogether, and suffer the rest of the party to 
proceed without him. The impotency of this threat called up an incredu- 
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lous and provoking smile on the countenance of Clements, accompanied by 
a “Just as you please, Mr. Crocket—we know you to be a man of autho- 
rity,’ which irritated the Marshal beyond bearing. Pale with rage, and in 
a voice broken by agitation, he returned, ‘‘ Another word, sir, and I shall 
drag you to prison.” “ Just as you please, Mr. Crocket—we know you to 
be a man of authority ;” and the same sarcastic smile accompanied the reply. 
—* Silence, sir, or you go to prison this very instant.”—* Just as you please, 
Mr. Crocket—we know you to be a man of authority ;” and he sipped his 
wine, and held his glass up to the light with an air of provoking compo- 
sure and indifference. ‘ Follow me, Mr. Clements,” veciferated the indig- 
nant Marshal. Clements drank off his wine, rose slowly from his seat, 
threw on his hat with an air of nonchalance, wished us a “ good night,” and 
left the apartment with another cutting “We know you to be a man of 
authority, Mr. Crocket.” There was nothing in the mere words, but the 
tone of irony in which they were drawled forth, the manner which accompa- 
nied them, and the personal contempt they conveyed, stung the angry Ken- 
tuckian to the soul. We saw no more of our companion until the iliowine 
morning, when, visiting the gaol of Cincinnati at an early hour, we found 
him lying on the floor, dressed as he had left us, and wrapped in a blanket 
which had been given him by the gaoler. He was then enjoying a profound 
sleep in the apartment, which he shared with two other prisoners; the one 
was a robber, the other a reputed murderer ! 

The morning of Clements’ liberation was the last of Mr. Crocket’s 
“ guardianship ;” for we were now handed over to an old friend, Mr. Steele, 
the Marshal of Ohio, a man as gentle, considerate, and unassuming, as the 
other was harsh, exacting, and overbearing. From this gentleman we 
received an account of the death of our old persecutor Colonel Campbell. 
This officer had been desperately wounded on the Niagara frontier, whither 
he had been ordered with his regiment soon after our departure from Chili- 
cothe. The cap of his knee had been carried away by a cannon shot, and he 
died in extreme agony. If we had humanity enough not to rejoice at this 
intelligence, we certainly did not indulge in any very immoderate grief ; for 
the unfeeling conduct of that individual was still fresh in the recollection of 
many, and above all the insult of exposing us to public curiosity in the prin- 
cipal streets of a town in which he held the first military command—an 
insult we had every reason to believe originated with himself. 

On joining the men, we found, that independently of those whom the 
Americans had successfully employed every art to seduce from our service, 
two individuals were missing, in whose fate we had become previously in- 
terested. At the moment of departure from the harbour of Amherstburg, 
Captain Barclay had received two young Indian warriors, anxious to witness 
a naval combat, on board of the Detroit ; and on engaging the American 
fleet, they were stationed in the tops with their rifles. This position, how- 
ever, they found less secure than the trees of their native forests, and were 
soon assailed by showers of grape and canister, which filled them with dis- 
may. They instantly relinquished their rifles, and hastened to decamp. 
Too much frightened to adopt the safer and more usual mode of descent by 
the ladder of the rigging, they each grasped a loose rope pending from the 
yards, and in this manner glided with fearful rapidity to the deck, lacerating 
their hands in a cruel manner, and no doubt secretly regretting their spirit 
of adventure. Nor did they stop until they reached the bottom of the hold, 
where they were subsequently found by the Americans, lying within a large 
coil of rope, and in company with a pet bear, belonging to one of the crew, 
who had conveyed him there, as a place of perfect security from the enemy’s 
shot. In our occasional visits to the encampment at Chilicothe, we always saw 
and conversed with them, and at the last which — our close imprison- 
ment, we found them busily engaged in making bows and arrows—a work in 


which they were not interrupted by their guard, who probably saw nothing 
more in the occupation than amusement, or an agreeable employment of 
their time, but they told us in their own tongue, a little of which was under- 
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stood by one or two of the party, that they were meditating their escape, 
and that the bows and arrows were to provide them with food in the woods, 
The intelligence now received was, that they had succeeded in effecting their 
design shortly after our departure, having managed to scale the picketing 
on a dark night, which they had selected for the purpose. What the final 
result of their enterprise was, we had no future opportunity of ascertain- 
ing; but with the knowledge we possessed of the extreme facility with 
which the Indians find their way through the deepest and most extensive 
forests, we did nut entertain a doubt of their having rejoined their coun- 
trymen in safety. 

Our route from Cincinnati lay through the same dull region we had tra- 
versed the preceding autumn ; but with feelings far different from those we 
then experienced, did we now measure back our steps. The season too 
was changed, and instead of chill damps and penetrating rains, over the 
face of nature was spread the genial warmth of summer. It was the middle 
of July ; and though the ardent rays of a burning sun threw their oppressive 
lustre on our heads, while traversing the more open parts of the country, 
we much more frequently found sheltér in thick and extensive woods, where 
a solitary, winding, and imperfect waggon-road alone marked the progress 
of civilization. Each moment of our journey brought us nearer to the more 
fortunate companions of our toils, and the termination of our anxieties ; and 
with this heart-cheering perspective we reconciled ourselves to the priva- 
tions we were again compelled to endure along this inhospitable road. A 
detachment of American infantry escorted the men, and with the officers 
we were on more friendly terms than at any other previous period, nor did 
our mutual good understanding suffer the slightest interruption to the end. 
Among themselves, however, the spirit of discord had been let loose, and we 
witnessed an exhibition of physical strength soon after our journey com- 
menced, against which as men our hearts recoiled, and for which as British 
officers we were wholly at a loss to account. A quarrel had arisen shortly 
after our departure from Cincinnati between Doctor Baldwin and Lieute- 
nant Edmondson, both of the same regiment, and attached to the escorting 
party, which terminated in a challenge from the former. Edmondson, from 
some particular motive, refused to accept it, and Baldwin, even on the route, 
caused placards of the affair to be printed and posted in one of the towns at 
which we stopped for the evening. Edmondson, who had been clearly stigma- 
tized with the name of ‘ coward,’ received the account of this proceeding with 
apparent calmness and indifference, and the Doctor evidently exulted in his 
victory. On the following morning while we were all seated at the break- 
fast-table, Edmondson whispered his adversary that he had something to 
communicate to him, and requested a private interview. Baldwin instantly 
arose and followed to a considerable distance from the inn. The heat of the 
weather was oppressive, and he had thrown off both coat and waistcoat on 
sitting down to breakfast, neither of which he resumed on retiring. After 
having gained a retired spot, Edmondson, who had hitherto preserved an 
unbroken silence, suddenly stopped and sternly desired his now alarmed ene- 
my to take off his shirt. This the other refused ; and Edmondson, who was a 
very powerful and active young man, caught him by the collar of this slight 
garment, and exhibiting a strong cow-hide, which he drew from within the 
sleeve of his coat, proceeded to use it in a cruel manner. In vain did Bald- 
win, whose person was weak and diminutive, make the most desperate efforts 
to escape the grasp of his antagonist, or with intreaties for mercy seek to 
disarm the vengeance of his oppressor. The strokes fell without intermis- 
sion on his back and shoulders ; and when several of our party, alarmed at 
their long absence and apprehending some serious termination of their con- 
ference, moved in the direction they had taken, they beheld the unfortu- 
nate Baldwin writhing beneath the lash and uttering prayers for delivery, 
intermingled with imprecations, which were utterly disregarded by Edmond- 
son, whose heart was steeled against pity, and whose cool, collected coun- 
tenance contrasted singularly with the agitation and despair visible on that 
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of his victim. As the intruders approached, he ceased; but not until the 
unhappy Baldwin had been fearfully lacerated. Filled with rage and humi- 
liation at this treatment, the sufferer was no sooner released, than he swore 
that Edmondson’s life should pay the forfeit of his temerity ; and so well did 
the latter believe in an attempt at the fulfilment of this threat, that during 
the remainder of the journey he never retired to repose in his tent without 
placing his loaded pistols at his side, and using every other precaution to 
guard against surprise. How the affair subsequently terminated, we had 
no opportunity of knowing ; but during the period that we continued with 
them, the rankling hatred of these officers was indulged in secret, and 
manifested in no other way than by looks that would have murdered if they 
could, whenever they came in contact with each other. 

Towards the close of August we again arrived at Sandusky, and during 
nearly the whole of the succeeding month, were compelled to remain en- 
camped on the small marshy plain extending from the base of the hill on 
which that fort is situated to the edge of the river from which it derives its 
name. Owing to the unjustifiable neglect of those to whom that office was 
entrusted, not a boat was in readiness for our transportation across the lake, 
and we beheld this new and unlooked-for evil with dismay. The finishing 
stroke was put to our calamities by the introduction of intermittent fever 
into the camp, a malady which necessarily arose from constant exposure to 
heavy fogs and noxious exhalations from the stagnant waters around us. 
Few of the officers escaped this cruel and distressing scourge, and nearly 
one-half of the men were attacked by it. With the view of having the 
former more immediately at hand, the medical officers in the fort caused 
them to be conducted to a small building contiguous to one of the gates, 
which had been previously used as a stable, and admitted the air and rain on 
every side. A handful of hay covered with a blanket composed our couch ; 
and here in a state of inexpressible misery did we languish beneath the 
effects of accumulating privation and disease. Nourishing or refreshing 
aliments we were utterly unable to obtain, and the absence of necessary 
medicaments was severely felt. Either from ignorance or indolence,—but 
we were given to presume the former,—the medical officers, while they pre- 
scribed bleeding, would not perform that office themselves, but entrusted it 
to a drummer of the garrison, who certainly, to his credit be it said, opened 
our veins with admirable dexterity. ‘This operation being performed on the 
arm of each patient, half a pint of raw whisky was given us to drink. If 
this potation was administered with an idea of burning the disease out, the 
effect did not answer the intention, for our stomachs were long inflamed in 
consequence of this draught, and the fever raged with unceasing violence. 
Heartily sick of our present abode, we begged to be removed to the tents 
we had lately occupied. This request was accorded ; but here we were 
visited by another severe inconvenience. The neighbourhood of Sandusky 
abounded in wolves, and our ears were nightly assailed with their dismal 
howlings. The noise generally commenced from one pack at no great dis- 
tance from the fort, and was repeated by several others in succession, and 
from opposite situations, until the whole extent of surrounding woods ap- 
peared to be alive with them. There was something fearfully grand in this 
association of wild sounds, particularly when the night was far advanced, 
and the encampment hushed into silence and repose, and but for the danger 
actually apprehended, we should have been disposed to find amusement in 
their discordant yellings; but these bold animals came frequently down 
from the adjacent hills, and by the pale light of the dying embers, we 
could distinctly see and hear them crunching the bones and fragments re- 
maining from our meals. At our repeated solicitations, however, fire-arms 
were accorded us; and though we made no actual use of them, they in- 
spired us with a feeling of greater confidence and security. Yet were we 
not even then entirely free from alarm, especially as our tents were detached 
and at some distance from each other; and more than one sleepless night 
did we pass with our fingers on the triggers of the muskets and momentarily 
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expecting to be attacked by these ravenous prowlers, against whose fury we 
invariably took the precaution to secure the entrance to our tents in every 
possible manner. . 

Our situation was now become truly pitiable, and some of the officers were 
compelled to part with their scanty wardrobe in order to procure the com- 
mon necessaries of life from the few miserable settlers who had taken up 
their abode in the neighbourhood of that fort, which they partially supplied 
with milk and vegetables. The former article was that in most requisition 
with the invalids, and, in addition to the wild fruits which we ate with 
avidity, contributed not a little to the increase of our malady. At length 
when nearly worn down by vain expectation and undermining fever, a soli- 
tary boat was seen slowly emerging from one of the angles formed by the 
windings of the narrow and unhealthy river, and in this we were embarked 
for Cleveland, a small harbour on the American shore opposite to Long Point 
in Canada, where we were to be finally delivered up. During this coasting 
voyage we were assailed by a tempest, which upset our boat ; but as we had 
fortunately kept close to the land, the accident occurred in water not be- 
yond our depth, and we easily sueceeded in righting and dragging the vessel 
to the shore. Every article of clothing was, however, completely wet through, 
and no habitation being near, we were compelled to throw ourselves for the 
night on the damp beach, covered with blankets still dripping with recent 
wet, and suffering the extremes of cold and heat as the various stages of our 
disease were developed. It required more than ordinary constitutions to 
resist these attacks, and one officer (Lieutenant Jones, of the 41st) subse- 
quently perished. Our provisions had been utterly destroyed by the water, 
and our only dependence was on the scanty pittance obtained from the im- 
poverished inhabitants along the coast. A few potatoes and a small quantity 
of rancid butter were all that could be procured by the American officer 
escorting us, and these we devoured with all the keenness and rapacity of 
famished wolves ; yet was our hunger never wholly appeased. At length 
the harbour of Cleveland appeared in sight, and we were now landed on the 
beach, where several of the officers imprudently ate large quantities of 
peaches which grew uninclosed and in abundance around. The accession 
of fever produced in consequence was great, and the night was passed in 
the ravings of a delirium amounting to madness. On the following morning 
we were re-embarked in a small vessel lying in the harbour ; and leaving 
Lieutenant Watson behind to await the arrival, and superintend the trans- 
portation of the men, who were advancing by land, we again set sail. Long 
Point, the place of our destination, was soon gained ; but with what altered 
feelings did we now behold that soil which one short month before would 
have been hailed with rapturous exultation! Disease had worn away our 
persons, and our minds were deeply tinged with that morbid melancholy 
which is a characteristic feature in the complaint. Existence itself had 
nearly lost its value with its charms; and in our then tone of feeling liberty 
or captivity were situations of indifference. It had rained without inter- 
mission during the passage ; and on the vessel being brought to anchor, we 
were summoned from the small filthy cabin, into which we had been thrown, 
to the boats waiting for our reception. In a few minutes we were landed, 
exhibiting to those by whom we were received on the beach the most dis- 
tressing images of poverty, disease, exhaustion, and discontent. We arrived 
in Canada on the 4th of October, 1814, making just one year from the date 
of our captivity. 

A word in conclusion, of our complaint. The ague we had contracted was 
of the most tormenting and dangerous description. Several of the officers 
continued to be afflicted with it for five successive months ; and during that 
period not one day of respite was experienced. The cold fit generally com- 
menced about four o’clock in the afternoon, and was preceded by excessive 
hunger, which it did not afford time to appease. It continued with dreadful 
shiverings, accompanied by distortions of the features, until seven, at which 
hour fever and delirium resumed their empire, raging with intolerable vio- 
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lence, and causing the sufferer frequently to start in agony from his burning 
couch and rush into the open air. This usually Jasted longer than the cold fit, 
and was succeeded by a languor and torpor of the senses amounting almost to 
imbecility. Arsenic was copiously administered to several, yet without effect ; 
but large quantities of strong Peruvian bark infused in Port wine proved an 
efficient remedy. The evil stopped not here. The disease was accompanied 
by dysentery, and ended with many in an affection of the spleen. The sue- 
ceeding winter being also extremely severe, greatly retarded our conva- 
lescence ; and for months after our liberation we dragged on a joyless, 
cheerless existence, equally insensible to the attentions of our friends and 
to the amusements by which we were everywhere surrounded while in win- 
ter quarters, and in which our more fortunate companions, who had pre- 
ceded us from Frankfort, indulged. At length Spring with her smiling and 
invigorating attributes arrived to dissipate the remnants of disease, and 
restore us that cheerfulness, of which we had long been deprived ; and 
when, after the cessation of hostilities between England and America, a 
great proportion of the Canadian troops received the order for embark- 
ation to join the English army in Flanders, we were once more enabled 
to prepare for fresh toils, and enter with renewed ardour on the duties of our 
profession. 


LOVE’S VICTIM.* 


Sue left her own warm home 
To tempt the frozen waste, 
What time the traveller fear’d to roam, 
And hunter shunn’d the blast, 
Love pour’d his strength into her soul— 
Could peril e’er his power control ! 


She left her own warm home, 
When stone, and herb, and tree, 
And all beneath heaven’s lurid dome 
By wintry majesty, 
In his stern age, were clad with snow, 
And human hearts beat chill and slow. 


It was a fearful hour 
For one so young and fair : 
The woods had not one sheltering bower, 
The earth was trackless there, 
The very boughs in silver slept, 
As the sea-foam had o’er them swept. 
Snow after snow came down, 
The sky look’d fix’d in ice ; 
She deem’d amid the season’s power, 
Her love would all suffice 
To keep the source of being warm, 
And mock the terrors of the storm. 





* A few miles below the Notch of the White Mountains in the Valley of Saco, is 
a little rise of land called ** Nancy’s Hill.” It was formerly thickly covered with 
trees, a cluster of which remains to mark the spot. In 1773, at Dartmouth, Jef- 
ferson co. U.S. lived Nancy of respectable connexions. She was engaged to be 
married. Her lover had set out for Lancaster. She would follow him in the 
depth of winter, and on foot. There was not a house for thirty miles, and the 
way through the wild woods a footpath only. She persisted in her design, and 
wrapping herself in her long cloak, proceeded on her way. Snow and frost took 
place for several weeks, when some persons passing her route reached the hill at 
night. On lighting their fires, an unearthly figure stood before them beneath the 
bending branches, wrapped in a robe of ice. It was the lifeless form of Nancy. 
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Love was her world of life, : 
She thought but of her heart, 

And knowing that the winter's strife 
Could not its hope dispart, 

She dream’d not that its home of clay 

Might yield before the tempest’s sway— 


Or judged that passion’s power— 
Passion so strong and pure, ; 
Might mock the snow-flake’s wildering shower, 
Proud that it could endure, 
As woman oft in times before 
Had peril borne as much or more. 


She went—dawn past o’er dawn, 
None saw her face again, 
The eyes she should have gazed upon, 
Look’d for her face in vain— 
The ear to which her voice was song, 
Her voice had sought—how vainly long! 





There is in Saco’s vale 
A gently swelling hill, 
Shadows have wrapt it like a veil 
From trees that mark it still, 
Around, the mountains towering blue 
Look on that spot of saddest hue. 


"Twas by that little hill, t 
At the dark noon of night, . | 

Close by a frozen snow-hid rill, R 
Where branches close unite 

Even in winter’s leafless time, 

The skeletons of summer’s prime— 


That flash’d the traveller’s flame 
On tree and precipice, 
And show’d a fair unearthly frame 


In robes of glittering ice, o 
With head against a trunk inclined, f 


Like a dream-spirit of the mind. 


"Twas that love-wander’d maid, death-pale, 
Her very heart’s blood froze, 

Love’s Niobe in her own vale, 
Now reckless of all woes— 

Love's victim fair, and true, and meet, 

As she of the famed Paraclete. 


The mountains round shall tell a] 
Her tale to travellers long, a 
The little vale of Saco swell 
The western poet’s song, 
And * Nancy’s Hill” in loftier rhymes 
Be sung through unborn realms and times. 
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THE STUART PAPERS.—NO. I. 


It is a very remarkable circumstance, that ten years have now clapsed 
since the discovery of one of the most important collections of State 
Papers connected with the most interesting portion of our history, and 
the public are stillin unpardonable ignorance of their most valuable con- 
tents.* Whether the inquisitorial severity with which they were at first 
seized, and have since been concealed in the Lethe of the Royal Library, 
from public, or at least popular inspection, be a state measure of ex- 
pediency, | am so poor a politician, or so philosophical a one, as neither 
to inquire nor care; but it is surely in some manner to defraud the 
British nation of a portion of their title-deeds, and to rob posterity of 
their unquestionable rights, thus to bury a second time in thick ob- 
struction records, which, in an especial manner, unlocked the minutest 
mysteries of history, and introduced us to a sort of cabinet acquaintance 
with the personages who sustained the chief characters of our eventful 
drama for a hundred and fifty years. Passion still lives under the 
smoothest surface of court panegyric; and the historian of that period 
feels still beneath his head, as he journeys on over ‘ the burning marl” 
of our Revolution, those occasional bursts of smoke and flame amongst 
the expiring embers, to which the chronicler of all civil feuds must more 
or less be exposed. The slightest gleam which can bring things to our 
political view divested of the confusing circumstances of prejudice and 
passion, is a great gain: it is worth time, and labour, and pain, and 
disappointment, and obloquy ; and no efforts are better expended, or 
more noble sacrifices offered to the good of a free community, than thus 
turning the eye of the political inquirer tothe true side of the tapestry, 
and leading him, “ intus et in cute,” to the reality of history through 
all the flattering semblances of its exterior. If history does not this, it 
does nothing; it is little better than a strenuous idleness, an ingenious 
repetition of the Sisyphean punishments of Tartarus—a long discourse 
in the style of a reception speech of the Academy—the writer exclaims 
to his subject, “ merci grand merci ;” and his subject would be well 
authorized to answer his panegyrist, “il n’y a pas de quoi.” 

No one is a hero before his valet de chambre; and kings are the 
property of posterity. It is natural, then, we should feel anxious to 
catch all those individualities which belong to the unsophisticated 
monarch, when disrobed of the brocade and tinsel of royalty. French 
history, perhaps, has this advantage over ours, that it much more pro- 
fusely abounds in every description of autobiography, from the first 
minister to the last mistress; and materials from every hand, and 
worked up in every fashion, are always ready for the compiler. ‘The 
same traits, even to the same eyes, will considerably vary according to 
the point of view; and it is from the comparision of these front and 
profile likenesses that we gradually feel our way to some clear con- 
ception of the whole man. In despotic courts, more than in others, 
these records are of importance, and are collected accordingly with 
corresponding care. The interior wheels and their unseen movements 
are a very curious study for a state mechanist, and are to the people, 
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who are subject to them, certain approximated data, by which they 
may reasonably conjecture as to the regularity or eccentricity of the 
orbit in which they chance to move. In a free government the sove- 
reign, as the species generally go, bears much the same relation in point 
of real power to the rest of the state, that the crown does to the sove- 
reign who wears it: it is rather the decoration and dignity of the em- 
pire, the crowning capital of the commonweal, the emblem, and bond of 
the converging interests of the entire community. An oligarchy in 
such a mitigated form of monarchy either governs by the monarch, or 
in despite of the monarch; and if the oligarchy be also an aristocracy 
either of wealth, birth, or talent, though the latter is rather an exten- 
sion of the term, the government machine will proceed in the same 
progressive and uniform tenor without bound, but also without ob- 
stacle, for many successive reigns. In such cases there is little to 
learn from one man’s history, and it is too voluminous a task to write or 
study all. 

The history of the Stuarts is just that eventful period in the exist- 
ence of our government, that the transition from youth to manhood is 
observed to be in the history of man. It is varied both in dramatic 
incident and moral instruction beyond any other of this, or any pre- 
ceding time. Its lesson, whilst applicable and perplexing enough to 
all despots, is particularly home and English. It broke up the dor- 
mant elements of our English nature, and cast them forth tumultuously 
to the surface. It gave us a clear and intelligible right to our inhe- 
ritance, made liberty not a word of the schools, but the thought and 
theme of the ploughman and peasant, and unrolled the English charter 
to the whole English nation, instead of confining its explication and pri- 
vileges to the Halls and study of the learned and noble few. But these 
wonders were not achieved by a miracle, no more than any of the other 
yreat moral or physical phenomena around us: the cause was linked 
with the effect through a long and regular chain; and it was by many 
apparent contradictions and oppositions that we arrived, through the 
conflicting portions of the system, to its perfection, and from the dark- 
ness with which we had been encompassed, emerged into absolute and 
certain day. It is not to be concealed, that the history of the Revo- 
lution embraces every anomaly and diversity in character, opinion, and 
conduct. ‘The same men are often found on every side, and the same 
side often exhibits, on the extinction of some immediate and common 
danger, the most deadly and unnatural foes. National faith stands 
scarcely higher than individual ; and whether it be the Puritan, Roy- 
alist, or Freethinker, they all play at the same game with the same 
common reference to self. Men seem the creations and slaves of mere 
circumstance, and bubble up from the troubled bottom, cohere, and 
dissolve, under the blow or stir of the moment, as if they were acci- 
dental combinations of mere matter, gathered, or scattered by some re- 
sistless stream. To seek, in such an abandonment of all the ordinary 
standards of right or wrong, for a principle or an end is, perhaps, too 
much like the search for the needle in a bundle of straw. ‘The late Revo- 
lution in France, which was the enactment of the same drama on a more 
terribly extensive stage, and with a still greater cast and venture on the 
die, exhibits precisely similar views of human hopes and happiness. The 
English Revolution, like the French, has its dictionary of Girouettes; like 
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the French also we have our sudden and perfect profligacy, our auda- 
cious cant, our tinkling patriotism, our cheap metal virtue, we have 
our gods and idols of all complexions and statures; and few historians 
there are even of the present day who can take up their pen without 
having first sworn themselves to some of these many faiths with a fana- 
ticism not at all different from the predetermination of the Napoleonist 
or Bourbonist of our own days. If in their instance it be of value to 
have in our hands such correctives as the works of Fouché, Segur, 
and Napoleon himself, even upon points the progress and influence of 
which we have marked with our own eyes, how much more essential 
and interesting it must be to possess such antidotes as a journal by each 
of the Stuart family, on events which have long since evaded the prosing 
grasp of philosophical history, and had nearly sunk into irrecoverable 
night. Such aid is in existence, but its application is still uncertain : 
the public curiosity has indeed of late been directed to portions, and 
fragments of these chamber anecdotes of our constitution: the Pepys 
Memoirs are a good specimen of the court gossip of the day, and form 
a curious antithesis to the sparkle and spirit of the epigrammatic Gram- 
mont; but, though royal authors are not more marvellous as authors", 
than they generally seem to have been as sovereigns, there issome differ- 
ence in reading a man’s own heart in his cwn confessions, and the opi- 
nions of others, at a distance, upon what such men are likely to feel or 
say. The Stuart papers fully supply this desideratum, and there is as 
much difference between their portraitures, and those of their copyists, 
as between the substance and colour of the real man, and the empty 
shadow which accompanies him, 

In the year 1817 the public, or, more correctly speaking, the English 
public at Rome, were much excited by the report of a very singular 
discovery. The largest and the most interesting collection of papers 
relating to the Stuart family, probably existing, was suddenly recover- 
ed. ‘The circumstances connected with the discovery are curious. 
Doctor W—, whose residence on the Continent for many years had 
been unceasingly devoted to every species of research which could tend 
to throw light on the antiquities of his country and the history of her 
Kings, had in the Scotch college at Paris, after much patient investiga- 
tion, arrived at the knowledge of some Gaelic MSS. and, what may be 
perhaps deemed of more consequence, of several papers relating to the 
dethroned family. ‘The Gaelic MSS., it was imagined, would throw 
some light on the quarrel de lana caprina of the Ossian ‘ remains,” a 
name which, as it has been given to the Iliad and Odyssey, cannot be 
considered as an insult to the claims of the Irish or Scottish phantom 
which has been conjured up under the name of Ossian: but the Jour- 
nals, &c., though they added little to his actual information, and com- 
municated few facts not hitherto before the public, had at least the 
merit of placing the end of the clue in his hand, and hinting first the 
probability of a more productive inquiry elsewhere. It occurred to 
him that after the demise of James II. as the majority of the family 
habitually resided at Rome, much the greater number of interesting 
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* Louis XVIIL. is, I believe, the last, but | am afraid the least also, on the cata- 
logue. No one can read his Tour without envying him his thoughtlessness and his 
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documents ought still to be discoverable in that city, and, whatever 
facilities might originally have existed, they must have been increased 
considerably, and indeed enhanced by the late extinction of the direct 
line in the person of the Cardinal de York.* His journey to Rome, 
and the results of his perseverance, fully justified these conjectures. 
There was nothing in Doctor W—’s appearance or manner, nothing in 
the circumstances of his long absence from his country, which could 
offer motives of encouragement ; no man carried less before him, as tar 
as externals were in question, that letter of recommendation to which 
the most uncourteous are compelled to yield. He was in bad odour 
with his own government, and consequently with every thing legiti- 
mate and subservient on the Continent, and one of the worst caleu- 
lated individuals that Providence could have selected, if not for a dis- 
covery, at least for its preservation. Doctor W— was known to few 
of his countrymen at Rome; and as well as I recollect, they were ex- 
clusively Scotch, but his acquaintance amongst the natives was exten- 
sive and useful. He had been engaged in some cotton speculations in 
the Campagna, which had altogether failed, more, I believe, from want 
of funds and public spirit, than from any error in the project or its 
execution. The soil was favourable, the climate favourable, and the 
specimen I saw scarcely inferior to the Asiatic. But whatever may 
have been the causes, the results were salutary, and productive at least 
of this advantage, that it served to introduce him to the “ mezzo ceto” 
circles of the Capital. A Mercante di Campagna is a personage in no 
wise inferior to a iawyer, and Doctor W. knew how to preserve his 
importance amongst his competitors. The information which he gained 
here, was a new source of encouragement. After much sagacious and 
persevering inquiry and occasional but partial disappointments, he at 
Jast chanced in a happy hour on the great object of all his labours. 
He was informed in rather a circuitous manner, that a considerable 
portion of the late Cardinal de York’s effects lay still in the hands of 
the executors, but could not at first ascertain whether they compre- 
hended any large masses of his papers. Enough, however, had been 
detected to lead him much farther: he seized the hint, profited by it, 
and in a few weeks satisfactorily assured himself that the papers were, 
as he suspected, included, and were at that very moment at Rome. He 
lost no time in addressing himself to the proper quarter, but Monsig- 
nor was out of town, (the acting executor of the Cardinal,) and it 








* His Royal Highness the Cardinal de York, or as he was sometimes called 
** Your Majesty,” reposes in the snbterraneous church of St. Peter, under a plain 
sarcophagus, which bears the name of Hen. 1X. No one will dispute the title of a 
few handfuls of dust, but it is worth observing that something very similar re- 
appears on the monument in St. Peter’s itself. This is consistent in a Romau : 
legitimacy, like the priesthood, is indelible, and cannot be rubbed out by misfor- 
tune or wrong. The sketch in Forsyth is interesting and delicate, though rather 
Jacobite and Scotch. I met many persons who retained recollections of him at 
Rome, but none of these recollections are worth noticing. He seems to have 
rendered himself more remarkable by petty peculiarities, than any great quality of 
heart or head. He was supposed to be the quickest driver for a cardinal of the 
whole college, and sometimes came in from Frascati (his bishopric and habitual 
residence), a distance of about fourteen miles, in an hour and a quarter. This 
was thought in the first instance marvellous, and in the next indecorous. The 
only honours he retained were his titles great and little, and the privilege of 
mounting the Vatican in a sedan-chair. 
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was very doubtful whether his agent, the Abbate Lupi, was sufficiently 
authorized or empowered to dispose of them in his absence; the Abbate 
Lupi, less scrupulous, or more ignorant than persons in situations of 
such high trust, smiled at the communication, and conducted the Doc- 
tor without delay to the premises where these Cartacci, or Paper- 
rubbish, as he termed them, were still lying in confusion. It was a 
dark and dreary garret or gallery, at the topofthe house. The Abbate 
pushed back a crazy door, and showed them heaped up, in large lots, 
in various parts of the chamber. The garret was crumbling, the wind 
and rain entered ad libitum through tae broken tiles, the rats prowled and 
plundered at full discretion, like the followers of Omar, and had now 
lived tor many years at free quarters on the spoils; but neither decay, 
nor the seasons and their ravages, nor the rats and their incursions, nor 
the appearance of daily loss, were suilicient to rouse the habitual indo- 
lence of the administrators to the least effort for the preservation of the 
remainder. ‘There was a sufficient quantity, however, left to surpass 
the most ardent anticipations of the Doctor: he gazed in silence and 
astonishment; it was a moment of true and unalloyed delight—an in- 
stant which, in the estimate of the enthusiast, will outbalance the 
sufferings of months and years, like the ‘*‘ Land! land!” of Columbus, 
or the eureka of Pythagoras. He hesitated, he doubted—he took up the 
paper that was nearest to him; his warmest wishes were realized; it 
was an autograph of James II. A glance over the rest was sufficient ; 
it was with difficulty he could suppress the feeling >f exultation which 
shivered and fled over his whole frame. After a.. affected question or 
two, the Abbate accepted his proposal, and very near five hundred 
thousand documents, of unquestionable authenticity and of the first 
historic importance and authority, were knocked down to him for not 
more than 300 Roman crowns. Dr. W. still meditated, paused, ap- 
peared reluctant, inquired for the letter of attorney, examined it, and 
finding all in order, and powers as he imagined sufliciently full, the 
arrangement in a few moments was completed. ‘l'wo carts were 
brought to the door, the papers were thrown into them confusedly, 
and so little did the Abbate value their utility, that on two or three 
packets falling into the street, they undoubtedly would have lain there 
with other rubbish, had not the Doctor immediately hastened to take 
them up and carried them himself to his lodgings. 

The prize was now won, and a collection perhaps unrivalled in 
Europe, an El Dorado of imaginary wealth and glory, was safely 
lodged in the precincts of his own apartment. Joy is talkative, and 
for once the Doctor altogether forgot his caution, and in the dangerous 
moment of a first triumph, rushed to his countrymen and proclaimed 
his veni, vidi, vici to their envy and astonishment. They were in- 
vited to inspect them. Rome, the capital of a considerable state, is 
still a provincial town, and events of this kind hardly require news- 
papers. In a few days the news of all the poets and barbers was the 
singular good fortune of the Doctor. What it was no one knew, ex- 
cept the Duchess of D Her drawing-room was not only the 





rendezvous of every stranger, and particularly of every Englishman at 
Rome, but, what ought to have been considered as of infinitely more 
moment and indeed danger, was a sort of antichamber to the Vatican. 
Her acquaintance with the Cardinal Secretary intimately connected her 
with the Papal government; and during her life and his administration, 
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the English might almost be said to be, in the language of the modern 
city, the assistants of the pontifical throne. ‘The Duchess requested a 
cabinet peep. ‘The Doctor expostulated ;—he ought to have done so, 
but on the contrary he was gratified by the compliment, and a little 
conversazione packet was made up with expedition for her next even- 
ing party. ‘The Doctor had time to judge of his acquisition, and made 
a judicious selection, but so unfortunately inviting, that his noble pa- 
troness could with difficulty confine to her own breast the sentiments 
she felt of surprise and admiration. Besides, it would be selfish to con- 
ceal the gratification from her friends ; the papers were of course in a 
few days to start for England. Who could tell when they were likely 
to be out ? Then there was an enjoyment, not likely to be resisted bya 
duchess and a protectress, of all that was literary at Rome, in tumbling 

8 ‘ ’ ° ‘ 5 
over an original MS.—and such a MS.—and reading and judging the 
important work, before it was even dreamt of by the rest of the world. 
She had been favoured, and could not be blamed for extending, like 
the Doctor, the favour to others. She had two or three very dear 
friends, and she could not reflect without pain on what they might say, 
and with so much justice, should they discover some days after- 
wards, that she had been in possession of such a treasure, though for 
a few hours, without kindly participating her pleasures with her ac- 
quaintances. 

‘These reasons, cogent at any time, were altogether invincible under 
the circumstances of the case. ‘ihe Duchess had many friends, but 
the most intimate of these many was the Cardinal Secretary. The prac- 
tised eye of that statesman could not be so easily seduced. He was 
one of the chief invited of the evening, and as usual appeared amongst 
the earliest of the guests. ‘The papers were on the table on his entry ; 
they became the chief, the first, and soon the only topic of conversa- 
tion. They were examined ; the Cardinal read, folded them up, and 
was silent; but ere daylight the next morning a guard of the Pope's 
carabiniers attacked Dr. W—’s apartment, which was not the castle 
of an Englishman, and very important papers were irrecoverably lost 
to him, and perhaps to the public for ever. 

‘The next morning, all the valets de place in Rome knew, and took 
eare to inform their masters, that during the night the Abbate Lupi 
had been arrested, and lay actually in prison for a gross violation of 
his trust ; but it was not understood till much later in the day, that the 
moment the Cardinal had left the apartments of the Duchess, orders 
had been also given to have the papers immediately put under the seal 
and wardship of the State. The Doctor was consequently awakened, 
as we have seen, rather earlier than usual, in the most unceremonious 
manner imaginable, and requested in rather a peremptory manner to 
point out the treasury room. ‘Tortures were not used, but threats 
were. The sanctuary was easily discovered ; the inviolable seal was 
fixed on the door; and a guard put over the house, during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The arrest of the Abbate was followed up by a measure of more 
rigour, and of far greater importance. The contract itself was annull- 
ed on the ground of incompetence in the seller—the three hundred 
crowns were ordered to be paid back, and Dr. W. permitted to appeal, 
and satisfy himself with civil answers as well as he could, and with what 
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every Jurisconsult of the Curia Innocenziana had decided, or would 
decide if called upon by the secretary, to be the ancient and existing 
law of Rome. 

The Doctor made, through himself and others, the ordinary applica- 
tions, each of which were received and answered in the ordinary man- 
ner.. This was encouraging, and he vented his indignation amongst his 
acquaintances, and, when the access and struggle were over, lay like 
Gulliver, fatigued on his back. 

In the mean time, a vessel arrived from England at Civita Vecchia, 
and a boat’s crew a little after from Fiumicino at Rome. ‘The papers 
were released and embarked. ‘The Doctor expostulated, and the 
Cardinal Secretary received him with his usual urbanity. His visit was 
quite as satisfactory as any of the preceding, and as conclusive as such 
visits generally are at Rome. ‘The Cardinal heard every thing with the 
most dignified composure, and simply replied, that any application to 
him personally was now unavailing, and that he could not do better 
than apply to the King of England, in whose hands the papers in ques- 
tion would probably be found in the course of another month. 

The Doctor bowed and took the advice,—but, in leaving the room, 
it occurred to him that he might not meet a more favourable reception 
in Downing-street than.at the Vatican. A friend at that time resident 
at Rome proposed to act as his representative to the minister, and 
acquitted himself’ in the sequel with a fidelity as rare amongst ambas- 
sadors as attorneys. 

I never heard any thing decisive of the result of this interview ;—but 
I have no doubt the Cardinal was in the right. No inquiries at all 
disquieting were made or questions asked of the Keeper of the King’s 
conscience, on the adjudication of the Court of Rome. The King of 
England, in right of his Stuart blood, keeps and will leave to his de- 
scendants probably, the care of publishing all the Stuart MSS. 

But in the momentous interval between the discovery of the papers, 
and their voyage to England, more eyes than those of an English Duch- 
ess and a Cardinal Secretary of State contrived to glance over the 
treasure. For a day or two they were exposed to the inspection of the 
privileged few, at the head of whom was the late Professor Playfair, 
Lord S$ , Lord of Session, &c.: to one of these favoured indivi- 
duals I am indebted for most of the particulars which follow. 

On entering the chamber where they were arranged, which was a 
small room, on the first floor, of a small apartment in a secondary quar- 
ter of Rome, he found the walls to a great height literally covered 
with piles of paper of every size and quality. ‘They were packed so 
close, had been so long unopened, and had so much suffered from the 
humidity, that each packet was found to contain, on examination, a 
very much larger quantity than had at first been expected. They were 
arranged in the most perfect order, and classed according to the age, 
country, or writer. Several were autographs, and copies, where they ex- 
isted, were in the best preservation, and generally under the eye, and by 
the order of the first authority. The series commenced about the period 
of the King’s arrival in France, and were continued down, with scarcely 
any interruption or hiatus to the demise of the last direct heir, the Car- 
dinal de York. ‘They embraced not only every document connected 
with political matters, but entered into the most minute details on the 
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domestic and personal affairs of the illustrious individuals, to whom 
they related, and threw a very singular light on transactions which 
have been long concealed or viewed under very partial bearings by the 
British public. Not only the private and confidential correspondence 
between the different members of the Royal Family, but references to 
the most trivial circumstances connected with the interior of the royal 
household, and various other matters of similar interest, were everywhere 
observable. ‘he revenues, the expenditure, were regularly noted; a 
large volume or ledger almost completely filled with items of this kind, 
gave no bad scale of the gradation or diminution of expense, calculated 
on country, time, and situation, and therefore a very fair estimate of their 
means under the successive fortunes to which they had been exposed. 
But by far the most interesting documents of the collection referred to 
the important political transactions of that memorableepoch. James II. 
occupies a considerable, and, indeed, a principal portion of this inte- 
rest. His letters to his son, written and corrected in his own hand, 
give a yery flattering portrait, and perhaps a very authentic one, of 
his character in almost all his domestic relations, without much claim, 
but also without much pretension, to style—the sin of that age, and not 
less of the succeeding: they are not without a certain tinge of the 
elegance of manner, which, though by no means his apanage, had more 
or less been contracted in those dissolute circles which had inspired 
Hamilton. But there were other qualities with which they abounded, 
of much higher value and importance, greater depth of feeling than 
what usually exists in courts, paternal affection in all the bitterness of 
an unrequited fondness, and a settled and unavailing despair (he died, 
indeed, of a lethargy,) of the future destinies of his house, grounded 
on the frail support he could anticipate from the depraved habits of 
his son, ‘The reproaches addressed to him are frequent, and fraught 
with the overflowing waters of fatherly disappointment ; the broudion, 
or rough dratt of the letter, which was sometimes preserved, was often 
blotted, and the wavering and agitation of his mind betrayed itseli 
very visibly in his very hand. ‘The general view which they give is 
favourable, and presents a kindlier aspect of his character than what 
we are habituated to meet with in the generality of the Whig writers. 
But, in proportion as the father gains, the son loses. James the Third 
is not to be confounded with his father. But | have already trespassed 
sufliciently on the indulgence of the reader, and must reserve, for my 
next communication, the continuation of this review. 


THE TANNER—AN EPIGRAM. 


A Bermonpsey tanner would often engage 
In a long ¢éte-a-téte with his dame, 

While trotting to town in the Kennington stage, 
About giving their villa a name. 

A neighbour, thus hearing the skin-dresser talk, 
Stole out, half an hour after dark, 

Pick'd up in the roadway a fragment of chalk, 
And wrote on the palings—“ Hide Park !” 
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ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. III. 


Bonaparte.—The following dialogue, which I have heard related of 
Bonaparte when quite a boy, an age at which most youths think only of 
dress and gaiety, seems very characteristic both of his mind and manner 
in after years. One day going to a tailor’s he addressed the man of 
shears with the following pithy brevity :— 

** Des culottes, mon ami ?” 

**Oui, Monsieur! you do me great honour. I do not think there 
is a tailor in the town or faubourgs that will suit you better than my- 
self. I have made for the Count de , for the Marshal de * * *, 
and for the most illustrious Effendi who lately visited us from Turkey. 
I had his custom (pratique). He required culoties of a vast and truly 
magnificent size; all the articles from my magazine fitted his excel- 
lency to a tittle; no one else could have managed as well, he declared 
they were superb, grand * 

“Eh, bien! je vois que vous ¢étes le roi des tailleurs: mais des 
culottes, mon ami, & dix heures demain, et point de verbiage !” 

“ Monsieur will allow me to take his measure ?” 

** A la bonne heure:” 

** Very good, Monsieur! and of what stuff would Monsieur please 
to have them made, of what quality and * 

** Ne vous ai-je pas dit, point de verbiage? Des culottes, mon ami, 
demain a dix heures; et voila tout.” 

‘* Pardon me, Monsieur, but the colour ?” 

** Tenez, Monsieur. J’ai d’autres choses 2 faire que de m’occuper 
de mes culottes. Prenez la couleur, que vous avez donné A votre 
* pratique’ |’Effendi, ou une ¢toffe sans couleur, ou de toutes les cou- 
leurs; cela m’est parfaitement égal. Mais des culottes, 4 dix heures 
demain; pas un mot de plus; ou j’envoye chercher un autre tailleur 
qui a peutétre moins de ‘ pratique,’ mais certainement moins de ver- 
biage. Je ne suis pas né pour faire la guerre avec un aussi brave 
tailleur que toi sur les differentes modes des culottes. Bon jour! 
demain 4 dix heures.” 

This anecdote is on the authority of an officer who was a companion 
of his youth, and a witness of the surprise of the talkative tailor at the 
conduct of his customer. The man of the thimble did not dream 
there was a youth in France who could treat the important matter of 
the colour of a pair of inexpressibles with such, in his eyes, heretical 
indifference, or turn a deaf ear to the relation of his own professional 
achievements. I have used Bonaparte’s own words in the original 
language as they were told me. 

Parr.—Sitting one day with Parr, we were talking of principles and 
the strange perversion of some minds, that could reconcile to their be- 
lief almost any guide of human action rather than simple justice. 
‘* Fox,” said Parr, “always beat Pitt in argument by taking this 
ground. Pitt dwelt with eloquence upon the expediency, policy, ne- 
cessity of a measure, rarely on the justice, for it seldom suited him to 
do so. Paley fails here.”"—* Yet how many take his principle as 
their guide,” I observed. ‘ They had better take a purse,” replied 
the Doctor. 
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The Quaker Fox.—This individual, several years deceased, was a 
most remarkable man in his circle; a great natural genius which em- 
ployed itself upon trivial or not generally interesting matters. He de- 
served to have been known better than he was. The last years of his 
life he resided at Bristol. He was a great Persian scholar, and pub- 
lished some translations of the poets of that nation, which were well 
worthy perusal. He was self-taught, and had patience and perseve- 
rance for any thing. He was somewhat eccentric, but had the quick- 
est reasoning power, and consequently the greatest coolness, of any man 
of his day, who was able to reason. As an example of this I remem- 
ber that his house took fire in the night; it was situated near the sea; 
it was uninsured, and the flames spread so rapidly nothing could be 
saved. He saw the consequences instantly, made up his mind to 


them as rapidly, and ascending a hill at some distance in the rear of 


his dwelling, watched the picture and the reflection of the flames on 
the sea, admiring its beauties, as if it were a holiday bonfire. 
Suchet.—I was once in company with the Duke of Albufera. He 
was an agreeable man, with dark coarse hair, and a form the reverse 
of that which Byron held must appertain to genius. His stature was 
of the middle height. He did not strike the beholder as possessing the 
extraordinary talent he had in military affairs. ‘ You are going to the 
‘féte Dieu’ to-day, Marshal?” observed a gentleman who was of the 
company. ‘ No,” replied Suchet, “1 cannot make up my mind yet 
to change my profession.” He died very lately at Marseilles. 
Washington.—1 remember my father telling me he was introduced to 
Washington in 1790, by an American friend. A servant, well looking 
and well dressed, received the visitants at the door, and by him they 
were delivered over to an officer of the United States service, who usher- 
ed them into the drawing-room in which Mrs. Washington and several 
ladies were seated. ‘There was nothing remarkable in the person of the 
lady of the President ; she was matronly and kind, with perfect good 
breeding : she at once entered into easy conversation; asked how long 
he had been in America, how he liked the country, andsuch other fami- 
liar, but general questions. Ina few minutes the General entered the 
room. It was not necessary to announce his name; for his peculiar 
appearance, his firm forehead, Roman nose, and a projection of the 
lower jaw, his height and figure, could not be mistaken by any one who 
had seen a full-length picture of him, and yet no picture accurately 
resembled him in the minute traits of his person. His features, how- 
ever, were so marked by prominent characteristics, which appear in all 
likenesses of him, that a stranger could not be mistaken in the man. 
He was remarkably dignified in manner, and had an air of benignity 
over his features, which his visitant did not expect, being rather pre- 
pared for sternness of countenance. After an introduction by Mrs. 
Washington, without more form than common good manners pre- 
scribes, “‘ He requested me,” said my father, ‘‘to be seated; and 
taking a chair himself, entered at once into conversation. His manner 


was full of affability. He asked how I liked the country, the city of 


New York: talked of the infant institutions of America, and the ad- 


vantages she oflered by her mtercourse for benefiting other nations. 


He was grave in manner, but perfectly easy. His dress was of purple 
satin. ‘There was a commanding air in his appearance, which excited 
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respect, and forbade too great a freedom towards him, independently of 
that species of awe which is always felt in the moral influence of a 
great character. In every movement too there was a polite gracefulness 
equal to any met with in the most polished individuals of Europe, and 
his smile was extraordinarily attractive. It was observed to me, that 
there was an expression in Washington’s face that no painter had 
succeeded in taking. It struck me no man could be better formed 
for command. A stature of six feet, a robust but well-proportioned 
frame, calculated to sustain fatigue, without that heaviness which gene- 
rally attends great muscular strength, and abates active exertion, dis- 
playing bodily power of no mean standard. A light eye and full,— 
the very eye of genius and reflection, rather than of blind passionate 
impulse. His nose appeared thick; and, though it befitted his other 
features, was too coarsely and strongly formed to be the handsomest 
of its class. His mouth was like no other that 1 ever saw; the lips 
firm, and the under jaw seeming to grasp the upper with force, as if its 
muscles were in full action when he sat still. Neither with the General 
nor with Mrs. Washington was there the slightest restraint of ceremony. 
There was less of it than! ever recollect to have met with, where 
perfect good breeding and manners were at the same time observed. 
To many remarks Washington assented with a smile or inclination of 
the head, as if he were by nature sparing in his conversation; and I am 
inclined to think this was the case. An allusion was made to a serious 
fit of illness he had recently suffered ; but he took no notice of it. I 
could not help remarking, that America must have looked with anxiety 
to the termination of his indisposition. He made no reply to my com- 
pliment but by an inclination of the head. His bow at my taking 
leave I shall not forget; it was the last movement which | saw that 
illustrious character make as my eyes took their leave of him for ever, 
and it hangs a perfect picture upon my recollection. ‘The house of 
Washington was in the Broadway, and the street front was handsome. 
The drawing-room, in which I sat, was lofty and spacious ; but the 
furniture was not beyond that found in dwellings of opulent Americans 
in general, and might be called plain for its situation. The upper end 
of the room had glass doors, which opened upon a balcony command- 
ing an extensive view of the Hudson river, interspersed with islands, 
and the Jersey shore on the opposite side. A grandson and daughter 
resided constantly in the house with the General ; and a nephew of the 
General’s, married to a niece of Mrs. Washington, resided at Mount 
Vernon, the General’s family seat in Virginia, his residence, as Presi- 
dent, keeping him at the seat of government.” The levees held by 
Washington, as President, were generally crowded, and held on a 
Tuesday, between three and four o'clock. ‘The President stood and 
received the bow of the person presented, who retired to make way 
for another. At the drawing-rooms Mrs. Washington received the 
ladies, who curtsied and passed aside without exchanging a word. 
Tea and coffee, with refreshments of all kinds, were laid in one part of 
the rooms, and before the individuals of the company retired, each lady 
was a second time led up to the lady President, made her second silent 
obeisance and departed :—nothing could be more simple, yet it was 
enough. 

Duke of Orleans.—In 1789, Egalité, as he was called, visited Eng- 
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land, and in company with the English princes, partook in the gay 
scenes and amusements of the country. He returned home, delighted 
with the freedom enjoyed by all ranks here, and was ever alluding to 
it in conversation. He one day said to Count du Roure, who told me 
of it, ** What service is my wealth to me, what advantage is my rank ? 
In England the princes go about as they please, and partake in all 
public amusements, but here in France I cannot mount my horse and 
take a ride of a dozen miles, but I must send to the palace and ask 
leave, and often even to Versailles! I am sick of this restraint!” 

Orthodox Obsequiousness.—A clergyman, not long ago, was called 
upon by the bishop of his diocese, with whom he was well acquainted. 
On going away, the prelate discovered around the house a number of 
sporting dogs of all kinds, on which he said to the owner, who expected 
promotion in the church through his prelate’s influence, “ Mr. ; 
1 do not like sporting parsons—what a variety of dogs you have here !” 
The bishop’s back being turned, the parson went to his servant, and 
said, ‘ John, hang all these dogs, and when you see any of the bishop's 
servants, tell them what you have done !” 

Mr. Coleridge.—In conversation upon authors borrowing from each 
other, I observed to Mr. ———, that Mr. Coleridge could not be ac- 
cused of this in Christabel, for certainly the poem was original, 
whatever opinions might be held upon its merits. ‘ Nonsense,” he 
replied ; ‘the very ‘To whit to whoo,’ is borrowed.” From whom? 
I inquired. “ Why, from the 2d book of old Quarles, in his Emblems,” 
replied the cynic; “look for it—* To wit—to woe’—it is rank pla- 
ciarism !” 

Col. Thornton.—The following anecdote of this sporting character 
may furnish hints to frugal country gentlemen, who do not know how 
to frank their game up to town. I had been sitting one day with an 
individual, to whom, just as I was going away, a servant announced 
that Col. Thornton had sent a present of some game. ‘ What is it ?” 
inquired my friend. ‘‘ Two partridges and a rabbit,” answered the 
girl, “ and there is two and sixpence to pay for porterage. I am cer- 
tain, sir, it is a servant of the Colonel’s, though he is differently 
dressed from what he used to be.” ‘ Send them back,” said my friend ; 
* and let the bearer tell the colonel that I can get them as cheap in the 
market.” Then turning to me, he added, “this is one of that mean 
fellow’s tricks. He has received a quantity of game from his place in 
the country by coach, and having kept the best for himself, repays the 
carriage of it up to town, by laying a porterage upon the worthless 
part, and sending round his servant in disguise with it to half a dozen 
of his friends. He never pays a milkman, but he must be.summoned.” 
Thotnton was a diverting fellow too. He was one day stating that he 
had bought the princely domair. of Chambord from the French govern- 
ment. 1 said, “ It has some rank annexed to it, I think 2”? “Oh, yes,” 
said he ; ‘and I shall have it. The estate is so immense, no one in 
France could buy it. I am naturalized, sir, and have purchased it. | 
have rank, sir, as a French peer in consequence ; it is a noble estate, 
quite a province.” Just then a casual visitor dropped in, and he rei- 
terated, “I ama French peer, and shall have my seat accordingly.” 
What is that, Colonel ?”’ said the last comer, in catching the word peer. 
“T have bought Chambord, a noble place in France—its possession 
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makes me a peer, sir—pardon me, a prince, | mean—it is a princi- 
pality. I am a prince, by G—d!” Had he told the story a third 
time he would have made himself the Dauphin. 

Opie.—The early friend and patron of Opie, Peter Pindar, so often 
had the laugh against Opie, without his being able to retaliate, that one 
day hearing Wolcot say he had been at a meeting of the friends of the 
people at Copenhagen house, and that he was apprehensive of being 
a marked man in consequence, and showing at the same time consi- 
derable nervousness on the occasion, the painter thought it a good 
opportunity for taking his revenge. Government was on the look-out 
for certain suspected characters at the time, and the newspapers 
teemed with accounts of arrests. One evening Opie called upon 
Wolcot, and advised him to take care, for government had its eye upon 
him; Wolcot was alarmed. The next evening Opie and a friend, dis- 
guised with great coats and slouch hats (as officers then dressed) took 
their station opposite the doctor’s lodging about dusk. ‘They soon 
saw him eye them with alarm from his window, and Opie going away, 
leaving his companion, stripped off his disguise, and knocking at the 
door of the house, entered and sought the poet, whom he found in a 
great tremour, which it was not his business to lessen. ‘* What had 
I best do?” asked Wolcot. ‘Get into the country, my dear fellow,” 
said Opie; “ fly at once ; there are two cursed runners now about your 
house. I saw them and know them well.” ‘But how shall I get 
out?” said the Doctor in alarm, “ without being observed? See, one 
of them is gone!” “ Perhaps coming to knock at the door,” said 
Opie, “ and inquire for you—get out at the back window, I will assist 
you.” Accordingly out at the back-window got the Doctor, and dis- 
appeared ; nor was he heard of for a fortnight, having flown down to 
Windsor, and got into an obscure lodging, perhaps shrewdly thinking 
no one would suspect his flying towards head-quarters on such an 
occasion. Opie and his friend spread abroad the story; and the 
Doctor, which was very rarely the case, had for once the worst of it. 

Wolcot.—Every one who has visited the port of Falmouth knows 
the little village of Flushing, situated on a branch of that beautiful 
harbour. At Flushing, nearly fifty years ago, resided Mr. John Good- 
ridge, a practitioner of medicine, and also well known in that neigh- 
bourhood for a predilection for the study of astronomy, which he felt 
a sudden fancy to acquire, and an ambition to cultivate, that nothing 
could control. ‘Those who flattered him on his progress he loaded 
with his attentions. When he told them of any visionary discovery, 
they were often mischievous enough to run the astronomer farther into his 
errors, and a good dinner and plenty of excellent wine followed. Such 
a character could not escape Wolcot, who then resided in the neighbour- 
hood. Goodridge had announced the discovery of a new star, which 
he had christened the ‘ Phoenix,’”’ and compliments poured in upon 
him from his acquaintance. Wolcot sent him the following lines, which 
the simple man looked upon as a compliment, and actually invited a 
party to meet the mischievous writer in the excess of his gratitude. 

O Goodridge, whose uncommon eyes explore 
What, by thy kind, was never seen before, 

To thee shall all the sons of science bend, 

For Heaven-born science ne’er shall have an end. 
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See mighty Newton from yon azure sky 

Looks down on Flushing with an envious eye, 
Ready to yield the merit of his Fluxions, 

To shine the Author of thy rare productions. 
tlow have the wondrous sages ’mongst mankind 
Been to thy radiant ee, te puppies, blind! 
Since thou (with sharper astronomic eyes) 
Hast just found out this Phoenix of the skies, 
Lo grateful Science shall reward thy brains, 
And christen thee a “ Phoenix” for thy pains! 


Bonaparte—Massena.—An incident not worth reciting here, brought 
me acquainted with the individual who was despatched by Massena to 
Napoleon during the siege of Genoa in 1800, to give him information 
of his distressed situation. It was long before the downfal of the Em- 
peror, that the circumstance was told me by this officer, then employed 
in the army of Italy. ‘I was,” said he, “in Genoa with Massena. 
‘Thirty-five thousand Austrians blockaded us by land, and the English 
fleet by sea. The inhabitants were starving. Mutiny was ready to 
break forth. We had fed on the most disgusting food ; and the garri- 
son, consisting of twelve thousand men, was worn out with service and 
famine. Nothing could exceed the strictness of the blockade, and 
frequently the British ships came so close that they threw shells into 
the port. I saw infants expire from hunger, not having been able to 
draw nourishment from the dried up sources of the mothers’ bosoms. 
Massena was firm, but he saw his situation was well nigh hopeless, and 
were he certain of not receiving relief, would willingly spare further 
misery by a surrender. Courier after courier made vain attempts to 
pass the enemy, but both by water and land, they failed to effect a 
communication with Bonaparte, or to convey to him the desperate 
situation of the garrison. Massena one day thus addressed me. ‘ Our 
lives depend on a communication with the first consul. We can subsist 
a certain number of days and no longer—try your best.’—I set out,” 
said Monsieur L , my informant, “ believing that to hold out even 
so long as the general said was impossible.—‘ ‘Tell the first consul,’ 
said Massena, ‘that we have ever beaten and foiled our enemies even 
in a state of famine and misery—there are nine of their colours.’—He 
pointed at them with a sort of theatrical motion of the body, and an 
air of triumph that had an effect upon my young and ardent feelings. 
I shall never forget it. It was the first time he ever spoke to me. I 
caught a portion of his enthusiasm, and declared my determination to 
try my fortune. In the dead of a gloomy night, I succeeded in getting 
beyond the enemy’s lines, passing on all-fours close to a sentinel; and 
by a circuitous route, I ultimately reached Lausanne, where Bonaparte 
then was. ‘ How long can the general hold out?’ he asked me hastily. 
[ told him what Massena had said, but that I did not conceive it possible. 
‘ But he will,’ said the first Consul; ‘ very well. By the 26 Prairial I 
shall have beaten the enemy, and Genoa will be free.” At this moment, 
Bonaparte was at Lausanne, he had to pass the Alps by St. Bernard, 
the strong fortress of Bar, the ‘Tesin, and the Po, swollen by the 
melting of the snows—in short, what to my mind and those of any 
other man, were obstacles no skill could surmount in the time. Feel- 
ing for the misery of the garrison, I ventured to say, ‘General Consul, 
you have heretofore made us familiar with miracles, but I fear for the 
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truth of your prediction that Genoa will have fallen. —He replied, 
‘That is my affair, Sir, you may retire.” ‘The prediction of this extra- 
ordinary man was correct. I saw Massena and his attenuated garrison 
set free within the time named by Bonaparte ; and how they subsisted, 
is as great a miracle to me even at this moment, as the passage of the 
Alps by the then First Consul.” 

Admiral Sir Edward Buller.—The late Admiral Sir Edward Buller 
was a very kind man and a good officer, whom no one accused of 
being too lenient in discipline. Captain Corbet, who was killed in the 
Africaine frigate, near the Isle of France, last war, was notorious on 
board ship as a naval despot. When the Africaine lay in Plymouth 
Sound, and Corbet was appointed to her, the crew showed symptoms 
of discontent, and did not at all relish the idea of having him for a 
commander. Admiral Young, who then commanded at Plymouth, 
ordered two heavy vessels to lie near the Africaine, in case mutiny 
should openly appear, so far was the dissatisfaction carried among the 
crew. One day at table, Corbet, sitting near Sir Edward Buller, said, 
* The service will not be good for any thing until captains can flog 
their lieutenants if needful, as well as the ship's company; absolute 
power over all in the ship is the thing.” “ Why, then,” said Sir Ed- 
ward Buller, ‘* Admirals must in justice have the power of flogging 
captains—have a care, Corbet, and don’t come under my orders, for 1 
won't spare you!” 

Major Topham.—This well-known character, who established the 
“World newspaper,’ and afterwards retired into the wolds of York- 
shire to breed greyhounds, once invited a friend to dine with him, who 
was in fear of being arrested for debt. ‘The party was seated at 
dinner, when a loud knock at the door produced more than a common 
degree of alarm on his friend’s countenance, while he, observing him 
start, said, “ What, my dear , startled by my knocker? Youare 
not at home, recollect—yet of men in your circumstances, my friend, 
Gray well says— 

* Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 





Madame de Staél.—The first time I ever saw Madame de Stacl was 
at her house in Argyle-street, in London. 1 think it was next door to 
the house at present occupied by Sir Christopher Hawkins. ‘The 
present Duchess de Broglio, a very interesting and agreeable young 
lady, not handsome, and marked a little with the smallpox, but ex- 
tremely polite and affable, received me. Never was I so much dis- 
appointed in the idea I had preconceived of any individual as in that of 
Madame de Stat]. She is reported to have declared she would give 
all her literary reputation gladly to be beautiful in person; and really 
if her impression of her own personal attractions was as unfavourable 
as mine, on my first glance at her face when she entered the room, I 
cannot think she was much to blame. Wilks, who was, as all the world 
knows, hideously unhandsome, only desired ten minutes time in ad- 
vance of the handsomest man of the day to gain the good graces of a 
lady. They who could appreciate the charms of Madame de Stacl’s 
conversation, soon forgot her ordinary person. When she chose to 
be the woman of the world (though not always fond of being such), 
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she could bring herself down to the level of her sex’s general conver- 
sation, and be the woman of every-day life. Her wit, her information, 
and her very illustrations were remarkable and interesting, even upon 
subjects of no great moment. In her company, with a very small 
circle, her conversation was preferable to that when in a large party. 
She said many good things; but then it could be seen she aimed at 
point and sparkle, notwithstanding every affectation of ease. ‘The con- 
versation turned upon Germany. ‘* They are a mystical people, fond 
of the extravagant,” she said; “ but they will by and by become the 
coolest and most exact of reasoners. Their wild theories will be for- 
gotten, and reason will govern them entirely ; for their slow plodding 
temperament will make a good soil for it. They will then shame you 
logical English, who talk of Locke and reason, and live slaves to cus- 
tom in its defiance. ‘The Germans will be sincere actors in what they 
may believe right; you are a sort of logical hypocrites ; you own your 
belief, but you are too much afraid of custom to practise the truths you 
do not hesitate to acknowledge.”” This was, I recollect, the substance 
of one of her remarks. 

A nobleman invited her to visit him. ‘* Let me look at my tablets,” 
she replied. “ 1 am engaged, my Lord, until the fifteenth of April 
(this, I think, was January or the beginning of February); on the six- 
teenth | shall be happy to inscribe myself for your Lordship’s guest.” 

“It is astonishing,” said Madame de Staél, “ what a number of 
writers, without learning or sentiment or religion, we have in France 
always writing about learning, sentiment, religion. They are in lite- 
rature and morals what a French critic calls ‘ Eunugues de ’ Esprit.’” 


— ——=— 


LON DON LYRICS. 
The Exhibition, 


Says Captain John Clay, 
“Tis the second of May, 

All the town’s in a humming condition, 
Like bees in a hive— 
Shall I give you a drive 

To the Somerset House Exhibition ?” 
* You ’ve tumbled,” I answered, “ my wish on, 
We'll go to this year’s Exhibition :” 

So, light as Queen Mab, 

We enter’d his cab 
And drove to the new Exhibition. 


We first, hard as bone, 
View'd the models in stone, 
And saw, like a turkey a dish on, 
Fair Psyche on Zephyrs, 
As spotless as heifers, 
All making an odd Exhibition. 
A polish’d defunct politician, 
A Kemble,—the drama’s magician, 
A Mrs. H. Gurney, 
A marble attorney ; 
And all in this Year's Exhibition. 
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We then, with our cat- 
A-logue stow’d in our hat, 
Ascended, with no expedition, 
Where Hercules grapples 
His larceny apples, 
And guards this sublime Exhibition. 
Upstairs, in a weary condition, 
We mounted this grand Exhibition ; 
Saw Boys with a spaniel, 
Two Flounders by Daniell, 
And all in this Year’s Exhibition. 


A chief of dragoons 
In tight red pantaloons, 
Stood looking as fierce as Domitian ; 
A big Holofernes, 
Whom Judith at her knees 
Survey’d in a ticklish condition. 
Indeed ’tis a fine Exhibition ! 
Pray mark in this Year’s Exhibition, 
A fat Captive Negro, 
Whose visage made me grow 
Quite sad, in this new Exhibition. 


There’s Jesse Watts Russell, 
A Waterloo Bustle, 
May Morning—not painted by Titian. 
A Boa Constrictor, 
As big as the picture, 
And all in this Year’s Exhibition. 
Indeed ’tis a fine Exhibition, 
Pray note in this new Exhibition 
A Farebrother Sheriff, 
I should not much care if 
He graced not this Year’s Exhibition. 


There’s mild Caradori, 
H. Singleton’s Glory, 
A head of R. Gooch, a physician, 
Charles Mathews revealing 
His charms to the ceiling, 
And all in this grand Exhibition. 
A Snow-storm, a dresser with Fish on, 
Three Smugglers prepared for sedition, 
Five heads by Sir Thomas— 
Should fate take him from us, 
"Twould be a much worse Exhibition. 


A Juliet by Briggs, 
A Peasant and pigs, 

A doctor descended from Priscian. 
A Miss Charlotte Bestwich ; 
Not naming the rest which 

Appear in this Year’s Exhibition. 
Pray, reader, let no prohibition 
Keep you from this year’s Exhibition. 
Do but go, and I trust 
That you'll find this a just 

Account of the new Exhibition. 
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Autuoucn Maturin was very sensitive to animadversions and com- 
ments upon his own writings, | do not think he always extended the 
same consideration to his contemporaries. In May 1820, Sheridan 
Knowles produced * Virginius.” The extraordinary success of that 
play very naturally excited Maturin’s curiosity, and he was impatient 
to read it. To one who had never witnessed the representation of 
Virginius, its perusal would afford little satisfaction beyond the mere 
force of natural sentiment. ‘This defect, if defect it can be called, in 
a play written for the stage, was seized upon by Maturin, who always 
exposed it when speaking on the subject. ‘A tragedy,” he used to 
say, “ought to be natural, it is true, but it ought also to be poetical: 
pathos may be effective without poetry; but how much more so with 
it!” ** Virginius,” however, is a very peculiar play; it possesses great 
vigour, and certainly produces in representation more effect than any 
modern drama, without descending to melodramatic agency, or tres- 
passing beyond the limits of legitimate tragedy. Every scene has a 
separate subject, and a distinct catastrophe; and yet the great in- 
cident of the play, upon which its whole interest depends, is felicitously 
simple. Several dramatists had tried the subject before, and failed 
from the scantiness of material it afforded; still Mr. Knowles, upon 
a foundation that seemed so fallacious, erected a superstructure that 
stood well, and deserved to stand. The homely and unaffected phrase- 
ology, which caused such a nervous irascibility in Maturin, constitutes 
its greatest beauty in the opinions of good judges. I have frequently 
been disposed to attribute Maturin’s objections rather to his jealousy 
than his judgment. When “ Virginius” was first published, a friend of 
Maturin’s purchased a copy, with which he was so pleased, that it 
always lay on his table, and he constantly devoted hours of relaxation 
to its perusal. Maturin calling one morning when his friend happened 
to be trom home, filled up the interval by scribbling, in some places 
rather unintelligibly, his splenetic remarks in the pages of the favourite 
drama. 

In 1794 an Historical Society was established in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and continued to exist for a period of twenty-one years. It was 
during that time that Maturin entered college: he was then but fifteen 
years of age, yet before he took his degree, he distinguished himself 
in its debates. Indeed romantic as was his early story, and much as 
he was engrossed by his attachment for Miss Kingsbury, his college 
course was as brilliant as if he had devoted all his anxieties to study : 
he won many academic honours, and finally gained a scholarship, 
which, small as were its immunities, was at that time a very acceptable 
triumph. 

The Historical Society will long be remembered in Dublin: it was 
the nurse of some of the most distinguished Irishmen, and is recol- 
lected by every man of feeling with affectionate regret. As it is a 
subject connected with the most valuable interests of education, and 
associated with the names of many illustrious individuals, now living, 
who shared in the splendour of its meridian, a rapid sketch of its 
history will be interesting. 

The first institution of the kind which is found in the annals of the 
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college of the Trinity, Dublin, was established about 1753: it was 
little more than a club to promote the knowledge of history ; but as 
information of any kind only excites a desire for more, the members 
gradually enlarged their system, and introduced a monthly discussion 
on a question taken from ancient history. It was at first but a conver- 
sazione, and finally grew into a Debating Society. How long that 
society continued there is no record ; and there is some reason to con- 
jecture that it was but the descendant of an earlier and more imper- 
fect club which had fallen away some years before. In 1770 a great 
effort was made by the students to attach the liberal advantages of de- 
bate and discussion to the usual course of study ; because as most of 
them were advancing to professions where eloquence, and the ex- 
ercise of memory, and research, would become necessary, they felt 
that the dull undeviating routine of academical instruction was too 
inactive for public life; and accordingly formed themselves into a 
society to cultivate these practical objects. ‘They obtained a grant of 
apartments in the College, and held their meetings weekly. ‘The most 
brilliant success, and the most decided benefit followed the progress 
of the society; and it may not be inapposite to remark that the direc- 
tion which it gave to the minds, habits, and characters of the young 
gentlemen it associated together, mainly contributed to detach them 
from the immoralities to which a residence in the Irish metropolis 
exposed them. At the end of twenty-four years, however, the society 
voluntarily dispersed ; and although no specific reasons are assigned for 
that dispersion, yet it is not improbable that it arose from a general 
resistance to some restraint attempted to be imposed by the heads 
of the University, for they, like all other oligarchs, were not desti- 
tute of selfish principles. During its existence, however, it had the 
honour of reckoning amongst its members a host of great men 
who have since attained the highest rank in the liberal professions. 
Amongst these, I can name the late and present Justice of the King’s 
Bench, the Lord Chief Baron, Judges Day, Mayne, Fox, Osborne, 
Jebb, &c; the late and the present Attorney-general of Ireland, and 
the late and the present Solicitor-general; Dr. Radcliffe, Sergeants 
Ball and Brown; the Pennefathers, Townsend, Lloyd, &c.; and, I 
believe, Lord Avonmore, and Curran: some of the highest dignitaries 
of the church, including the present Archbishop of Dublin (once 
called the Liberal Dean, and now the il/zberal Bishop); the present Pro- 
vost of the College; the Rev. J. Whitelaw, whose patriotic exertions 
completed the project of establishing canals throughout Ireland, and 
whose History of Dublin will long be esteemed a valuable addition to 
Irish literature. 

This society was immediately followed by another, to which some 
distinguished characters belonged. It was established in 1794, under 
the name of the “‘ Historical Society of the University of Dublin,” insti- 
tuted for the cultivation of history, oratory, and composition. It was 
confined exclusively to the student; it awarded medals for excellence, and 
was governed by such rules and regulations as were calculated to give 
it solidity and importance. The rays of its influence were felt by every 
member of the University ; sustained by public opinion, and gathering 
strength and improvement from success, it became almost a necessary 
branch for collegiate exercise ; and the honours with which it rewarded 
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ability increased the ardour and avidity to obtain them. It continued 
for eighteen years in a state of progressive prosperity. ‘This was 
under the provostship of Dr. Hall, who, on being promoted to the 
Bishoprick of Dromore, unfortunately left a vacancy for a man who 
inherited the barbarous policy of the Vandals, and acted upon it; 
Dr. Elrington was that man. His name will long be accompanied 
by the anathema of free-born literature. The first act of that gen- 
tleman’s power was the substitution of new laws in the place of the 
old ones, by which, serious innovations were made upon the con- 
stitution of the society, and the seeds of dissension and ruin sown, 
These laws limited the admission of students until they had obtained 
a certain standing, thereby depriving those, who most required the 
advantage, from availing themselves of it, and gradually sapping the 
foundation of the system; they also threw barbarous restrictions 
over discussion excluding the old and experienced members from the 
privilege of attendance; and, in fact, consigned the society to the 
class that without ability to promote its interests, possessed just sufli- 
cient knowledge to embarrass its progress. Against these devices to 
overthrow it, the society in vain remonstrated: the Provost remained 
inexorable, and, the better to secure the object he had in view, in- 
stituted an inquisitorial watch over its proceedings, in the person of a 
porter whom he placed nightly in the hall to detect in the members any 
violations of the prescribed punctilio. The exclusion of the senior 
members, whose presence had hitherto preserved decorum and com- 
manded respect, exposed the young, the petulant, and the unpractised, 
to the inevitable consequences of warmth in debate, and frequent 
deviations from collegiate regularity. ‘This was what the new law- 
maker and his colleagues at the Board of Fellows desired. Some 
personal disputes occurred, which were likely to lead to serious results: 
the names of the parties were erased from the books of the college, 
and further and more harassing restraints laid upon the society. From 
one injustice they proceeded to another, visiting the offences their own 
tyranny had caused with further and still more aggravating oppressions, 
until at length to escape the disgrace, and evade the discomfiture of 
direct suppression, the society, after mature deliberation, adjourned 
sine die, in the year 1815. 

Every lover of learning, who feels the importance of education upon 
liberal and expanded principles, will be interested in this brief sketch; 
for although it refers to an act of local barbarism, the cause and the 
question it involves are of general and paramount interest. The same 
policy that crushed the Historical Society, would now resist the esta- 
blishment of the London University, and, under the selfish pretext of 
preventing the growth of political knowledge, stifle all examination and 
discussion. but it is not so easy to repress the ardour of inquiry— 
it is not so easy to build up a barrier before the march of a young 
generation: the youth of the country will be instructed in the practical 
and the useful—in the arts that are available to life, and in the mode 
that will render them impressive—whether that instruction is obtained 
in-doors, or out of doors—whether it is obtained through the natu- 
ral channel of unprejudiced and open education, or through that after 
medium by which it comes coloured with scorn of defeated despot- 
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ism and contempt for the petty tyrant. Nor has the Dublin Univer- 
sity yet terminated its system of slavery: the students are to this hour 
prohibited under pain of expulsion from joining any literary societies : 
yet the same University that prohibits under so vindictive a penalty 
the cultivation of the mind, exhibits no sensitiveness, and raises no ob- 
jections, to a society instituted within its walls, and nourished by its for- 
bearance, having for its object the cultivation of bigotry, discord, and 
bear-garden riot. I allude to what is called the T. C. D. club, which 
is, in fact, the most violent Orange Lodge in Ireland, and which lately 
yave a very Just illustration of its character, by burning in effigy a 
most distinguished Irishman, because he voted in favour of that liberty 
for which Grattan died! But despite the coercion of the heads, the stu- 
dents have formed societies that meet privately in Dublin: they cannot 
be restrained from drinking at the pure streams of science and the belles 
lettres ; and to this hour a society exists under the name of the “ His- 
torical Society,” devoted to these objects, of which several students of 
the University are members. 

[ have mentioned that Maturin had a strong distate for Lord Byron’s 
poetry, and while more orthodox readers may condemn, or, perhaps, 
disbelieve the existence of such an heresy, yet they must remember 
that Byron himself was guilty of the same offence against Shakspeare, 
in which opinion, according to Moore, he was joined by no less a dra- 
matist than Sheridan: and that Wordsworth abhors Gray, Pope and 
Dryden. When Newton read “ Paradise Lost,” he calmly remarked, 
“It is a fine poem, but what does it prove?” There is a standard in 
the mind to which it refers all questions of taste, and first decisions 
are frequently permitted to settle into invincible dogmas. Maturin 
yielded to prejudices of this description, and suffered the caprice of the 
moment to tyrannize over the labours of years. His aversion to rhyme 
at once deprived the world of that which he was eminently qualified to 
produce, and produced that which is a reproach to his fame: isolated 
and undigested verses are scattered through his novels; and as they 
were written in spite of impulse, and not in obedience to it, they carry 
few of the marks of that luxuriant fancy which was the chief character- 
istic of his writings. So sensibly impressed was he with this convic- 
tion, that he frequently lamented the publication of some of those earlier 
unfinished pieces that appeared before fame was to him a matter of 
consequence: indeed, I have some reason to think that had he lived, 
and been permitted by circumstances to indulge his wish, he would 
have carefully revised his first productions, and republished them. 

In common with almost every man of genius, the first indications of 
his taste were exhibited in sundry temporary verses upon local and per- 
sonal subjects, which were, as all such premature tokens of talent are, 
read with avidity and admiration, and quoted, and copied in the circle 
of domestic friends. Nor did his friends forget that fatal fondness of 
excessive praise to which the heart too often gives way—which arrests 
the growth of solid information and the progress of improvement, by 
filling the precocious aspirant with undue notions of his powers, and 
giving him sufficient excuse for thinking he is already perfect, and 
can perform by intuition, what others have done by labour. The ten- 
derness of his parents towards him, however, was in some measure 
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drawn from circumstances of household sorrow, as he was the only child 
left of many who lived beyond the term of boyhood, and who seemed to 
have been preserved to their love like a solitary relic of early years : 
he was therefore treated with extraordinary fondness, and every new in- 
stance of ability was a fresh motive to that natural and lavish affection : 
his appearance, too, was a justification of their anxiety, for his frame was 
delicate and fragile, and a cast of melancholy and reserve overspread his 
features, which at that period were exceedingly interesting. Some of 
these verses were asa matter of course published in the newspapers, but I 
am not aware that they excited any attention beyond that of the imme- 
diate friends to whom the secret of publication was made known. His 
earliest passion, notwithstanding the applause bestowed on his author- 
ship, was for the acting drama: here he was the director, the manager, 
the prompter, the arranger of scenes, and the overseer of the ward- 
robe. ‘The spirit and genius he threw into his plans naturally gave him 
the supremacy amongst his juvenile companions ; and an autliority, 
equal to a dictatorship, was universally conceded to him on those oc- 
casions of holiday pageant and pastime. He ingeniously seized upon 
opportunities, when his parents were from home, to construct his pri- 
vate theatricals, which he did by converting folding-doors into a green 
curtain, the back apartment into a stage, and the front into pit, boxes, 
and gallery for the accommodation of his imaginary, or at best, scanty 
audience. It may be remarked as a singular type of the turn of his 
mind, as afterwards developed in his writings, that his favourite play 
was Lee’s ‘‘ Alexander,” in which he enacted the principal part him- 
self. ‘The mad poetry of that piece was his favourite recitation, and 
it would have been diflicult to discover an actor who could give a 
greater force to the tempestuous passage of his “ Bucephalus” than 
young Maturin. But who could have beheld the germ of so much 
talent in the boy dressing and instructing his young sisters and com- 
panions? Yet even in that subordinate department he exhibited an 
adherence to truth, and a desire for effect, that subsequently expanded 
into delineation of costume and character, to which the delight of 
thousands has borne testimony. Inappropriate and meagre as were his 
dresses, they were, nevertheless, disposed gracefully; and if his 
Queen wore a shattered turban of his mother’s, and flounced in a 
French silk or an Irish tabinet, yet she was redeemed by some slight 
ornament, or some peculiar fold of the drapery, that gave an air of 
antiquity or extravagance to her appearance: and comical as he must 
have looked in a double-breasted waistcoat of his father’s, and per- 
haps a scratch-wig, with old Spanish shoes, and some of his mother’s 
frills round his neck and wrists, still he contrived to throw over the 
ludicrous personation a semblance of reality of manner and earnestness 
of delivery, that quickly dissipated that which was ludicrous in the 
effect. 

Those who recollect Maturin at this period, agree in stating that 
his histrionic powers were eminently correct, impressive, and ad- 
aptive ; and were calculated to secure the highest success in the more 
arduous trial of the public stage: and had it not been for considera- 
tions of a very different kind from distrust of the event, it is not im- 
probable he inight have chosen for life that very laborious and uncer- 
tain profession. To the latest period he was passionately fond of all 
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that related to the paraphernalia and business of the theatre; and 1 
believe it will be admitted by those who have had the pleasure of witness- 
ing him in the hours of relaxation, that the scenes of “ Bertram” were 
never delivered with so much feeling, tenderness, and power, as by the 
author himself when stepping behind a chair and assuming the part of his 
own gloomy hero, he delivered one of those passages illuminated by 
poetry and passion, into which the dramatist alone could infuse the 
truth of representation. He was particularly fond of reciting Imogine’s 
soliloquy, which he considered as one of the most eloquent specimens 
of the play. 

To this taste, and the knowledge of the stage acquired by its cultiva- 
tion, may be partially attributed the acting qualities of Bertram, every 
alternation and speech, of which he rehearsed with a view to stage- 
effect, until he produced, by the process of constantly refining, a pure 
tragedy almost without alloy, considering it in reference to the class to 
which it belongs. Connected- with Bertram, and with Maturin’s propen- 
sity for recitation, I recollect an anecdote, which, as itis somewhat cha- 
racteristic, will not be out of place. A dignitary of the church, who be- 
came interested by some accident, in Maturin’s circumstances, and was 
anxious to improve them, called upon him for the purpose of offering 
him some clerical promotion, or of consulting him as to the means of 
forwarding his advancement. It was during the time that Maturin 
was composing Bertram, and before he became an avowed writer : his 
works, however, were sufficiently well known to entitle him to the 
character of an author, and I believe the object of the good visitor was 
to rescue the poet from the necessities that forced him to write 


« Profane conceits and fantasies—” 


and to enable him to devote all his abilities to the offices of his spi- 
ritual calling. The reverend doctor was formally ushered into a sit- 
ting room, the poet being engaged at the moment in his study. He 
waited for some time very patiently, but the fascination of some fren- 
zied scene was upon Maturin, who felt little compunction in sacrificing 
the divine to the drama ; and it was not till after an half-hour’s delay 
that the poet made his appearance. He entered the room suddenly, 
reciting some rapturous passage—a part of the manuscript play in one 
hand, the pen in the other ; his person attired in a theatrical morning- 
gown—his attitude that of an inspired provisante, his arms tossing, 
and his eyes strained, and thus continued his oration until he wound it 
up, by flinging himself on the sofa, beside the astonished minister. 
This unlucky interference of the ruling passion lost to poor Maturin, 
whatever patronage or advantage might have been derived from the 
intended friendship of his visitor, whose nerves or habits were ill 
qualified for the grotesque exhibition presented by the Curate of St. 
Peter’s : in vain did Maturin endeavour to neutralize the effects of his 
malapropos enthusiasm ; and the only gleam of ecclesiastical hope that 
ever broke upon him, thus came and vanished in the same instant! 
There is something in Maturin’s story that bears a resemblance to 
that of Charles Wolfe, the author of the lines on Sir John Moore. 
They were both educated in the same college—both members of the 
Historical Society—both obtained scholarships, and both were finally 
transported to obscure country curacies, which it was Maturin’s fortune 
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to outlive, but which, in combination with private sorrows, destroyed 
the health of Wolfe. In their tastes and habits there was a remarkable 
similarity. Wolfe’s temper was naturally gay and social, but a secret 
melancholy preyed upon his spirits; yet, delighted in gratifying the 
wishes of others, he concealed his personal feelings from society. His 
habits of study were desultory and unsatisfactory: the book upon 
which he happened to be engaged, was thrown aside upon the most 
frivolous ‘occasion ; and if taken up again, it was more by accident 
than design. He did not direct his mind to a particular object for any 
time together, but varied his pursuits as whim directed. By this 
means he became only superficially acquainted with science and litera- 
ture, made but a little progress in one study, and then stopped and 
began another. Still he possessed the advantages of a clear un- 
derstanding and a retentive memory, and what he did read he 
digested and retained. His excellent biographer, the Reverend Mr. 
Russel, of Dublin, states that he had a disputative turn of mind, 
which started fresh arguments and speculations at every step, not 
only delaying his progress, but, in a measure, unfitting him for 
a comprehensive consideration of any subject. These singularities 
in a greater or less degree, belonged to Maturin. His temper was 
gay, flippant, buoyant: and whatever might have been the sad or dis- 
piriting reflections of his solitary moments, he never permitted them to 
intrude on his light-heartedness in society. He had a scrupulous and 
fantastic regard for that species of French manner and coquetry, which 
may be termed elasticity of mind rather than levity. In company, he 
appeared quite free of the thoughts that oppressed bim in secret ; still 
like Wolfe, he had a hue of melancholy over his character, which im- 
parted even to his foibles a romantic interest. His studies were as 
various and as profitless. But there was this difference: Wolfe read 
for the sake of refuting the book—Maturin for the sake of imbibing 
its spirit and novelty ; casting it into a crucible, and making it his own. 
From the most extravagant romance, Maturin was certain to extract 
a thought which he moulded into something of value: but if Wolfe met 
such a thought, he would replace it with another, superadd fresh ideal- 
isms to those of the author, and totally supplant his descriptions with 
some picturesque creation of his own. Whatever Maturin read, con- 
tributed something to his stock of acquirements, but nothing in a re- 
gular or useful order: all was accidental, occasional, scattered,—but 
from the vast mass of materials thus collected, he was able to pro- 
duce works at once systematic and imaginative. His studies were 
governed not by a desire to promote or perfect his acquisitions in 
learning; but by the description of composition he happened to have 
in hand. Locke and Tillotson gave way to Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis at the seasons when the spell of romance was on him. Like 
Wolfe, he had a genius for many subjects, and dipped into all. He 
seemed to have been a disciple of that doctrine of Sheridan’s, that 
“ there are on every subject but a few leading and fixed ideas ; and 
their tracks may be traced by one’s own genius as well as reading.” 
This accommodating principle (in which, however, there is some truth) 
seems to have guided Maturin, who too often mistook false lights 
for the great first laws of science. General principles to a mind so 
volatile, hasty and adaptive, are not always serviceable, because it too 
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often takes a part for the whole, and is satisfied with partial proofs for 
perfect demonstrations. 

Maturin’s reading, however, was extensive; and while he may be 
charged with the injustice of deciding the merits of literary men upon 
an imperfect acquaintance with their works, his opinions of them were 
frequently correct. His notions of excellence were often singularly at 
variance with his practice. What could be more contradictory than 
the author of the extravagant Bertram, a poem amenable to no laws, and 
outraging all unities and systems, extolling the well-balanced measures 
of Pope, and the domestic simplicity of Crabbe! Yet although form- 
ing an apparent antithesis to Maturin, these writers were the idols of his 
poetical devotion ; and he has been heard to declare that he considered 
** Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard a piece perfect in its way.” He held his 
opinions very pertinaciously, and did not scem to admit either kindness 


or utility as motives to disturb them. His anxiety to show that he 


would not be “dislodged from his position,” frequently seduced him 
into an exuberant and extravagant mode of expression, as if the vio- 
lence of his style gave him a stronger hold on his subject. This mode 
he often adopted to fortify a paralogism, and to show the hopelessness 
of his opponent’s hazarding a contradiction. To the most insignificant 
subject he carried this over-wrought periphrasis. For instance, in 
speaking of old English country dances, he said,—‘* I hate these culi- 
nary dances—they breathe the very air of the furnace and scullery, 
and come upon you with the swing, the fulness, and the coarseness 
of the region from whence a vitiated taste has redeemed them, for the 
paradise of the chalked floor and the harp.” Who would undertake 
to answer this? Dr. Johnson, when a lady who travelled with him in 
a carriage, remarked that she could not hear him in consequence of the 
noise, is said to have answered, “ Madam, the stripetuosity of circum- 
rotary motion renders the modulations of ordinary discourse inaudible ; 
and the cartilaginous materials which compose our auricular members, 
become stultified to the exercise of their natural functions!” Who 
could answer this? 





DIBDIN’S REMINISCENCES.* 


The effects produced by the Drama upon the literature of a nation, 
its character and tastes, render the history of the Stage not only in- 
teresting, but important. Without a theatre, we should probably not 
have had Shakspeare, and Otway would, perhaps, have been only con- 
temptuously remembered, as he appears in Southey’s specimens. The 
scenic representation which we have first seen upon the stage in child- 
hood, is always distinctly remembered in after-life, invested with a 
brilliancy which, as we advance in years, fades into the light of com- 
mon day. But even, when the earliest impression is gone, the charm 
undone, the spell broken, we experience a high and intellectual gratifi- 
cation in studying in the pictured drama the anatomy of the human 
heart, in watching all its pulsations, and in seeing its darkest. recesses 
laid open to our gaze: in untwisting all the intricacies of passion and 
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temper, and in witnessing the complicated movements of the springs of 
human action and human character. Even to those who have neither 
the taste nor the talent for this, the drama may be made admirable as a 
school of morals, and instructive as a teacher of history. How many 
persons are there now living, who know nothing of English kings, or the 
events of their reigns, but what they have learned from Shakspeare’s 
historical plays! Are not the wars of the Roses far more familiar to 
the general ear than even the tale of “ Troy divine?” Is not Lancaster 
‘** time-honoured,” chiefly in virtue of the poet who graced him with 
the epithet ? 

There are few readers of Shakspeare, however little tinctured with 
the love of the stage, who have not felt a curiosity to know something 
of the actors who first maddened in Lear, shuddered in Macbeth, or 
gave its earliest utterance to the melancholy music of Hamlet: and 
there are many to whom the early history of the theatre is so interest- 
ing, as to have led to the production of sundry little quartos, in which 
are embodied all that can be learned about Burbadge, Alleyne, Kempe, 
Taylor, and the other professors of the theatrical art, who trod the 
same stage with Shakspeare, and sat in che Mermaid with Ben Jonson. 
Even the minutest scraps of information which can be collected res- 
pecting them, are eagerly preserved by all lovers of the drama—for 
the same causes that give the drama its power and interest, lead us 
to be curious about the personal history of those that embody its crea- 
tions. What would we not give for Reminiscences of the stage in the 
days of Elizabeth, as minute and ample as those that unfold its bis- 
tory under the reign of the four Georges? Who would not be de- 
lighted to trace its earlier history in the pages of so picturesque a 
writer as Colley Cibber, or of such an honest chronicler as O'Keeffe ? 
who would not relish the quaint and rich anecdotes of its later periods 
in the pages of a reminiscent like Kelly, our revived Anaereon; or 
Reynolds, that prince of dramatic story-tellers; or of Dibdin, the 
Momus of the tribe ? 

But if we are curious about players of so remote a period, if we are 
voracious of anecdotes of actors, so far removed from our own times, 
we are yet more deeply interested by those that relate to performers of 
whom we have only heard the fame—of those who made our fathers 
and mothers glow, tremble, or weep, by the magic of their “ so potent 
art.” Who does not love to glean all he can respecting the style of 
Garrick’s acting—to learn whether his Richard the Third was most 
like Cooke's or Kean’s? Who does not wish to know whether Hen- 
derson’s Hotspur resembled John Kemble’s—and how he used to build 
up Falstaff, that mighty mass of wit, humour, sack and sugar? To 
have seen Garrick was one of our earliest wishes—and not to have seen 
him will perhaps be among our last regrets. 

Then if we love to read about performances that charmed or over- 
awed the past generation, we must be still more delighted with the per- 
sonal history of actors that have enchanted our own eyes and ears,— 
whom our own hands have applauded. Weare not contented with hav- 
ing seen John Kemble kindle a Hotspur, or Henry V., or be contemptu- 
ous in Coriolanus, or stately in Brutus; it is not enough for us to have 
seen Mrs. Siddons go sweeping by, like an incarnation of the Tragic 
Muse, in Volumnia, or melt and subdue in Queen Katherine, or awake all 
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the tremendous energies of grief in Constance : we are unsatisfied even 
with Jack Johnstone’s Major O'Flaherty, and the complete contrast, 
(equally perfect) to that most exquisite and refined sketch, Dennis 
Brulgruddery. Munden pleases us not : nor Liston with his face— 
nor Mathews with all his faces—unless we know something about 
their private lives and conversation. We wish to know whether Cato 
ever drank Burgundy—or Lady Macbeth took tea; if Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger made buils off the stage ; if Lubin Log was a wit at a din- 
ner-table, and if Mathews, the mimic of multifarious characters, had 
any individual character of his own—if the master of all styles and all 
manners had any style or manner peculiar to himself. On all these 
points, we are naturally anxious to be informed ; and as few compara- 
tively can have the gratification of learning such matters from personal 
acquaintance, they must learn them from such books as Mr. Dibdin’s. 
Such writers as O’Keeffe, Kelly, Reynolds, and the Author before us, 
are indeed the only persons by whom such things can or ought to be 
told: they have always lived in the very heart and current of the so- 
ciety they describe; they have assisted at symposia from which the rest 
of the world are excluded ; and they have a taste for embellishing, 
which makes good things still better, and middling stories piquant and 
racy. 

Mr. Dibdin has the talent, and has had all the opportunities that 
could be desired for producing an amusing book about stage matters : 
and the interest of all he says on the subject is greatly enhanced, by 
its referring particularly to persons now upon the stage. It is this qua- 
lity of recentness which distinguishes it from all the other dramatic 
biographies, and must give it considerable popularity with the existing 
generation. 

There is nothing more interesting and amusing than theatrical auto- 
biography. An actor or a play-writer has not only a better story in 
general to tell than other men, but he tells it better. The constant 
study of effect, which in him becomes a habit, leads him unconsciously 
to present even his facts in a more imposing and dramatic dress than 
other reminiscents. The personal history of an actor at least, lends 
itself readily to this practice. His early adventures are in general 
sufficiently droll, and the miseries of a youthful stage-life sufficiently 
whimsical to afford matter for lively narrative in the author and laugh- 
ter in the reader. The world, which at a later period of life he has 
seen on all sides, gives ample scope for light sketches of character and 
shrewd remarks on human nature : the society, both above and below him, 
with which of necessity he has mingled, gives him more opportunities 
than any other manner of man, (to borrow a phrase from the American 
dictionary,) for observation of manners and detail of anecdote; and 
admitted as he is into the company of his superiors in moments of con- 
viviality, when all the springs of the heart are suffered to flow freely, 
and its emotions and workings are most undisguised, he is enabled to 
give far more curious and characteristic traits of people of rank than 
could be gathered from any other sources, or at any other times. 

The power of making an amusing book, is a very good excuse for 
writing one, and Mr. Dibdin may justly give this reason for coming 
forward as an auto-biographer. But we are glad of the appearance of 
his book on another account: it completes the series of memoirs, 
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which, taken jointly, present a complete history of the English stage 
from the time of Colley Cibber down to our own days—to the actual 
year in which we are writing. O’Keeffe is the successor of Cibber— 
Kelly of O'Keeffe ; Reynolds follows Kelly, and Dibdin completes the 
chain of theatrical narratives. 

Mr. Dibdin may certainly be regarded as possessing, of all theatrical 
biographers, the best opportunities for writing a diverting book of stage 
history. He has not only been an actor, but like his predecessor, 
Colley Cibber, an author too: and not only an author but a manager ; 
so that he has literally been more “ behind the scenes” than any of his 
brother-biographers. He must have heard more of the chronique scan- 
daleuse of the Green-room, and seen more of the cabais of actors—he 
must have known more of the intrigues both of authors and actresses 
than any other individual now living, having been successively direc- 
tor, under various proprietors, of Drury-Lane, Covent Garden, and 
the Haymarket—not to mention his own two theatres: and whatever 
estimate may be formed of his merits as a dramatic writer, the suc- 
cess of many of his pieces which stil) keep possession of the stage, 
entitle the life of the writer of two hundred plays to very respectful 
attention—especially when we consider the very great effect which even 
the farce of a season has upon manners—the colouring which it gives 
to conversation and habits of expression—and the way in which the 
stage modifies the ordinary language and ordinary ideas of the nu- 
merous class of persons who frequent the theatres. 

Mr. Dibdin begins his Reminiscences with some amusing anecdotes 
of his childhood—his apprenticeship, from which he ran away, and his 
first appearance as an actor. ‘The account of his strolling adventures 
is inimitably good—and few things in Reynolds’s ‘ Dramatist,” or the 
“ Wild Oats” of O’ Keeffe, will be found so whimsical and diverting as 
the detail of the Author’s alternate mishaps and successes from the 
time of his engagement in Mrs. Baker’s Dramatic corps at Deal to his 
arrival in London. We give the following little sketch of Mrs. Baker: 

‘“« The indefatigable priestess of Thalia and Melpomene went every morn- 
ing to market, and kept the box-book, on which always lay a massive silver 
ink-stand, which, with a superb pair of silver trumpets, several cups, tank- 
ards, and candlesticks of the same pure metal, it was the lady’s honest pride 
to say she had paid for with her own hard earnings: she next manufactured 
the daily play-bill, by the help of scissors, needle, thread, and a collection 
of old bills; cutting a play from one, an interlude from another, and a farce 
from a third, and sewed them neatly together ; and thus precluded the ne- 
cessity of pen and ink, except where the name of a former actor was to make 
way for a successor, and then a blank was left for the first performer who 
happened to call in, and who could write, to fill up. A sort of levee for 
those of her establishment who had business with her, while others were re- 
hearsing on the stage, (for her dwelling was generally in the theatre, ) filled 
up the remainder of the morning. Her family, consisting of a son, two 
daughters, (one of the young ladies being the Siddons and Jordan, and the 
other the Crouch and Billington of the company,) together with her sister, 
and Mr. Gardner the manager, and sometimes a favourite actress or actor, 
were added to the dinner-party, which no sooner separated, than Mrs. B. 
prepared for the important tive-hours’ station of money-taker at box, pit, and 
gallery doors, which she very cleverly united in one careful focus, and saved 
by it as much money in her life-time as I lost at the Surrey Theatre in six 
or seven years. When the curtain dropped, she immediately retired to her 
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bed-chamber, with the receipts of the evening in a large front pocket, leav- 
ing always a supper-table substantially covered for the rest of the family. 
Twice a week, when the theatre was not open, a pleasant little tea and card 
party, concluding at an early hour, filled up the time, which, on other even- 
ings, was allotted to the business of the theatre. When Mrs. Baker (who 
had many years previously only employed actors and actresses of cherry- 
wood, holly, oak, or ebony, and dressed and undressed both the ladies and 
gentlemen herself,) first engaged a living company, she not only used to beat 
the drum behind the scenes, in Richard, and other martial plays, but was 
occasionally her own prompter, or rather that of her actors. As has be- 
fore been hinted, her practice in reading had not been very extensive ; and 
one evening, when her manager, Mr. Gardener, was playing Gradus, in the 
farce of « Who's the Dupe,’ and imposing on old Doiley, by affecting to speak 
Greek, his memory unfortunately filed him, and he cast an anxious eye to- 
wards the prompteress for assistance ; Mrs. B. having never met with so 
-many athlon combined in one word, or so many such words in one page as 
the fictitious Greek afforded, was rather puzzled, and hesitated a moment ; 
when Gardner’s distress increasing by the delay, he rather angrily, in a loud 
whisper, exclaimed, ‘ Give me the werd, Madam.’ The lady replied, ‘ It’s a 
hard word, Jem.’—‘ Then give me the next.’—* That’s harder.’ —* The next ?’ 
—‘ Harder still. Gardener became furious ; and the manageress, no less 
so, threw the book on the stage, and left it saying,—* There, now you have 
‘em all ; you may take your choice.’” 


Here are a few anecdotes of the same eccentric personage : 


** No individual ever persevered more industriously or more successfully 
in getting money than Mrs. Baker, who, as fast as she realized cash, laid it 
out in purchasing or building the several theatres she died possessed of. 
When by her laudable exertions she had become sole proprietress of the Can- 
terbury, Rochester, Maidstone, Tunbridge-Wells, and Feversham theatres, 
(the first four have each an attached dwelling-house well furnished, and its 
own particular stock of standing scenery ; the latter, a slight edifice, built at 
Margate, and removed to Feversham, in consequence of Mrs. B.’s being ex- 
cluded by the Margate patent,) she began to be at a loss how to dispose of 
her increasing savings. Well versed as she was in the art of fairly acquiring 
money, she knew so little what to do with her honest gains, when she had 
obtained them, that, after vesting sums in country banks, and in the hands 
of respectable tradesmen at perhaps three per cent, and in some cases at no 
per cent at all, but with a view to its being safer than in her own hands,— she 
still retained considerable sums in vou/eane in her house and about her per- 
son. Incredible as it may appear, she had an insurmountable distrust of the 
Bank of England, and could never be brought te comprehend why her money 
would be safer and more productive there than elsewhere. At last, in conse- 
quence. of some trifling losses, (incurred through her keeping so many little 
spice-boxes full of guineas in her own custody,) she began to listen to advice ; 
and by request of her nearest relations, my wife and self joined in entreating 
her to buy stock. I recommended a highly-respectable stock-broker, Mr. 
Millington, who was and is a most intimate friend of her son-in-law Dow- 
ton ; and among the first money she commissioned me to pay into his hands, 
(at a time when gold was gold) were seven hundred guineas, (guineas were 
often sold at 1/. 7s. each in that dav) a gold Jacobus, several foreign coins, 
and a Bank of England note for two hundred pounds,—which last, from its 
being in her eye a rarity, she had literally kept in her pocket above seven 
years, and parted with it as reluctantly as if she was never to see its value 
again. It was vain trying to convince her that had she bought stock with 
it when it first came into her possession, it would have been now worth three 
hundred instead of two: she conceived she had acted like a heroine in part- 
ing with it at all: her opinion, however, gradually altered ; and we had the 
pleasure of a half-yearly visit from her in town, when she came, not to take 
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away, but to add to her dividends the very comfortable profits she still con- 
tinued to realize.” 

‘“* | remember one very crowded night, patronized by a royal duke at Tun- 
bridge-Wells, when Mrs. Baker was taking money for three doors at once,— 
her anxiety, and very proper tact, led her, while receiving cash from one 
customer, to keep an eye in perspective on the next, to save time ; as thus :-— 
‘Little girl! get your money all ready while this gentleman pays.— My 
Lord! I’m sure your Lordship has silver; and let that little boy go in while 
I give his Lordship change.—Shan’t count after your Ladyship.—Here comes 
the Duke! make haste! His Royal Highness will please to get his ticket 
ready while my Lady—now, Sir! now your Royal Highness !’"—< O, dear, 
Mrs. Baker! I've left my ticket in another coat-pocket.’—‘ To be sure you 
have! take your Royal Highness’s word: let his Royal Highness pass: his 
Royal Highness has left his ticket in his other coat-pocket.’ Eclats de rire 
followed ; and I believe the rank and fashion of the evening found more en- 
tertainment in the lobby than from the stage.” 


Of Incledon’s unintermitting flow of nonsense there are many ex- 
amples in these volumes.— Our readers may take the following : 


“Mr. Johnstone had walked out with Mr. Lewis, the latter desiring me 
to wait his return ; pending which, Incledon re-entered the room, and said, 
without stopping for breath,—‘ My dear lad! that you possess some talent, 
no man that is a man—of judgment can deny: I adore your father ; and, 
my dear boy! you have got the mark of the beast on you, as well as he has. 
Then why, my dear Tom Dibdin! (I love the name ; for, in short, it is a 
name—that is a name) though your father is abused by many a composer 
who is no brick-maker himself, (but his ‘Lads of the Village’ will live 
longer than you or I, my boy !) and that makes me ask you—you, who have 
heard me sing ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ and the ‘Storm,—the ‘Storm,’ my 
boy !—how you could think of writing me such a d—d diabolical part as 
this? not but what I'll do it from respect to Tommy Harris, and yourself, 
and your father’s talent ; and because I’m sure you can never have heard me 
open ‘the Messiah,’ or sing ‘Old Towler. Come to-night, and listen, and 
then you'll know how to do the next better.” 

“ 1’ll be judged by any body: ask my friend Dowton, the old Cacique ; 
ask Cacofogo, my dear boy! whether Charles Incledon is fit to play Harle- 
quin. What is Harlequin? can he sing ‘ Old Towler,’ or ‘The Thorn ?” is 
he like Billy Shield, or Rauzzini, or Jackson of Exeter, or little Davy ? can 
he compose, or can he open ‘ The Messiah?’ can his black face give ‘ Black 
Eyed Susan ?’ will his tricks produce ‘ Sally in our Alley?’ or his magic con- 
jure any thing like ‘ The Storm?’ A pantomime isn’t an opera, my dear fel- 
low! Can Macheath, when ‘his pistols miss fire,’ and ‘his mare slips her 
shoulder, when she is pursued,’ change Peachum into a poll-parrot ; or can 
Young Meadows, when he leaves his father’s house ‘on the 15th of June,’ 
turn Justice Woodcock into a wig-block ? What would Tommy Harris say, 
and Sloper, and Farley, to see ‘ Harlequin Hawthorn, or the Wandering 
Melodist,’ and Charles Incledon in ‘ The Quaker,’ while singing ‘ The Lads 
of the Village,’ transmogrified from Old Steady into 

The high-mettled racer 
Is in at the death? 


Apropos of Talma, Mr. Dibdin introduces the following pleasant 
anecdote : 

‘‘ Monsieur Talma’s father lodged in the next house to me, and practised 
as a dentist. A Miss Daniels, (afterwards married to George Cooke, and now 
to Mr. Windsor, of Bath,) with her mother, also lodged in the same house 
with Talma, sen. Miss Daniels, at that time, had a completely foreign ac- 
cent, and was practising a song in Dudley Bates’s opera of “‘ The Wood- 
man,” in which there was a frequently repeated passage of ‘ Tell me, tell 
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me, tell me,’—which Miss Daniels mispronounced, ‘ Tall ma, ‘Tall ma, ‘Tall 
ma !"—Mr. alma, sen., who was in the room above, hearing these words 
given with so much expression, imagined the young lady was suffering from 
the tooth-ache, and wanted his assistance: he selected his terrific instru- 
ments ; and, peeping in at the siren’s door, with a crimson night-cap on, 
exclaimed,—‘ You want me, Miss? here ] am! I take out your toose in- 
cessament, and I prevent you make dat discordant noise again.’ It would 
be superfluous to add, that Miss Daniels speedily chased the mistaken fo- 
reigner from the door.” 


Mr. Dibdin gives an anecdote of the elder Sheridan not generally 
known : 


** During the latter part of his theatrical life, he was unfortunately sub- 
ject to something like an approach to asthma, which, especially when de- 


~ claiming, obliged him alternately to (what is very vulgarly called) hawk and 


spit ; but as his ear was very fine respecting poetical measure, he never suf- 
fered the expression of his infirmity to break the quantity of a line, and 
therefore let it stand as a substitute for the word or syllable displaced ; as 
thus, in Cato:— 


My bane and (hawk) tidote are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to my (hawk), 
And this informs me | can never (spit). 


Or imagine the gallant Douglas, had Sheridan ever played the young hero, 
addressing Lord and Lady Randolph with— 

My name is (hawkye) ; on the Grampian (spits) 

My father feeds his (hawks) ; a frugal (spits), 

Whose constant care, &c. &c. &e. 


The following anecdotes we extract without any attempt at arrange- 
ment :— 


** At the last rehearsal of ‘ Joanna,’ Mr. Wild, the prompter, asked the 
author for an order to admit two friends to the boxes; and whether Mr. 
Cumberland was thinking of the probable proceeds of his play, or whether 
his anxiety otherwise bewildered him, cannot be ascertained ; but he wrote, 
instead of the usual ‘two to the boxes-—‘ admit two pounds two’ Wild 
often exhibited this order to his friends, and kept it as a bijow among his 
other theatrical curiosities.” 

“Cooke and the Author went, at a tolerably steady quick step, as far as 
the middle of Greek-street, when Cooke, who had passed his hand along all 
the palisades and shutters as he marched, came in contact with the recently 
painted new front of a coachmaker’s shop, from which he obtained a com- 
plete handful of wet colour. Without any explanation to me as to the cause 
of his anger, he rushed suddenly into the middle of the street, and raised a 
stone which, in respect to its magnitude, Polypheme might not have re- 
jected in his desire to crush the shepherd Acis. ‘This fragment Cooke was 
going to hurl against the unoffending windows ; but I was in time to save 
them from destruction, and him from the watch-house. On my asking the 
cause of his hostility to the premises of a man who could not have offended 
him, he replied, with a hiccup, ‘What! not offend ? a d—d —. 
coachmaker, to leave his house out, new-painted, at this time of night! 

“TI forgot to say that he stopped in the middle of Soho-square, and with 
thundering emphasis uttered the interjection ‘Hah!’ in a tone about ten 
degrees beyond the strongest aspiration of our stoutest street-paviors. 
‘There!’ said Cooke, ‘tell Harris what my voice effected, after a hard 
drinking-bout, at seven in the morning, in Soho-square.’—‘ | will, my good 
friend !’ said I. ‘ Will you, indeed,’ replied Cooke, ‘be such an enemy to 
your old friend? What business, Harris will say, had Cooke in Soho- 
square at seven in the morning? and thus, through your forward friend- 
ship, I shall lose my situation!’ He uttered much more nonsense ; com- 
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pared the bright moon to Mr. Harris, and a dark cloud to Mr. Kemble 
with whom, he said, he would play any part by way of wager for—for— 
yes, for a god.” 

“Mr. Lewis mentioned a whimsical circumstance occurring to himself, 
when he had engaged to play six nights at a considerable distance from the 
capital, and the manager had stuck up a very large LEWIS indeed. Only 
one member of the company (and he happened to be the worst actor in it 
took umbrage at this display ; and his indignation was so loud, that it hap- 
pened to reach the ears of the envied nominee. Lewis was always fond of 
a joke ; and having sought out his temporary employer, the two managers, 
town and country, laid their heads together how to give the grumbler a 
lesson ; and next day’s bills appeared with the names of the actors in gene- 
ral, unusually small, Mr. Lewis’s only distinguished by being much smaller 
than the rest, and that of the aggrieved hero, in the LARGEST LETTER 
the printer’s fount afforded ;—a distinction so truly ridiculous, that even 
the malcontent joined in the laugh against himself, and was glad, from that 
time, to find his ‘ post of honour in a private station.’ ” 

“ When I produced the comedy of “ The School for Prejudice,” at Co- 
vent Garden, some years before, Mr. Munden asked me, in what style I 
wished him to play the part of Old Liberal? I replied, I meant it as an 
humble imitation of Matthew Bramble. ‘ And who the devil’s Matthew 
Bramble ?’ to my astonishment, inquired the veteran. ‘ You are pleased to 
joke, Sir; you have, of course, read Humphrey Clinker?’ ‘ Not I, Sir; 
after I left school, I never read any books but plays—and no play unless | 
had a part in it—and even then, no more of such play than was immediately 
connected with the character assigned me.’ ” 

‘‘ | had the honour of being in a post-chaise with Mr. Kemble, very 
early in the morning, on our way to a friend’s house in the country, on 
business to be related hereafter. We had left town early, and I expressed 
a wish for our arrival, where I might enjoy the luxury of warm water, for 
the purpose of shaving. ‘There, my dear Dibdin! observed my fellow- 
traveller, ‘ you are quite wrong: you go often, I dare say, (as I de) on 
visits to gentlemen’s houses, where a guest, who is not attended by a valet 
of his own, will always find it advisable to make himself as independent of 
his host’s servants as possible: now, if you are subservient to the luxury of 
warm water, you must either ring your bell as soon as you awake in the 
morning ; or, if you do not readily find one, you must call William, or 
John, or Thomas, (for gentlemen’s servants have various names,) and ask 
for warm water ; by which means it is proclaimed to all the house, that Mr. 
Thomas Dibdin is going to get rid of his beard ; (it is a mistake to suppose 
he said bird.) On the other hand, if, even in the depth of winter, you are 
man enough to use cold water, you enter the breakfast-parlour in the true 
spirit of independence, above the necessity of previous assistance ; and the 
neatness of your toilet receives double effect from the silent and unas- 
suming way in which you have made it... Mr. Kemble laughed as heartily 
as he made me laugh at this and several other whimsical ideas, each em- 
bodying much polished good sense in their comicality.” 


The note and letter from Lord Byron are highly characteristic of 
the Author of Childe Harold :— 


I received the following from Lord Byron, after a meeting in which it was 
resolved, among other matters, und voce by the whole committee, that no 
free admissions should be issued :— 

« Dear Sir,—You will oblige me with a couple of pit orders for this night, 
particularly if prohibited. “ Yours, very truly, 


« Byron.” 
<P. 8. I mean two orders for one each—single admission.” 
His Lordship again, after hearing a new piece read :— 
« Dear Sir,—Is not part of the dialogue in the new piece a little too double, 
if not too broad, now and then? for instance, the word ‘ ravish’ occurs in 
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the way of question, as well as a remark, some half dozen times in the course 
of one scene, thereby meaning, not raptures, but rape. With regard to the 
probable effect of the piece, you are the best judge: it seems to me better 
and worse than many others of the same kind. I hope you got home at last, 
and that Miss has recovered from the eloquence of my colleague, 
which, if it convinced, it is the first time,—I do not mean the first time his 
eloquence had that effect,—but that 2 woman could be convinced she was 
not fit for any thing on any stage. * Yours truly, 





“ Byron.” 


We venture to give a few more private letters, now for the first time 
made public : 


“Sir.—Of all the extraordinary things, or, at least, things which have 
struck me as extraordinary, since I have become conversant with the inte- 
rior of a theatre, the most extraordinary has been, the refusal of performers 
to take parts offered them, of which we have now a signal instance in the 
case of Mr. Phillips. I do not understand how salaries can be paid, if per- 
formers will not co-operate to render pieces attractive. Wishing you and 
the theatre every possible success, and desiring by no means to interfere, 
I am, Sir, “ Your obedient servant,, 

“ S. WuiTBREAD.” 


*€ Pray show this to Mr. Raymond.” 

; Cassiobury, Nov. 12th, 1815. 

*€ Dear Sir,—Your Journal of to-day (if it does not give you too much trou- 
ble) isreally most satisfactory, interesting, and amusing ; but pray let it be 
always so done as not to deprive you of those few moments of leisure so ne- 
cessary both for your comfort as well as amusements. I cannot bear to occu- 
py your time, while you have so many other calls on it: only spare me a few 
short words in Dr. Pangloss’s style ; as ‘ Wednesday 420/. gross receipts,— 
play went off well,—Miss Nash in good voice,—Mr. * * * * in ad—d passion, 
—Peter Moore got a new wig: Thursday, house crammed,—an alderman 
and his wife nearly squeezed to death. T.'T.’ and no beginnings and end- 
ings of ‘ your Lordship,’ and ‘ obedient servants :’ it is too much and must 
not be. If you have an inclination to take a little fresh air, return here 
with my carriage: I shall be happy to see you ; or if your subjects require, 
this evening, the attendance of both kings, I send up my landau and four 
horses to-morrow : it will leave town about four, and we do not dine till 
seven. I have directed my porter to receive your orders. Send a man from 
the theatre, about one, to fetch the books I have sent you, and let the porter 
knew your determination. “ Yours, very faithfully, 

“ Essex.’ 

His Lordship concludes another equally affable and condescending letter 
with 

* Yours, Essex, with the gout in his foot. 


———— 


« P. S. This is my foot upon a stool.” 





“Dear Dibdin,—Imagine you had written this request to the late Mr. 
Kemble, and guess his answer: he was patient ; I am irritable. He would 
have said,—‘ I cannot be made a stop-gap of the property I have been so 
long supporting,’ &e. &e. I, Edmund Kean, say,—‘ if I play on _Monday 
night, 1 ‘ll be P ). Kean. 





Our readers may remember some curious specimens of theatrical 
epistolary correspondence which appeared some time ago in this Maga- 
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zine. There are several to be found in Mr. Dibdin’s volumes that 
would have made an amusing continuation of that series of papers: 


“ The following, addressed to Lady Caroline Lamb, having been enclosed 
to me by her ladyship, will need no better testimony of its being genuine ; 
there is therefore no occasion to give the writer’s name: 


‘ And now there’s ‘ Madam’ enough for you.’ 


“ My Lady,—I some time back took the Great liberty of applying to your 
Ladiship, to have the kindness to patronize my Sons benefit at the Royal 
Coburg Theatre; and your Ladiship had the kindness to say that your 
Ladiship had patronized so many that your Ladiship could not comply with 
my request just then. My son, my Lady, has been in Scotland since and 
succeeded very well; his talent is not yet known in London my Lady, as 
he has never yet had an oppertunity to shew it: L hope your Ladiship will 
forgive this liberty, and trust my motive for again truebling your Ladiship 
will meet with your Ladiship’s pardon. Iam the widow, my Lady, of an 
old officer, and have four children totelly unprovided for. I am in a little 
way of business, my Lady, but trade is so bad that it does not support us. 
My present request, my Lady, is, it it meets with your Ladiship’s approba- 
tion, to beg your Ladiship would have benevolent kindness to give my son a 
few lines to Mr. Thos. Dibdin, maneger of the Surrey Theatre, to employ 
him, from your Ladiship’s rec ommendation. I am confident of suc cess, and 
Mr. Dibdin would Be the makeing of my son. I can give your Ladiship a 
refference to the war office for my self and sons character, my Lady, and 
likewise to Mr. Beverly, maneger of the Regency-Theatre, or Mr. Wm 
Barrymore, if my request should meet with your Ladiship’s approbation. I 
most ernestly beg your Ladiship will grant my request; it will ever be re- 
membered by my self and son with gratitude. 

‘“‘T am, my Lady, your Ladiship’s most Devoted and Grateful Servt. 

““P.S. My Son, my Lady, will take the liberty of w aiting your Ladiship’s 
answer. I have taken the liberty of Enclosing mr. mason’s letter to your 
Ladiship, the maneger whom he was with last, my Lady.” 


There is much matter equally pleasant mingled with the Author's 
history of the stage. 

Among other personages of whom anecdotes are told, or whose 
letters Mr. Dibdin has here published, are Queen Caroline, George 
the Third, the Duke of Wellington, George Lamb, Douglas Kin- 
naird, Peter Moore, Mr. Canning, ‘Tom Sheridan, Mrs. Coutts, &c. 
The following authors figure in Mr. D.’s volumes : George Colman, 
Arnold, Reynolds, Morton, Kenney, Sheridan, Poole. Actors: John 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Fawcett, Johnstone, Simmons, 
Lewis, Knight, Bannister, Elliston, Blanchard, Talma, Cooke, Munden, 
Russell, Emery, Betty, Farley, Rae, Mrs. Bunn, Kean. Singers and 
musicians: Incledon, Braham, Storace, Shield, Billington, Dickons, 
Miss Paton, &c. &c. This must be allowed to be a highly attractive 
catalogue. Besides all this we have anecdotes of the clubs to which 
Mr. Dibdin beionged, many of the members of which were eminent 
both for rank and talent: and the history of the stage which his “ Re- 
miniscences” contain, is as full and particular as might have been an- 
ticipated from the opportunities the author enjoyed, and the intimate 
knowledge of Green-room secrets which he possessed. 


— —~— —-» ~~ — ~~ --- 
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THE OPERA BOX.—NO. II}. 


I own I like this easy talking, 

A kind of Opera sleep-walkiug ; 

Just made for lazy brains like mine! 

Let wits and sages strive to shine ; 

My loveliest of all lovely things 

ls woman, angel without wings. May Fair, 


Time, the evening of the fifteenth, ult. between the acts of the Semira- 
mide: locale, a box in the pit tier. Present the Earl of Cameron and 


Colonel Damer. 


Colonel Damer. Now that the act is over, you shall have the residue 
of the story, I was telling you, of Chiselhurst’s a/aire. 

Lord Cameron. Ah! le méchant! What iniquity has he been guilty 
of ? In what new toils has he been entangling himself? Has he formed 
any fresh aison? ‘The fellow will be shot to a certainty some of these 
days ; though 1 don’t think he fears that much-to-be-desiderated ulti- 
matuim to his career. I shall counsel him seriously on the danger of 
his ways. Why the young dog has not been in the Guards a month, 
and he is already besieging the women with a spirit worthy of the 
corps. lla fait fureur, they say, parmi les dames. ‘The hair-brained 
coxcomb fancies that every female who smiles upon him, loves him, A 
single ogle, he thinks, is enough to propitiate any woman beneath the 
peerage ; and that a duchess falls the victim of a second glance. 

Colunel Damer. Egad,1 see him this very moment in the pit, ex- 
changing love passages with some French girl. Upon my soul, the 
fellow is not ill-looking ; and might be bearable were he not such a 
pickle. By Heavens! he seems to have two strings to his bow, and is 
actually exchanging, or trying to exchange, a side whisper with one ef 
the very women I told you of before, just as if nothing had happened ; 
and as if she had not punished his vanity. ‘That nonchalance of his is 
the most enviable thing in the world. It does him great credit. 

Lord Cameron. I hope you will finish your story before Brocard 
dances ; for at that time I shall have no ear: I shall be all eye. What 
follows in your narrative? “ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I 
hope 2” 

Colonel Damer. Queen Elizabeth! What then, you’ve been at the 
rehearsal of the new opera, this morning ? 

Lord Cameron. No, 1 have not. Lord Mount-Edgecumbe’s pri- 
vately printed book (which I dare say will not go much into public,) has 
almost frightened me from looking at any thing new. 

Colonel Damer. 1 believe his Lordship thinks nothing good of 
which the composer has not been dead at least fifty years. 

Lord Cameron. Ay, and damned too. 1 don’t mean to be coarse, 
as Lord Byron says. I mean dramatically or operatically damned. — 

Culonel Damer. LT assure you you will be delighted with Coccia’s 
opera. It is quite Italian in its style; and will, 1 am sure, give Pasta 
one of the grandest opportunities she has yet had @ faire fortune with 
her audience. 

Lord Cameron, Has Toso any part in it? 
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Colonel Damer. You should say Madame Puzzi. Yes, she is to 
play Elizabeth ; and will, I am sure, stand higher with the public than 
ever. 

Lord Cameron. I hope not. She is Aigh enough already, in all con- 
science. N’est-ce pas? But proceed with your story. 

Colonel Damer. You know the three dames whose beauty scorched 
our friend Chiselhurst, and to all of whom the egregious varlet made 
love. Well, after flirting, about a week ago, with one of them at a 
suirée, he sent her a letter full of professions of adoration, undivided con- 
stancy, and the usual routine of such things. To his great surprise, the 
lady sent him a favorable answer ; hinting, in the midst of great ap- 
parent embarrassment, that she should be at a certain musical party ona 
certain evening, when her husband was to be engaged in the expected 
debate at the House about the Canning ministry. 

Lord Cameron. You astonish me! I thought the lady was all 
purity. 

Colonel Damer. And so she is: but wait a little, and I’ll explain 
the mystery. You must know, it so happened, that the youngster, foi- 
lowing the praiseworthy example of Falstaff, had not confined his ad- 
dresses to one lady; but, with truly meritorious prolixity, extended his 
correspondence to a second; and then the young sinner positively dis~ 
patched a third soft missive to another. How the devil he dared to 
hazard such a speculation, | know not: but you shall hear their 
retaliation, 

Lord Cameron, 1’m all impatience. Proceed. 

Colonel Damer. Why, as if the whole Falstaff story were to be 
illustrated by a “‘ modern instance,” the ladies happened to meet in the 
Park one day; and, after some conversation on indifferent matters, 
showed each other their respective billets. ‘The scene must have been 
capital. Only conceive their excessive mirth, and the mischievous 
projects which arose in the minds of each. They agreed to consider 
themselves in the light of insulted ladies ; and immediately concerted 
a scheme of revenge. It was arranged that one of them was to inform 
Chiselhurst that she would be at the Marchioness’s svzrée, as I have 
already told you, and the others engaged to make assignations with 
the gallant on the same evening at different places. 

Lord Cameron. Rather perplexing, that. Surely our Millamour 
did not attempt to meet them all. 

Colonel Damer. Yes, but he did though. He first, however, de- 
termined to pay his devoirs to the lady who was to be at the sozrée. On 
entering the room, full of infinite self-congratulation, he was struck with 
astonishment to behold the three fair ones engaged in conversation to- 
gether. Bewildered as he was, he endeavoured to separate them, and 
succeeded ; though no sooner had he drawn one aside, than the other 
ladies buzzed about him, with significant and reproachful glances. His 
confusion was extreme, and required the utmost dexterity of address. 
At length, it was suggested by one compassionating charmer, that he 
should withdraw, and plant himself on the South side of the Square, 
and she promised, that as soon as she could evade the observation of 
her friends, she would drive by the spot. The night was wretchedly 
cold: I need not tell you that no lady came. Our youth kept his 
ground, however, manfully till break of day; when he stole to his 
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apartments, to indulge in execrations of the sex in general, and the jilts 
in particular. On entering his chambers, the first thing that greeted 
him, was a provoking little billet, signed by the three ladies, compli- 
menting him on his gallantry, congratulating him on his success, and 
assuring him, at the same time, that the story was too good, and too 
much to his credit, to be kept secret ; and that they should take every 
means of giving it the publicity it merited. 

Lord Cameron, Bravo, Mesdames! ‘This is what Wellington would 
call a “ great moral lesson.” But see, the divertissement begins. 

Colonel Damer. Look at Fleurot. Very well, upon my soul! She 
emulates the Ronzi Vestris. You remember her peculiar pas, my 
Lord? This is nearly as good. Bravo, Blasis! cursed heavy fellow 
that, but gets through his business properly. Did you ever see him in 
Paris ? 

Lord Cameron. 1 don’t remember him. What other he fellows has 
Ebers acquired? He wrote me down to Scotland that he had engaged 
Gosselin. Does he dance to-night ? 

Colonel Damer. Of course. - We shall have him anon. Buron takes, 
I think: her pirouette is the best in Lurope—such a firm foot, and 
stands so well on the fetlock! If you happened to be near her 
while practising in the foyer, one elevation of her leg, would floor you 
like the kick of a horse. 

Lord Cameron. Ha, ha! galvanic propulsion, I suppose. There 
she floats in with Brocard, the sylph of the ballet. Where is my glass ? 

Colonel Damer. You shall have it directly. Beautiful Brocard! 
What eyes! Never did gazelle possess orbs more lustrously lovely : so 
exquisitely set, so soft, so bewitching! Her style of dressing, too, is 
excellent: that ribbon—those flowers—quite a picture! Upon my 
soul, I envy Bruce! 

Lord Cameron. How admirably she enacted Venus last year! No- 
thing could be more graceful, more alluring, more exquisitely conceived 
than her Canova-like recumbency in the shell, as she floated over the 
waves; or more enticing than her display of loveliness as the throned 
Queen of Beauty. 

Enter Sir Felix Dilletante. 

Colonel Damer. Ah, Sir Felix ! It would be strange indeed, if there 
were to be an Opera without your presence. But how is it you are so 
late? 1 thought your passion was for the singing, and that you des- 
pised the dancing. 

Sir Felix. Why I don’t care much for the twirling, that’s the fact, 
especially when da Pasta is here; though I must confess that Buron 
has her merits,—at least the men in the pit say so. But the curtain is 
down, and we shall soon have Pasta and Brambilla again. I have a 
theory about the latter singer, which I shall put down some of these 
days, and send to the New Monthly. By the by, has any body heard 
of the new fashionable Quarterly Review ? 

Colonel Damer. No. What sort of thing is it to be? 

Sir Felix, Oh, it isn’t published yet; but Alvanley complains so 
much of the vulgarity of the reviews, that there’s to be a new order of 
things immediately. Nobody is to be allowed to be a writer in it who 
has less than 3000/. a year, or is without a title. 

Colonel Damer. A capital idea. Have you qualified for it, Sir Ke- 
lix? Who are to be the contributors ¢ 
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Sir Feliz. Oh, Lord Jersey is to write on the monied interest ; 
Lord Alvanley on Saving-banks ; the Duke of Bedford on Agricultural 
Distresses ; Petersham on the Fine Arts; De Roos on the American 
Marine ; and the Honourable F ‘anny S*** on the Belles Lettres. 

Colonel Damer. Who is to publish it ? 

Suv Fehx. Ldon’'t know; but they say it’s not to be sold, but given 
away, like Joe Manton’s guns. I hope it will go of as well. 

Colonel Damer. I hope so. Now fora look at the monde. Capi- 
tal house. If it fills in this way, Ebers will make his fortune. The 
boxes, too, are brim-full of well-dressed women. Quite a show of hats 
and diamonds and plumes and bracelets, and all the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance,” of glorious beauty. Ah, Lady Owen, how d’ye do? 
(kisses his hand.) How well she looks! I must go and chat with her 
anon. ‘I'he Countess, I see, is here. Is that her niece with her? By 
the by, | must find out the Marchioness of Westmeath. Where dwell- 
eth she ? 

Lord Cameron, Directly opposite us on the third tier. The new 
Master of the Rolls, cz-devant Vice, is in her box. How triumphantly 
that plume wavesabout ! The Marchioness understands, perfectly well, 
what becomes her. 

Sir Felix. (After @ pause occupied in “ glassing” the lovely counte- 
nances of the wearers of the aforesaid hats, dieneade, feathers, §c. and a 
final continuous gaze at one in particular), Stately, queenlike, divine 
Lady Jersey! if ever blue-eyed Pallas had a type on earth, ‘twas thou! 
(Lord Cameron laughs outrageously. ) Laugh on, insensible ; but if thou 
matchest me that still, blue, skyey eye, I will forfeit an existence too 
well spent in ever gazing on its beauty. What a brow! did queen ever 
boast one more beautifully dignitied, or serenely haughty? It pro- 
claims her the despotic Empress of Elegance. 

Lord Cameron. When you have finished rhapsodizing, my dear fel- 
low, be good enough to inform me, whether that is the Countess of 
Cooper with her? for that cursed curtain obstructs my view. 

Sir Felix. Yes; it is her box, I believe. So all the Pagets and 
Argyles are here; and the lovely Mountcharles ; and, ‘tore heaven, a 
whole host of splendid women! Look at the jewels that flame on Lon- 
donderry’s patrician brows, the feathers that float from Worcester's 
raven tresses, and the dazzling tiara of the lovely and irresistible ‘Tan- 
kerville. 

Lord Cameron. In raptures again, Sir Felix, eh? There is one, 
however, unnamed, who is entitled to hold rank with the proudest of 
them in the scale of beauty. Where is Mercandotti ? 

Colonel Damer. 1 know not. Vainly have I looked for her of late. 
This house wants one of its chief attractions in her absence. (The 
door opens to admit Mr, Ebers.) Ah, Ebers! come in—capital house to- 
night—you 've had a bustling season. What do the ladies say of Pasta ¢ ? 
Ebers. They think she sings and acts better than ever. What is 
your opinion, my Lord ? 

Lord Cameron. Why you know [ am no anthority in musical mat- 
ters. Whendo you mean to give us a new ballet ? 

Ebers. Immediately, my lord. 

Sir Feliz, What a very pretty girl Brambilla is, Ebers ; and what a 
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luscious voice she has! How she sports the casque and feathers and 
dons the pantaloons. 

Ebers. 1 expect to make a hit with Brambilla. She is already a pro- 
digious favourite with the male portion of the audience. 

Colonel Damer. Yes, yes, she will supersede ‘Toso, especially as the 
latter is married. They tell me the Countess has been in dreadful des- 
pair ever since that occurrence. I hope Brambilla is not matrimonial ? 

Ebers. I don’t know, Colonel ; but they say she has already had five 
offers. I hope, gentlemen, you will do me the favour to come to the 
rehearsal of Coccia’s opera to-morrow. I long to hear Sir Felix’s 
opinion. (Exit Mr, Ebers.) 

Sir Felix. I shall certainly attend. What little | have heard is ex- 
cellent, and must, I am sure, please the public. Pasta’s first song is 
well calculated for effect. She is just liberated from her imprisonment, 
and pours forth a burst of gladness at the freshness of the fields and 
the joy of freedom. 

Tord Cameron, What do you say to a peep behind the scenes while 
the ballet is preparing ? 

Colonel Damer. With all my heart. Come, Sir Felix.—(Ereunt.) 

(Towards the end of the ballet the party re-enter their box, and meet 
the Polish Prince, Czartoriskoplegrstlinski.) 

Lord Cameron. Ah! Prince, how do? Have you seen the ballet? 
But I suppose not. You are, as De Roos christened you, always the 
late Prince Czartoriskop|xqrstlinski. 

The Prince. Really I never look at the stage. Maintenant je suis 
indifferent a toutes ces choses la. 

Lord Cameron. Comment? et la petite danseuse— 

The Prince. Brisons-la. 1 can’t talk on the subject. You know I 
went to Greece to try to forget her. 

Sir Felix. How could you be so unfashionable as to go to Greece ? 
It’s no longer /a mode now, since Byron died. Egypt, Syria, and all 
that, are the only places where you don’t see the eternal English blue- 
stocking ladies in ultra-marine pelisses, and waiting maids with their 
rose-coloured spencers, like Lady Belmour’s woman. For my part, I 
should like to go to China. ‘The Celestial Empire is, I believe, as yet 
sacred. 

Colonel Damer. No, indeed. The Leadenhall people—the Grocer- 
princes, have got a breed of English there too, I am credibly in- 
formed that a Mrs. Tims gave a tea-party lately on the great wall of 
China. 

Sir Felix. Of course, with toast and butter, and all the usual ac- 
companiments of a July evening ? 

Colonel Damer. Oh! no doubt; but the Chinese newspapers don’t 
give very precise details upon the subject, I believe. 

Sir Fehx. Do you read Chinese ? 

Colonel Damer, No; but I am qualifying myself for the study of 
it, by trying every morning to decypher my friend Lord Grosvenor’s 
franks. 

Lord Cameron. Very good study, I allow. Pray, how did you like 
Italy, Prince ? 

The Prince. Oh, pretty well. The women are handsome; but one 
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doesn’t like to find that princes are bankers and print-sellers, that dukes 
let lodgings, and marquesses turn pawnbrokers; though, really, 
the mixture of people one finds in Rome is vastly piquant. Besides, 
you can so easily separate the set that is distingué, from the set that is 
not distingué by any thing but vulgarity. 

Colonel Damer. Have you seen an English book upon Italy, lately 
published ? 

The Prince.“ The English in Italy ?” 

Colonel Damer. Oh, no; though I hear that that is a very clever 
work ; but it has become ancient—it was published above a year ago. 
I allude to anew book—a sort of novel, | believe, called ‘ English 
Fashionables Abroad.” I’m told it is very spirited and amusing. 

Sir Feliz. It is really so. I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
by far the best account of Italian and English manners contrasted, that 
has yet appeared. 

Lord Cameron. 1 hope my friend De Roos will make as amusing a 
book. 

Sir Feliz. Ihave no doubt of it. De Roos has all the talents ne- 
cessary for writing well. “1 expect,” as the Americans say, that he will 
draw a pleasant contrast between the manners to which he has been 
accustomed at home, and the habits of Jonathan in the ‘* States.” 

The Prince. Il a beaucoup de talent, ce M. de Roos. 

Colonel Damer. Do you know the good thing he said of the 
Cavendish ? 

The Prince. No, I don’t. Do you? 

Colonel Damer. Of course. He told the Prince de Polignac that 
the Duke of had certainly du talent—un grand talent pour le 
silence. 

Sir Felix, Capital! De Roos certainly says very good things. He 
visited the talls of Niagara, didn’t he ? 

Colonel Damer. Yes; and has described them in such a way, I’m 
told, as will not tend to his own “decline or fall” in the estimation of 
the public. 

Sir Felix. Oh, abominable joker! Certainly the amateur travellers 
are getting prodigiously clever. There are Captains Head and Alex- 
ander, and the writer of the Sketches in Persia, and my friend Keppel, 
whose Babylonia I see is going into a third edition, to the great delight 
of Lord Albemarle and the Duke of Sussex. By-the-by, the prints 
in the Major’s book were rather clumsy; were -they from his own 
drawings ? 

Colonel Damer. 1 know not; but I know that De Roos has both 
an eye and a hand for the Arts. He sketches pleasantly, and has 
even lithographed the plates for his book. : ; 

The Prince. Ek bien—méure si son ouvrage fait naufrage, tt se 
sauvera sur les planches. 

Tutti. Bravo, bravo, Principe! 

Lord Cameron. Gentlemen, I propose that we adjourn to the 
crush-room. It is the only thing left us, now that the ballet is over. 

All. Allons! 
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